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PREFACE  TO  THIS  EDITION. 


The  text  of  the  present  translation  of  Vattel  has  been  caro- 
fuUy  compared  with  that  of  the  original  work,  in  the  first 
edition  which  appeared,  {Londres,  1758,  2  vol.  in  quarto,)  pub 
lished  at  Neuchaiel;  in  that  of  Amsterdam^  (Van  HarreneU^ 
1775,  2  vol.  in  quarto,)  the  best  kno¥ni  till  recently;  and  in 
that  of  M,  de  Sqfinans,  [Paris,  1839,  2  vol.  in  octavo,)  the 
la£it  and  best  edition.  Great  care  has  been  taken  also  in  re* 
gard  to  the  British  decisions  cited  by  the  English  editor.  It 
was  discovered,  that  many  inaccuracies  existed  in  the  citations, 
particularly  in  the  names  of  the  cases  cited,  which  have  been 
corrected  by  references  to  the  original  reports  of  the  decisions ; 
and  wherever  it  appeared  that  the  notes  of  the  English  editor 
required  additions  to  render  the  doctrine  advanced  in  them 
clearer,  or  more  intelligible,  such  additions  have  been  made ; 
care  having  been  take^i  to  distinguish  the  matter  added  by 
enclosing  it  in  brackets.  The  editor  regrets  very  much  that 
the  size  of  the  volume — which  would  have  been  too  much  in- 
crea^  by  such  an  extension-^d  not  pennit  him  to  annex 
to  it  the  ^'  Bibliographie  choisie  et  syst^matique  du  Droit  de  la 
Nature  et  des  Grens,  et  du  Droit  Public,"  of  M.  de  HofmanSy 
which  is  an  excellent  guide  in  the  choice  of  Works  upon  a 
subject  much  less  attended  to  than  is  demanded  by  its  im- 
portance. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  29, 1852. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  TBne  EDITION  OP  A.  D,  1797. 


xN  undertaking  this  new  edition  of  Monsieur  De  Vattel's  trea- 
tise, it  was  not  my  intention  to  give  what  might  strictly  be 
called  a  new  translation.  To  add  the  author's  valuable  notes 
from  the  posthumous  edition,  printed  at  Neufchatel  in  1773, — 
to  correct  some  errors  I  had  observed  in  the  former  version, — 
and  occasionally  to  amend  the  language  where  doubtful  or 
obscure, — were  the  utmost  limits  of  my  original  plan.  As  I 
proceeded,  however,  my  alterations  became  more  numerous ; 
but  whether  they  will  be  acknowledged  as  amendments,  it 
must  rest  with  the  reader  to  determine.  Even  if  this  decision 
should  be  more  favourable  than  I  have  any  reason  to  expect,  I 
lay  no  claim  to  praise  for  my  humble  efforts,  but  shall  esteem 
myself  very  fortunate  if  I  escape  the  severity  of  censure  for 
presenting  the  work  to  the  public  in  a  state  still  so  far  short 
of  perfection.  Conscious  of  its  defects,  I  declare,  with  great 
sincerity, — 

•  •  .  Yeniam  pro  Aude  peto, — ^laadatuB  abunde, 
Non  fastiditas  d  tibi,  lector,  ero. 

THE  EDITOR, 

London,  Mag  1, 1707 
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PREFA^CE 


TO  THE  PRESENT  EDITION. 


.1  HE  merits  and  increasing  utility  of  this  admirable  work  have 
not,  as  yet,  been  sufficiently  known,  or  justly  appreciated.  It 
has  been  generally  supposed  that  it  is  only  adapted  for  the 
study  of  sovereigns  and  statesmen,  and  in  that  view  certainly 
the  author's  excellent  Preface  points  out  its  pre-eminent  im- 
portance. But  it  is  of  infinitely  more  extended  utility.  It  con- 
tains a  practical  collection  of  ethics,  principles,  and  rules  of 
conduct  to  be  observed  and  pursued,  as  well  by  private  indivi^ 
duals  as  by  states^  and  these  of  the  utmost  practical  importance 
to  the  well-being,  happiness,  and  ultimate  and  permanent  ad- 
vantage and  benefit  of  all  mankind ;  and,  therefore,  ought  to 
be  studied  by  every  gentleman  of  liberal  education^  and  by  youth^ 
in  whom  the  best  moral  principles  should  be  inculcated.  The 
work  should  be  familiar  in  the  Universities^  and  in  every  class 
above  the  inferior  ranks  of  society.  And,  as  regards  lawyers^ 
it  contains  the  clearest  rules  of  construing  private  contracts^ 
and  respecting  the  Admiralty  and  Insurance  Law.  The  posi- 
tions of  the  author,  moreover,  have  been  so  sensibly  and  clearly 
supported  and  explained,  and  so  happily  illustrated  by  histo- 
rical and  other  interesting  examples,  that  the  perusal  cannot 
fail  to  entertain  as  well  as  instruct.  The  present  Editor, 
therefore,  affirms,  without  the  hazard  of  contradiction,  that 
every  one  who  has  attentively  read  this  work,  will  admit  that 
he  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  superior  sentiments  and  more 
important  information  than  he  ever  derived  from  any  other 

work. 
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IV  PREFACE   TO   THE   PRESENT   EDITION. 

Many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  original  work  was  pul> 
lished,  long  before  the  invaluable  decisions  of  Sir  William 
Scott,  Sir  C.  Robinson,  and  Sir  John  Nichol,  and  other  emi- 
nent Judges  in  the  Courts  of  Admiralty,  and  Prize  and  other 
Courts ;  and  the  last  edition,  upon  whidh  any  care  was  be- 
stowed, was  published  in  A,  d.  1797;  since  which  time,  and 
especially  during  the  last  general  war,  many  most  important 
rules  respecting  the  Law  of  Nations  were  established.  The 
object  of  the  present  Editor  has,  therefore,  been  to  collect  and 
condense,  in  numerous  noteSy  the  modem  rules  and  decisions,  and 
to  fortify  the  positions  in  the  text  by  references  to  other  au- 
thors of  eminence,  and  by  which  he  hopes  that  this  edition 
will  be  found  of  more  practical  utility,  without  interfering  with 
the  text,  or  materially  increasing  its  size. 

The  Editor  had  proposed  to  form  an  Index,  so  as  to  render 
^  the  work  more  readily  accessible ;  but,  in  that  desire,  he  has 
been  overruled  by  the  publishers,  who  think  that  the  exceed- 
ingly full  Analy^cal  Table  of  Contents  following  the  Preface, 
and  naming  the  pages  where  each  position  is  to  be  found,  are 
sufficient,  without  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  work,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  expenBd.  The  Editor  hopes  that  the  student 
who  may  examine  his  numerous  notes  will  not  think  that  he 
ha9  wasted  time. 

J.  CHITTT. 

If69tmh9r,  18SI. 
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PREFACE. 


XHE  Law  of  Natii&s,  though  so  noble  and  important  a  subject,  has 
not,  hitherto,  been  treated  of  with  all  the  care  it  deseryes.  The  greater 
part  of  mankind  have,  therefore,  only  a  vague,  a  very  incomplete,  and 
often  even  a  false  notion  of  it.  The  generality  of  writers,  and  even 
celebrated  authors,  almost  exclusively  confine  the  name  of  '^  Law  of 
Nations''  to  certain  maxims  and  treatises  recognised  among  nations,  and 
which  the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties  has  rendered  obligatory  on 
them.  This  is  confining  within  very  narrow  bounds  a  law  so  extensive 
in  its  own  nature,  and  in  which  the  whole  human  race  are  so  intimately 
concerned ;  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  degradation  of  Jbhat  law,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  misconception  of  its  real  origin. 

There  certainly  exists  a  natural  law  of  nations,  since  the  obligations 
of  the  law  of  nature  are  no  less  binding  on  states,  on  men  united  in 
political  society,  than  on  individuals.  But,  to  acquire  an  exact  know- 
ledge of  that  law,  it  is  not  suflScient  to  know  what  the  law  of  nature 
prescribes  to  the  individuals  of  the  human  race.  The  application  of 
a  rule  to  various  subjects,  can  no  otherwise  be  made  than  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  each  subject.  Hence,  it  follows,  that  the 
natural  law  of  nations  is  a  particular  science,  consisting  in  a  just  and 
rational  application  of  the  law  of  nature  to  the  affairs  and  conduct  of 
nations  or  sovereigns.  All  treatises,  therefore,  in  which  the  law  of 
nations  is  blended  and  confounded  with  the  ordinary  law  df  nature,  are 
incapable  of  conveying  a  distinct  idea,  or  a  substantial  knowledge  of 
the  sacred  law  of  nations. 

The  Romans  often  confounded  the  law  of  nations  with  the  law  of  nature, 
giving  the  name  of  ^^the  law  of  nations''  {Jtu  G-entium)  to  the  law  of 
nature,  as  being  generally  acknowledged  and  adopted  by  all  civilized 
nations.*  The  definitions  given  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  of  the  law 
of  nature,  the  law  of  nations,  and  tne  civil  law,  are  well  known.  "  The 
law  of  nature,"  says  he,  ^'  is  that  which  nature  teaches  to  all  animals"  :t 
thus  he  defines  the  natural  law  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  not  that 
natural  law  which  is  peculiar  to  man,  and  which  is  derived  as  well  from 
his  rational  as  from  his  animal  nature.  ^^  The  civil  law,"  that  emperor 
adds,  '^  is  that  which  each  nation  has  established  for  herself,  and  which 
peculiarly  belongs  to  each  state  or  civil  society.  And  that  law,  which  na- 

*  Neqne  rero  hoc  loliun  natarft,  id  wt,  Jure  f  Jns  naturale  est,  quod  natara  omnia  aai- 
gentiiiin,  Jm,    Cioero  de  Offl«.  lib.  iil  o.  6.  malia  doouit.    Insiit  lib.  i.  tit  2. 
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yru  PREFACE. 

tur&l  reason  has  established  among  all  mankind,  and  which  is  equally  oh- 
served  by  nil  people,  is  called  the  law  of  nations,  a§  being  law  which  all 
nations  follow.*  In  the  succeeding  paragraph,  the  emperor  seems  to  ap- 
proach nearer  to  the  sense  we  at  present  give  to  that  term.  "  The  law  of 
nations,"  says  he,  '4s  common  to  the  whole  human  race.  The  exigencies 
and  necessities  of  mankind  have  induced  all  nations  to  lay  down  and  adopt 
certain  rules  of  right.  For  wars  have  arisen,  and  produced  captivity 
and  servitude,  which  are  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature ;  since,  by  the 
law  of  nature,  all  men  were  originally  born  free.*'t  But  from  what  he 
adds, — ^that  almost  all  kinds  of  contracts,  those  of  buying  and  selling, 
of  hire,  partnership,  trust,  and  an  infinite  number  of  others,  owe  their 
origin  to  that  law  of  nations, — it  plainly  appears  to  have  been  Justinian's 
idea^  that,  according  to  the  situations  and  circumstances  in  which  men 
were  placed,  right  reason  has  dictated  to  them  certain  maxims  of  equity, 
so  founded  on  the  nature  of  things,  that  they  have  been  universally 
acknowledged  and  adopted.  Still  this  is  nothing  more  than  the  law  of 
nature,  which  is  equally  applicable  to  all  mankind. 

The  Romans,  however,  acknowledged  a  law  whose  obligations  are 
reciprocally  binding  on  nations :  and  to  that  law  they  referred  the  right 
of  embassies.  They  had  also  their  fecial  law,  which  was  nothing  more 
than  the  law  of  nations  in  its  particular  relation  to  public  treaties,  and 
especially  to  war.  The  feciales  were  the  interpreters,  the  guardians^ 
and,  in  a  manner,  the  priests  of  the  public  faith.| 

The  moderns  are  generally  agreed  in  restricting  the  appellation  of 
"the  law  of  nations''  to  that  system  of  right  and  justice  which  ought 
to  prevail  between  nations  or  sovereign  states.  They  differ  only  in  the 
idpas  they  entertain  of  the  origin  whence  that  system  arose,  and  of  the 
foundations  upon  which  it  rests.  The  celebrated  Grotius  understands 
it  to  be  a  system  established  by  the  common  consent  of  nations :  and 
he  thus  distinguishes  it  from  the  law  of  nature:  "When  several  persons, 
at  different  times,  and  in  various  places,  maintain  the  same  thing  as 
certain,  such  coincidence  of  sentiment  must  be  attributed  to  some  gene- 
ral cause.  Now,  in  the  questions  before  us,  that  cause  must  necessarily 
be  one  or  the  other  of  these  two— either  a  just  consequence  drawn 
from  natural  principles,  or  a  universal  consent.  The  former  discovers 
to  us  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  latter  the  law  of  nations.  "§ 

That  great  man,  as  appears  from  many  passages  in  his  excellent 
work,  had  a  glimpse  on'  the  truth:  but  as  he  had  the  task  of  extracting 


*  Quod  quisque  populus  ipse  sibi  jus  con-  turali  juri  eontrarin.      Jure    enim  naturali 

stituit)  id  ipsius  proprium  civitatis  est,  Toca-  omnes  homines  ab  initio   liberi  nascobantor 

turque  jus  civile,  quasi  jus  proprium  ipsius  Id.  }  2. 

civitatis  :  quod  vero  naturalis  ratio  inter  om-  ^  Fecialea,  quod  fidei  pnblicss  inter  populos 

nes  homines  constituit,  id   apud  omnes  per-  praerant :  nam  per  hos  fiebat  ut  justnm  god  • 

seque  custoditur,  vocaturque  jus  gentiunii  qua-  ciperetur  bellum  (et  inde  desitum),  et  ut  &»• 

si  quo  jure  omnes  gentes  utantur.   Instit  lib.  x.  dere  fides  pacis  constitueretur.    Ex  his  mitte- 

tit.  iL  §  1.  bant,  antequam  conciperetur,  qui  res  ropete- 

j-  Jus  autem  gentium  omni  humane  generi  rent :  et  per  hos  eiiam  nunc  fit  foedas.    Varrc 

commune  est;  nam  usu  ezigente  et  humanis  de  Ling.  Lat  lib.  iy. 

necossitatibus,  gentes  humanse  jura  qnsedam  J  De  Jure  Belli  et  Peteu,  translated  by  Bai 

sibi  const'luerunt    Bella  etenim  orta  sunt,  et  beyrao :  Preliminary  Discourse,  {  41. 
captirxtates  secutio  et  seryitutes,  qusB  sunt  na- 
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from  the  rude  ore,  as  it  were,  and  reducng  into  regular  shape  and 
form,  a  new  and  important  subject,  which  hail  been  much  neglected 
before  his  time,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  having,  his  mind  burthened 
with  an  immense  variety  of  objects, and  with  a  numberless  train  of  quo- 
tations, which  formed  a  part  of  his  plan,  he  could  not  always  acquire 
those  distinct  ideas  so  necessary  in  the  sciences.  Persuaded  that  na- 
tions, or  sovereign  powers,  are  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture, the  observance  of  which  he  so  frequently  recommends  to  them,  that 
learned  man,  in  fact,  acknowledged  a  natural  law  of  nations,  which  he 
somewhere  calls  the  internal  law  of  nations :  and,  perhaps,  it  will  appear 
that  the  only  difference  between  him  and  us  lies  in  the  terms.  But  we 
have  already  observed,  that,  in  order  to  form  this  natural  law  of  na- 
tions, it  is  not  sufficient  simply  to  apply  to  nations  what  the  law  of  na- 
ture decides  with  respect  to  individuals.  And,  besides,  Grotius,  by  his 
very  distinction,  and  by  exclusively  appropriating  the  name  of  "the 
law  of  nations"  to  those  maxims  which  have  been  established  by  the 
common  consent  of  mankind,  seems  to  intimate  that  sovereigns,  in 
their  transactions  with  each  other,  cannot  insist  on  the  observance  of  any 
but  those  last-mentioned  maxims,  reserving  the  internal  law  for  the: 
direction  of  their  own  consciences.  If,  setting  out  with  the  idea  that- 
political  societies  or  nations  live,  with  respect  to  each  other,  in  a* 
reciprocal  independence,  in  the  state  of  nature,  and  that,  as  political, 
bodies,  they  are  subject  to  the  natural  law,  Grotius  had,  moreover,  con- 
sidered that  the  law  must  be  applied  to  these  new  subjects  in  a  manner- 
suitable  to  their  nature,  that  judicious  author  would  easily  have  disco- 
vered that  the  natural  law  of  nations  is  a  particular  science ;  that  it 
produces  between  nations  even  an  external  obligation  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  their  will ;  and  that  the  common  consent  of  mankind  is  only 
the  foundation  and  source  of  a  particular  kind  of  law,  called  the  Ar- 
bitrary Law  efNation%. 

Hobbes,  in  whose  work  we  discover  the  hand  of  a  master,  notwithstand- 
ing his  paradoxes  and  detestable  maxims, — Hobbes  was,  I  believe,  the> 
first  who  gave  a  distinct,  though  imperfect  idea,  of  the  law  of  nations.. 
He  divides  the  law  of  nature  into  that  of  wan,  and  that  of  states:  and. 
the  latter  is,  according  to  him,  what  we  usually  call  the  law  of  nations. 
"  The  maxims,"  he  adds,  "  of  each  of  these  laws  are  precisely  the  same: 
but  as  states,  once  established,  assume  personal  properties,  that  which 
is  termed  the  natural  law,  when  we  speak  of  the  duties  of  individuals 
is  called  the  law  of  nations  when  applied  to  whole  nations  or  states."*' 
This  author  has  well  observed,  that  the  law  of  nations  is  the  law  of  na- 
ture applied  to  states  or  nations.  But  we  shall  see,  in  the  course  of  this- 
work,  that  he  was  mistaken  in  the  idea  that  the  law  of  nature  does  not 
suffer  any  necessary  change  in  that  application,  an  idea,  from  which 

*  KuT!i\is  {l«x)naturaU8  dividi  potest  in  prietates  hominum  personales,  lex  quara,  lo- 

naturalem  n  jminum,  quae  sola  obtinuit  dici  quentes  de  hominum  singuloriim  pfficic,  na- 

Lex  Natures    *t  naturalem  civitatum,  qus  dici  turalem  dicimus,  applicata  totis  civitatibus,  na- 

potest  Lex  Gen/wwr,  vulgo  autem  Jus  Gentium  tionibus,  sive  gentibus,  vocatur  Jw  Gentium,. 

appellatur.     Pneceptautriusqueeadem  sunt:  De  Ciye,  o.  xiv.  §  4. 
Bed  quia  civitates  semel  instituts  induunt  pro- 
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he  concluded  that  the  maxims  of  the  law  of  nature  and  those  of  the 
law  of  nations  are  precisely  the  same. 

Puffendorf  declares  that  he  unreservedly  subscribes  to  this  opinion 
espoused  by  Hobbes.*  He  has  not,  therefore,  separately  treated  of  the 
law  of  nations,  but  has  everywhere  blended  it  with  the  law  of  nature, 
properly  so  called. 

Barbeyrac,  who  performed  the  office  of  translator  and  commentator 
to  Grotius  and  Puffendorf,  has  approached  much  nearer  to  the  true  idea 
of  tfee  law  of  nations.  Though  the  work  is  in  everybody's  hands,  I 
shall  here,  for  the  reader's  convenience,  transcribe  one  of  that  learned 
translator's  notes  on  Grotius's  Law  of  War  and  Peace-f  "  I  acknow- 
ledge," says  he,  ''that  there  are  laws  common  to  all  nations — ^things 
which  all  nations  ought  to  practise  towards  each  other :  and  if  people 
choose  to  call  these  the  law  of  nations,  they  may  do  so  with  great  pro- 
priety. But,  setting  aside  the  consideration  that  the  consent  of  man- 
Kind  is  not  the  basis  of  the  obligation  by  which  we  are  bound  to  observe 
those  laws,  and  that  it  cannot  even  possibly  take  place  in  this  instance*^ 
the  principles  and  the  rules  of  such  a  law  are,  in  fact,  the  same  as  these 
of  the  law  of  nature,  properly  so  called ;  the  only  difference  consisting 
m  the  mode  of  their  application,  which  may  be  somewhat  varied,  on 
account  of  the  difference  that  sometimes  happens  in  the  manner  in  which 
nations  settle  their  affairs  with  each  other." 

It  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  author  we  have  just  quoted,  that 
the  rules  and  decisions  of  the  law  of  nature  cannot  be  purely  and  simply 
applied  to  sovereign  states,  and  that  they  must  necessarily  undergo 
some  modifications  in  order  to  accommodate  them  to  the  nature  of  the 
new  subjects  to  which  they  are  applied.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  discovered  the  full  extent  of  this  idea,  since  he  seems  not  to  approve 
•of  the  mode  of  treating  the  law  of  nations  separately  from  the  law  of 
nature  as  relating  to  individuals.  He  only  commends  Budseus's  method, 
saying,  ''It  was  right  in  that  author  to  point  out,;];  after  each  article 
of  the  law  of  nature,  the  application  which  may  be  made  of  it  to  nations 
in  their  mutual  relations  to  each  other,  so  far,  at  least,  as  his  plan  per- 
mitted or  required  that  he  should  do  this."§  Here  Barbeyrac  made  one 
step,  at  least,  in  the  right  track :  but  it  required  more  profound  reflec- 
tion, and  more  extensive  views,  in  order  to  conceive  the  idea  of  a  sys- 
tem of  natural  law  of  nations,  which  should  claim  the  obedience  of 
states  and  sovereigns,  to  perceive  the  utility  of  such  a  work,  and  espe- 
cially to  be  the  first  to  execute  it. 

This  glory  was  reserved  for  the  Baron  de  Wolf.  That  great  philoso- 
pher saw  that  the  )aw  of  nature  could  not,  with  such  modifications  afl 
the  nature  of  the  subjects  required,  and  with  sufficient  precision,  clear- 
•ness,  and  solidity,  be  applied  to  incorporated  nations,  or  states,  without 
•the  assistance  of  those  general  principles  and  leading  ideas  by  which 


*  Pnffendorf's  Law  of  Natui«  and  Nationa,        {  Note  3  on  Puffendorf 's  Law  of  Natui^ 
hook  ii.  cbap.  iii.  }  23.  and  Nations,  book  ii.  chap.  3,  }  23.    I  have 

f  Book  i.  chap.  i.  ^  14,  note  3.  not   been  able  to   procure    Badsua's  work 

t  In  hie  Element*  Philos.  Praot  from  which  I  suspect  that  Barbeyrao  derired 

th\H  idea  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 
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the  application  is  to  be  directed ;  that  it  is  by  those  principles  alone  we 
are  enabled  evidently  to  demonstrate  that  the  decisions  of  the  law  of 
nature,  respecting  individuals,  must,  pursuant  to  the  intentions  of  that 
very  law,  be  changed  and  modified  in  their  application  to  states  and 
political  societies,  and  thus  to  form  a  natural  and  necessary  law  of  na- 
tions :*  whence  he  concluded,  that  it  was  proper  to  form  a  distinct 
system  of  the  law  of  nations,  a  task  which  he  has  happily  executed. 
But  it  is  just  that  we  should  hear  what  Wolf  himself  says  in  his  Pre- 
face. 

'^  Nations,"t  says  he,  ^^  do  not,  in  their  mutual  relations  to  each 
other,  acknowledge  any  other  law  than  that  which  Nature  herself  has 
established.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  may  appear  superfluous  to  give  a 
trcMise  on  the  law  of  nations,  as  distinct  from  the  law  of  nature.  But 
those  who  entertain  this  idea  have  not  sufficiently  studied  the  subject. 
Nations,  it  is  true,  can  only  be  considered  as  so  many  individual  per- 
sons living  together  in  the  state  of  nature;  and,  for  that  reason,  we 
mnst  apply  to  them  all  the  duties  and  rights  which  nature  prescribes 
and  attributes  to  men  in  general,  as  being  naturally  born  free,  and  bound 
to  each  other  by  no  ties  but  those  of  nature  alone.  The  law  which 
arises  from  this  application,  and  the  obligations  resulting  from  it,  pro- 
ceed from  that  immutable  law  founded  on  the  nature  of  man ;  and  thus 
the  law  of  nations  certainly  belongs  to  the  law  of  nature :  it  is,  there- 
fore, on  account  of  its  origin,  called  the  natural^  and,  by  reason  of  its 
obligatory  force,  the  necessart/  law  of  nations.  That  law  is  common  to 
all  nations ;  and  if  any  one  of  them  does  not  respect  it  in  her  actions, 
she  violates  the  common  rights  of  all  the  others. 

^^But  nations  or  sovereign  states  being  moral  persons,  and  the  sub- 
jects  of  the  obligations  and  rights  resulting,  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture, from  the  act  of  association  which  has  formed  the  political  body, 
the  nature  and  essence  of  these  moral  persons  necessarily  differ,  in  many 
respects,  from  the  nature  and  essence  of  the  physical  individuals,  or 
men,  of  whom  they  are  composed.  When,  therefore,  we  would  apply 
to  nations  the  duties  which  the  law  of  nature  prescribes  to  individual 
man,  and  the  rights  it  confers  on  him  in  order  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  his 
duties,  since  those  rights  and  those  duties  can  be  no  other  than  what 
are  consistent  with  the  nature  of  their  subjects,  they  must,  in  their  ap* 
plication,  necessarily  undergo  a  change  suitable  to  the  new  subjects 
to  which  they  are  applied.     Thus,  we  see  that  the  law  of  nations  does 


*  If  it  were  not  more  advisable  for  the  founded  on  the  nature  of  man,  so  the  natural 
sake  of  brevity,  of  avoiding:  repetitions,  and  law  of  nations  is  the  natural  law  of  political 
taking  advantage  of  the  ideas  already  formed  societies,  and  founded  on  the  nature  ot 
and  established  in  the  minds  of  men, — ^if,  those  societies.  But  as  the  result  of  either 
for  all  these  reasons,  it  were  not  more  conve  mode  is  ultimately  the  same,  I  have,  in  prefer- 
ment to  presuppose,  in  this  instance,  a  know  ence,  adopted  the  more  compendious  one. 
ledge  of  the  ordinary  law  of  nature,  and  on  As  the  law  of  nature  has  already  been  treated 
that  ground  to  undertake  the  task  of  applying  of  in  an  ample  and  satisfoctory  manner,  the 
it  to  sovereign  states, — it  would,  instead  of  shortest  way  is  simply  to  make  a  rational 
•peaking  of  such  application,  be  more  accurate  application  of  it  to  nations. 
«o  say,  that,  as  the  law  of  nature,  properly  so  "f  A  nation  here  means  a  sovereign  state, 
called,  is  the  natural  law  of  individuals  and  an  indf  /endent  political  society. 
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not,  in  every  ptticicular,  remain  the  same  as  the  law  of  nature,  regu 
lating  the  actions  of  individuals.     Why  may  it  not,  therefore,  be  sepa* 
rately  treated  of,  as  a  law  peculiar  to  nations?" 

Being  myself  convinced  of  the  utility  of  such  a  work,  I  impatiently 
waited  for  Monsieur  Wolfs  production,  and,  as  soon  as  it  appeared, 
formed  the  design  of  facilitating,  for  the  advantage  of  a  greater  number 
of  readers,  the  knowledge  of  the  luminous  ideas  which  it  contains.  The 
treatise  of  the  philosopher  of  Hall  on  the  law  of  nations  is  dependent  on 
all  those  of  the  same  author  on  philosophy  and  the  law  of  nature.  In 
order  to  read  and  understand  it,  it  is  necessary  to  have  previously  stu- 
died sixteen  or  seventeen  quarto  vplumes  which  precede  it.  Besides,  it 
is  written  in  the  manner  and  even  in  the  formal  method  of  geometrical 
works.  These  circumstances  present  obstacles  which  render  it  nearly 
useless  to  those  very  persons  in  whom  the  knowledge  and  taste  of  the  true 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations  are  most  important  and  most  desirable. 
At  first,  I  thought  that  I  should  have  had  nothing  farther  to  do  than 
to  detach  this  treatise  from  the  entire  system,  by  rendering  it  indepcA 
dent  of  every  thing  Monsieur  Wolf  had  said  before,  and  to  give  it  a  new 
form,  more  agreeable,  and  better  calculated  to  insure  it  a  reception  in 
the  polite  world.  With  that  view,  I  made  some  attempts ;  but  I  soon 
found,  that  if  I  indulged  the  expectation  of  procuring  readers  among 
that  class  of  persons  for  whom  I  intended  to  write,  and  of  rendering  my 
efforts  beneficial  to  mankind,  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  form  a  very 
different  work  from  that  which  lay  before  me,  and  undertake  to  furnish 
an  original  production.  The  method  followed  by  Monsieur  Wolf  has 
had  the  effect  of  rendering  his  work  dry,  and  in  many  respects  incom- 
plete. The  different  subjects  are  scattered  through  it  in  a  manner  that 
is  extremely  fatiguing  to  the  attention :  and,  as  the  author  had,  in  his 
'*Law  of  Nature,"  treated  of  universal  public  law,  he  frequently  con- 
tents himself  with  a  bare  reference  to  his  former  production,  when,  in 
handling  the  law  of  nations,  he  speaks  of  the  duties  of  a  nation 
towards  herself. 

From  Monsieur  Wolfs  treatise,  therefore,  I  have  only  borrowed 
whatever  appeared  most  worthy  of  attention,  especially  the  definitions 
and  general  principles ;  but  I  have  been  careful  in  selecting  what  I 
drew  from  that  source,  and  have  accommodated  to  my  own  plan  the  ma- 
terials with  which  he  furnished  me.  Those  who  have  read  Monsieur 
Wolfs  treatises  on  the  law  of  nature  and  the  law  of  nations,  will  see 
what  advantage  I  have  made  of  them.  Had  I  everywhere  pointed  out 
what  I  have  borrowed,  my  pages  would  be  crowded  with  quotations 
equally  useless  and  disagreeable  to  the  reader.  It  is  better  to  acknow- 
ledge here,  once  for  all,  the  obligations  I  am  under  to  that  great  master. 
Although  my  work  be  very  different  from  his,  (as  will  appear  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  take  the  trouble  of  making  the  comparison,)  I  confess 
that  I  should  never  have  had  the  courage  to  launch  into  so  extensive 
a  field,  if  the  celebrated  philosopher  of  Ilall  had  not  preceded  my  steps, 
and  held  forth  a  torch  to  guide  me  on  my  way. 

Sometimes,  however,  I  have  ventured  to  deviate  from  the  path  which 
he  had  pointed  out,  and  adopted  sentiments  opposite  to  his.     I  will 
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here  quote  a  few  instauces.  Monsieur  Wolf,  influenced,  perhaps,  bj 
the  example  of  numerous  other  writers,  has  devoted  several  sections* 
to  the  express  purpose  of  treating  of  the  nature  o{  patrimonial  kingdoms, 
without  rejecting  or  rectifying  that  idea  so  degrading  to  human  kind. 
I  d^  not  even  admit  of  such  a  denomination,  which  I  think  equally 
shocking,  improper,  and  dangerous,  both  in  its  effects,  and  in  the  im- 
pressions it  may  give  to  sovereigns :  and  in  this,  I  flatter  myself  I  shall 
obtain  the  suS'rage  of  every  man  who  possesses  the  smallest  spark  of 
reason  and  sentiment,  in  short,  of  every  true  citizen. 

Monsieur  Wolf  determines  (Jus  Gent.  §  878)  that  it  is  naturally  law- 
ful to  make  use  oC  poisoned  weapons  in  war.  'I  am  shocked  at  such  a 
decision,  and  sorry  to  find  it  in  the  work  of  so  great  a  man.  Happily 
for  the  human  race,  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove  the  contrary,  even  from 
Monsieur  WolFs  own  principles.  What  I  have  said  on  this  subject  may 
oe  seen  in  Book  III.  §  156. 

In  the  very  outset  of  my  work,  it  will  be  found  that  I  difier  entirely 
firom  Monsieur  Wolf  in  the  manner  of  establishing  the  foundations  of 
that  species  of  law  of  nations  which  we  call  voluntary.  Monsieur  Wolf 
deduces  it  from  the  idea  of  a  great  republic  {civitatis  maximce)  instituted 
by  nature  herself,  and  of  which  all  nations  of  the  world  are  members. 
According  to  him,  the  voluntary  law  of  nations  is,  as  it  were,  the  civil 
law  of  that  great  republic.  This  idea  does  not  satisfy  me ;  nor  do  I 
think  the  fiction  of  such  a  republic  either  admissible  in  itself,  or  capa- 
ble of  afi'ording  sufficiently  solid  grounds  on  which  to  build  the  rules  of 
«he  universal  law  of  nations,  which  shall  necessar'dy  claim  the  obedient 
acquiescence  of  sovereign  states.  I  acknowledge  no  other  natural  so- 
<3iety  between  nations  than  that  which  nature  has  established  between 
mankind  in  general.  It  is  essential  to  every  civil  society  {eivitati)  that 
each  member  have  resigned  a  part  of  his  right  to  the  body  of  the  society, 
and  that  there  exist  in  it  an  authority  capable  of  commanding  all  the 
members,  of  giving  them  laws,  and  of  compelling  those  who  should  re- 
fuse to  obey.  Nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  conceived  or  supposed  to 
subsist  between  nations.  Each  sovereign  state  claims,  and  actually  pos- 
sesses an  absolute  independence  on  all  the  others.  They  are  all,  accord- 
ing to  Monsieur  Wolf  himself,  to  be  considered  as  so  many  individuals 
who  live  together  in  the  state  of  nature,  and  who  acknowledge  no  other 
laws  but  those  of  nature,  or  of  her  Great  Author.  Now,  although 
nature  has  indeed  established  a  general  society  between  mankind, 
by  creating  them  subject  to  such  wants  as  render  the  assistance  of  their 
fellow  creatures  indispensably  necessary  to  enable  them  to  live  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  men,  yet  she  has  not  imposed  on  them  any  parti- 
cular Dbligation  to  unite  in  civil  society,  properly  so  called :  and  if  they 
all  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  that  good  parent,  their  subjection  to  the 
restraints  of  civil  society  would  be  unnecessary.  It  is  true,  that  as 
there  does  not  exist  in  mankind  a  disposition  voluntarily  to  observe 
towards  each  other  the  rules  of  the  law  of  nature,  they  have  had  le- 
course  to  a  political  association,  as  the  only  adequate  remedy  against 
the  depravity  of  the  majority — the  only  means  of  securing  the  cordition 


*  In  the  Vmth  part  of  his  Law  of  Nature,  aiu*  b  his  Law  of  N«t]oiis. 
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of  the  good,  and  repressing  the  wicked  *  and  the  law  of  nature  itseU 
approves  of  this  establishment.  But  it  h  easy  to  perceive  that  the  civic 
association  is  very  far  from  being  equally  necessary  between  nations, 
as  it  was  between  individuals.  We  cannot,  therefore,  say,  that  nature 
equally  recommends  it,  much  less  that  she  has  prescribed  it.  Indivi- 
duals are  so  constituted,  and  are  capable  of  doing  so  little  by  themselves^ 
that  they  can  scarcely  subsist  without  the  aid  and  the  laws  of  civil  society 
But,  as  soon  as  a  considerable  number  of  them  have  united  under  the 
same  government,  they  become  able  to  supply  most  of  their  wants ;  and 
the  assistance  of  other  political  societies  is  not  so  necessary  to  them  as 
that  of  individuals  is  te  an  individual.  These  societies  have  still,  it  is 
true,  powerful  motives  for  carrying  on  a  communication  and  commerce 
with  each  other ;  and  it  is  even  their  duty  to  do  it ;  since  no  man  can, 
without  good  reasons,  refuse  assistance  to  another  man.  But  the  law 
of  nature  may  suffice  to  regulate  this  commerce,  and  this  correspondence. 
States  conduct  themselves  in  a  different  manner  from  individuals.  It 
is  not  usually  the  caprice  or  blind  impetuosity  of  a  single  person  that 
forms  the  resolutions  and  determines  the  measures  of  the  public :  they 
are  carried  on  with  more  deliberation  and  circumspection :  and,  on  dif- 
ficult or  important  occasions,  arrangements  are  made  and  regulations 
established  by  means  of  treaties.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  independ- 
ence is  even  necessary  to  each  state,  in  order  to  enable  her  properly 
to  discharge  the  duties  she  owes  to  herself  and  to  her  citizens,  and  to 
govern  herself  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  her  circumstances.  It  is« 
therefore,  sufficient  (as  I  have  already  said)  that  nations  should  conform 
to  what  is  required  of  them  by  the  natural  and  general  society  esta- 
lished  between  all  mankind. 

But,  says  Monsieur  Wolf,  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  law  of  nature 
cannot  always  prevail  in  that  commerce  and  society  of  nations  ;  it  must 
undergo  various  modifications,  which  can  only  be  deduced  from  this 
idea  of  a  kind  of  great  republic  of  nations,  whose  laws,  dictated  by 
sound  reason,  and  founded  on  necessity,  shall  regulate  the  alterations 
to  be  made  in  the  natural  and  necessary  law  of  nations,  as  the  civil  laws 
of  a  particular  state  determine  what  modifications  shall  take  place  in 
the  natural  law  of  individuals.  I  do  not  perceive  the  necessity  of  this 
consequence ;  and  I  flatten  myself  that  I  shall,  in  the  course  of  this 
work,  be  able  to  prove,  that  all  the  modifications,  all  the  restrictions, — 
in  a  word,  all  the  alterations  which  the  rigour  of  the  natural  law  must 
be  made  to  undergo  in  the  affairs  of  nations,  and  from  which  the  volun- 
tary law  of  nations  is  formed, — to  prove,  I  say,  that  all  these  alterations 
are  deducible  from  the  natural  liberty  of  nations,  from  the  attention  due 
to  their  common  safety,  from  the  nature  of  their  mutual  correspondence, 
thsir  reciprocal  duties,  and  the  distinctions  of  their  various  rights,  in- 
ternal and  external,  perfect  and  imperfect, — by  a  mode  of  reasoning 
nearly  similar  to  that  which  Monsieur  Wolf  has  pursued,  with  respect 
to  individuals,  in  his  treatise  on  the  law  of  nature. 

In  that  treatise  it  is  made  to  appear  that  the  rules  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  natural  liberty  of  mankind,  must  be  admitted  in  ques- 
tions of  external  right,  do  not  cancel  the  obligation  which  the  internal 
right  imposes  on  the  conscience  of  each  individual.    It  is  easy  to  apply 
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this  doctrine  to  nations,  and,  by  carefully  drawing  the  line  oT  di»tinc« 
tion  between  the  internal  and  external  right — ^between  the  necessary 
and  the  voluntary  law  of  nations — ^to  teach  them  not  to  indulge  them- 
selves in  the  commission  of  every  act  which  they  may  do  with  impunity, 
unless  it  be  approved  by  the  immutable  laws  of  justice  and  the  voice 
of  conscience. 

Since  nations,  in  their  transactions  with  each  other,  are  equally  bound 
to  admit  those  exceptions  to,  and  those  modifications  of,  the  rigour  of 
the  necessary  law,  whether  they  be  deduced  from  the  idea  of  a  great 
republic  of  which  all  nations  are  supposed  to  be  the  members,  or  derived 
from  the  source  from  whence  I  propose  to  draw  them, — there  can  be  no 
reason  why  the  system  which  thence  results  should  not  be  called  the 
Voluntary  Law  of  nations,  in  contradistinction  to  the  necessary^  inter- 
nal, and  consciential  law.  Names  are  of  very  little  consequence :  but 
it  is  of  considerable  importance  carefully  to  distinguish  these  two  kinds 
of  law,  in  order  that  we  may  never  confound  what  is  just  and  good  in 
itself,  with  what  is  only  tolerated  through  necessity. 

The  necessary  and  the  voluntary  laws  of  nations  are  therefore  both 
established  by  nature,  but  each  in  a  dififerent  manner :  the  former,  as  a 
sacred  law  which  nations  and  sovereigns  are  bound  to  respect  and  follow 
in  all  their  actions ;  the  latter,  as  a  rule  which  the  general  welfare  and 
safety  oblige  them  to  admit  in  their  transactions  with  each  other.  The 
necessary  law  immediately  proceeds  from  nature ;  and  that  common  mo- 
ther of  fnankind  recommends  the  observance  of  the  voluntary  law  of 
nations,  in  consideration  of  the  state  in  which  nations  stand  with  respect 
to  each  other,  and  for  the  advantage  of  their  affairs.  This  double  law, 
founded  on  certain  and  invariable  principles,  is  susceptible  of  demon- 
stration, and  will  constitute  the  principal  subject  of  this  work.' 

There  is  another  kind  of  law  of  nations,  which  authors  call  arbi- 
trart/,  because  it  proceeds  from  the  will  or  consent  of  nations.  States, 
as  well  as  individuals,  may  acquire  rights  and  contract  obligations,  by 
express  engagements,  by  compact  and  treaties ;  hence  results  a  conven- 
tional law  of  nations,  peculiar  to  the  contracting  powers.  Nations  may 
also  bind  themselves  by  their  tacit  consent :  upon  this  ground  rest  al] 
those  regulations  which  custom  has  introduced  between  different  states, 
and  which  constitute  the  usage  of  nations,  or  the  law  of  nations  founded 
on  custom.  It  is  evident  that  this  law  cannot  impose  any  obligation 
except  on  those  particular  nations  who  have,  by  long  use,  given  their 
sanction  to  its  maxims :  it  is  a  peculiar  law,  and  limited  in  its  operations, 
as  the  conventional  law ;  both  the  one  and  the  other  derive  all  their  obli- 
gatory force  from  that  maxim  of  the  natural  law  which  makes  it  the  duty 
of  nations  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  whether  express  or  tacit.  The  same 
maxim  ought  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  states  with  regard  to  the  trea- 
ties they  conclude  and  the  customs  they  adopt.  I  must  content  myself 
with  simply  laying  down  the  general  rules  and  principles  which  the  law 
of  nature  furnishes  for  the  direction  of  sovereigns  in  this  respect.  A 
particular  detail  of  the  various  treaties  and  customs  of  different  states 
belongs  to  history,  and  not  to  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  law  of  nations. 

Such  a  treatise  ought,  as  we  have  already  observed,  principally  to 
consist  in  a  judicious  and  rational  application  of  the  principles  of  the 
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law  of  nature  to  the  affairs  and  conduct  of  nations  and  sovereigns 
The  study  of  the  law  of  nations  supposes  therefore  a  previous  knowledge 
of  the  ordinary  law  of  nature ;  and,  in  fact,  I  proceed  on  the  supposition 
that  my  readers  are  already,  to  a  certain  degree  at  least,  possessed  of 
that  knowledge.  Nevertheless,  as  it  is  not  agreeable  to  readers  in  ge- 
neral to  be  obliged  to  recur  to  other  authorities  for  proofs  of  what  an 
author  advances,  I  have  taken  care  to  establish,  in  a  few  words,  the 
most  important  of  those  principles  of  the  law  of  nature  which  I  intend 
to  apply  to  nations.  But  I  have  not  always  thought  it  necessary  to 
trace  them  to  their  primary  foundations  for  the  purpose  of  demonstra* 
tion,  but  have  sometimes  contented  myself  with  supporting  them  by 
common  truths  which  are  acknowledged  by  every  candid  reader,  without 
carrying  the  analysis  any  farther.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  persuade, 
and  for  this  purpose  to  advance  nothing  as  a  principle  that  will  not 
readily  be  admitted  by  every  sensible  man. 

The  law  of  nations  is  the  law  of  sovereigns.  It  is  principally  for  them, 
and  for  their  ministers,  that  it  ought  to  be  written.  All  mankind  are 
indeed  interested  in  it ;  and,  in  a  free  country,  the  study  of  its  maxims 
is  a  proper  employment  for  every  citizen ;  but  it  would  be  of  little  con- 
sequence to  impart  the  knowledge  of  it  only  to  private  individuals, 
who  are  not  called  to  the  councils  of  nations,  and  who  have  no  influence 
in  directing  the  public  measures.  If  the  conductors  of  states,  if  all 
those  who  are  employed  in  public  affairs,  condescended  to  apply  seri- 
ously to  the  study  of  a  science  which  ought  to  be  their  law,  and,  as  it 
were,  the  compass  by  which  to  steer  their  course,  what  happy  effects 
might  we  not  expect  from  a  good  treatise  on  the  law  of  nations  !  W€ 
every  day  feel  the  advantages  of  a  good  body  of  laws  in  civil  society : — 
the  law  of  nations  is,  in  point  of  importance,  as  much  superior  to  the 
civil  law,  as  the  proceedings  of  nations  and  sovereigns  are  more  mo- 
mentous in  their  consequences  than  those  of  private  persons. 

But  fatal  experience  too  plainly  proves  how  little  regard  those  who 
are  at  the  head  of  affairs  pay  to  the  dictates  of  justice,  in  conjunctures 
where  they  hope  to  find  their  advantage.  Satisfied  with  bestowing  their 
attention  on  a  system  of  politics  which  is  often  false,  since  often  unjust, 
the  generality  of  them  think  they  have  done  enough  when  they  have 
thoroughly  studied  that.  Nevertheless,  we  may  truly  apply  to  states  a 
maxim  which  has  long  been  acknowledged  as  true  with  respect  to  indi- 
viduals,— that  the  best  and  safest  policy  is  that  which  is  founded  on 
virtue.  Cicero,  as  great  a  master  in  the  art  of  government  as  in  elo* 
quence  and  philosophy,  does  not  content  himself  with  rejecting  the  vul- 
gar maxim,  that  '^a  state  cannot  be  happily  governed  without  commit- 
ting injustice ;"  he  even  proceeds  so  far  as  to  lay  down  the  very  reverse 
of  the  proposition  as  an  invariable  truth,  and  maintains,  that  ^^  without 
a  strict  attention  to  the  most  rigid  justice,  public  affairs  cannot  be  ad- 
vantageously administered."* 

Providence  occasionally  bestows  on  the  world  kings  and  ministers 
whose  minds  are  impressed  with  this  great  truth.    Let  us  not  renounce 

*  Nihil  eat  quod  adhuo  de  republic^  putem  injuria  non  posse  ;  sed  hoc  Terisaimam,  sin* 
.iietnm,  et  qao  possim  longius  progredi,  nisi  sit  snmmd,  jastitiH  rempublicam  regi  non  po8s«w 
3onfirmatum,  non  modo  falsum  esse  istud.  sine    Cicero,  Fragment  ez  lib.  ^s  Repnblic&. 
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the  pleasing  hope  that  the  number  of  those'wise  conductors  of  nations 
will  one  day  be  multiplied ;  and  in  the  interim  let  us,  each  in  his  own 
sphere,  exert  our  best  efforts  to  accelerate  the  happy  period. 

It  is  principally  with  a  view  of  rendering  my  work  palatable  to  those 
by  whom  it  is  of  the  most  importance  that  it  should  be  read  and  relished, 
that  I  have  sometimes  joined  examples  to  the  maxims  I  advance :  and 
in  that  idea  I  have  been  confirmed  by  the  approbation  of  one  of  those 
ministers  who  are  the  enlightened  friends  of  the  human  race,  and  who 
alone  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  councils  of  kings.  But  I  have  been 
sparing  in  the  use  of  such  embellishments.  Without  ever  aiming  at  a 
vain  parade  of  erudition,  I  only  sought  to  afford  an  occasional  relaxation 
to  the  reader's  mind,  or  to  render  the  doctrine  more  impressive  by  an 
example,  and  sometimes  to  show  that  the  practice  of  nations  is  conform* 
able  to  the  principles  laid  down :  and,  whenever  I  found  a  convenient 
opportunity,  I  have,  above  all  things,  endeavoured  to  inspire  a  love  of 
virtue,  by  showing,  from  some  striking  passage  of  history,  how  amiable 
it  is,  how  worthy  of  our  homage  in  some  truly  great  men,  and  even  pro- 
ductive of  solid  advantage.  I  have  quoted  the  chief  part  of  my  exam- 
ples from  modem  history,  as  well  because  these  are  more  interesting, 
as  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  those  which  have  been  already  accumulated 
by  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  and  their  commentators. 

As  to  the  rest,  I  have,  both  in  these  examples  and  in  my  reasonings, 
studiously  endeavoured  to  avoid  giving  offence ;  it  being  my  intention 
religiously  to  observe  the  respect  due  to  nations  and  sovereign  powers : 
but  1  have  made  it  a  still  more  sacred  rule  to  respect  the  truth,  and 
the  interests  of  the  human  race.  If  among  the  base  flatterers  of  despotic 
power,  my  principles  meet  with  opponents,  I  shall  have  on  my  side  the 
virtuous  man,  the  friend  of  the  laws,  the  man  of  probity,  and  the  true 
citizen. 

I  should  prefer  the  alternative  of  total  silence,  were  I  not  at  liberty 
in  my  writings  to  obey  the  dictates  of  my  conscience.  But  my  pen  lies 
under  no  restraint,  and  I  am  incapable  of  prostituting  it  to  flattery.  I 
was  bom  in  a  country  of  which  liberty  is  the  soul,  the  treasure,  and  the 
fundamental  law ;  and  my  birth  qualifies  me  to  be  the  friend  of  all 
nations.  These  favourable  circumstances  have  encouraged  me  in  the 
attempt  to  render  myself  useful  to  mankind  by  this  work.  I  felt  con- 
scious of  my  deficiency  in  knowledge  and  abilities :  I  saw  that  I  was 
undertaking  an  arduous  task ;  but  I  shall  rest  satisfied  if  that  class  of 
readers  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  respect,  discover  in  my  labours 
ihe  traces  of  the  honest  man  and  the  good  citizen. 
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LAW  OF  NATIONS. 


PRELIMINARIES. 


ILEA  AND  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES   OF  THE  LAW  OF  NATIONS. 

i\  ATIONS  or  states  are  bodies  politic,  societies  of  men  2 1.  What 
united  together  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  mutual  wn»«»ntby 
safety  and  advantage  by  the  joint  efforts  of  their  combined  ^^  ^°  **' 
strength. 

Such  a  society  has  her  affairs  and  her  interests ;  she  de-  J  2.   it  is  • 
liberates  and  takes  resolutions  in  common ;  thus  becoming  a  ™^'*^  P"" 
moral  person,  who  possesses  an  understanding  and  a  will  pe-  *^°* 
culiar  to  herself,  and  is  susceptible  of  obligations  and  rights. 

To  establish  on  a  solid  foundation  the   obligations  and  i  3.  Deflni.. 
rights  of  nations^  is  the  design  of  this  work.  ^^^  ^^  ^® 

The  Law  of  Nations  is  the  science  which  teaches  the  rights  ^^^  "*" 
subsisting  between  nations  or  states^  and  the  obligatians  cor* 
respondent  to  those  rightsS^ 

(1)   The    Law    of  Nations   modifies  fare  of  aU  mankind.    {^Potiy  \  13, 14 ;  General 

the    intercourse   of  independent  com-  Mackintosh,    Bis.  8,  4 ;    Montesq.    de  riews  of  thft 

monwealths   in  peace,   and    proscribes  TEaprit  des  Lois,  Ut.  1,  o.  3 ;  and  see  law  of  na- 

limits   to   their  hostilities   in  war.     It  1  Bla.  Com.  34  to  44 ;  4  Bla.  Com.  06,  tions,  and 

prescribes,  that  in  peace  nations  should  67.)    In  oases  of  doubt  arising  upon  how  it  is  to 

do  each  other  as  mtich  good,  and  in  time  what  is  the  Law  of  Nations,  it  is  now  bo  ascer* 

of  war  a»  little  harm,  as  may  be  possi-  an    admitted   rule    among    all     Euro-  tained. 

ble,  without  injuring  their  own  proper  pean    nations,  that  our  common  reli- 

real  interests.    The  laws  of  nations,  in  gion,    Chrittianity,    pointing    out    tiie 

short,  establish  that  principle  and  rule  principles  of  natural  juetice,  should  be 

of  conduct  which   should  preyent  the  equally  appealed  to  and  observed  by 

•trongesi  nation  freoi  abusing  its  power,  all  as   an  unfailing  rule  of   constmc- 

and  Induce  it  to  act  justly  and  gene-  tion.    (2  Ward's  Law  of  Nations,  pp. 

rously  towards  other  states,  upon  the  11,  339,  340.)      The  difficulty  is,  that 

broad   principle    that    true    happiness,  there  is  no  general  moral  international 

whether  of  a  single  individual  or  of  code  framed  by  the  consent  of  the  Ea- 

several,    can    only    result    from    each  ropean  powers,  so  desirable  ***  be  fixed, 

adopting  conduct  influenced  by  a   sin-  especially  at  this  period,  when  harmony 

cere  desire  to  increase  the  general  wel-  happily  appears  to  subsist^  and  most 


N.  B.  The  notes  numbered  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  Ao.,  and  in  general  eonduding  with. 
0 ,  are  by  the  present  Editor. 
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Iv  IDEA  AND   GENERAL   PRINCIPLES 


PBELnfi-        In  this  treatise  it  will  appear,  in  what  manner  States, 
JJARIE8.    g^^j^^  ought  to  regulate  all  their  actions.     We  shall  examine 

of  the  nations  of  Europe  hare,  by  re-  mony  and  opinion,  declared  what  is  the 

cent     experioncei    become    practically  existing  international  juriBpnidence. 
convinced  of  the  advantages  that  would        Thus  Lord  Maitsfieldf  in   THquei  ▼ 

result  from  the  establishment  of  fixed  Bathj  (3  Burr.  Rep.  1481,)  stated  as  the 

general  rules,  so  as  to  reconcile  the  fre-  declaration   of  Lord    Talbot,  that    the 

quent  diycordancy  of  the  decisions  of  law  of  nations  is  to  be  collected  from 

their  various  prize  tribunals  and  upon  the  practice  of  different  nations,  (Knd  see 

other  contests.     The  statesmen  of  the  per  Sir  William  Scott,  in  The  Fladoyen, 

higher  powers  of  Europe  would  immor«  1  Rob.  Rop.  115,  pott,  IxiiL  n.  (7),)  sad 

talize  Uiemselves  by  introducing  such  the  authority  of  tcrttere,  such  as  Gro- 

a  code,  and  no  period  of  history  for  the  tins,    Barbeyrac,    Bijnkershock,    Wic- 

purpose  has  been  so  favourable  and  op-  quefor^   Ac,   there  being  no  English 

portune.      (See    Atcheson's  Report  of  writer  of  eminence  upon  the  subject, 

the  case  of  Havelock  v.  Rockicood,  Pre-  and  English  elementary  writers  of  high 

face  i.)  authority  have  also  acknowledged  thai 

The  law  of  nations   i9    adopted    in  such  foreign  authors  are  authorities  to 

»  Great  Britain  in  its  full  and  most  liberal  ascertain  the  law  of  nations.     (ComynV 

extent  by  the  common  law,  and  is  held  Digest,  tit.  "  Ambassador,"  B. ;  Yiner'^ 

to  be  part  of  the  law  of  the  land;  and  Ab.    "Merchant,"  A.    1;    and  3   Bla. 

all  statutes  relating  to  foreign  affairs  Com.  273.)     To  these  are  to  be  added 

should  be  framed  with  reference  to  that  Puffendorf,  Wolf,  Selden,  Valen,  Cle- 

rule.  (4  Bla.  Com.  67.)     But  still  there  rao,    Pothier,    Burlamaqui,    Emerigon, 

is  no  general  code;  and  to  the  regret  Roccus,  Casegis,   Loecenius,  Santema, 

that  none  has  been  introduced,  may  Maline,  Molloy,  and  above  all,  the  pre- 

be  also  added,  the  want  of  an  interna-  sent  work  of  Vattel;  to  which  may  be 

tional  court  or  tribunal,  to  decide  upon  added    some    modern   works   of  great 

and  enforce  the  law  of  nations  when  ability,  but  not  yet  acknowledged  to  be 

disputed ;  and  consequently,  although  such  high  general  authority  as  the  for- 

when   states  are    temperately  inclined  mer,   viz.  Ward's    and    Marten's  Law 

to  ascertain  and  be  governed  by  the  of  Nations,  and    the    recent  valuable 

law  of  nations,  there  will  be  little  doubt  French    publication,   Cours    de    Droit 

upon  the  decision,  or  of  the  adoption  Public  Interne  et  Exteme,  par  le  Com« 

of  measures  the  most  just ;  yet,  if  a  mandenr  Silvestre    Pinheiro    FerreizBy 

state  will  not  listen  to  the  immutable  Ministre  D'Etat  au  Paris,  1830,  which 

principles  of  reason,  upon  the  basis  of  embraces  the  French  modem  view  of 

which  the  imperfect  law  of  nations  is  the  law  of  nations  upon  most  of  the 

founded,   then  the  only  remedy  is  to  subjects  discussed  in  Vattel  and  some 

appeal  to  arms;  and  hence  frequently  others. 

the  just  cause  of  war,  which,  if  there        It  was  from  the  more  ancient  of  theM 

were  a  fixed  code,  with  a  proper  tribu-  several  authors,  and  other  similar  re- 

nal  to  construe  it,  would  in  general  be  sources,   that    Lord   Mansfield  framed 

prevented.    .  the   celebrated  letter  of  the  Duke  of 

The  pre-  The  s?urees  from  whence  is    to  be  Newcastle    to  the    King    of    Pmssia'a 

sent  sources  gathered  information — what  is  the  post-  Secretary,  which  is  considered  a  stand- 

of  informa-   tive  Law  of  Nations  generallt/  and  per-  ard   of   authority,   upon    the    laws  of 

tion  upon       manentlg  binding  upon  all  independent  nations,   as    far  as  rospeots   the  then 

the  law  of     states  f  are  acknowledged  to  be  of  three  disputed  right  to  search  for  and  seize 

•  Nations.         descriptions:  First,  the  long  and  ordi-  enemies'    property    on    board    neutrai 

nary  PRAOTICB  of  tiations,  which  affords  ships    in    certain    eases    in     time    of 

evidence  of  a  general  custom,  tacitly  war.      (See    Holliday's    Life    of  Lord 

agreed  to  be  observed  until  expressly  Mansfield,  voL  2,  p.  424,  Ac,  and  Co]  • 

abrogated.     Secondly,  the  Recitals  of  lectanea  Juridica,  1  voL  129;  see  also 

what  is  acknowledged  to    have    been  Viveash  v.  Becker,  3  Maule  &  Selwyn, 

the  law  or    practice    of   nations,  and  284,     in     which     Lord     Ellenboroai^h 

which  recitals  will  frequently  be  found  qaotes  several  of  the  above  auUiora,  to 

in  modern  treaties.    Thirdly,  the  Writ-  ascertain  the  law  of  nations  upon  tli« 

1N0S  of  eminent  authors,  who  have  long,  privilege  of  consuls.) 

AS  it  were  by  a  concurrence  of  tefti-        Upon    some    parts    of  the   law  oC 


OF  THB  LAW  OF  NATIONS  Iv 

the  Obligations  of  a  people,  as  well  towards  themselves  as    p""*™!- 
towards  other  nations ;  and  by  that  means  we  shall  discover  — ^"'^^' 


nations,  espeoially  that  relating  to  mart-  the  other  evidence  of  what  is  the  law  of 
time  affain,  there  are  ancient  codet,  nations,  yiz.  the  preyioas  ordinivrj  and 
which  either  originated  in  authority,  general  or  particular  practice,  or  the 
or  were  afterwards  acknowledged  to  opinion  of  the  authors  before  alluded  to. 
have  become  such;  but  still  those  codes  In  the  latter  part  of  the  last,  and  in 
in  the  present  state  of  commercial  in-  the  present  century,  a  great  accossion 
tercourse  are  imperfect.  Of  those  are  of  learning,  information,  and  authority 
the  Rhodian  Layn,  being  one  of  the  upon  the  law  of  nations  has  been  af- 
earliest  systems  of  marine  law,  but  forded  by  the  valuable  decisiots  of  Sir 
which  was  superseded  by  the  coUec-  W.  Scott,  (afterwards  Lord  Stowell,) 
tion  entitled  Contolato  del  Mare,  Gro-  and  Sir  J.  NichoU  in  the  Court  of  Ad- 
tius.  Book  8,  oh.  1,  s.  5,  n.  6.  Next  miralty  and  Prize  Court,  and  by  seve- 
in  order  are  the  Lawe  of  Oleron,  pro-  ral  decisions  in  our  Courts  of  Law 
mulgated  about  the  thirteenth  century,  and  Equity.  The  known  learning 
Another  system  of  international  law  and  scrupulous  justice  evinced  in  those 
was  framed  by  the  deputies  of  the  decisions,  have  commanded  the  respect, 
Hanaeatie  League  in  1597,  and  which  the  admiration  and  adoption,  of  all  the^ 
was  confirmed  with  additions  in  1614,  European  states,  and  of  that  modem, 
and  has  obtained  much  consideration  enlightened,  and  energetic  nation, 
in  the  maritime  jurisprudence  of  na-  America.  To  these  may  be  added, 
tions.  (See  remarks  on  that  code,  2  Chalmer's  Collection  of  Opinions,  which 
Ward's  Law  of  Nations,  276  to  290).  contain  great  learning  upon  many  sub- 
But  the  most  complete  and  compre-  jects  of  the  public  aflfairs  of  nations, 
hensive  system  of  the  marine  law  of  These  have  been  fully  published  since 
nations  is  the  celebrated  Ordinance  of  Vattel  wrote ;  and  the  editor  has  at- 
Marine  of  Louis  XIV.,  published  in  tempted  to  improve  tiiis  edition,  by 
16S1,  and  which,  coupled  with  the  occasionally  referring  in  the  notes  to 
commentary  of  Valin,  Lord  Mansfield  the  reports  and  work  alluded  to.  The 
always  treated  as  of  the  highest  an-  editor  has  also,  in  his  Treatise  on  Com- 
thority.  (See  1  Marshall  on  Insurance,  mercial  Law,  and  in  a  Summary  of  the 
Prelim.  Dis.  18.)  Law  of  Nations,  endeavoured  to  take 
In  modem  timet,  in  order  to  pre-  a  more  extended  view  of  some  of  those 
vent  any  dispute  upon  the  existence  branches  of  the  law  of  nations,  princi- 
or  application  of  tlie  general  law  of  pally  as  it  affects  foreign  commerce, 
nations,  either  pending  peace,  or  at  or  and  of  the  decisions  and  works  st^bse- 
after  the  subsequently  breaking  out  of  quent  to  the  publication  of  Vattel. 
war  between  two  or  more  independent  If  the  perfect  general  rights  or  laio  of  Violation 
states,  it  has  become  the  practice  to  nations  be  violsAed,  then  it  appears  to  Qf  x^aw  of 
enter  into  expreee  treatieey  carefully  pro-  be  conceded,  that  such  violation  may  Illations 
viding  for  every  contingency,  and  be  the  actual  and  avowed  ground  of  a  ^hen  a 
especially  modifying  and  softening  the  juet  war ;  and  it  is  even  laid  down  that  ground  of 
injurious  consequences  of  sudden  war  it  is  the  duty  of  every  nation  to  chas-  ^^ar. 
upon  the  commercial  and  other  inter-  tise  the  nation  guilty  of  the  aggression, 
course  between  the  two  states,  and  (Vattel,  poet,  Book  I.  chap,  xxiii.  §  283, 
sometimes  even  wholly  changing  the  p.  126;  Book  II.  chap.  ii.  2  24,  p.  144; 
character  of  war  or  of  alienage,  and  even  J  65,  66,  67,  p.  160,  161.) 
enabling  a  foreign  alien  enemy  during  Unhappily,  especially  in  modem 
war  to  retain  his  interest  in  land  in  the  times,  we  have  found  that  the  law  of 
opponent  country.  (See  an  illustrating  nations  has  sometimes  been  set  at 
instance  in  Sut*<^n  v.  Sutton,  I  Russ.  &  naught  by  overpowerful  states,  adher- 
My.  Rep.  063.)  { Society,  Ac.  v.  Neto  Ha-  ing  (to  use  the  words  x>f  an  English 
•en,  8  Wheat.  R.  464.  |  In  these  coses,  monarch)  rather  to  Common  Law  than 
the  treaty  between  the  two  contract-  stopping  tc  inquire  whether  the  law  of 
ing  states  either  alters,  or  expressly  de-  nature  and  of  justice  had  not  become, 
clarea  the  law  of  nations,  and  binds  each,  tnd  been  declared  in  that  instance, 
But  still  questions  upon  the  general  law  ^rt  of  the  law  of  nations.  It  may 
of  nations  will  frequently  arise,  and  it  Aiercfore  be  asked,  of  what  utility  is 
will  then  become  necessary  to  recur  ^'  the  law  of  nations,  since  it  in  of  such 
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§4.     In 
what  light 
nations  or 
states  are 
be  oonsi- 
dered. 


the  Rights  which  result  from  these  obligations.  For,  tiifl 
right  being  nothing  more  than  the  power  of  doing  what  ia 
morally  possible,  that  is  to  say,  what  is  proper  and  consist- 
ent with  duti/^ — ^it  is  evident  that  right  is  derived  from  (2uty, 
or  passive  obligation, — the  obligation  we  lie  under  to  act  in 
such  or  such  manner.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  a  Na- 
tion should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  obligations  incumbent 
on  her,  in  order  that  she  may  not  only  avoid  all  violation  of 
her  diUg,  but  also  be  able  distinctly  to  ascertain  her  rights, 
or  what  she  may  lawfully  require  from  other  nations. 

Nations  being  composed  of  men  naturally  free  and  inde- 
pendent, and  who,  before  the  establishment  of  civil  societies, 
^^  lived  together  in  the  state  of  nature, — Nations,  or  sovereign 
states,  are  to  be  considered  as  so  many  free  persons  living 
together  in  the  state  of  nature. 


imperfect  and  inefBoient  obligation? 
The  answer  is,  that  aU  nations,  al- 
though for  a  time  astounded  and  sur- 
prised bj  the  unexpected  aggression  of 
an  oppressive  and  ambitions  conqueror, 
wiU  yet  ultimately  feel,  and  endeavour 
to  give  effect  to,  the  true  law  of  na- 
tions, lest,  by  suffering  its  continued 
violations,  they  may  individually  be 
Bacrifioed ;  and  consequently,  as  in  the 
instance  alluded  to,  they  will  ulti- 
mately coalesce  and  associate  in  one 
common  cause,  to  humiliate  and  over- 
come the  proud  invader  of  all  just 
rights  and  principles.  It  is  therefore 
of  the  highest  Importance  to  collect  all 
the  principles  and  rules,  which,  in 
cases  of  doubt,  must  ever  be  consulted, 
at  least  by  statesmen,  in  endeavouring 
to  settle  differences  between  differing 
states;  and  no  authority  stands  higher 
in  this  respect  than  Vattel. 

There  is  no  permanent  and  general 
nent  or  oe-  *'»*<»'»<»'»o»»<»^  eourty  and  it  will  bo  found, 
•ifroi  court  ^'^^  ^"  general  the  sovereign,  or  go- 
vernment of  each  state,  who  has  the 
power  of  declaring  war  and  peace,  has 
also,  as  an  incident,  sole  power  of  de- 
ciding upon  questions  of  booty,  cap- 
ture, prize,  and  hostile  seizure,  though 
sometimes  that  power  is  delegated,  as 
in  Qreat  Britain,  as  respects  maritime 
seizures,  by  commission  to  the  judge 
of  the  Admiralty  Court,  with  an  ap- 
peal from  his  decisions  to  the  Privy 
Council.  In  these  cases  no  other  mu- 
nicipal court  has  cognizance  in  case  of 
any  hostile  seizure.  Elphinnton  v.  Be- 
drcechund,  Knapp's  Rep.  316  to  361 ; 
and  Hill  v.  Beardon,  2  lli.ss.  Rep.  608, 
and  further,  poetj  p.  39Z  So  there  is 
no  general  international  court  in  which 
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a  treaty  can  be  directly  enforced,  aL 
though,  collaterally,  its  meaning  may 
be  discussed  in  a  municipal  court; 
therefore,  no  bill  to  enforce  a  treaty 
can  be  sustained  in  equity.  Jfabob  of 
Camaiie  v.  Eaet  India  Company ,  2  Vea 
jun.  56 ;  and  Hill  v.  Beardon,  2  Sim. 
A  Stu.  437 ;  2  Russ.  Rep.  60S. 

Sometimes,  however,  cspeciaUy  in 
modem  times,  treatie»,  confirmed  by 
temporary  statutes  in  each  country,  ap- 
point a  temporary  international  court, 
with  limited  powers,  to  decide  upon 
certain  claims,  and  to  be  satisfied  oat 
of  an  appointed  public  fund.  Thus, 
in  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  by  the  59  6.  3, 
0.  31,  certain  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  carry  into  effect  the  con- 
ventions for  liquidating  the  claims  of 
British  subjects  on  the  French  govern* 
ment,  with  an  appeal  to  the  PriTy 
Council.  In  these  cases,  the  appointed 
jurisdiction  is  exclusive,  and  no  other 
municipal  court  has  any  power  as  re- 
gards the  adjustment  of  the  claims  be- 
tween the  two  subjecte  of  each  conu- 
try ; — though,  as  between  private  indi- 
viduals, if  any  claimant  stand  in  the 
situation  of  an  agent  or  trustee,  then, 
in  a  court  of  equity,  he  may  be  eom- 
pcUed  to  act  as  a  trustee  of  the  sum 
awarded  to  him.  Hill  v.  Beardon,  Jac 
Rep.  84;  2  Russ.  Rep.  608  to  633, 
over-ruling  the  Vice-Chancellor's  de- 
cision in  2  Sim.  &  Stu.  437.— C.  { To- 
me^»  V.  Voice,  1  Peters  S.  C.  Rep.  193, 
decided  upon  the  Treaty  with  Spain, 
which  ceded  Florida  to  the  United 
States,  dated  May  2d,  1819.  See  al^o 
Lestapiee  v.  Ingraham,  5  Barr,  '''I,  and 
the  cases  cited.  \ 


OP  THE  LAW  OF  NATIONS.  Ivi 


It  i^  a  settled  point  with  writers  on  the  naUiral  law,  that  prklimi- 
all  mon  inherit  from  nature  a  perfect  liberty  and  independ-  — !I£^I^' 
eaee^  of  which  they  cannot  be  deprived  without  their  own 
consent.  In  a  State,  the  individaal  citizens  do  not  enjoy 
them  fully  and  absolutely,  because  they  tiave  made  a  partial 
surrender  of  them  to  the  sovereign.  But  the  body  of  the 
nation,  the  State,  remains  absolutely  free  and  independent 
with  respect  to  all  other  men,  and  all  other  Nations,  as  long 
as  it  has  not  voluntarily  submitted  to  them. 

As  men  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  nature, — and  as  their  g  5.    To 
union  in  civil  society  cannot  have  exempted  them  from  the  ^^^}  ^^^^ 
obligation  to  observe  those  laws,  since  by  that  union  they  °°^!°°*  **"* 
do  not  cease  to  be  men, — the  entire  nation,  whose  common 
will  is  but  the  result  of  the  united  wills  of  the  citizens,  re- 
mains subject  to  the  laws  of  nature^  and  is  bound  to  respect 
them  in  all  her  proceedings.     And  since  right  arises  from  ob- 
ligation, as  we  have  just  observed  (§  3),  the  nation  possesses, 
also  the  same  rights  which  nature  has  conferred  upon  men  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  duties. 

We  must  therefore  apply  to  nations  the  rules  of  the  law  ^  6.    in 
of  nature,  in  order  to  discover  what  their  obligations  are,  and  ^hat  the 
what  their  rights :  consequently,  the  law  of  Nations  is  origin-  ^f^  ®^  ?*: 
ally  no  other  than   the  law  of  Nature  applied  to  Nations.  ^^  °"^" 
But  as  the  application  of  a  rule  cannot  be  just  and  reason-  sists. 
able  unless  it  be  made  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  subject,  we 
are  not  to  imagine  that  the  law  of  nations  is  precisely  and  in 
every  case  the  same  as  the  law  of  nature,  with  the  difference 
only  of  the  subjects  to  which  it  is  applied,  so  as  to  allow  of 
our  substituting  nations  for  individuals.     A  state  or  civil  so- 
ciety is  a  subject  very  different  from  an  individual  of  the  hu- 
man race ;  from  which  circumstance,  pursuant  to  the  law  of 
nature  itself,  there  result,  in  many  cases,  very  different  obliga- 
tions and  rights :  since  the  same  general  rule,  applied  to  two 
subjects,  cannot  produce  exactly  the  same  decisions,  when 
the  subjects  are  different ;  and  a  particular  rule  which  is  per-  [  Ivii   | 
fectly  just  with  respect  to  one  subject,  is  not  applicable  to 
another   subject   of   a   quite   different   nature.      There   are 
many  cases,   therefore,  in  which   the   law  of  Nature  does 
not  decide  between  state  and  state  in  the  same  manner  as 
it  would  between  man  and  man.     We  must  therefore  know 
how  to  accommodate  the  application  of  it  to  different  sub- 
jects ;  and  it  is  the  art  of  thus  applying  it  with  a  precision 
founded  on  right  reason,  that  renders  the  law  of  Nations  a 
distinct  science.(2) 


(2)  M.  de  Vattel  then   proceeds   to  heads — Firat,  the  natural  law  o^  na- 

state   the   different  heads   of   interna-  tions ;  and  tecondlyy  the  positive.    The 

tional  hLWf  which  has  been   variously  former   is  that  of  God  and  our  con- 

subdivided    by    othec    writers.      The  science,   and  consequently  immutable^ 

clearest  liivision  is  under  'too  principal  and  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  the  posi- 

s2  M 
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'^■™-        We  call  that  the  Necessary  Law  of  Nations  whicL  consists 
in  the  application  of  the  law  of  nature  to  Nations,     It  is 


MARIHS. 


d^    ?*!?"*"  iVi?c€«««/^  because  nations  are  absolutely  bound  to  observe  it 

uecetsary     ^^^^  kw  coutains  the  precepts  prescribed  by  the  law  of  nature 

itLXF  of  na-    to  States^  on  whom  that  law  is  not  less  obligatory  than  on  in- 

tions. ^_______ 

tive  lawj  of  nations.     The  positive  is  forming  creatures  susceptible   of  hap- 

thrcefold;   Fint,  the    nmversal   volun-  piness.      It   is   tiien   hif  wisli  tiiat  bis 

tary  law  or  uniform  practice  of  nations  creatures  should  be  as  happy  M  is  oun> 

in    general ;    secondly,    the    cuetomary  sistent  with  their  nature  :  conaequentlx, 

law ;   and  thirdly,  the  conventional  law  it  is  his  will  that  they  should,  in  their 

or  treatiea.     (See  1  Chitty's   Gommer-  whole  conduct,  follow  the  rules  which 

cial  Law,  25  to  47.) — G.  that  same  nature  lays  down  for  them, 

The  following  noto  of  a  former  edi-  as  the  most  certain  road  to  happiQ.e8i. 

tor  is  deservedly  retained.  Thus  the  will  of  the  Creator  perfecdj 

The  study  of  the  science  of  the  law  coincides  with  the  simple  indicationi 
of  nations  presupposes  an  acquaint-  of  nature ;  and  those  two  sources  pro- 
ance  with  the  ordinary  law  of  nature,  duciug  the  same  law,  unite  in  forming 
of  which  human  individuals  are  the  the  same  obligation.  The  whole  re- 
objects.  Nevertheless,  for  the  sake  of  Torts  to  the  first  great  end  of  man, 
those  who  have  not  systematically  which  is  happiness.  It  waa  to  con- 
studied  that  law,  it  will  not  be  amiss  duct  him  to  that  great  end  that  the 
to  give  in  this  place  a  general  idea  of  laws  of  nature  were  ordained :  it  is  from 
it  The  natural  law  is  the  tcience  of  the  desire  of  hailpiness  that  his  obligv 
the  latoa  of  nature,  of  those  laws  which  tion  to  observe  ,  thoK-o  laws  arixt*. 
nature  imposes  on  mankind,  or  to  There  is,  therefore,  no  man — wb«U 
which  they  are  subject  by  the  ver}*  cir-  ever  may  be  his  ideas  respecting  the 
cumstance  of  their  being  men ;  a  sci-  origin  of  the  universe— even  if  he  hsd 
ence,  whose  first  principle  is  this  axiom  the  misfortune  to  be  an  atheist — i«ho 
of  incontestable  truth — "  The  great  is  not  bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  na- 
end  of  every  being  endowed  with  in-  ture.  They  are  necessary  to  the  gine- 
tellect  and  sentiment,  is  happiness.''  ral  happiness  of  mankind ;  and  tv ho- 
lt is  by  the  desire  alone  of  that  happi-  ever  should  reject  them,  whoever  should 
'  DOSS,  that  we  can  bind  a  creature  pos-  openly  despise  them,  would  by  snob 
sessed  of  the  faculty  of  thought,  and  conduct  alone  declare  himself  an  ene- 
fitrm  the  ties  of  that  obligation  which  my  to  the  human  race,  and  deserve  to 
nhnXl  make  him  submit  to  any  rule,  be  treated  as  such.  Now,  one  of  the 
Now,  by  studying  the  nature  of  things,  first  truths  which  the  study  of  iuan  re- 
and  that  of  man  in  particular,  we  may  veals  to  us,  and  which  is  a  necessary 
thence  deduce  the  rules  which  man  consequence  of  his  nature,  is,  that  in 
must  foUow  in  order  to  attain  his  great  a  state  of  lonely  separation  from  the 
end, — to  obtain  the  most  perfect  hap-  rest  of  his  species,  he  cannot  attain 
pinoss  of  which  he  is  susceptible.  We  his  great  end — happiness :  and  the 
call  those  rules  the  natural  laws,  or  reason  is,  that  he  was  intended  to  live 
the  laws  of  nature.  They  are  certain,  in  society  with  his  fellow-creatures, 
they  are  sacred,  and  obligatory  on  Nature,  herself,  therefore,  has  esta- 
every  man  possessed  of  reason,  inde-  blished  that  society,  whose  groat  end 
pendently  of  every  other  oonsidera-  is  the  common  advantage  of  all  itt 
tion  than  that  of  his  nature,  and  even  members;  and  the  means  of  attaining 
though  v^e  should  suppose  him  totally  that  end  constitute  the  rules  that  carh 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  a  God.  individual  is  bound  to  observe  in  his 
But  the  sublime  consideration  of  an  whole  conduct  Such  are  the  natural 
eternal,  necessary,  infinite  Being,  the  laws  of  human  society.  Ilaving  thiis 
author  of  the  universe,  adds  the  most  given  a  general  idea  of  them,  which  n 
lively  energy  to  thtf  law  of  nature,  and  sufllcient  for  any  intelligent  reaikr, 
carries  it  to  the  highest  degree  of  per-  and  is  developed  at  large  in  several 
fection.  That  necessary  Being  no-  valuable  works,  let  us  return  to  the  par- 
oessarily  unites  in  himself  all  perfco-  ticular  object  of  this  treatise. — >'oto 
tion :  he  is,  therefore,  superlatively  ed.  a.  d.  1797.  • 
good,  and  displays  his  goodness  by 
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dividuals,  since  states  are  composed  of  men,  their  resolutions  pkkliki- 
are  taken  by  men,  and  the  law  of  nature  is  binding  on  all  "^'^*' 
men,  under  whatever  relation  they  act.  This  is  the  law 
which  Grotius,  and  those  who  follow  him,  call  the  Internal 
law  of  Nations,  on  account  of  its  being  obligatory  on  nations 
in  point  of  conscience,{8)  Several  writers  term  it  the  Na- 
tural law  of  Nations, 

Since  therefore  the  necessary  law  of  nations  consists  in  the  ^  g.    it  u 
application  of  the  law  of  nature  to  states, — which  law  is  im-  immuubie. 
mutable,  as  being  founded  on  the  nature  of  things,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  nature  of  man, — it  follows  that  the  Necessary 
law  of  nations  is  immutahle. 

Whence,  as  this  law  is  immutable,  and  the  obligations  that  ^  9.  Xatiuni 
arise  from  it  necessary  and  indispensable,  nations  can  neither  can  make 
make  any  changes  in  it  by  their  conventions,  dispense  with  itpo/^^*°6* 
in  their  own  conduct,  nor  reciprocally  release  each  other  from  d^aUnsT 
the  observance  of  it.  with  the  >b. 

This  is  the  J)rinciple  by  which  we  may  distinguish  Zati^fwZ  ligations 
conventions  or  treaties  from  those  that  are  not  lawful,  and  ^^ng  fron 
innocent  and  rational  customs  from  those  that  are  unjust  or^ 
censurable. 

There  are  things,  just  in  themselves,  and  allowed  by  the 
necessary  law  of  nations,  on  which  states  may  mutually  agree 
with  each  other,  and  which  they  may  consecrate  and  enforce 
by  their  manners  and  customs.  There  are  others  of  an  in-  [  lix  ] 
different  nature,  respecting  which,  it  rests  at  the  option  of 
nations  to  make  in  their  treaties  whatever  agreements  they 
please,  or  to  introduce  whatever  custom  or  practice  they 
think  proper.  But  every  treaty,  every  custom,  which  con- 
travenes the  injunctions  or  prohibitions  of  the  Necessary  law 
of  nations  is  unlawful.  It  will  appear,  however,  in  the  sequel, 
that  it  is  only  by  the  Internal  law,  by  the  law  of  Conscience, 
such  conventions  or  treaties  are  always  condemned  as  unlaw- 
ful, and  that,  for  reasons  which  shall  be  given  in  their  pro- 
per place,  they  are  nevertheless  often  valid  by  the  external 
law.  Nations  being  free  and  independent,  though  the  con- 
duct of  one  of  them  be  illegal  and  condemnable  by  the  laws 
of  conscience,  the  others  are  bound  to  acquiesce  in  it,  when 
it  does  not  infringe  upon  their  perfect  rights.  The  liberty 
of  that  nation  would  not  remain  entire,  if  the  others  were  to 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  of  inspecting  and  regulating 
her  actions ;  an  assumption  on  their  part,  that  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nature,  which  declared  every  nation  free 
and  independent  of  all  the  others. 

Man  is  so  formed  by  nature,  that  he  cannot  supply  all  his  j  10.    So 
own  wants,  but  necessarily  stands  in  need  of  the  intercourse  ^^^}y  <^*'**- 
and  assistance  of  his  fellow-creatures,  whether  for  his  imme-  ^^^^^^'^  ^^ 

'  .     nature 

between  al< 
(8)    See    this    position    illustrated,    meroial  Law,  28,  and  n.  (4),  j»rsf,  Iz.  mankind. 
Maekinlosh,    Dis.  7;  1  Chivy's   Com-    — C. 
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PKKLiMi.    diate  preservation,  or  for  the  sake  of  perfecting  his  nature, 

^-and  enjoying  such  a  life  as  is  suitable  to  a  rational  being. 

This  is  sufficiently  proved  by  experience.  We  have  in- 
stances of  persons,  who,  having  grown  up  to  manhood  among 
the  bears  of  the  forest,  enjoyed  not  the  use  of  speech  or  of 
reason,  but  were,  like  the  brute  beasts,  possessed  only  of  sen- 
sitive faculties.  We  see  moreover  that  nature  has  refused  to 
bestow  on  men  the  same  strength  and  natural  weapons  of  de- 
fence with  which  she  has  furnished  other  animals — having,  in 
lieu  of  those  advantages,  endowed  mankind  with  the  facultiea 
of  speech  and  reason,  or  at  least  a  capability  of  acquiring 
them  by  an  intercourse  with  their  fellow-creatures.  Speech 
enables  them  to  communicate  with  each  other,  to  give  each 
other  mutual  assistance,  to  perfect  their  reason  and  know- 
ledge ;  and  having  thus  become  intelligent,  they  find  a  thou- 
sand methods  of  preserving  themselves,  and  supplying  their 
wants.  Each  individual,  moreover,  is  intimately  conscious 
that  he  can  neither  live  happily  nor  improve  his  nature  with- 
out the  intercourse  and  assistance  of  others.  Since,  there- 
fore, nature  has  thus  formed   mankind,  it  is  a  convincing 

[  Ix  ]    proof  of  her  intention  that  they  should  communicate  with, 
and  mutually  aid  and  assist  each  other. 

Hence  is  deduced  the  establishment  of  natural  society  among 
men.  The  general  law  of  that  society  isy  that  each  indivi- 
dual should  do  for  the  others  every  thing  which  their  necessities 
require,  and  which  he  can  perform  witliout  neglecting  the  duty 
that  he  owes  to  himself:  (4)  a  law  which  all  men  must  observe 
in  order  to  live  in  a  manner  consonant  to  their  nature,  and 
conformable  to  the  views  of  their  common  Creator, — a  law 
which  our  own  safety,  our  happiness,  our  dearest  interests, 
ought  to  render  sacred  to  every  one  of  us.  Such  is  the  gene- 
ral obligation  that  binds  us  to  the  observance  of  our  duties: 
let  us  fulfil  them  with  care,  if  we  would  wisely  endeavour  to 
promote  our  own  advantage. (5) 

(4)  Ante,  Ivii.  n.  (2),  pott,  Ix.  n.  (4).       whether  Uie  precise  acts  required  of 

(5)  See  the  same  position,  post,  him  he  or  be  not  such  as  their  own 
^  13,  and  pott,  chap.  ii.  §  2  and  88.  municipal  Ian  will  enforce ;  just  so  a 
The  naturalf  or  primary  law,  is  that  «tofe,  in  its  relations  with  other  states, 
of  God  and  our  eonseience,  the  law  is  bound  to  conduct  herself  in  ttia 
which  enjoins  us  to  do  good  to  our  spirit  of  justice,  benevolence,  and  j^ood 
neighbour,  whether  in  literal  strictness  faith,  even  though  there  be  no  positive 
he  may  have  a  perfect  right  to  demand  rules  of  international  law,  by  the  let- 
such  treatment  from  us  or  not  This  ter  of  which  she  may  be  actually  tied 
is  a  law  that  ought  to  be  as  strong  in  down.  The  same  rules  of  morality 
obligation  as  the  most  distinct  and  which  hold  together  men  in  families, 
positive  rule,  though  it  may  not  al-  and  which  form  families  into  a  corn- 
ways  be  capable  of  the  same  precise  monwealth,  also  link  together  seveml 
definition,  nor  consequently  may  al-  commonwealths  as  members  of  the 
low  the  same  remedi^e  to  enforce  its  ob-  great  society  of  mankind.  Comiuon- 
servance.  As  an  individtuil  is  bound  wealths,  as  weU  as  private  men,  are 
by  the  law  of  nature  to  deal  honour-  liable  to  injury,  and  capable  of  benefit 
«bly  and  truly  with  other  individuals,  from  each  '.ther;  it  is   therefore  th«ir 
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It  is  easy  to  conceive  what  exalted  felicity  the  world  would  pbblu<i- 
enjoy,  were  all  men  willing  to  observe  the  rule  that  we  have  ^^'"'*' 
just  laid  down.  On  the  contrary,  if  each  man  wholly  and 
immediately  directs  all  his  thoughts  to  his  own  interest^  if  he 
does  nothing  for  the  sake  of  other  men,  the  whole  human  race 
together  will  be  immersed  in  the  deepest  wretchedness.  Let 
us  therefore  endeavour  to  promote  the  general  happiness  of 
mankind :  all  mankind,  in  return,  will  endeavour  to  promote 
ours,  and  thus  we  shall  establish  our  felicity  on  the  most  solid 
foundations. 


The  univerml  society  of  the  human  race  being  an  institu-  ?  ^^'  -^^ 

- '  between 

nations. 


tion  of  nature  herself,  that  is  to  say,  a  necessary  consequence  ®*^**'* 


of  the  nature  of  man, — all  men,  in  whatever  stations  they 
are  placed,  are  bound  to  cultivate  it,  and  to  discharge  its 
duties.  They  cannot  liberate  themselves  from  the  obligation 
by  any  convention,  by  any  private  association.  When,  there- 
fore, they  unite  in  civil  society  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
separate  state  or  nation,  they  may  indeed  enter  into  particu- 
lar engagements  towards  those  with  whom  they  associate 
themselves ;  but  they  remain  still  bound  to  the  performance 
of  their  duties  towards  the  rest  of  mankind.  Ail  the  differ- 
ence consists  in  this,  that  having  agreed  to  act  in  common, 
and  having  resigned  their  rights  and  submitted  their  will  to 
the  body  of  the  society,  in  every  thing  that  concerns  their 
common  welfare,  it  thenceforward  belongs  to  that  body,  that 
state,  and  its  rulers,  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  humanity  towards  [  Ixi  ] 
strangers,  in  every  thing  that  no  longer  depends  on  the 
liberty  of  individuals ;  and  it  is  the  state  more  particularly 
that  is  to  perform  those  duties  towards  other  states.  We  have 
already  seen,  (§  5),  that  men  united  in  society  remain  subject 
to  the  obligations  imposed  upon  them  by  human  nature. 
That  society,  considered  as  a  moral  person,  since  possessed 
of  an  understanding,  volition,  and  strength  peculiar  to  itself, 
is  therefore  obliged  to  live  on  the  same  terms  with  other  socie- 
ties or  states,  as  individual  man  was  obliged,  before  those 
establishments,  to  live  with  other  men^  that  is  to  say,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  natural  society  established  among  the 
human  race,  with  the  difference  only  of  such  exceptions  as 
may  arise  from  the  different  nature  of  the  subjects. 


duty  to  reverenoe,  to  practise,  and  to  t3r'8    Commereial   Law,    28;    Mackin- 

onforoe,  those  rules   of  justice  which  tosh,  Diso.    7;   Peake's  Rep.    116;   2 

control    end    restrain    injury,    which  Hen.  Bla.  259 ;  and  see  ante,  J  7 ;  and 

regnlate  and  augment  benefit,   which  see  extract  from  Mr.  Pitt's  celebrated 

preserve  civilized  states  in  a  tolerable  speech  on  conclnding  the   commercial 

condition  of  security  from  wrong,  and  treaty    between     Great    Britain     and 

which,    if    tiiey    could    be    generally  France  in  A.  d.  1786,  and  in  which  he 

cboyed,   would    establish,  and  perma-  powerfully  refuted  the  doctrine  of  na- 

Dently  maintain,  the  well-being  of  the  tional  and  hereditary  antipathy  between 

oniv^raal  commonwealth  of  the  human  England  and  France;  rfoet,  book  ii.  chap 

«ce.     (See    Observations   in   1    Chit-  ii.  J  21   ti  144. — C. 
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Since  the  object  of  the  natural  society  established  between 

all  mankind  is — that  they  should  lend  each  other  mutual  as- 

'  ^  ^  sistance,  in  order  to  attain   perfection  themselves,  and   to 

thif  soci-     render  their  condition  as  perfect  as  possible, — and  since  na- 

etj  it  n&-    tions,  considered  as  so  many  free  persons  living  together  in 

tioEfl.  a  state  of  nature,  are  bound  to  cultivate  human  society  with 

each  other, — the  object  of  the  great  society  established  by 

nature  between  all  nations  is  also  the  interchange  of  mutuai 

assistance  for  their  own  improvement,  and  that  of  their  con* 

dition. 

2 13.   First      The  first  general  law  that  we  discover  in  the  very  object 

general  ob-  of  the  society  of  nations,  is  that  ea>ch  individual  nation  is 

ligation— to  ifQ^^  iq  contrilmte  evert/  thing  in  her  power  to  the  happiness 

benefit  other        ,         ^    ..         ^    71  ^i  ^i     ^  *  ^  ^^ 

nations  but  ^^  perfection  of  all  the  others  J* 

not  to  pre-        But  the  duties  that  we  owe  to  ourselves  being  unquestion- 
judice  itself,  ably  paramount  to  those  we  owe  to  others, — a  nation  owes 
herself  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  preference  to  all  other 
nations,  to  do  every  thing  she  can  to  promote  her  own  hap- 
a  14.  Ex-     piness  and  perfection.     (I  say,  every  thing  she  can^  not  only 
pianation     in  a  physical  but  in  a  moral  sense, — ^that  is,  every  thing 
of  this  ob-    that  she  can  do  lawfully^  and  consistently  with  justix;e  and 
senration.     Jionour.)     When,  therefore,  she  cannot  contribute  to  the  wel- 
fare of  another  nation  without  doing  an  essential  injury  to 
[  Ixii  ]  herself,  her  obligation  ceases  on  that  particular  occasion,  and 
she  is  considered  as  lying  under  a  disability  to  perform  the 
office  in  question.  (6) 
{ 15.   The       Nations  being  free  and  independent  of  each  other,  in  the 
second  ge-    same  manner  as  men  are  naturally  free  and  independent,  the 
P***^  ^r     second  general  law  of  their  society  is,  that  each  nation  should 
u  and  inT  ^^  ^^f^  *^  ^^^  peaceable  enjoyment  of  that  liberty  which  she  in- 
dependence  herits  from  nature.     The  natural  society  of  nations  cannot 
of  nations,   subsist,  unlcss  the  natural  rights  of  each  be  duly  respected. 
No  nation  is  willing  to  renounce  her  liberty ;  she  will  rather 
break  ofi*  all  commerce  with  those  states  that  should  attempt 
to  infringe  upon  it. 
}  16.   Effect     As  a  consequence  of  that  liberty  and  independence,  it  ex- 
vf  that  liber- clusively  belongs  to  each  nation  to  form  her  own  judgment  of 
'^  what  her  conscience  prescribes  to  her, — of  what  she  can  or 

cannot  do, — of  what  it  is  proper  or  improper  for  her  to  do :  and 


*  Xenophon  points  out  the  true  rea-  n.  (1),  Iz.  n.  (5) ;  Book  IL  chap.  ii.  }  21, 

son  of  this  first  of  all  duties,  and.  esta-  p.  144,  j9o«t.— C. 

>>Iish«s  its  necessity,  in   the  following  (6)  Pufi'endorf,  b.  iii.  c.  8,  s.  6,  p.  29, 

words: — "If  we  see  a  mail  who  is  uni-  writes  dearlj  and   decidedly  on   this 

formly  eager  to  pursue  his  own   pri-  important  subject ; — ^he  obserros  '*  The 

▼ate  advantage,  without  regard  to  the  law  of  humanity  does  not  seem  to  oblii^a 

rules  of  honour  or  the  duties  of  friend-  us    to    grant    passage   to    any    other 

ship,  why    should    we    in    any  emer-  goods,  except  such   as    are   absolutely 

gency  think   of   sparing  him?"    Note  necessary    for    the    support   of    their 

edit.  A,  D'.  1797.    See  modem  author!-  life  to  whom  they  are  thus  conTeyed.** 

ties  .n  support  of  that  position,  ante,  ly.  — C. 
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of  course  it  rests  solely  with  her  to  examine  and  determine    p»«i'nn- 

whether  she  ean  perform  any  office  for  another  nation  without 

neglecting  the  duty  which  Bhe  owes  to  herself  In  all  cases, 
therefore,  in  which  a  nation  has  the  rigfit  of  judging  what 
her  duty  requires,  no  other  nation  can  compel  her  to  act  in 
such  or  such  particular  manner :  for  any  attempt  at  such 
compulsion  would  be  an  infringement  on  the  liberty  of  nations. 
We  have  no  right  to  use  constraint  against  a  free  person,  ex- 
cept in  those  cases  where  such  person  is  bound  to  perform 
some  particular  thing  for  us,  ahd  for  some  particular  reason 
which  does  not  depend  on  his  judgment, — ^in  those  cases,  in 
short,  where  we  have  a  perfect  right  against  him. 

In  order  perfectly  to  understand  this,  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 1 17.  Dis- 
serve, that  the  obligation,  and  the  right  which  corresponds  *^»»»«*»on«  ^«- 
to  or  is  derived  from  it,  are  distinguished  into  external  ^^^  uaTand  ex- 
internal.     The  obligation  is  internal^  -  as  it  binds  the  con-  temai,  per- 
seiencCy  and  is  deduced  from  the  rules  of  our  duty :  it  is  ex-  feet  and  im- 
temal,  as  it  is  considered  relatively  to  other  men,  and  pro-  P^'f®*'  o^i*- 
duces  some  right  between  them.     The  internal  obligalion  is  rithta.'  *" 
always  the  same  in  its  nature,  though  it  varies  in  degree ;  but 
the  external  obligation  is  divided  into  perfect  and  imperfect; 
and  the  right  that  results  from  it  is  also  perfect  or  imperfect. 
The  perfect  right  is  that  which  is  accompanied  by  the  right 
of  compelling  those  who  refuse  to  fulfil  the  correspondent  ob- 
ligation ;  the  imperfect  right  is  unaccompanied  by  that  right 
of  compulsion.     The  perfect  obligation  is  that  which  gives  to  [  Ixiii  ] 
the  opposite  party  the  right  of  compulsion;  the  imperfect 
gives  him  only  a  right  to  ask. 

It  is  now  easy  to  conceive  why  the  right  is  always  imper- 
fect, when  the  correspondent  obligation  depends  on  the  judg- 
ment of  the  party  in  whose  breast  it  exists ;  for  if,  in  such  a 
case,  we  had  a  right  to  compel  him,  he  would  no  longer  enjoy 
the  freedom  of  determination  respecting  the  conduct  he  is  to 
pursue  in  order  to  obey  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience. 
Our  obligation  is  always  imperfect  with  respect  to  other 
people,  while  we  possess  the  liberty  of  judging  how  we  are 
to  act :  and  we  retain  that  liberty  on  all  occasions  where  we 
ought  to  be  free. 

Since  men  are  naturally  equal,  and  a  perfect  equality  pre-  ?  is.  Equal, 
vails  in  their  rights  and  obligations,  as  equally  proceeding  ^^J  ®^  ■^*" 
from  nature — Nations  composed  of  men,  and  considered  as 
so  many  free  persons  living  together  in  a  state  of  nature,  are 
naturally  equal,  and  inherit  from  nature  the  same  obligations 
and  rights.  Power  or  weakness  does  not  in  this  respect  pro- 
duce any  difference.  A  dwarf  is  as  much  a  man  as  a  giant ; 
a  small  republic  is  no  less  a  sovereign  state  than  the  most 
powerful  kingdom. 

By  a  necessary  consequence  of  that  equality,  whatever  is  ?  i®-  B^*** 
lawful  for  one  nation  is  equally  lawful  for  any  other ;  and  ^^  *^* 
whatever  is  unjustifiable  in  the  one  is  equally  so  in  the  other.  ^^  *  ^' 
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pRBUMi-        A  nation  then  is  mistress  of  her  own  actions  so  long  as 
they  do  not  affect  the  proper  and  perfect  rights  of  ^.ny  other 


NARIRS. 


I  20.  Each  nation — so  long  as  she  is  only  internally  bound,  and  does  not 
m^stresB'of  ^^  under  any  external  and  perfect  obligation.  If  she  makes 
her  own  ao-  ^^  iU  ^sc  of  her  liberty,  she  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty ; 
tions  when  but  Other  nations  are  bound  to  acquiesce  in  her  conduct, 
they  do  not  gince  they  have  no  right  to  dictate  to  her. 
nerfect  *  Since  nations  are  /ree,  independent^  and  equcd — and  since 

rights  of      6&ch  possesses  the  right  of  judging^  according  to  the  dictates 
others.         of  her  conscience,  what  condifct  she  is  to  pursue  in  order  to 
fulfil  her  duties ;  the  effect  of  the  whole  is,  to  produce,  at 
Lotion  of "°  ^^*^*   externally  and  in   the   eyes   of  mankind,    a   perfect 
the  voiun-    equality  of  rights  between  nations,  in  the  administration  of 
tary  law  of  their  affairs  and  the  pursuit  of  their  pretensions,  without  re- 
nations.       gard  to  the  intrinsic  justice  of  their  conduct,  of  which  others 
have  no  right  to  form  a  definitive  judgment ;  so  that  what- 
ever may  be  done  by  any  one  nation  may  be  done  by  any 
[  Jxiv  ]  other;  and  they  ought,  in  human  society,  to  be  considered 
as  po^essing  equal  rights. 

Each  nation  in  fact  maintains  that  she  has  justice  on  her 
side  in  every  dispute  that  happens  to  arise ;  and  it  does  not 
belong  to  either  of  the  parties  interested,  or  to  other  nations, 
to  pronounce  a  judgment  on  the  contested  quest i  The 

party  who  is  in  the  wrong  is  guilty  of  a  crime  ag.i.  i  her 
own  conscience  ;  but  as  there  exists  a  possibility  that  she  may 
perhaps  have  justice  on  her  side,  we  cannot  accuse  her  of 
violating  the  laws  of  society. 

It  is  therefore  necessary,  on  many  occasions,  that  nations 
should  suffer  certain  things  to  be  done,  though  in  their  own 
nature  unjust  and  condemnable ;  because  they  cannot  oppose 
them  by  open  force,  without  violating  the  liberty  of  some 
particular  state,  and  destroying  the  foundations  of  their 
natural  society.  And  since  they  are  bound  to  cultivate  that 
society,  it  is  of  course  presumed  that  all  nations  have  con- 
sented to  the  principle  we  have  just  established.  The  rules 
that  are  deduced  from  it  constitute  what  Monsieur  Wolf  calls 
^Hhe  voluntary  law  of  nations;*'  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  use  the  same  term,  although  we  thought  it 
necessary  to  deviate  from  that  great  man  in  our  manner  of 
establishing  the  foundation  of  that  law.  (7) 


(7)  The  natural  primary  or  internal  voluntary  laWf  or  those  mles  which  are 

law  of  nations  which  is  thus  binding  considered  to  have  become  law  by  the 

in  conscience,  and  immutable,  it  mast  uniform  practice  of  nations  im  genen4t 

\e  admitted,  is  mere  theory,  until  it  has  and  by  the  manifest  utility  of  the  rules 

.een  assented  to  by  a  state  as  binding  themselves; — tecondly,    the    cuutomai-y 

^n  her :  but  besides  that  law  of  con-  law,   or  that  which,  from  motives   of 

science,  which,  until  so  assented  to,  is  convenience,  baa  by  tacit  but  implied 

imperfect,  there  is  what  is  termed  the  offreement  prevailed,  not   generally  in- 

positive  or  secondary  law  of  nations,  and  deed  among   iHl   nations,  nor  with   so 

which  ifi  thretfoldf  Jirtt,  the  univereal  paramount  utility  as  to  become  a  por. 
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Tho  laws  of  aatnral  society  are  of  such  importance  to  the    'mlimi- 
safety  rf  all  A.ates,  that,  if  the  custom  once  prevailed  of     *^'*"*- 


trampling  them  under  foot,  no  nation  could  flatter  herself  i^^'  .^**^^* 
with  the  hope  of  preserving  her  national  existence,  and  en-^^*gj^"g 
joying   domestic   tranquillity,  however   attentive  to  pursue  infVactors 
every  measure  dictated  by  the   most  consummate  prudence,  ^^  *^«  ^a^ 
justice,  and  moderation.*     Now  all  men  and  all  states  have  **^ '**^®'**' 
a  perfect  right  to  those  things  that  are  necessary  for  their 
preservation,  since  that  right  corresponds  to  an  indispensa-  Right  of  d«.. 
ble  obligation.     All  nations  have  therefore  a  right  to  resort  *5i*^8  ^^'^ 
to  forcible  means  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  any  one  par- 
ticular nation  who  openly  violates  the  laws  of  the  society 
which  Nature  has  established  between  them,  or  who  directly 
attacks  the  welfare  and  safety  of  that  society. 

But  c^re  must  be  taken  not  to  extend  that  right  to  the  J  23.    Met* 
prejudice  of  the  liberty  of  nations.     They  are  all  free  and  "J^®  ^^  ^^^^ 
independent,  but  bound  to  observe  the  laws  of  that  society"*^** 
which  Nature   has   established   between   them;  and  so  far 
bound,  that,  when  any  of  them  violates  those  laws,  the  others 
have  a  right  to  repress  her.     The  conduct  of  each  nation,  [  Ixv  ] 
therefore,  is  no  further  subject  to  the  control  of  the  others, 
than  as  the  interests  of  natural  society  are  concerned.     The 
general  and  common  right  of  nations  over  the  conduct  of  any 
sovereign  state  is  only  commensurate  to  the  object  of  that 
society  which  exists  between  them. 

tion    of   untvenal   voluntary  law,  but  bear  yoa  out    in    a   ftirther  progrem; 

enoagh  to  have  acqaired  a  pre»eriptive  thus,  for    instanoe,  on    mere    general 

obligation    among    certain    states,    bo  principles,  it  is  lawful  to  destroy  your 

situated  as  to  be  mutually  benefited  by  enemy,  and   mere    general    prineiples 

it,  as    tbe    customary  law  provailing  make    no    great    difference  as   to  the 

among  different  nations  in  the  whale  manner  by  which  this  is  to  be  effected ; 

fishery,  and  illustrated  by  the  decision  but  the  conventional  law  of  mankind, 

in  Fenninga  v.  Lord  OrtnvilU,  1  Taunt,  which  is '  evidenced  in  their  jn-aetiee, 

Bep.  241,  248,  upon  the  division  of  the  does    make  a    distinction,  and  allows 

profits  arising  from  a  whale  when  killed  some  and  prohibits  other  modes  of  de- 

by   the  crews   of  several    boats;   and  struction;  and  a  belligerent  is  bound 

thirdly,  the   conventioiial  law,   or  that  to    confine    himself   to    those     modes 

which  is  agreed  between  particular  states  which  the  common  practice  of  mankind 

by  exprent  treaties,  a  law  binding  only  has  employed,  and  to  relinquish  "  those 

ipon    tbe    parties  among  whom   such  which    the    same    practice    has    not 

treaties  are  in   force.    See   1  Cbitty's  brought  within  the   ordinary  exercise 

Commercial  Law,  28,  29,  and  see  pott,  of  war,  however  sanctioned  by  its  prin- 

2  27,  p.  66.  ciples  and  purposes  :*'  so  it  has  ever 

In  the  case  of  the  ship,  Flad  Oyen,  been  the  practice  of  nations  to  bring 

1  Rob.  Rep.  115,  Sir  William  Scott  ob-  vessels  captured  by  them  into  their  own 

lerred,   "A  great  part  of  the  law  of  ports,  and  to  condemn  them  as  prize  in 

nations  stands  on  the  utage  and  prac-  their  oton  Admiralty  Courts ;  and  there- 

tice  of  nations,  and  on  no  other  foundo'  fore  a  sentence  of  condemnation  in  tbe 

tion :  it  is  introduced,  indeed,  by  gene-  neutral  country  would  be  illegal  and 

ral  principles,  but  it  travels  with  those  void.    Ibid. — 0. 

general  principles  only  to  a  certain  ez-        *  Etenim  si    hsBC    pertubare  omnia 

tent;  and   if   it  stops  there,  you  are  et   permiscere  volumns,  totam  vitam, 

not  at  liberty  to  go  farther  and  to  say,  periculosam,    insidiosam,    infestamqne 

that  xi^rf  general  speculations  would  reddemus.    Gioero  In  Yerr.  iL  15. 
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pRRLnfi.        The  several  engagements  into  which  nations  may  enter 
NARiK8^_  produce  a  new  kind  of  law  of  nations,  called  Conventional, 
?  24.    Con-  ^^y  ^^y  Treaties,     As  it  is  evident  that  a  treatg  binds  none 
)rn*o*of  na-    ^^^  ^^®  Contracting  parties,  the  conventional  law  of  nations 
ti(.u8»  or  law  is  not  a  Universal  but  a  particular  law.     All  that  can  be  done 
of  treaties,    on  this  subject,  in  a  treatise  on  the  Law  of  Nations,  is  to  lay 
down  those  general  rules  which  nations  are  bound  to  obser^'e 
with  respect  to  their  treaties.     A  minute  detail  of  the  variouB 
agreements    made   between   particular   nations,  and  of   the 
rights  and  obligations  thence  resulting,  is  matter  of  fact,  and 
belongs  to  the  province  of  history. 
5  25.  Cus-        Certain  maxims  and  customs^  consecrated  by  long  use,  and 
tomaryiaw  observed  by  nations  in  their  mutual  intercourse  with  each 
other  as  a  kind  of  law,  form  the  Customary  Law  of  Nations, 
or  the  Custom  of  Nations,  {8)     This  law  is  founded  on  a  tacit 
•2;onsent,  or,  if  you  please,  on  a  tacit  convention  of  the  nations, 
that  observe  it  towards  each  other.     Whence  it  appears  that 
it  is  not  obligatory  except  on  those  nations  who  have  adopted 
it,  and  that  it  is  not  universal,  any  more  than  the  conven- 
tional law.     The  same  remark,  therefore,  is  equally  appliea 
ble  to  this  customary  law,  viz.  that  a  minute  detail  of  its  par 
ticulars  does  not  belong  to  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  law 
of  nations,  but  that  we  must  content  ourselves  with  giving  a 
general  theory  of  it ;  that  is  to  say,  the  rules  which  are  to 
be  observed  in  it,  as  well  with  a  view  to  its  effects,  as  to  its 
substance :  and  with  respect  to  the  latter,  those  rules  will 
serve  to  distinguish  lawful  and  innocent  customs  from  those 
that  are  unjust  and  unlawful. 
^  26.  Gei.e-     When  a  custom  or  usage  is  generally  established,  either 
ral  fuio  re-   between  all  the  civilized  nations  in  the  world,  or  only  between 
rhatiaw.      those  of  a  certain  continent,  as  of  Europe,  for  example,  or 
between  those  who  have  a  more  frequent  intercourse  with 
^ach  other ;  if  that  ciistom  is  in  its  own  nature  indifferent, 
[  Ixvi  1  %nd  much  more,  if  it  be  useful  and  reasonable,  it  becomes  ob- 
ligatory on  all  the  nations  in  question,  who  are  considered 
as  having  given  their  consent  to  it,  and  are  bound  to  observe 
it  towards  each  other,  as  long  as  they  have  not  expressly  de- 
clared their  resolution  of  not  observing  it  in  future.  (9)     But 
if  that  custom  contains  any  thing  unjust  or  unlawful,  it  is 
not  obligatory ;  on  the  contrary,  every  nation  is  bound  to  re- 
linquish it,  since   nothing  can   oblige   or  authorize   her  to 
violate  the  law  of  nature. 

• 

(8)  From  the    authorities    cited    in  (9)  Ai  to  this  position,  see  further, 

Benett  y.  Pipon,  Knapp's    Rep.  67,  it  Mai'ton's  L.  N.   356,  and    Fenni^g*  v. 

seems,   that  most  nations  agree,  that  Lord  OrtnvilU,  1  Taunton's  Rep.  24S. 

twenty  years'  uninterrupted  usage  ^ror  There  must  be  a  reasonable  notification, 

twenty  year§  is  eyidence  as  well  of  jnib-  in  point  of  time,  of  the  intention  not  to 

lie  and  general  evttome  or  practices  as  be  bound  by  the  customary  law.    Ibid. 

of  privaU  rights)  is  sufficient  to  sustain  and  1  Chitt/s  Criminal  Law  29,  35,  92. 

the  same. — C.  — C. 
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These  three   kinds  of  law  of  nations,  the  Voluntary^  the    phblmi- 
Conventional^  and   the  Customary^  together   constitute   the-J^"^^5i- 
Positive  Law  of  Nati(m8.{10)     For   they  all  proceed  from?.^^-    -''^^ 
the  will  of  Nations ;  the  Voluntary  from  their  pre8um^"9  eon- ^^^^^^^^ " 
sent,  the   Conventional  from   an  express   consent,  auil   the 
Customary  from  tacit  consent ;  and  as  there  can  be  no  other 
mode  of  deducing  any  law  from  the  will  of  nations,  there  are 
only  these  three  kinds  of  Positive  Law  of  Nations, 

We  shall  be  careful  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Natural 
or  Necessary  law  of  nations,  without,  however,  treating  of 
them  separately.  But  after  having,  under  each  individual 
head  of  our  subject,  established  what  the  Necessary  law  pre- 
scribes, we  shall  immediately  add  how  and  why  the  decisions 
of  that  law  must  be  modified  by  the  Voluntary  law ;  or  (which 
araountft  to  the  same  thing  in  other  terms)  we  shall  explain 
how,  in  consequence  of  the  liberty  of  nations,  and  pursuant 
to  the  rules  of  their  natural  society,  the  external  law  which 
they  are  to  observe  towards  each  other  differs  in  certain  in- 
stances from  the  maxims  of  the  Internal  law,  which  never- 
theless remains  always  obligatory  in  point  of  conscience.  As 
to  the  rights  introduced  by  Treaties  or  by  Custom,  there  is 
no  room  to  apprehend  that  any  one  will  confound  them  with 
the  Natural  law  of  nations.  They  form  that  species  of  law 
of  nations  which  authors  have  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Arbitrary, 

To  furnish  the  reader  beforehand  with  a  general  direction  J  28.  Gene- 
respecting  the   distinction   between   the  Necessary  and  the"*^™"^*™ 
Voluntary  law,  let  us  here  observe,  that,  as  the  -^^^^**^ry theuse of 
law  is  always  obligatory  on  the  consciep^ce,  a  nation  ought  the  neces- 
never  to  lose  sight  of  it  in  deliberating  on  the  line  of  conduct  eary  and 
she  is  to  pursue  in  order  to  fulfil  her  duty ;  but  when  there  *^®  ▼onon- 
is question  of  examining  what   she   may  demand  of  other  ^  ^^' 
states,  she  must  consult  the  Voluntary  law,  whose  maxims 
are  devoted  to  the  safety  and  advantage  of  the  universal 
society  of  mankind. 

(10)  See  DiyiBion  of  Laws  of  Nations,  ant*,  IviL  n.  (2).— C. 
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CHAP.  L 

OF  NATIONS  OR  SOVEREIGN   STATES.(IO) 

A  NATION  or  a  state  is,  as  has  been  said  at  the  beginning  { i.   Of  tKe 
of  this  work,  a  body  politic,  or  a  society  of  men  united  to-  *****  "f  ^  ^^ 
gather  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  mutual  safety  and  /Jo)"**^  ^ 
advantage  by  their  combined  strength. 

From  the  very  design  that  induces  a  number  of  men  to  form 
a  society  which  has  its  common  interests,  and  which  is  to  act 
in  concert,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  established  a 
Public  Authority^  to  order  and,  direct  what  is  to  be  done  by 
each  in  relation  to  the  end  of  the  association.  This  political 
authority  is  the  Sovereignty ;  and  he  or  they  who  are  in- 
vested with  it  are  the  8overeign.{^Qi) 

It  is  evident,  that,  by  the  very  act  of  the  civil  or  polifical  J  2.   The 
association,  each  citizen  subjects  himself  to  the  authority  of  »»^ority  <>' 
the  entire  body,  in  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  common    J.^^  ^^ 
welfare.     The  authority  of  all  over  each  member,  therefore,  the  mem- 
essentially  belongs  to  the  body  politic,  or  state ;  but  the  ex-  ben. 
ercise  of  that  authority  may  be  placed  in  different  hands,  ac- 
cording as  the  society  may  have  ordained.  L  ^  J 

If  the  body  of  the  nation  keep  in  iU  own  hands  the  em- 1 3.   Of  the 
pire,  or  the  right  to  command,  it  is  a  Popular  government,  a  J^^®  ^^ 
Democracy ;  if  it  intrust  it  to  a  certain  number  of  citizenSj  vemment. 
to  a  senate,  it  establishes  an  Aristocratic  republic )  finally, 
if  it  confide  the  government  to  a  single  person^  the  state  be- 
comes a  Monarchy. (11.) 

These  three  kinds  of  government  may  be  variously  com- 
bined and  modified.     We  shall  not  here  enter  into  the  par- 

(10)  The  student  desirous  of  enlarg-  ferent  Goremments ;  and  see  Coors  de 

iog  his  knowledge  upon  this   subject  Droit  Public  Interne  et  Exteme,  Paris, 

ihould  read  Locke  on  Government ;  De  A.  D.  1830. — C. 

Lolme  on  the  Constitation ;  1  Bla.  Com.        (11)  See  the  advantages  and  disad- 

47 ;  Sedgwick's  Commentaries  thereon ;  rantages  of  each  of  those  forms  of  go- 

ud  Chitty  Junior's  Prerogatives  of  the  vemment  shortly   considered.      1  Bla.. 

Grown  as  regards  Sovereignty  and  dif-  Com.  49,  50. — C. 
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ticulars ;  this  subject  belonging  to  the  public  univerfol  law:* 
for  the  object  of  the  present  work,  it  is  sufficient  to  establish 
the  general  principles  necessary  for  the  decision  of  those  riis- 
putes  that  may  arise  between  nations. 
}  4.   What      Every  nation  that  governs  itself,  under  what  form  soever, 
vesove-      Without  dependence  on  any  foreign  power,  is  a  Sovereign 
reign  states.  ^^^,     Jtg  rights  are  naturally  the  same  as  those  of  any  other 
state.     Such  are  the  moral  persons  who  live  together  in  a 
natural  society,  subject  to  the  law  of  nations.     To  give  a  na- 
tion a  right  to  make  an  immediate  figure  in  this  grand  society, 
it  is  sufficient  that  it  be  really  sovereign  and  independent, 
that  is,  that  it  govern  itself  by  its  own  authority  and  laws. 
2  5.   Of  We  ought,  therefore,  to  account  as  sovereign  states  those 

states  boimd  which  have  united  themselves  to  another  more  powerful,  by 
by  unequal  qj^  unequal  alliance^  in  which,  as  Aristotle  says,  to  the  more 
""®*'      powerful  is  given  more  honour,  and  to  the  weaker,  more  as- 
sistance. 

The  conditions  of  those  unequal  alliances  may  be  infinitely 
varied.     But  whatever  they  are,  provided  the  inferior  ally 
reserve  to  itself  the  sovereignty,  or  the  right  of  governing  its 
own  body,  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  an  independent  state, 
that  keeps  up  an  intercourse  with  others  under  the  authorit; 
of  the  law  of  nations. 
J  6.   Or  by      Consequently  a  weak  state,  which,  in  order  to  provide  for 
treaties  of    its  safety,  places  itself  under  the  protection  of  a  more  power- 
^oteotSon.    fy  q^^^  ^^j  engages,  in  return,  to  perform  several  offices 
£  8  ]     equivalent  to  that  protection,  without  however  divesting  itself 
of  the  right  of  government  and  sovereignty, — that  state,  1 
sav,^does  not,  on  this  account,  cease  to  rank  among  the  sove- 
reigns who  acknowledge  no  other  law  than  that  of  nations.  (12) 

*  Nor   shaU  we  examine  which  of  minished  through  your  fiftvlt"    <<Tni«.' 

those  different  kinds  of  government  is  replied  the  king :  "  I  shall  leave  then 

the  best.    It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  a  smaller  portion    of  it;   but  it  wiD 

in  general,  that  the  monarchical  form  rest  upon  a  firmer  basis."    The  Lim- 

appears  preferable  to  every  other,  pro-  dsBmonians,    during    a  oertain  perkx!* 

Tided  the  power  of  the  sovereign  be  had  two  chiefs  to  whom  they  rerj  io- 

limited,  and  not  absolute,— qui  [jnnV  properly  gave  the  title  of  kings.    Thej 

eipaiut]  turn  domum  regtus  est,  si  in-  were  magistrates,  who  possessed  a  rer; 

tra  modestisB  et  mediocritatis  fines  se  limited  power,    and  Whom  it  was  avc 

oontineat^  exoessu  potestatis,  quam  im-  unusual  to  cite  before  the  tribunal  of 

pmdentes    in     dies   augere    satagunt,  justice, — to    arrest, — ^to    condemn  t^ 

minuitur,  penitusque  corrumpitur.    Nos  death. — Sweden  acta  with  less  impro 

stttlti,  majoris,  potentiss  specie  decepti,  priety  in  oontinuing  ie  bestow  on  be* 

dilabimnr    in    contrarium,    non     satis  chief  the  tiUe  of  king,  although  she  htf 

considerantes  eam  demum  tutam  esse  circumscribed   his    power  within  rei; 

potentiam  quse  viribus  modum  imponit  narrow  bounds.     He    shares   not  hU 

The  maxim  has  both  truth  and  wisdom  authority    with     a    ooUeague,— be  if 

on  its  side.    The  author  here  quotes  hereditary, — and    the  state  has,  fron 

the   saying   of  Theopompus,  king  of  time  immemorial,  borne  the  title  of  i 

Sparta,   who,    returning  to  his  house  kingdom. — Edit  A.  d.  1797. 
amidst  the   acclamations  of  the  peo-        (12)  This    and    other  rules  respect' 

pie,    after    the    establishment  of    the  ing  smaller  states  sometimes  fonn  tb« 

Bphori*-'' Ton  will  leave  to  your  ohil-  subject   of  consideration  even  in  !b^ 

4rdn   (said  hia  wife)  an  aithority  di-  Municipal   Conrts.    In  eaae  of  a  i^ 
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There  occurs  no  greater  difiSculty  with  respect  to  tr^itart/    boo»  l 
states ;  for  though  the  payment  of  tribute  to  a  foreign  power    ^"^'*'  ^ 


does  in  some  degree  diminish  the  dignity  of  those  states,  from  ^  J'  ^^ 
its  being  a  confession  of  their  weakness, — ^yet  it  suffers  their  ^^^^^ 
sovereignty  to  subsist  entire.  The  custom  of  paying  tribute 
was  formerly  very  common, — the  weaker  by  that  means  pur- 
chasing of  their  more  powerful  neighbour  an  exemption  from 
oppression,  or  at  that  price  securing  his  protection,  without 
ceasing  to  be  sovereigns. 

The  Germanic  nations  introduced  another  custom — that  |  8.   of 
of  requiring  homage  from  a  state  either  vanquished,  or  too  feodator* 
weak  to  make  resistance.      Sometimes  even,  a  prince  has '****"" 
given  sovereignties  in  fee,  and  sovereigns  have  voluntarily 
rendered  themselves  feudatories  to  others. 

When  the  homage  leaves  independency  and  sovereign  au- 
thority in  the  administration  of  the  state,  and  only  means 
certain  duties  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  or  even  a  mere  honorary 
acknowledgment,  it  does  not  prevent  the  state  or  the  feuda- 
tory prince  being  strictly  sovereign.  The  king  of  Naples 
pays  homage  for  his  kingdom  to  the  pope,  and  is  nevertheless 
reckoned  among  the  principal  sovereigns  of  Europe. 

Two  sovereign  states  may  also  be  subject  to  the  samefo.   Of  tiro 
prince,  without  any  dependence  on  each  other,  and  each  may  ■***•■  ■^*^- 
retain  all  its  rights  as  a  free  and  sovereign  state.     The  king  g^^*^^^^^ 
of  Prussia  is  sovereign  prince  of  Neufchatel  in  Switzerland, 
without  that  principality  being  in  any  manner  united  to  his 
other  dominions ;  so  that  the  people  of  Neufchatel,  in  virtue 
of  their  franchises,  may  serve  a  foreign  power  at  war  with 
the  king  of  Prussia,  provided  that  the  war  be  not  on  account 
of  that  principality. 

Finally,  several  sovereign   and  independent  states  may;io.   Of 
unite  themselves  together  by  a  perpetual  confederacy,  with-  f ***^  *°"* 
out  ceasing  to  be,  each  individually,  a  perfect  state.     They  ^^^*  y®***™* 
will  together  constitute  a  federal  republic:  their  joint  de- 
liberations will  not  impair  the .  sovereignty  of  each  member, 
though  they  may,  in  certain  respects,  put  some  restraint  on 
the  exercise  of  it,  in  virtue  of  voluntary  engagements.    A  per- 
son does  not  cease  to  be  free  and  independent,  when  he  is  obliged 
to  fulfil  engagements  which  he  has  voluntarily  contracted. 

Such  were  formerly  the  cities  of  Greece ;  such  are  at  present 
the  Seven  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,(13)  and  such 
the  members  of  the  Helvetic  body. 


volted  colony,  or  part  of  a  parent  or  Thomp§on  t.  PowU»f  2  Sim.  Rep.  202 : 

principal  state,   no  subject   of  anoUier  Yritarri  ▼.  C7em«n(,  2  Car.  A  1^.  223; 

Btate  can  legally  make  a  contract  with  11  B.  Moore,  308 ;   3  Bing.  432 ;   and 

it  or  assist  the  same  without  leave  of  jM>«f.— C.  {  The  United  Stateer.  Palmer ^ 

his  own   government^  before  its  sepa-  3  Wheat  610.     See  Cherriot  t.  Fcmnat^ 

rate    independence    has    been   recog-  3  Binn.  252.) 

oisod  by  his  own  government     Jonee  (13)  Of  ooorse,  the  words  "at  pre- 

V  Qi  rcia  del  Rio,  1  Tom.  A  Russ.  297 ;  etnt^*    refer    only    to   the   time   when 
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BOOK  I.        But  a  people  that  has  passed  under  the  dominion  of  an- 
CHAP.  I.    Qther  is  no  longer  a  state,  and  can  no  longer  avail  itself  directlj 


{  n.    Of  a  of  the  law  of  nations.     Such  were  the  nations  and  kingdoms 

■tatftthat     ^JjJqIj  tjjQ  Romans   rendered  subiect  to  their  empire;  the 

nnder  the     generality  even  of  those  whom  they  honoured  with  the  name 

dominion  of  of  fricuds  and  allies  no  longer  formed  real  states.     Within 

another.      themselves  they  were  governed  by  their  own  laws  and  magis- 

[  4  ]    trates ;  but  without,  they  were  in  every  thing  obliged  to  follow 

the  orders  of  Rome ;  they  dared  not  of  themselves  either  to 

make  war  or  contract  alliances ;  and  could  not  treat  with 

nations. 

i  12.   The       The  law  of  nations  is  the  law  of  sovereigns ;  free  and  inde* 

objeots  of    pendent  states  are  moral  persons,  whose  rights  and  obligationa 

thia  treadse.  ^^  ^^^  ^  establish  in  this  treatise. 


CHAP.  n. 

OHAP.  n.    GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  DUTIES  OF  A  NATION  TOWARDS 


ITSELF. 

1 13.  A  na-  IF  the  rights  of  a  nation  spring  from  its  obligations,  it  is 
to  Lr*^^'  principally  from  those  that  relate  to  itself.  It  will  further 
greeabiy  to  ^ppo^r,  that  its  duties  towards  others  depend  very  much  on 
itB  natiir«^  Its  dutics  towards  itself,  as  the  former  are  to  be  regulated 
'!*)  and  measured  by  the  latter.     As  we  are  then  to  treat  of  the 

obligations  and  rights  of  nations,  an  attention  to  order  re- 
quires that  we  should  begin  by  establishing  what  each  nation 
owes  to  itself. 

The  general  and  fundamental  rule  of  our  duties  towards 
ourselves  is,  that  every  moral  being  ought  to  live  in  a  manner 
conformable  to  his  nature,  natures  convenienter  vwere.{14) 
A  nation  is  a  being  determined  by  its  essential  attributes, 
that  has  its  own  nature,  and  can  act  in  conformity  to  it. 
There  are  then  actions  of  a  nation  as  such,  wherein  it  is  con- 
cerned in  its  national  character,  and  which  are  either  suitable 

Yattel  wroto,  and  it  is  nnnecessary  to  has    acquired    powers   far  bejoad   itn 

meDtion  otherwise  than  thus  cursorily  diminntiye  extent.     These  being  e^ta- 

the  notorious  recent  changes. — C.  blished,  it  beoomei  the  duty  of  such 

(14)  If    to    particularize    may     be  a  stato,  and  of   those  exercising   the 

allowed,  we  may  instance   Great  Bri-  powers  of  goremment  to  cultiyate  and 

tain.      Gomparatiyely,  with  regard  to  improve  these  natural  advantages ;  and 

dimensions,  it  would  be  but  an  insig-  in    that    view   the    ancient  exdusire 

ijificant  stato;   but 'with  regard   to  its  navigation    system,  constituting   Eng- 

insular  situation  and   excellent  ports,  land  the   carrier   of  Europe   and   the 

and  iis  proximity  to  Europe,  and  above  world,  were  highly  laudable ;  and  it  is 

all   the    singularly  manly,  brave,  and  to  be  hoped  that  a  return  of  the  system, 

adventurous  character   of  its   natives,  injudiciously  abandoned,  will  ere  lonj 

it  has  been  capable  of  acquiring  and  take  place. — 0. 
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yr  oppobite  to  Tthat  constitutes  it  a  nation ;  so  that  it  is  not  book  l 
a  matter  of  indifference  whether  it  performs  some  of  those  ^^^^'  "• 
actions,  and  omits  others.  In  this  respect,  the  Law  of  Nature 
prescribes  it  certain  duties.  We  shall  see,  in  this  first  book, 
what  conduct  a  nation  ought  to  observe,  in  order  that  it  may 
not  be  wanting  to  itself.  But  we  shall  first  sketch  out  a 
general  idea  of  this  subject. 

He  who  no  longer  exists  can  have  no  duties  to  perform :  and  ^  14.    Of 
a  moral  being  is  charged  with  obligations  to  himself,  only  with  the  preser- 
a  view  to  his  perfection  and  happiness ;  for  to  preserve  and  to  ^*^^°^*n 
perfect  his  own  nature^  is  the  sum  of  all  his  duties  to  himself,  ©f  a  natioib 

The  preservation  of  a  nation  consists  in  the  duration  of  the 
political  association  by  which  it  is  formed.  If  a  period  is 
put  to  this  association,  the  nation  or  state  no  longer  subsists, 
though  the  individuals  that  composed  it  still  exist. 

The  perfection  of  a  nation  is  found  in  what  renders  it 
capable  of  obtaining  the  end  of  civil  society ;  and  a  nation  is 
in  a  perfect  state,  when  nothing  necessary  is  wanting  to  arrive 
at  that  end.  We  know  that  the  perfection  of  a  thing  con- 
sists, generally,  in  the  perfect  agreement  of  all  its  constituent 
parts  to  tend  to  the  same  end.  A  nation  being  a  multitjude 
of  men  united  together  in  civil  society — if  in  that  multitude 
all  conspire  to  attain  the  end  proposed  in  forming  a  civil 
society,  the  nation  is  perfect;  and  it  is  more  or  less  so, 
according  as  it  approaches  more  or  less  to  that  perfect  agree-  [  f  ] 
ment.  In  the  same  manner  its  external  state  will  be  more 
or  less  perfect,  according  as  it  concurs  with  the  interior  per- 
fection of  the  nation. 

The  end  or  object  of  civil  society  is  to  procure  for  the  ^  i^.   Whik. 
citizens  whatever  they  stand  in  need  of  for  the  necessities,  ^  *?J®  *^°^^ 
the  conveniences,  the  accommodation  of  life,  and,  in  general,  "*^  "o*"*^ 
whatever  constitutes  happiness, — ^with  the  peaceful  possession 
of  property,  a  method  of  obtaining  justice  with  security,  and, 
finally,  a  mutual  defence  against  all  external  violence. 

It  is  now  easy  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  perfection  of  a 
state  or  nation :— every  thing  in  it  must  conspire  to  promote 
the  ends  we  have  pointed  out. 

In  the  act  of  association,  by  virtue  of  which  a  multitude  §  10.   A  na. 
of  men  form  iogether  a  state  or  nation,  each  individual  has  ^^^^  Ib  nndw 
entered  into  engagements  with  all,  to  promote  the  general  *°  ®^^*«*- 
welfare ;  and  all  have  entered  into  engagements  with  each  a^ve  u«eu: 
individual,  to  facilitate  for  him  the  means  of  supplying  his 
necessities,  and  to  protect  and  defend  him.     It  is  manifest 
that  these  reciprocal  engagements  can  no  otherwise  be  fulfilled 
than  by  maintaining  the  political  association.     The  entire 
nation  is  then  obliged  to  maintain  that  association ;  and  as 
their   preservation   depends   on   its   continuance,  it  thence 
follows  that  every  nation  is  obliged  to  perform  the  duty  of 
belf-preservation. 

This  obligation,  so  natural  to  each  individual  of  God's 
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I.  creation,  is  not  derived  to  nations  immediately  from  nature, 
^'^'  "•  bat  from  the  agreement  by  which  civil  society  is  formed:  it 
is  therefore  not  absolute,  oat  conditional, — ^that  is  to  say,  it 
supposes  a  human  act,  to  wit,  the  social  compact.  And  as 
compacts  may  be  dissolved  by  common  consent  of  the  parties 
— ^if  the  individuals  that  compose  a  nation  should  unanimously 
agree  to  break  the  link  that  binds  them,  it  would  be  lawfid 
for  them  to  do  so,  and  thus  to  destroy  the  state  or  nation ; 
but  they  would  doubtless  incur  a  degree  of  guilt,  if  they  took 
this  step  without  just  and  weighty  reasons ;  for  civil  societies 
are  approved  by  the  Law  of  Nature,  which  recommends  them 
to  mankind,  as  the  true  means  of  supplying  all  their  wants, 
and  of  effectually  advancing  towards  their  own  perfection. 
Moreover,  civil  society  is  so  useful,  nay  so  necessary  to  all 
citizens,  that  it  may  well  be  considered  as  morally  impossible 
for  them  to  consent  unanimously  to  break  it  without  necessity. 
But  what  citizens  may  or  ought  to  do— what  the  majority  of 
them  may  resolve  in  certain  cases  of  necessity  or  of  pressing 
exigency — ^are  questions  that  will  be  treated  of  elsewhere: 
they  cannot  be  solidly  determined  without  some  principles 
which  we  have  not  yet  established.  For  the  present,  it  is 
sufficient  to  have  proved,  that,  in  general,  as  long  as  the  poli- 
tical society  subsists,  the  whole  nation  is  obliged  to  endeavour 
to  maintain  it. 
9 17.  And  If  a  nation  is  obliged  to  preserve  itself,  it  is  no  less  obliged 
u-  preserve  cargfuUy  ^0  preserve  all  its  members.  The  nation  owes  this 
to  itself,  since  the  loss  even  of  one  of  its  members  weakens  it, 
and  is  injurious  to  its  preservation.  It  owes  this  also  to  the 
members  in  particular,  in  consequence  of  the  very  act  of  asso- 
ciation ;  for  those  who  compose  a  nation  are  united  for  their 
[  6  ]  defence  and  common  advantage ;  and  non^  can  justly  be  de- 
prived of  this  union,  and  of  the  advantages  he  expects  to  de- 
rive from  it,  while  he  on  his  side  fulfils  the  condition8.(15) 

The  body  of  a  nation  cannot  then  abandon  a  province,  a 

town,  or  even  a  single  individual  who  is  a  part  of  it,  unless 

compelled  to  it  by  necessity,  or  indispensably  obliged  to  it  by 

the  strongest  reasons  founded  on  the  public  safety.  (16) 

^18.   A  DA-     Since  then  a  nation  is  obliged  to  preserve  itself,  it  has  a 

tien  has  a    right  to  every  thing  necessary  for  its  preservation.     For  the 

^ev^^  Thin    ^^^  ^^  Nature  gives  us  a  right  to  every  thing  without  which 

utu^easary     ^®  caunot  fulfil  our  obligation ;  otherwise  it  would  oblige  us 

Mrvatioa.  ^^^^  ■^*"  principle    is    in   every  re-  self.     This  is  the  principle  upon  which 

spect  recognised    and   acted  upon  by  is  founded  the  role  "  iVemo  |M>fe«f  cxMcr« 

our  municipal  law.    It  is  in  respect  of,  patriam,"    Calvin*t  case,  7   Coke,  25 . 

and  as  a  due  return  for,  the  protection  Co.  Lit.  129,  a ;  and  see  an  interest 

every  natural  bom  subject  ii  entitled  ing  application  of  that  rule    in  Mac- 

to,  and  actually  doei,  by  law,  receive  donalcTt    case,   Forster'a   Crown   Law. 

from  the  instant  of  his  birth,  that  all  59. — G. 

the    obligations    of   allegiance    attach        (16)  In  tracing  the  oonsequenees  of 

upon  him,  and  from  which  he  cannot .  this  rule,  we  shall  hereafter  perceive  bow 

by  any  act  of  his  own  emancipate  him-  important  is  the  rule  itseK. — 0. 
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U>  do  impossibilities,  or  rather  would  contradict  itself  in  pre-  book  i. 
scribing  us  a  duty,  and  at  the  same  time  debarring  us  of  the  °°^'  — 
only  means  of  fdfilling  it.  It  will  doubtless  be  here  under- 
stood, that  those  means  ought  not  to  be  unjust  in  themselves, 
or  such  as  are  absolutely  forbidden  by  the  Law  of  Nature. 
As  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  ever  permit  the  use  of  such 
means, — ^if  on  a  particular  occasion  no  other  present  them- 
selves for  fulfilling  a  general  obligation,  the  obligation  must, 
in  that  particular  instance,  be  Rooked  on  as  impossible,  and 
consequently  void. 

By  an  evident  consequence  from  what  has  been  said,  a  na-  j  19.  it 
tion  ought  carefully  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  whatever  ought  u> 
miffht  cause  its  destruction,  or  that  of  the  state,  which  is  the  *J,***^  ^J**^ 

*^      .,.  '  '  thing  that 

same  thing.  ^  might  occa. 

A  nation  or  state  has  a  right  to  every  thing  that  can  help  sion  its  de< 
to  ward  oflF  imminent  danger,  and  keep  at  a  distance  whatever  stmction. 
is  capable  of  causing  its  ruin ;  and  that  from  the  very  same  ?  ^®:  J^ 
reasons  that  establish  its  right  to  the  things  necessary  to  its  everything 
preservation.  (17)  that  may 

The  second  general  duty  of  a  nation  towards  itself  is  to  promote 
labour  at  its  own  perfection  and  that  of  its  state.     It  is  this  ^^^  ^^^ 
double  perfection  that  renders  a  nation  capable  of  attaining  ^^^^^ '^j^jj"** 
the    end  of  civil   society:    it  would   be   absurd  to  unite  in  to  perfect 
society,  and  yet  not  endeavour  to  promote  the  end  of  that  it«eif  and 
union.  *^®  ****^ 

Here  the  entire  body  of  a  nation,  and  each  individual  citi- 
zen, are  bound  by  a  double  obligation,  the  one  immediately 
proceeding  from  nature,  and  the  other  resulting  from  their 
reciprocal  engagements.  Nature  lays  an  obligation  upon  each 
mail  to  labour  after  his  own  perfection ;  and  in  so  doing,  he 
labours  after  that  of  civil  society,  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
very  flourishing,  were  it  composed  of  none  but  good  citizens. 
But  the  individual  finding  in  a  well-regulated  society  the  most 
powerful  succours  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  the  task  which  Na- 
ture imposes  upon  him  in  relation  to  himself,  for  becoming 
better,  and  consequently  more  happy — he  is  doubtless  obliged 
to  contribute  all  in  his  power  to  render  that  society  more 
perfect. 

All  the  citizens  who  form  a  political  society  reciprocally 
engage  to  advance  the  common  welfare,  and  as  far  as  possi-  [  7  ] 
ble  to  promote  the  advantage  of  each  member.  Since  then 
the  perfection  of  the  society  is  what  enables  it  to  secure 
equally  the  happiness  of  the  body  and  that  of  the  members, 
the  grand  object  of  the  engagements  and  duties  of  a  citizen 
is  to  aim  at  this  perfection.     This  is  more  particularly  the 

(17)   Salu9  populi  wuprema   e&i  lex,  the  property  of  any  private  individaaL 

Upon   this  principle  it  has  been  esta-  See  Governor;  Ac,  t.  Meredith,  4  Term 

blished,  that   for  national  defence   in  Bep.  796-7. — C. 
war,  it  is  legal  to  poll  down  or  ii^ure 
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BOOK  I.    daty  of  the  body  ooUectiye  in  all  their  common  deliberatioii8| 
^^^^'  "•    and  in  every  thing  they  do  as  a  body.(18) 


{  22.  And  to  ^  nation  therefore  ought  to  prevent,  and  carefully  to  avoid, 
ti^r^  ©on'^  whatever  may  hinder  its  perfection  and  that  of  the  state,  or 
tniy  to  iu  Totard  the  progress  either  of  the  one  or  the  other.(19) 
perfection.  We  may  then  conclude,  as  we  have  done  above  in  regard  to 
2  23.  The  the  preservation  of  a  stafte  (§  18),  that  a  nation  has  a  right  to 
nghtB  It  de-  gy^^y  thing  withoat  which  it  cannot  attain  the  perfection  of 
these  obii-  ^^®  members  and  of  the  state,  or  prevent  and  repel  whatever 
gations.       is  contrary  to  this  double  perfection. 

)  24.  Ex  On  this  subject,  the  English  furnish  us  an  example  highly 
ampies.  worthy  of  attention.  That  illustrious  nation  distinguishes 
itself  in  a  glorious  manner  by  its  application  to  every  thing 
that  can  render  the  state  more  flourishing.  An  admirable 
constitution  there  places  every  citizen  in  a  situation  that  ena- 
bles  him  to  contribute  to  this  great  end,  and  everywhere  dif- 
fuses that  spirit  of  genuine  patriotism  which  zealously  exerts 
itself  for  the  public  welfare.  We  there  see  private  citizens 
form  considerable  enterprises,  in  order  to  promote  the  glory 
and  welfare  of  the  nation.  And  while  a  bad  prince  would 
find  his  hands  tied  up,  a  wise  and  moderate  king  finds  the 
most  powerful  aids  to  give  success  to  his  glorious  designs. 
The  nobles  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  form  a  link 
of  confidence  between  the  monarch  and  the  nation,  and,  con- 
curring  with  him  in  every  thing  that  tends  to  promote  the 
public  welfare,  partly  ease  him  of  the  burden  of  government! 
give  stability  to  his  power,  and  procure  him  an  obedience  the 
more  perfect,  as  it  is  voluntary.  Every  good  citizen  sees  that 
the  strength  of  the  state  is  really  the  advantage  of  all,  and 
not  that  of  a  single  person.(20)  Happy  constitution !  which 
they  did  not  suddenly  obtain :  it  has  cost  rivers  of  blood ;  hut 
they  have  not  purchased  it  too  dear.  May  luxury,  that  pest 
so  latal  to  the  manly  and  patriotic  virtues,  that  minister  of 
corruption  so  dangerous  to  liberty,  never  overthrow  a  monu- 
ment that  does  so  -much  honour  to  human  stature — ^a  monu- 
ment capable  of  teaching  kings  how  glorious  it  is  to  rule  over 
a  free  people ! 

—  '  — -  —  ^      -  -  -  '  ■■— —  ■■■■■■■  ^^^^^ 

(18)  In  a  highly  intelligent  and  onl-  u  to  the  daty  of  aU  nations  to  prereat 
tivated  society  like  England,  this  prin-  the  violation  of  the  law  of  nations. — C 
oiple  is  exemplified  in  an  extraordinary  (20)  This  is  indeed  a  flattering  oom- 
degree ;  for  in  the  legislative  assembly,  pliment  from  Vattel,  a  foreigner ;  but 
members  of  parliament,  without  any  certainly  it  is  Just;  for  although,  as  a 
private  interest  excepting  the  approba*  commercial  nation,  it  might  be  sup- 
tion  of  their  coun^men,  almost  de-  posed  that  each  individual  principally 
stroy  themselves  by  exertion  in  discos-  labonra  for  his  own  individual  gain; 
sing  the  improvement  of  existing  regu-  yet  when  we  refer  to  the  spirited  em- 
lations ;  and  this  indeed  even  to  excess  ployment  of  capital  in  bnilding  na- 
as  regards  long  speeches,  sometimes  tional  bridges,  canals,  rail-roads,  Ac 
even  counteracting  their  own  laudable  not  yielding  even  2L  per  cent.,  it  must 
endeavours. — C.  be  admitted  that  great  public  spirit  for       , 

(19)  Bee  Book  I.  chap,  xxiii.  2  283,    national  good  very  generailj  prevuia 
72  — C. 
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There  is  another  nation  illustrions  by  its  bravery  and  its     book  i. 
victories.     Its  numerous  and  valiant  nobility,  its  extensive  -£SiL3. . 
and  fertile  dominions,  might  render  it  respectable  throughout 
all  Europe,  and  in  a  short  time  it  might  be  in  a  most  flourish- 
ing situation,  but  its  constitution  opposes  this ;  and  such  is 
its  attachment  to  that  constitution,  that  there  is  no  room  to 
expect  a  proper  remedy  will  ever  be  applied.     In  vain  might 
a  magnanimous  king,  raised  by  his  virtues  above  the  pursuits 
of  ambition  and  injustice,  form  the  most  salutary  lesigns  for    [  o  J 
promoting  the  happiness  of  his  people ;— in  vain  might  those 
designs  be  approved  by  the  more  sensible  part,  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  nation ; — ^a  single  deputy,  obstinate,  or  corrupted 
by  a  foreign  power,  might  put  a  stop  to  all,  and  disconcert 
the  wisest  and  most  necessary  measures.     From  an  excessive 
jealousy  of  its  liberty,  that  nation  has  taken  such  precautions 
as  must  necessarily  place  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  king  to 
make  any  attempts  on  the  liberties  of  the  public.     But  is  it 
not  evident  that  those  precautions  exceed  the  end  proposed, 
—that  they  tie  the  hands  of  the  most  just  and  wise  prince, 
and  deprive  him  of  the  means  of  securing  the  public  freedom 
against  the  enterprises  of  foreign  powers,  and  of  rendering 
the  nation  rich  and  happy  ?     Is  it  not  evident  that  the  nation 
has  deprived  itself  of  the  power  of  acting,  and  that  its  coun- 
cils aro  exposed  to  the  caprice  or  treachery  of  a  single  member  ? 

We  shall  conclude  this  chapter,  with  observing  that  a {25.  An* 
nation  ought  to  know  itself, {21)  Without  this  knowledge  it  ^^^  <>*e^>* 
cannot  make  any  successful  endeavours  after  its  own  per- ^  ]f(2\) 
fection.  It  ought  to  have  a  just  idea  of  its  state,  to  enable 
it  to  taie  the  most  proper  measures;  it  ought  to  know  the 
progress  it  has  already  made,  and  what  further  advances  it 
has  still  to  make, — what  advantages  it  possesses,  and  what 
defects  it  labours  under,  in  order  to  preserve  the  former,  and 
correct  the  latter.  Without  this  knowledge  a  nation  will  act 
at  randon),  and  often  take  the  most  improper  measures.  It 
will  think  it  acts  with  great  wisdom  in  imitating  the  conduct 
of  nation.^  that  are  reputed  wise  and  skilful, — ^not  perceiving 
that  such  or  such  regulation,  such  or  such  practice,  though 
salutary  to  one  state,  is  often  pernicious  to  another.  Every 
thing  ought  to  be  conducted  according  to  its  nature.  Nations 
cannot  be  well  governed  without  such  regulations  as  are 
suitable  to  their  respective  characters ;  and  in  order  to  this, 
their  characters  ought  to  be  known. 

(21)  Thii  is  one  of  the  ■ooiidest  anl  troe  wisdom.    Eyery  moral*  and  wise 

most  important  principles  that  can  be  man  sboald  enlarge  on  this  principle, 

advanced,  whether  it  refers  to  individa-  and  among  others  study  that  excellent^ 

als  or  to  nations,  and  is  essential  even  but  too  little  known,  work,  Mason  on 

to  the  attainment  of  the  radiments  of  Self-Enowledge. 
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CHAP.  m. 

OF   THE   GONSTITUnON   OF   A   8TATB,    AND   THB    DUTIES    A17D 
RIGHTS  OF  THE  NATION   IN  THIS  RESPECT. 

WE  were  nnable  to  avoid,  in  the  first  chapter,  anticipating 

something  of  the  subject  of  this. 

}  26.   Of         We  have  seen  already  that  every  political  society  mnst 

pabiio  aa-    necessarily  establish  a  public  authority  to  regulate  their  com- 

vionty.       ^^^  affairs, — ^to  prescribe  to  each  individual  the  conduct  he 

ought  to  observe  with  a  view  to  the  public  welfare,  and  to 

possess  the  means  of  procuring  obedience.     This  authority 

essentially  belongs  to  the  body  of  the  society ;  but  it  may  be 

exercised  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  and  every  society  has  a  right 

to  choose  that  mode  which  suits  it  best. 

J  27.   Whftt     The  fundamental  regulation  that  determines  the  manner  in 

IB  the  oon-    which  the  public  authority  is  to  be  executed,  is  what  forms 

Btitotionof  the  constitiUion  of  the  state.     In  this  is  seen  the  form  in 

a  state.        whichtthe  nation  acts  in  quality  of  a  body  politic, — ^how  and 

[  9  ]     by  whom  the  people  are  to  be  governed, — and  what  are  the 

rights  and  duties  of  the  governors.     This  constitution  is  in 

fact  nothing  more  than  the  establishment  of  the  order  in 

which  a  nation  proposes  to  labour  in  common  for  obtaining 

those  advantages  with  a  view  to  which  the  political  society 

was  established. 

^  28.   The       The  perfection  of  a  state,  and  its  aptitude  to  attain  the  ends 

nation         of  society,  must  then  depend  on  its  constitution :  consequentlj 

^l^  *  *?u     the  most  important  concern  of  a  nation  that  forms  a  political 

choose  the  .  J^.      ^  -  •   i    i  n     •       i^  • 

beet  contti.  society,  and  its  nrst  and  most  essential  duty  towards  itself,  is 
tution.         to  choose  the  best  constitution  possible,  and  that  most  suita- 
ble to  its  circumstances.     When  it  makes  this  choice,  it  lays 
the  foundation  of  its  own  preservation,  safety,  perfection,  and 
happiness : — ^it  cannot  take  too  much  care  in  placing  these  on 
a  solid  basis. 
{  29.    Of         The  laws  are  regulations  established  by  public  authority, 
poUtioai,      to  be  observed  in  society.     All  these  ought  to  relate  to  the 
^  Md  dyU  ^^1*^^^  ^^  ^^^  st^te  and  of  the  citizens.     The  laws  made  di- 
laws.  rectly  with  a  view  to  the  pvhlic  welfare  are  political  laws;  and 

in  this  class,  those  that  concern  the  body  itself  and  the  being 
of  the  society,  the  form  of  government,  the  manner  in  which 
the  public  authority  is  to  be  exerted, — those,  in  a  word,  which 
together  form  the  constitution  of  the  state,  are  the  funda- 
mental laws. 

The  civil  laws  are  those  that  regulate  the  rights  and  con- 
duct of  the  citizens  among  themselves. 

Every  nation  that  would  not  be  wanting  to  itself,  ought  to 
apply  its  utmost  care  in  establishing  these  laws,  and  princi- 
pally its  fundamental  laws, — in  establishing  them,  I  say,  with 
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wisdom,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  ^^^k  i 
to  all  the  circumstances  in  which  they  may  be  placed:  they  *"^''°' 
ought  to  determine  them  and  make  them  known  with  plain- 
ness and  precision,  to  the  end  that  they  may  possess  stability, 
that  they  may  not  be  eluded,  and,  that  they  may  create,  if 
possible,  no  dissension — ^that,  on  the  one  hand,  he  or  they 
to  whom  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power  is  committed, 
and  the  citizens,  on  the  other,  may  equally  know  their  duty 
and  their  rights.  It  is  not  here  necessary  to  consider  in  de- 
tail what  that  constitution  and  those  laws  ought  to  be :  that 
discussion  belongs  to  public  law  and  politics.  Besides,  the 
laws  and  constitutions  of  different  states  must  necessarily 
vary  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  people,  and  other  cir-  ' 

cumstances.  In  the  Law  of  Nations  we  must  adhere  to  gene- 
rals. We  here  consider  the  duty  of  a  nation  towards  itself, 
principally  to  determine  the  conduct  that  it  ought  to  observe 
in  that  great  society  which  nature  has  established  among  all 
nations.  These  duties  give  it  rights,  that  serve  as  a  rule  to 
establish  what  it  may  require  from  other  nations,  and  recipro- 
cally what  others  may  require  from  it. 

Jhe  constitution  and  laws  of  a  state  are  the  basis  of  the  i  30.  Of  ih« 
public  tranquillity,  the  firmest  support  of  political  authority,  "^^^^  ^ 
and  a  security  for  the  liberty  of  the  citizens.     But  this  con-  t„^on'Jfn,j 
stitution  is  a  vain  phantom,  and  the  best  laws  are  useless,  if  obedience 
they  be  not  religiously  observed :  the  nation  ought  then  to  to  the  laws, 
watch  very  attentively,  in  order  to  render  them  equally  re-   [  10  ] 
spected  by  those  who  govern,  and  by  the  people  destined  to 
obey.     To  attack  the  constitution  of  the  state,  and  to  violate 
its  laws,  is  a  capital  crime  against  society ;  and  if  those  guilty 
of  it  are  invested  with  authority,  they  add  to  this  crime  a 
perfidious  abuse  of  the  power  with  which  they  are  intrusted. 
The  nation  ought  constantly  to  repress  them  with  its  utmost 
vigour  and  vigilance,  as  the  importance  of  the  case  requires. 
It  is  very  uncommon  to  see  the  laws  and  constitution  of  a 
state  openly  and  boldly  opposed:   it  is  against  silent  and 
gradual  attacks  that  a  nation  ought  to  be  particularly  on  its 
guard.     Sudden  revolutions  strike  the  imaginations  of  men : 
they  are  detailed  in  history ;  their  secret  springs  are  deve- 
loped.    But  we  overlook  the  changes  that  insensibly  happen 
by  a  long  train  of  steps  that  are  but  slightly  marked.     It 
would  be  rendering  nations  an  important  service  to  show  from 
history  how  many  states  have  thus  entirely  changed  their  na- 
ture, and  lost  their  original  constitution.     This  would  awaken 
the    attention  of  mankind: — ^impressed  thenceforward  with 
this  excellent  maxim  (no  less  essential  in  politics  than  in 
morals)  principm  obsta, — ^they  would  no  longer  shut  theii 
eyes  against  iftnovations,  which,  though  inconsiderable  in  them- 
selves, may  serve  as  steps  to  mount  to  higher  and  more  per 
nicious  enterprises. 

The  consequences  of  a  good  or  bad  constitution  being  ol 
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BOOK  I.    Buch  importance,  and  the  nation  being  strictly  obliged  to  pro- 
CHAP.  ni.  Qyj^YQ^  as  far  as  possible,  the  best  and  most  convenient  one,  it 
g  31.   The  ijas  a  right  to  every  thing  necessary  to  enable  it  to  fulfil  this 
nation  widi  obligation  (§  18).     It  is  then  manifest  that  a  nation  has  an 
respeot  to     indisputable  right  to  form,  maintain,  and  perfect  its  constita- 
its  oonati-    tion,  to  regulate  at  pleasure  every  thing  relating  to  the  go- 
tution  and    yernment,  and  that  no  person  can  have  a  just  right  to  hinder 
men  ™        ^**     Government  is  established  only  for  the  sake  of  the  na- 
tion, with  a  view  to  its  safety  and  happiness, 
g  32.   It         If  any  nation  is  dissatisfied  with  the  public  administration, 
may  reform  it  may  apply  the  necessary  remedies,  and  reform  the  govem- 
men?*^*™'  ™6^**     ^^*  observe  that  I  say  "the  nation;"  for  I  am  very 
far  from  meaning  to  authorize  a  few  malcontents  or  incendia- 
ries to  give  disturbance  to  their  governors  by  exciting  mur- 
murs and  seditions.     None  but  the  body  of  a  nation  have  a 
right  to  check  those  at  the  helm  when  they  abuse  their  power. 
When  the  nation  is  silent  and  obeys,  the  people  are  con- 
sidered as  approving  the  conduct  of  their  superiors,  or  at  least 
finding  it  supportable ;  and  it  is  not  the  business  of  a  small 
number  of  citizens  to  put  the  state  in  danger,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  reforming  it.  • 
i  33.   And       In  virtue  of  the  same  principles,  it  is  certain  that  if  the 
may  change  nation  is  uncasy  under  its  constitution,  it  has  a  right  to 
theoonsti.    change  it. 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  the  case,  if  the  whole  nation 
be  unanimously  inclined  to  make  this  change.  But  it  is 
asked,  what  is  to  be  done  if  the  people  are  divided  ?  In  the 
f  11  J  ordinary  management  of  the  state,  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
must  pass  without  dispute  for  that  of  the  whole  nation; 
otherwise  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  the  society  ever 
to  take  any  resolution.  It  appears  then,  by  parity  of  rea- 
soning, that  a  nation  may  change  the  constitution  of  the  state 
by  a  majority  of  votes ;  and  whenever  there  is  nothing  in  this 
change  that  can  be  considered  as  contrary  to  the  act  of  civil 
association,  or  to  the  intention  of  those  united  under  it,  the 
whole  are  bound  to  conform  to  the  resolution  of  the  major- 
ity. (22)  But  if  the  question  be,  to  quit  a  form  of  govern- 
ment, to  which  alone  it  appeared  that  tlie  people  were  willing 
to  submit  on  their  entering  into  the  bonds  of  society, — if  the 
greater  part  of  a  free  people,  after  the  example  of  the  Jews 
in  the  time  of  Samuel,  are  weary  of  liberty,  and  resolved  to 
submit  to  the  authority  of  a  monarch, — those  citizens  who  are 
more  jealous  of  that  privilege,  so  invaluable  to  those  who 


(22)  In  1  Bla.  Com.  51-2,  it  is  oon-  but  that  doctrine,  as  regards  the  moral 

tended,    that,   unless   in    oases   where  duty  to  observe  laws,  has  been  Justly 

the  natural  law  or  corucienee  dictates  refuted.       See     SedfWick's     Commen- 

the   obsenrance  of  municipal  laws,  it  tones,  61;  2  Bos.  A  Pul.  375;  5  Bar. 

is  optional,  in  a  moral  view,  to    ob-  A  Aid.  341 ;  sed  vide  13  Ves.  jon.  Z\^ 

serve  the  positive  law,  or  to  pay  the  816.— C. 
penalty  when  detected  in  the  breach; 
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have  tasted  it,  though  obliged  to  suffer  the  majority  to  do  as     book  i. 
they  please,  are  under  no  obligation  at  all  to  submit  to  the -S5f^iiE*- 
new  government :  they  may  quit  a  society  which  seems  to 
have  dissolved  itself  in  order  to  unite  again  under  another 
form:   they  have  a  right  to  retire  elsewhere,  to  sell  their 
lands,  and  take  with  them  all  their  effects. 

Here,  again,  a  very  important  question  presents  itself.     It  J  34.   Of 
essentially  belongs  to  the  society  to  make  laws  both  in  rela-  ^^  legiaiiv- 
tion  to  the  manner  in  which  it  desires  to  be  governed,  and  to  ^^  ^eScr 
the  conduct  of  the  citizens :  this  is  called  the  legislative  power.  ^  can 
The  nation  may  intrust  the  exercise  of  it  to  the  prince,  or  to  change  tho 
an  assembly;  or  to  that  assembly  and  the  prince  jointly ; «<>"****"*»<'■* 
who  have  then  a  right  to  make  new  laws  and  to  repeal  old  ^    ' 
ones.  (23)     It  is  asked,  whether  their  power  extends  to  the 
fundamental  laws— whether  they  may  change  the  constitution 
of  the  state  ?     The  principles  we  have  laid  down  lead  us  to 
decide  with  certainty,  that  the  authority  of  these  legislators 
does  not  extend  so  far,  and  that  they  ought  to  consider  the 
fundamental  laws  as  sacred,  if  the  nation  has  not,  in  very 
express  terms,  given  them  power  to  change  them.     For  the 
constitution  of  the  state  ought  to  possess  stability :  and  since 
that  was  first  established  by  the  nation,  which  afterwards 
intrusted  certain  persons  with  the  legislative  power,  the  fun- 
damental laws  are  excepted  from  their  commission.     It  is 
visible  that  the  society  only  intended  to  make  provision  for 
having  the  state  constantly  furnished  with  laws  suited  to 
particular  conjunctures^  and,  for  that  purpose,  gave  the  legis- 
lature the  power  of  abrogating  the  ancient  civil  and  political 
laws  that  were  not  fundamental,  and  of  making  new  ones ; 
but  nothing  leads  us  to  think  that  it  meant  to  submit  the  con- 
stitution itself  to  their  will.    In  short,  it  is  from  the  constitu- 
tion that  those  legislators  derive  their  power :  how  then  can 
they  change  it  without  destroying  the  foundation  of  their  own 
authority  f     By  the  fundamental  laws  of  England,  the  two 
houses  of  parliament,  in  concert  with  the  king,  exercise  the 
legislative  power :  but,  if  the  two  houses  should  resolve  to 
suppress  themselves,  and  to  invest  the  king  with  full  and  ab- 
solute authority,  certainly  the  nation  would  not  suffer  it.    [  12  ] 
And  who  would  dare  to  assert  that  they  would  not  have  a 
right  to  oppose  it  ?     But  if  the  parliament  entered  into  a 
debate  on  making  so  considerable  a  change,  and  the  whole 


(23)  Thus,  daring  the  last  war,  Eng-  being  considered  unconstitntional  dele- 

lish  acts  of    Parliament   delegated  to  gations  of  powers  of  altering  the /Ikniia- 

thc  king  in  council  the'  power  of  making  mental  laws,  part  of  the    ccnstitntion 

temporary  orders  and  laws  regulating  itself;    bat    even    tiien,   tlie    rules    or 

commerce.     So  by  a  bill  of  3  WiU.  4,  orders  so  made  are  not  absolutely  to 

power  was  proposed  to    be    given  to  become  law  untU  they  have  been  snb- 

eight  of  the  judges  to  make  rules  and  mitted    to,  luad    not    objected  against^ 

orders  respecting  pleading,  these  not  in  parliament  daring  six  weeks. — C. 
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BOOK  I.    nation  was  voluntarily  silent  upon  it,  this  n  onld  be  considered 

^°^'''  "^'  as  an  approbation  of  the  act  of  its  representatives. 

.  35    'The       -^^^  ^^  treating  here  of  the  change  of  the  constitution,  we 

Dadon         treat  only  of  the  right :  the  question  of  ezpediency  belongs 

oaght  not    to  politics.     We  shall  therefore  only  observe  in  general,  that 

to  attempt    great  changes  in  a  state  being  delicate  and  dangerous  opera- 

CTeal*^<»itt-    ^^^^^^  *°^  frequent  changes  being  in  their  own  nature  pre- 

tion.  judicial,  a  people  ought  to  be  very  circumspect  in  this  point, 

and  never  be  inclined  to  make  innovations  without  the  most 

pressing  reasons,  or  an  absolute  necessity.     The  fickleness 

of  the  Athenians  was  ever  inimical  to  the  happiness  of  the 

republic,  and  at  length  proved  fatal  to  that  liberty  of  which 

they  were  so  jealous,  without  knowing  how  to  enjoy  it. 

^  36.   It  is       We  may  conclude  from  what  has  been  said  (§  31),  that  if 

the  judge  of  any  disputes  arise  in  a  state  respecting  the  fundamental 

reii^n^™^  laws,  the  public  administration,  or  the  rights  of  the  different 

the  govern-  powcrs  of  which  it  is  composcd,  it  belongs  to  the  nation  alone 

ment         to  judge  and  determine  them  conformably  to  its   political 

constitution. 

§  37.   Ko        In  short,  all  these  affairs  being  solely  a  national  concern, 

foreign        ^q  foreign  power  has  a  right  to  interfere  in  them,  nor  ought 

TrT'^ht^to     ^  intermeddle  with  them  otherwise  than  by  its  good  offices, 

interfere,     uulcss  requested  to  do  it,  or  induced  by  particular  reasons. 

If  any  intrude  into  the  domestic  concerns  of  another  nation, 

and  attempt  to  put  a  constraint  on  its  deliberations,  they  do 

it  an  injury. 


CHAP.  IV. 

CTAF.  iT.        OP  THE   SOVEREIGN,   HIS   OBLIGATIONS,   AND  HIS  RIGHTS. 

f  8S.  Of  tie  THE  reader  cannot  expect  to  find  here  a  long  deduction 
•atereign.  ^f  ^q  rights  of  Sovereignty,  and  the  functions  of  a  prince. 
These  are  to  be  found  in  treatises  on  the  public  law.  in  this 
chapter  we  only  propose  to  show,  in  consequence  of  the  grand 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  what  a  sovereign  is,  and  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  his  obligations  and  his  rights. 

We  have  said  that  the  sovereignty  is  that  public  authority 
which  commands  in  civil  society,  and  orders  and  directs  what 
each  citizen  is  to  perform,  to  obtain  the  end  of  its  institution. 
This  authority  originally  and  essentially  belonged  to  the  body 
of  the  society,  to  which  each  member  submitted,  and  ceded 
his  natural  right  of  conducting  himself  in  every  thing  as  he 
pleased,  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  understandings 
and  of  doing  himself  justice.  But  the  body  of  the  societj 
does  not  always  retain  in  its  own  hands  this  sovereign  au- 
thority :  it  frequently  intrusts  it  to  a  senate,  or  to  a  single 
person.     That  senate^  or  that  person,  is  then  the  sovereign. 
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It  18  evident  that  men  form  a  political  society,  and  submit    book  i. 
to  laws,  solely  for  their  own  advantage  and  safety.      The  ^"^^*  ^' 


sovereign  authority  is  then  established  only  for  the  common?  J*^-   ^**" 
good  of  all  the  citizens ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  think  that  ^^^5^^^^.^!^^ 
it  could  change  its  nature  on  passing  into  the  hands  of  a  safety  and 
senate  or  a  monarch.      Flattery,  therefore,  cannot,  without  adyantage 
rendering  itself  equally  ridiculous  and  odious,  deny  that  the  ®^  *o«>ety« 
sovereign  is  only  established  for  the  safety  and  advantage  of 
society. 

A  good  prince,  a  wise  conductor  of  society,  ought  to  have 
his  mind  impressed  with  this  great  truth,  that  the  sovereign 
power  is  solely  intrusted  to  him  for  the  safety  of  the  state, 
and  the  happiness  of  all  the  people ;  that  he  is  not  permitted 
to  consider  himself  as  the  principal  object  in  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs,  to  seek  his  own  satisfaction,  or  his  private 
advantage ;  but  that  he  ought  to  direct  all  his  views,  all  his 
steps,  to  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  state  and  people  who 
have  submitted  to  him.*  What  a  noble  sight  it  is  to  see  a 
king  of  England  rendering  his  parliament  an  account  of  his 
principal  operations — assuring  that  body,  the  representatives 
of  the  nation,  that  he  has  no  other  end  in  view  than  the  glory 
of  the  state  and  the  happiness  of  his  people — and  affection- 
ately thanking  all  who  concur  with  him  in  such  salutary 
views !  Certainly,  a  monarch  who  makes  use  of  this  lan- 
guage, and  by  hb  conduct  proves  the  sincerity  of  his  pro- 
fessions, is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  wise,  the  only  great  man. 
But,  in  most  kingdoms,  a  criminal  flattery  has  long  since 
caused  these  maxims  to  be  forgotten.  A  crowd  of  servile 
courtiers  easily  persuade  a  proud  monarch  that  the  nation 
was  made  for  him,  and  not  he  for  the  nation.  He  soon  con- 
siders the  kingdom  as  a  patrimony  that  is  his  own  property, 
and  his  people  as  a  herd  of  cattle  from  which  he  is  to  derive 
his  wealth,  and  which  he  may  dispose  of  to  answer  his  own 
views,  and  gratify  his  passions.  Hence  those  fatal  wars 
undertaken  by  ambition,  restlessness,  hatred,  and  pride ; — 
hence  those  oppressive  taxes,  whose  produce  is  dissipated  by  -^ 
ruinous  luxury,  or  squandered  upon  mistresses  and  favourites ; 
— ^hence,  in  fine,  are  important  posts  given  by  favour,  while 
public  merit  is  neglected,  and  every  thing  that  does  not  im- 
mediately interest  the  prince  is  abandoned  to  ministers  and 
subalterns.     Who  can,  in  this  unhappy  government,  discover 

an  authority  established  for  the  public  welfare  ?     A  great 

— ^-^^— ^— ^^^-^— — ^—  .  ^— ^^— ^^— ^^^— .^— . 

*  The   last  worda  of  Louis   YL  to  fore  had  done  on  similar  oeoasions)  that 

his  son    lH>uis  VII.  were — "  Remem-  **  a  single  hoar's  attention  deyoted  by  a 

W«  my  son,  that  royalty  is  but  a  public  prinoe  to  the  eare  of  his  state,  is  of 

employments  of  which  you  must  render  more  use  and  consequence  than  all  th« 

a  rigorous  account  to  him  who  is  the  homage  and  prayers  he  could  offer  up 

«ole  disposer  of  crowns  and  sceptres.'*  to   God  during  his  whole  life."    Th« 

Albe  YeUey's  Hist  of  France,  YoL  IIL  same  sentinMnt  is  found  in  the  Koran. 

9^  66.  Hist  of  Timv.Boo,  Book  II.  ch.  xlL 
r-Beo  derlared  (as  he  often  i>e- 
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BOOK  I.  prince  will  be  on  his  guard  even  against  his  virtues.  L«t  lu 
^^^^'  '^'  not  say,  with  some  writers,  that  private  virtues  are  not  the 
virtues  of  kings — ^a  maxim  of  superficial  politicians,  or  of 
[  14  ]  those  who  are  very  inaccurate  in  their  expressions.  Good- 
ness, friendship,  gratitude,  are  still  virtues  on  the  throne ; 
and  would  to  God  they  were  always  to  be  found  there !  But 
a  wise  king  does  not  yield  an  undiscerning  obedience  to  their 
impulse.  He  cherishes  them,  he  cultivates  them  in  his  private 
life ;  but  in  state  affairs  he  listens  only  to  justice  and  sound 
policy.  And  why?  because  he  knows  that  the  government 
was  intrusted  to  him  only  for  the  happiness  of  society,  and 
that,  therefore,  he  ought  not  to  consult  his  own  pleasure  in 
the  use  he  makes  of  his  power.  He  tempers  his  goodness 
with  wisdom ;  he  gives  to  friendship  his  domestic  and  private 
favours ;  he  distributes  posts  and  employments  according  to 
merit ;  public  rewards  to  services  done  to  the  state.  In  a 
word,  he  uses  the  public  power  only  with  a  view  to  the  public 
welfare.  All  this  is  comprehended  in  that  fine  saying  of 
Lewis  XII. : — "  A  king  of  France  does  not  revenge  the  in- 
juries of  a  duke  of  Orleans." 
J  40.  Of  bu  A  political  society  is  a  moral  person  (Prelim.  §  2)  inasmuch 
L?""!*^  as  it  has  an  understanding  and  a  will,  of  which  it  makes  use 
for  the  conduct  of  its  affairs,  and  is  capable  of  obligations 
and  rights.  When,  therefore,  a  people  confer  the  sovereignty 
on  any  one  person,  they  invest  him  with  their  understanding 
and  will,  and  make  over  to  him  their  obligations  and  rights, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  administration  of  the  state,  and  to  the 
exercise  of  the  public  authority.  The  sovereign,  or  conductor 
of  the  state,  thus  becoming  the  depositary  of  the  obligations 
and  rights  relative  to  government,  in  him  is  found  the  moral 
person,  who,  without  absolutely  ceasing  to  exist  in  the  nation, 
acts  tbeuceforwards  only  in  him  and  by  Bim.  Such  is  the 
origin  of  the  representative  character  attributed  to  the  sove- 
reign. He  represents  the  nation  in  all  the  affairs  in  which 
he  may  happen  to  be  engaged  as  a  sovereign.  It  does  not 
debase  the  dignity  of  the  greatest  monarch  to  attribute  to 
him  this  representative  character ;  on  the  contrary,  nothing 
sheds  a  greater  lustre  on  it,  since  the  monarch  thus  unites  in 
Ltoieted^ "  ^'®  ^^^  person  all  the  majesty  that  belongs  to  the  entire  body 

ligaUoDB  of  The  sovereign,  thus  clothed  with  the  public  authority,  with 
the  nation,  every  thing  that  constitutes  the  moral  personality  of  the 
w^ui^ir'^**  nation,  of  course  becomes  bound  by  the  obligations  of  that 
righta.         nation,  and  invested  with  its  rights. 

i  42.  His  All  that  has  been  said  in  Chap.  II.  of  the  gener^ki  unities 
duty  with  of  a  nation  towards  itself  particularly  regards  the  sovereign, 
respect  to     jjg  jg  ^jj^  depositary  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  power  of  com- 

the  presor-  ,.  ,*'  •',  '^ii,.  ,«*         i  « 

ration  and  nianoing  whatever  conduces  to  the  public  welfare ;  he  ought, 
perfection  of  therefore,  as  a  tender  and  wise  father,  and  as  a  faithful  ad- 
the  nation,   ministrator,  to  watch  for  the  nation,  and  take  care  to  preserve 
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it,  and  render  it  more  perfect ;  to  better  its  state,  and  to     book  i. 
Hecure  it,  as  far  as  possible,  against  every  thing  that  threatens  — -!*-  *— 
its  safety  or  its  happiness. 

Hence  all  the  rights  which  a  nation  derives  from  its  obli-  g  45.    ni? 
gation  to  preserve  and  perfect  itself,  and  to  improve  its  state,  righu in  Uiii 
(see  §§  18,  20,  and  23,  of  this  book) ;  all  these  rights,  I  say,  '®«p^^^ 
reside  in  the  sovereign,  who  is  therefore  indifferently  called   [  15  ] 
the  conductor  of  the  society,  superior,  prince,  &c. 

We  have  observed  above,  that  every  r.ation  ought  to  know  g  44.  He 
itself.     This  obligation  devolves  on  the  sovereign,  since  it  is  ought  to 
he  who  is  to  watch  over  the  preservation  and  perfection  of  ^°^.^  '*** 
the  nation.     The  duty  which  the  law  of  nature  here  imposes 
on  the  conductors  of  nations  is  of  extreme  importance,  and 
of  considerable  extent.     They  ought  exactly  to  know  the 
whole . country  subject  to  their  authority;  its  qualities,  de- 
fects, advantages,  and  situation  with  regard  to  the  neigh- 
bouring states ;  and  they  ought  to  acquire  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  manners  and  general  inclinations  of  their  people, 
their  virtues,  vices,  talents,  &c.    All  these  branches  of  know- 
ledge are  necessary  to  enable  them  to  govern  properly. 

The  prince  derives  his  authority  from  the  nation ;  he  pos- 1 45.   The 
sesses  just  so  much  of  it  as  they  have  thought  proper  to  intrust  extent  of  hii, 
him  with.*     If  the  nation  has  plainly  and  simply  invested p®^®*'' 
him  with  the  sovereignty,  without  limitation  or  division,  he  is 
supposed  to  be  invested  with  all  the  prerogatives,  without  Preroga- 
which  the  sovereign  command  or  authority  could  not  be  ex-*^'^®"  otwm* 
erted  in  the  manner  most  conducive  to  the  public  welfare.  ^®**^* 
These  are  called  regal  prerogativeSy  or  the  prerogatives  of 
majesty. 

But  when  the  sovereign  power  is  limited  and  regulated  byj4d.   The 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  state,  those  laws  show  the  prince  prince 
the  extent  and  bounds  of  his  power,  and  the  manner  in  which  **°«**'  *® 
he  is  to  exert  it.     The  prince  is  therefore  strictly  obliged  i^ot^^'^^^^ 
only  to  respect,  but  also  to  support  them.     The  constitution  fanda- 
and  the  fundamental  laws  are  the  plan  on  which  the  nation  menui 
has  resolved  to  labour  for  the  attainment  of  happiness ;  the  ^*''"' 
execution  is  intrusted  to  the  prince.     Let  him  religiously 
follow  this  plan ;  let  him  consider  the  fundamental  laws  ns 
inviolable  and  sacred  rules ;  and  remember  that  the  moment 
he  deviates  from  them,  his  commands  become  unjust,  and  are 
but  a  criminal  abuse  of  the  power  with  which  he  is  intrusted'. 
He  is,  by  virtue  of  that  power,  the  guardian  and  defender  of 


*  Kcqne  cnim  se  prmcops  reipublicae  the    sovereign.      Qu9d  caput    est,    sit 

et  singolorum    domlnam    arbitrabitur,  prinoipi    peranasum    totias   reipublicsB 

quainvis    assentatoribus    id   in  aurem  majorem  qoam  ipsias  nnins  anctorita* 

insnsurrantibus,  sed  rectorem  mercede  tern  esse:    neqne  pessimis    homimbns 

a  civibus  designata,  quam  augere,  nisi  credat  diversam  affirmantibns  gratifi- 

ipsis     yolentibusy    nofas     existimabit.  candi  stadio ;  qnss  magna  pernieies  est. 

Tbid.  c.  Y. — From  this  principle  it  fol-  Ibid, 
lows  that  the    nation    is  superior   to 
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BOOK  I.     the  laws :  and  while  it  is  his  duty  to  restrain  each  daring 
CHAP.  IV.  yJQiator  of  them,  ought  he  himself  to  trample  them  under 

foot  ?* 
}  47.    He        If  the  prince  be  invested  with  the  legislative  power,  he  may. 
may  change  according  to  his  wisdom,  and  when  the  public  advantage  re- 
fundamen-    ^uircs  it,  abolish  thosc  laws  that  are  not  fundamental,  and 
tai.  make  new  ones.     (See  whal  we  have  said  on  this  subject  in 

the  preceding  chapter,  §  84.) 
i  48.  Ho  But  while  these  laws  exist,  the  sovereign  ought  religiously 
ought  to  to  maintain  and  observe  them.  They  are  the  foundation  of 
wid'ohserv  *'^®  public  tranquillity,  and  the  firmest  support  of  the  sove- 
the  existing  Toign  authority.  Every  thing  is  uncertain,  violent,  and  subject 
laws.  to  revolutions,  in  those  unhappy  "states  where  arbitrary  power 

}\as  placed  her  throne.  It  is  therefore  the  true  interest  of  the 
prince,  as  well  as  his  duty,  to  maintain  and  respect  the  laws ; 
he  ought  to  submit  to  them  himself.  We  find  this  truth  esta- 
blished in  a  piece  published  by  order  of  Lewis  XIV.,  one  of 
the  most  absolute  princes  that  ever  reigned  in  Europe.  "Let 
it  not  be  said  that  the  sovereign  is  not  subject  to  the  laws  of 
his  state,  since  the  contrary  proposition  is  one  of  the  truths 
of  the  law  of  nations,  which  flattery  has  sometimes  attacked, 
and  which  good  princes  have  always  defended,  as  a  tutelar 
divinity  of  their  states,  "f 
i  49.  In  But  it  is  necessary  to  explain  this  submission  of  the  prince 
what  sense  ^  ^hc  laws.  First,  he  ought,  as  we  have  just  seen,  to  follow 
to  tbe*iawfc  ^^^^^  regulations  in  all'the  acts  of  his  administration.  In  the 
second  place,  he  is  himself  subject,  in  his  private  affairs,  to 
all  the  laws  that  relate  to  property.  I  say,  "  in  his  private 
affairs  \**  for  when  he  acts  as  a  sovereign  prince,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  state,  he  is  subject  only  to  the  fundamental  laws, 
and  the  law  of  nations.  In  the  third  place,  the  prince  is  sub- 
ject to  certain  regulations  of  general  polity,  considered  by  the 
state  as  inviolable,  unless  he  be  excepted  in  express  terms  by 
the  law,  or  taditly  by  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  dignity. 

*  In  some  countries,  formal  pre*  past  generations,  who  formeriy  made 
cautions  are  taken  against  the  abuse  effectual  use  of  arms  and  decrees  to 
of  power. — <<  Reflecting  among  other  rednce  within  proper  bounds  such  of 
things  (says  Orotins),  that  princes  are  their  sovereigns  as  had  transgressed 
iften  found  to  make  no  scruple  of  vio-  the  line  of  duty,  whether  through  their 
lating  their  promises  under  the  stale  own  licentiousness  or  the  artifices  of 
pretext  of  the  public  good,  the  people  their  flatterers.  Thus  it  happened  to 
of  Brabant,  in  order  to  obviate  that  John  the  Second ;  nor  would  they  con- 
inconvenience,  established  the  custom  sent  to  make  peace  with  him  or  his 
of  never  admitting  their  prince  to  the  successors,  until  those  princes  had  en- 
possession  of  the  government  without  tered  into  a  solemn  engagement  to 
having  previously  made  with  him  a  secure  the  citisens  in  the  enjoyment 
covenant,  that,  whenever  he  may  hap-  of  their  privileges."  Annals  of  ihf 
pen  to  violate  the  laws  of  the  countiy,  Netherlands,  Book  II.  note,  edit  A.  i>. 
they  shall  be  absolved  from   the  oath  1797. 

of  obedience  they  had    sworn  to  him,        -t*  A  treatise  on  the  right  of  the  queen 

until    ample    reparation   be  made  for  to  several  states  of  the  Spanish  mon- 

the    outrages    committed.      The   truth  arehy,  1697,  in  12mo,  Part  IL  p.  101. 
of  this  is  confirmed  by  the  example  */ 
8S 
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I  here  speak  of  the  laws  that  relate  to  the  situation  of  indi-    book  i. 

Wduals,  and  particularly  of  those  that  regulate  the  validity  1"^^-— - 

of  marriages.     These  laws  are  established  to  ascertain  the 

state  of  families :  now  the  royal  family  is  that  of  all  others 

the  most  important  to  be  certainly  known.     But,  fourthly,  we 

shall  observe  in  general,  with  respect  to  this  question,  that, 

if  the  prince  is  invested  with  a  full,  absolute,  and  unlimited 

sovereignty,  he  is  above  the  laws,  which  derive  from  him  all 

their  force;  and  he  may  dispense  witli  his  own  obbcrvnncc  of    [  17  ] 

them,  whenever  natural  justice  and  equity  will  permit  him. 

Fifthly,  as  to  the  laws  relative  to  morals  and  good  order,  the 

prince  ought  doubtless  to  respect  them,  and  to  support  them 

by  his  example.     But,  sixthly,  he  is  certainly  above  all  civil 

penal  laws.     The  majesty  of  a  sovereign  will  not  admit  of  his 

being  punished  like  a  private  person ;  and  his  functions  are 

too  exalted  ,to  allow  of  his  being  molested  under  pretence  of 

a  fault  that  does  not  directly  concern  the  government  of  the 

state. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  prince  be  above  the  penal  laws :  i  &o.  His 
even  th€  interest  of  nations  requires  that  we  should  go  some-  p«"®°  *»  f* 
thing  farther.  The  sovereign  is  the  soul  of  the  society ;  if  ^laJ"^.  '" 
he  be  not  held  in  veneration  by  the  people,  and  in  perfect 
security,  the  public  peace,  and  the  happiness  and  safety  of  the 
state,  are  in  continual  danger.  The  safety  of  the  nation  then 
necessarily  requires  that  the  person  of  the  prince  be  sacred 
and  inviolable.  The  Roman  people  bestowed  this  privilege 
on  their  tribunes,  in  order  that  they  might  meet  with  no  ob- 
struction in  defending  them,  and  that  no  apprehension  might 
disturb  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  office.  The  cares,  the 
employments  of  a  sovereign,  are  of  much  greater  importance 
than  those  of  the  tribunes  were,  and  not  less  dangerous,  if  he 
be  not  provided  with  a  powerful  defence.  It  is  impossible 
even  for  the  most  just  and  wise  monarch  not  to  make  mal- 
contents ;  and  ought  the  state  to  continue  exposed  to  the  dan- 
ger of  losing  so  valuable  a  prince  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  ? 
The  monstrous  and  absurd  doctrine,  that  a  private  person  is 
permitted  to  kill  a  bad  prince,  deprived  the  French,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  of  a  hero  who  was  truly  the 
father  of  his  people.*  Whatever  a  prince  may  be,  it  is  an 
enormous  crime  against  a  nation  to  deprive  them  of  a  sove-. 
reign  whom  they  think  proper  to  obey.f 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  France  made  by  JDamten   to  <u9(unnate  Louis 

bas  witnessed  a  renewal  of  tbose  hor-  XV.]    Note,  edit.  a.d.  1797. 

ruT8.    She  sighs  at  the  idea  of  haying  f  In  Mariana's  work,  above  qnoted, 

given  birth   to  a  monster  capable  of  I  find  (chap.  vii.  towards   the  end)  a 

Tiolating  the  majesty  of  kings  in  the  remarkable  instuice  of  the  errors  into 

person  of  a  prince,  whom  the  qualities  which  we  are  apt  to  be  led  by  a  subtle 

of  his  heart  entitle  to  the  love  of  his  sophistry  destitate  of  sound  principles, 

ittbjocts  and  the  veneration  of  foreign-  That    author    allows   us  to   poison   a 

*n.    [The  tiuthor  allude*  to  the  attempt  tyrant>  ar>']  even  a  public  enemy,  pro- 
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BOOK  I.         Bat  4;iais  high  attribute  of  sorereignty  is  no  reason  vh  j  the 
CHAP.  lY.  pg^tion  should   not  curb  an  insupportable  tyrant,  pronounce 
?  61.    But   sentence  on  him  (still  respecting  in  his  person  the  majesty  of 
ua  "cttrfT    ^^^  rank)  and  withdraw  itself  from  his  obedience.     To  this 
1  tyrant,      indisputable  right  a  powerful  republic  owes  its  birth.      The 
Md  wrth-     tyranny  exercised  by  Philip  II.  in  the  Netherlands  excite<l 
iraw  iueif   thoso  provinces  to  rise  :  seven  of  them,  closely  confederated, 
ebedienoe     ^^^^^^'j  niaintaiued  their  liberties,  under  the  conduct  of  the 
heroes  of  the  House  of  Orange  ;  and  Spain,  after  several  vain 
r  18  ]   and  ruinous  efforts,  acknowledged  them  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent states.     If  the  authority  of  the  prince  is  limited  and 
regulated  by  the  fundamental  laws,  the  prince,  on  exceeding 
the  bounds  prescribed  him,  commands  without  any  right  and 
even  without  a  just  title :  the  nation  is  not  obliged  to  obey 
him,  ^.at  may  resist  his  unjust  attempts.     As  soon  as  a  prince 
attacks  the  constitution  of  the  state,  he  breaks  the  contract 
which  bound  the  people  to  him ;  the  people  become  free  by 
the  act  of  the  sovereign,  and  can  no  longer  view  him  but 
as  a  usurper  who  would  load  them  with  oppression.     This 
truth  is  acknowledged  by  every  sensible  writer,  whose  pen  is 
not  enslaved  by  fear,  or  sold  for  hire.     But  some  celebrated 
authors  maintain,  that  if  the   prince  is  invested  with   the 
supreme  command  in  a  full  and  absolute  manner,  nobody  has 
a  right  to  resist  him,  much  less  to  curb  him,  and  that  naught 
remains  for  the  nation  but  to  suffer  and  obey  with  patience. 
This  is  founded  upon  i!he  supposition  that  such  a  sovereign  is 
not  accountable  to  any  person  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
governs,  and  that  if  the  nation  might  control  his  actions  and 
resist  him  where  it  thinks  them  unjust,  his  authority  would 
no   longer   be   absolute;  which  would   be   contrary  to   this 
hypothesis.     They  say  that  an  absolute  sovereign  completely 
possesses  all  the  political  authority  of  the  society,  which  no- 
body can  oppose ;  that,  if  he  abuses  it,  he  does  ill  indeed,  and 
wounds  his  conscience ;  but  that  his  commands  are  not  the 
less  obligatory,  as  being  founded  on  a  lawful  right  to  com- 
mand ;  that  the  nation,  by  giving  him  absoulte  authority,  has 
reserved  no  share  of  it  to  itself,  and  has  submitted  to  his 
discretion,  &c.     We  might  be  content  with  answering,  that 

Tided  it  be  done  without  obliging  him,  person  who  administered  the  poison. — 

either  by  force  or  through   mistake  or  Ne  oogatnr  tantum  sciens  aut  imprri- 

ignorance,  to    ooncnr  in  the   act   that  dens  libi  oonsoire  mortem;  quod  esse 

causes  his  own  death, — which  would  be  ncfas  jndioamus,  veneno  in    potu   aut 

the  case,  for  instance,  in  presenting  him  cibo,  quod  hauriat  qui  perimcndus  est, 

a  poisoned  draught.     For  (says  he),  in  aut  simili  alia    retemperato.      A  fine 

thus  loading  him  to  an  act  of  suicide,  reason,  truly !    Was  Mariana  disposed 

although  committed  through  ignorance,  to  insult  the  understandings  of  his  read- 

wo  make  him  violate  the  natural  law  ers,  or    only  desirous    of  throwing  a 

which  forbids  each  individual  to  take  slight  varnish  over  the  detestabb  doc- 

away  his  own  life;  and  the  criae  of  trin j  contained  in  that  chapter 7— Note^ 

him  who  thus  unknowingly  poisons  him-  edi  i  a.d.  1797. 
■elf  redounds  on  the  real  author, — the 
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in  this  light  there  is  not  any  sovereign  who  is  completely  and  book  i. 
fullv  absolute.  But  in  order  to  remove  all  these  vaiu  subtle-  ^^^'  '^: 
ties,  let  us  remember  the  essential  end  of  civil  society.  Is  it 
not  to  labour  in  concert  for  the  common  happiness  of  all  ? 
Was  it  not  with  this  view  that  every  citizen  divested  himself 
of  his  rights,  and  resigned  his  liberty  ?  Could  the  society 
make  such  use  of  its  authority  as  irrevocably  to  surrender 
itself  and  all  its  members  to  the  discretion  of  a  cruel  tyrant^ 
No,  certainly,  since  it  would  no  longer  possess  any  right 
itself,  if  it  were  disposed  to  oppress  a  part  of  the  citizens. 
When,  therefore,  it  confers  the  supreme  and  absolute  govern 
ment,  without  an  express  reserve,  it  is  necessarily  with  the 
tacit  reserve  that  the  sovereign  shall  use  it  for  the  safety  of 
the  people,  and  not  for  their  ruin.  If  he  becomes  the  scourge 
of  the  state,  he  degrades  himself;  he  is  no  better  than  a 
public  enemy,  against  whom  the  nation  may  and  ought  to 
defend  itself ;  and  if  he  has  carried  his  tyranny  to  the  utmost 
height,  why  should  even  the  life  of  so  cruel  and  perfidious  an 
enemy  be  spared  ?  Who  shall  presume  to  blame  the  conduct 
of  the  Roman  senate,  that  declared  Nero  an  enemy  to  his 
country  ? 

But  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  observe,  that  this  [  t9  ] 
judgment  can  only  be  passed  by  the  nation,  or  by  a  body 
which  represents  it,  and  that  the  nation  itself  cannot  make 
any  attempt  on  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  except  in  cases 
of  extreme  necessity,  and  when  the  prince,  by  violating  the 
laws,  and  threatening  the  safety  of  his  people,  puts  himself 
in  a  state  of  war  against  them.  It  is  the  person  of  the  sove- 
reign, not  that  of  an  unnatural  tyrant  and  a  public  enemy, 
that  the  interest  of  the  nation  declares  sacred  and  inviolable. 
We  seldom  see  such  monsters  as  Nero.  In  the  more  common 
cases,  when  a  prince  violates  the  fundamental  laws ;  when  he 
attacks  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  his  subjects ;  or  (if  he 
be  absolute)  when  his  government,  without  being  carried  tc 
extreme  violence,  "manifestly  tends  to  the  ruin  of  the  nation ; 
it  may  resist  him,  pass  sentence  on  him,  and  withdraw  from 
his  obedience ;  but  though  this  may  be  done,  still  his  person 
should  be  spared,  and  that  for  the  welfare  of  the  state.*     It 

*  Dissimulandum    censeo    quatenus  Henrico   hujus   abnepote   ob  ignpviam 

salas     publica     patiatur,    privatimque  pravosque    mores    abdicate    prtcerom 

corruptis  moribas  princeps  contingat;  suffragiis,  primnm  Alfonsas  ejus  f rater, 

alioqnin  si  rempoblicam  in  periculum  recte  an  secus  noo  dispato,  sed  tamen 

vooat,  si  patrisB  religionis   contemptor  in  tenera  setate   rex    est   proclamatus :  . 

ezistity    neque    medicinam    allam    re-  deinde    defuneto     Alfonso,    Elisabetha 

cipit,   abdicandum  judico,  aliam    sub-  ejus  soror,  Henrico  inrito,  rerum  sum- 

stituendum ;    quod    in    Hispania    non  *mam  ad  se  traxit,  regio  tantum  nomine 

semel  fuisse  factum  scimns :  quasi  fera  abstinens  dnm  ille  vixit.    Mariana,  de 

irritata,  omnium  telis  peti  debet,  cum,  Rego  et  Regis  Instiiui.  Lib.  I.  c.  iii. 

humanitate  abdicata,  tyrannum  induit.  To  this  authority,  furnished  by  Spain, 

Sic  Petro  rcge  ob  immanitatem  dejecto  join  that  of   Scotland,  proved  by  tbe 

publioe,  Henricus  ejus  frater,  quamvis  letter  of  the  barons  to  the  pope,  dated 

»z  imparl  matre,  regnum  "'^tinait.    Sic  April  6,  1320,  requesting   him  to  pre- 
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c  I.  is  above  a  century  since  tlie  English  took  np  arms  against 
:-i^  their  king,  and  obliged  him  to  descend  from  the  thri  ne.  A 
set  of  able,  enterprising  men,  spurred  on  by  ambiti^in,  took 
advantage  of  the  terrible  ferment  caused  by  fanaticism  and 
party  spirit ;  and  Great  Britain  suffered  her  sovereign  to  die 
unworthily  on  a  scaffold.  The  nation  coming  to  itself  dis- 
covered its  former  blindness.  If,  to  this  clr«y,  it  still  annuallv 
fiiakes  a  solemn  atonement,  it  is  not  ojV,  from  the  opinion 
that  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  did  wA  deserve  so  crael  & 
fate,  but,  doubtless,  from  a  conviction  that  the  very  safety 
of  the  state  requires  the  person  of  the  sovereign  to  be  held 
sacred  and  inviolable,  and  that  the  whole  nation  ong'at  to 
render  this  maxim  venerable,  by  paying  respect  to  it  ^Len 
the  care  of  its  own  preservation  will  permit. 

One  word  more  on  the  distinction  that  Is  end^A/oa^'ed  to 
be  made  here  in  favour  of  an  absolute  sovoiei^.  Whoever 
has  well  weighed  the  force  of  the  mdibj:,avuui6  «^/iOiplee  we 
have  established,  will  be  convinced,  th^c  ^u*.i\  '^•.  <•>  aecessary 
to  resist  a  prince  who  has  become  a  t/ranr.  r  uv*  nght  of  the 
people  is  still  the  same,  whether  thaii;  pnujj  i^as  made  abso- 
lute by  the  laws,  or  was  not ;  becau:?  <».  thac  right  is  derived 

rail  on  the  king  of  England  to  desist  quam  re /no,  bonus  nisi  simul  com  rita 

from  his  enterprises  against  Scotland,  amittit. 

After  having  spoken  of  the  evils  they        "In  tae  year  1581"  (says  Orotiin. 

had  suffered  from  him,   they  add — ^A  Ann.    Tlook    III.)    "the    eonfederstH 

quibus  malis  innumeris,   ipso  juvante  provirces    of    the    Netberlanda-^after 

qui    post  vulnera    medetur    et    sanat,  having    for    nine  years    continued    to 

liberati  sumus  per  serenissimum  prin-  wage  war  against  Philip  the  Second, 

cipem    regcm    et    dominum    nostrum,  without  ceasing  to  acknowledge    htn 

dominum  Robertnm,  qui  pro  populo  et  as  their  sovereign^-at  length  solemnlj 

hssreditate  suis  de  manibus  inimicomm  deprived  him  of  the  anthori^  he  had 

Uberandis,  quasi  alter  Maocabceus  aut  possessed  over  their  country,  becaoie 

Josue,  labores  et  tasdia,  inedias  et  pe-  he  had  violated  their  laws  and  privi- 

ricula,   liBto    snstinuit   animo.      Qnem  leges.''      The    author    afterwards    ob- 

etiam  divina  dispositio,  et  (jnxta  leges  serves,   that    "Franee,   Spain   herself^ 

et  consuetttdines  nostras,  quas  osque  England,    Sweden,    Denmark,  famish 

ad    mortem    sustinere    volumus)  juris  instances  of   Icings  deposed  by  their 

sucoessio,    et    debitus   nostrorum  con-  people;   so  that  there  are  at  present 

sensus  et  assensus    nostrum    fecerunt  few  sovereigns  in  Europe  whoae  right 

principem  atque  regem :  oui,  tanquam  to  the  crown  rests  on  any  other  fonnda- 

illi  per  quom  salus  in  populo  facta  est,  tion  than  the  right  which  the  people 

pro  nostra  libertate  tnenda,  tarn  Jure  possess  of  divesting  their  sovereign  of 

qnaip   mentis  tenemur,  et  volumus  in  his  power  when  he  makes  an  ill  use 

omnf)us  adhsBrere.     Quern,   si  ab  in-  of   it"     Pursuant    to    this    idea,    the 

ceptis     dosistot,    regi     Anglomm     ant  United  Provinces,  in  their  jnsttfieatory 

Anglis  nos  aut  regnum  nostrum  volens  letters  on  that    subject,  addressed  to 

subjicere,  tanquam   inimicum  nostrum  the  princes  of  the  empire  and  the  kin^ 

et    sui    noBtrique    juris    subversorem,  of  Denmark — after  having  enumerated 

statim    expellere     nitemur,    et    alium  the  oppressive  acts  of  the  king  of  Spain, 

regem    nostrum,   qui    ad    defensionem  added — "Then,  by  a  mode  which  hia 

nostram      sufficiet,      faciemus:     quia,  been  often  enough    adopted  even  by 

quamdiu  centum  viri  remanserint,  nun-  those    nations    that    now    live    under 

quam    Anglorum    dominio  aliqnatenus  kingly    government,    we    wrested    the 

volumus  subjugari.     Non  enim  propter  sovereignty    from    him  whose    actionf 

gloriam,   divitias,  aut  honores  pugna-  were    aU    contrary  to    the  duty  of  a 

mus,  sed  propter  libertatem  solummodo,  prince."    Ibid.~Note,  edit  ▲.  d.  1797. 
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from  what  is  the  object  of  all  political  society — ^the  safety  t)f  ]u>ok  i. 
the  nation,  which  is  the  supreme  law.*  But,  if  the  distinc-  ^"^'*-  ^; 
tion  of  which  we  are  treating  is  of  no  moment  with  respect  to 
the  right,  it  can  be  of  none  in  practice,  with  respect  to  expe- 
diency. As  it  is  very  difficult  to  oppose  an  absolute  prince, 
and  it  cannot  be  done  without  raising  great  disturbances  in 
the  state,  and  the  most  violent  and  dangerous  commotions,  it 
ought  to  be  attempted  only  in  cases  of  extremity,  when  the 
public  miseries  are  raised  to  such  a  height  that  the  people  may 
say  with  Tacitus,  miseram  pacem  vel  bello  bene  mutarij  that 
it  is  better  to  expose  themselves  to  a  civil  war  than  to  endure 
them.  But  if  the  prince's  authority  is  limited,  if  it  in  some 
respects  depends  on  a  senate,  or  a  parliament  that  represents 
the  nation,  there  are  means  of  resisting  and  curljing  him, 
without  exposing  the  state  to  violent  shocks.  When  mild  and 
innocent  remedies  can  be  applied  to  the  evil,  there  can  be  no 
reason  for  waiting  until  it  becomes  extreme. 

But  however  limited  a  prince's  authority  may  be,  he  is  ^  52.    Arbt. 
commonly  very  jealous  of  it ;  it  seldom  happens  that  he  pa-  in^on  be- 
tiently  suffers  resistance,  and  peaceably  submits  io  the  judg-  JT®®°  *^® 
ment  of  his  people.     Can  he  want  support,  while  he  is  thejj|°*„*^^,.,^ 
distributor  of  favours  ?     We  see  too  many  base  and  ambitious   f  2i  1 
souls,  for  whom  the  state  of  a  rich  and  decorated  slave  has 
more  charms  than  that  of  a  modest  and  virtuous  citizen.     It 
is  therefore  always  difficult  for  a  nation  to  resist  a  prince  and 
pronounce  sentence  on  his  conduct,  without  exposing  the  state 
to  dangerous  troubles,  and  to  shocks  capable  of  overturning 
it.     This  has  sometimes  occasioned  a  compromise  between  the 
prince  and  the  subjects,  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  a  friendly 
power  all  the  disputes  that  might  arise  between  them.     Thus 
Ihe  kings  of  Denmark,  by  solemn  treaties,  formerly  referred 
to  those  of  Sweden  the  differences  that  might  arise  between 
them  and  their  senate ;  and  this  the  kings  of  Sweden  have 
also  done  with  regard  to  those  of  Denmark.     The  princes  and 
states  of  West  Friesland,  and  the  burgesses  of  Embden,  have 
in  the  same  manner  constituted  the  republic  of  the  United 
Provinces  the  judge  of  their  differences.    The  princes  and  the 
city  of  Neufchatel  established,  in  1406,  the  canton  of  Berne 
perpetual  judge  and  arbitrator  of  their  disputes.     Thus  also, 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  the  entire 
body  takes  cognisance  of  the  disturbances  that  arise  in  any 

*  Poi  uli  patroni  non  pauoiora  neqne  Bst  tamen  salutaris  cogitatio,  ut  sit 

minora  prsBflidia  habent     Certearepub-  principibus  persuasum,  si  rempublicam 

lioa,  unde  ortum  habet  regia  potestas,  oppresserint,  si  Yitiis  et  foeditato  intole- 

rebua  ezigentibus,  regens  in  jus  Tooari'  randi  erunt,  ea  se  conditione  vivere,  ot 

lotest,  ety  si  sanitatem  respuat,  princi-  non  jure  tantum,  sed    cum  lande    et 

patu  spoliari;  neqne  ita  in  principem  gloria,  perimi  possint  Jhid. — ^Note.edit. 

jura  potestatis  transtu1%  ut  non  sibi  ▲.  d.  1797. 
m^jorem  reservftrit  potestatem.     Ibid. 
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BOOK  I.  of  the  confederated  states,  though  each  of  them  is  truly  sove- 

^^^^'  "'•  reign  and  independent. 

i  53.   The  As  soon  as  a  nation  acknowledges  a  prince  for  its  lawful 

obedience  sovereign,  all  the  citizens  owe  him  a  faithful  obedience.     He 

w  ich  8u  -  ^^^  neither  govern  the  state,  nor  perform  what  the  nation  ex- 

jects  owe  to  ^  o,        ,^,       .         '  *^  „        .  .        o-l* 

a  sovereign,  pects  from  him,  if  he  be  not  punctually  obeyed,  bubjects 
then  have  no  right,  in  doubtful  cases,  to  examine  the  wisdom 
or  justice  of  their  sovereign's  commands ;  this  examination 
belongs  to  the  prince :  his  subjects  ought  to  suppose  (if  there 
be  a  possibility  of  supposing  it)  that  all  his  orders  are  just  and 
salutary :  he  alone  is  accountable  for  the  evil  that  may  result. 
from  them. 
;  64.  In  Nevertheless  this  ought  not  to  be  entirely  a  blind  obedi- 
what  casee  ence.  No  engagement  can  oblige,  or  even  authorize,  a  man 
*^®.^  ™*^  to  violate  the  law  of  nature.  All  authors  who  have  any  re- 
gard to  conscience  or  decency  agree  that  no  one  ought  to 
obey  such  commands  as  are  evidently  contrary  to  that  sacred 
law.  Those  governors  of  places  who  bravely  refused  to  exe- 
cute the  barbarous  orders  of  Charles  IX.  on  the  memorable 
day  of  St.  Bartholomew,  have  been  universally  praised ;  and 
the  court  did  not  dare  to  punish  them,  at  least  openly. 
"Sire,"  said  the  brave  Orte,  governor  of  Bayonne,  in  his 
letter,  "I  have  communicated  your  majesty's  command  to 
your  faithful  inhabitants  and  warriors  in  the  garrison ;  and  I 
have  found  there  only  good  citizens  and  brave  soldiers,  but 
not  a  single  executioner:  wherefore  both  they  and  I  most 
humbly  entreat  your  majesty  to  be  pleased  to  employ  our 
hands  and  our  lives  in  things  that  are  possible,  however 
hazardous  they  may  be ;  and  we  will  exert  ourselves  to  the 
last  drop  of  our  blood  in  the  execution  of  them.*'*  The  Count 
r  22  ]  de  Tende,  Charny,  and  others,  replied  to  those  who  brought 
them  the  orders  of  the  court,  ^*  that  they  had  too  great  a  re- 
spect for  the  king,  to  believe  that  such  barbarous  orders  came 
from  him." 

It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  in  what  cases  a  subject  may 
not  only  refuse  to  obey,  but  even  resist  a  sovereign,  and  op- 
pose his  violence  by  force.  When  a  sovereign  does  injury  to 
any  one,  he  acts  without  any  real  authority ;  but  we  ought 
not  thence  to  conclude  hastily  that  the  subject  may  resist 
him.  The  nature  of  sovereignty,  and  the  welfare  of  the  state, 
will  not  permit  citizens  to  oppose  a  prince  whenever  his  com- 
mands appear  to  them  unjust  or  prejudicial.  This  would  be 
falling  back  into  the  state  of  nature,  and  rendering  govern- 
ment impossible.  A  subject  ought  patiently  to  suffer  from 
the  prince  doubtful  wrongs,  and  wrongs  that  are  supportable ; 
the  former,  because  whoever  has  submitted  to  the  decision  of 
a  judge,  is  no  longer  capable  of  deciding  his  own  pretensions; 
and  a.s  to  those  that  are  supportable,  they  ought  to  be  s  cri- 

•  Meseray's  History  of  France,  toI.  ii.  p  il07. 
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ficcd  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  state,  on  account  of  the  ^^^  '• 
great  advantages  obtained  by  living  in  society.  It  is  pre— ^ — •' — '- 
suraed,  as  matter  of  course,  that  every  citizen  has  tacitly  en- 
gaged to  observe  this  moderation ;  because,  without  it,  society 
could  not  exist.  But  when  the  injuries  are  manifest  and 
atrocious, — when  a  prince,  without  any  apparent  reason, 
attempts  to  deprive  us  of  life,  or  of  those  things  the  loss  of 
which  would  render  life  irksome,  who  can  dispute  our  right  to 
resist  him  ?  Self-preservation  is  not  only  a  natural  right, 
but  an  obligation  imposed  by  nature,  and  no  man  can  entirely 
and  absolutely  renounce  it.  And  though  he  might  give  it  up, 
can  he  be  considered  as  having  done  it  by  his  political  en- 
gagements, since  he  entered  into  society  only  to  establish  his 
own  safety  upon  a  more  solid  basis  ?  The  welfare  of  society 
does  not  require  such  a  sacrifice;  and,  as  Barbeyrac  well 
observes  in  his  notes  on  Grotius,  "If  the  public  interest  re- 
quires that  those  who  obey  should  suffer  some  inconvenience, 
it  is  no  less  for  the  public  interest  that  those  who  command 
should  be  afraid  of  driving  their  patience  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tremity."* The  prince  who  violates  all  laws,  who  no  longer 
observes  any  measures,  and  who  would  in  his  transports  of 
fury  take  away  the  life  of  an  innocent  person,  divests  himself 
of  his  character,  and  is  no  longer  .to  be  considered  in  any 
other  light  than  that  of  an  unjust  and  outrageous  enemy, 
against  whom  his  people  are  allowed  to  defend  themselves. 
The  person  of  the  sovereign  is  sacred  and  inviolable :  but  he 
who,  after  having  lost  all  the  sentiments  of  a  sovereign,  divests 
himself  even  of  the  appearances  and  exterior  conduct  of  a 
monarch,  degrades  himself:  he  no  longer  retains  the  sacred 
character  of  a  sovereign,  and  cannot  retain  the  prerogatives 
attached  to  that  exalted  rank.  However,  if  this  prince  is  not 
a  monster, — ^if  he  is  furious  only  against  us  in  particular,  and  [  23  J 
from  the  effects  of  a  sudden  transport  or  a  violent  passion, 
and  is  supportable  to  the  rest  of  the  nation,  the  respect  we 
ought  to  pay  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  state  is  such,  and  the 
respect  due  to  sovereign  majesty  so  powerful,  that  we  are 
strictly  obliged  to  seek  every  other  means  of  preservation, 
rather  than  to  put  his  person  iji  danger.  Every  one  knows 
the  example  set  by  David :  he  fled, — ^he  kept  himself  con- 
cealed, to  secure  himself  from  Saul's  fury,  and  more  than 
once  spared  the  life  of  his  persecutor.  When  the  reason  of 
Charles  VI.  of  France  was  suddenly  disordered  by  a  fatal 
accident,  he  in  his  fury  killed  several  of  those  who  surrounded 
him :  none  of  them  thought  of  securing  his  own  life  at  the  ex- 
pense of  that  of  the  king ;  they  only  endeavoured  to  disarm 
and  secure  him.  They  did  their  duty  like  men  of  honour  and 
faithful  subjects,  in  exposing  their  lives  to  save  that  of  this 
unfortunate  monarch':  such  a  sacrifice  is  due  to  the  state  and 


*  De  Jure  Belli  A  Paois,  lib.  L  cap.  It.  2  11,  n.  2. 
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to  sovereign  majesty :  furions  from  the  derangement  of  his 
faculties,  Charles  was  not  guilty :  he  might  recover  his  health, 
and  again  become  a  good  King. 

What  has  been  said  is  sufficient  for  the  intention  of  this 
work :  tne  reader  may  see  these  questions  treated  more  at 
large  in  many  books  that  are  well  known.  We  shall  conclude 
this  subject  wi(h  an  important  observation.  .A  sovereign  is 
undoubtedly  allowed  to  employ  ministers  to  ease  him  in  the 
painful  offices  of  government ;  but  he  ought  never  to  surren- 
der his  authority  to  them.  When  a  nation  chooses  a  con- 
ductor, it  is  not  with  a  view  that  he  should  deliver  up  hi^ 
charge  into  other  hands.  Ministers  ought  only  to  be  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  the  prince ;  he  ought  constantly  to 
direct  them,  and  continually  endeavour  to  know  whether  Uiey 
act  according  to  his  intentions.  If  the  imbecility  of  age,  or 
any  infirmity,  render  him  incapable  of  governing,  a  regent 
ought  to  be  nominated,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  state : 
but  when  once  the  sovereign  is  capable  of  holding  the  reins, 
let  him  insist  on  being  served,  but  never  suffer  himself  to  be 
superseded.  The  last  kings  of  France  of  the  first  race  sur- 
rendered the  government,  and  authority  to  the  mayors  of  the 
palace :  thus  becoming  mere  phantoms,  they  justly  lost  the 
title  and  honours  of  a  dignity  of  which  they  had  abandoned 
the  functions.  The  nation  has  every  thing  to  gain  in  crown* 
ing  an  all-powerful  minister,  for  he  will  improve  that  soil  as 
his  own  inheritance,  which  he  plundered  whilst  he  only  reaped 
precarious  advantages  from  it. 


CHAP.  V. 
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{56.    Of 

elective 
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WE  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  it  originally 
belongs  to  a  natiqn  to  confer  the  supreme  authority,  and  to 
choose  the  person  by  whom  if  is  to  be  governed.  If  it  confers 
[  24  ]  the  sovereignty  on  him  for  his  own  person  only,  reserving  to 
itself  the  right  of  choosing  a  successor  after  the  sovereign's 
death,  the  state  is  elective.  As  soon  as  the  prince  is  elected 
according  to  the  laws,  he  enters  into  the  possession  of  all  the 
prerogatives  which  those  laws  annex  to  his  dignity. 
{  57.  Whe-  It  has  been  debated,  whether  elective  kings  and  princes  are 
S^^L*^®!!^^*  real  sovereigns.  But  he  who  lays  any  stress  on  this  circum- 
stance must  have  only  a  very  confused  idea  of  sovereignty. 
The  manner  in  which  a  prince  obtains  his  dignity  has  nothing 
to  do  with  determining  its  nature.  We  must  consider,  first, 
whether  the  nation  itself  forms  an  independent  society  (see 

90 
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ehap.  1),  and  secondly,  what  is  the  extent  of  the  power  it  has    book  l 
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intrusted  to  the  prince.  Whenever  the  chief  of  an  independ- 
ent state  really  represents  his  nation,  he  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a  true  sovereign  (§  40),  even  though  his  authority  should 
be  limited  in  several  respects. 

When  a  nation  would  avoid  the  troubles  which  seldom  fail  I  w.   Of 
to  accompany  the  election  of  a  sovereign,  it  makes  its  choice  8"^®"*^* 
for  a  long  succession  of  years,  by  establishing  the  right  of  ^^^^ 
8ticce98ion^  or  by  rendering  the  crown  hereditary  in  a  family,  sutes. 
according  to  the  order  and  rules  that  appear  most  agreeable  '^^^  <>"«"> 
to  that  nation.    The  name  of  an  Hereditary  State  or  Kingdom  ®J  ^**  "*^* 
is  given  to  that  where  the  successor  is  appointed  by  the  same  gj^^^^ 
law  that  regulates  the  successions  of  individuals.     The  Sttc- 
ce88ive  Kingdom  is  that  where  a  person  succeeds  according  to  a 
particular  fundamental  law  of  the  state.     Thus  the  lineal  suc- 
cession, and  of  males  alone,  is  established  in  France. 

The  right  of  succession  is  not  always  the  primitive  esta- ;  69.   Othei 
blishment  of  a  nation  ;  it  may  have  been  introduced  by  the  origins  of 
concession  of  another  sovereign,  and  ev^n  by  usurpation.    But  *^"  "****" 
when  it  is  supported  by  long  possession,  tne  people  are  con- 
sidered as  consenting  to  it ;  and  this  tacit  consent  renders  it 
lawful,  though  the  source  be  vicious.     It  rests  then  on  the 
foundation  we  have  already  pointed  out — a  foundation  that 
alone  is  lawful  and  incapable  of  being  shaken,  and  to  which 
we  must  ever  revert. 

The  same  right,  according  to  Grotius  and  the  generality  ?  co.   Othw 
of  writers,  may  be  derived  from  other  sources,  as  conquest,  '**""**  .,, 
or  the  right  of  a  proprietor,  who,  being  master  of  a  country,  ^^^^^^  ^ 
should  invite  inhabitants  to  settle  there,  and  give  them  lands,  the  mme 
on  condition  of  their  acknowledging  him  and  his  heirs  for  thing, 
their  sovereigns.     But  as  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  society 
of  men  can  place  themselves  in  subjection  otherwise  than  with 
a  view  to  their  own  safety  and  welfare,  and  still  more  that 
they  can  bind  their  posterity  on  any  other  footing,  it  ulti- 
mately amounts  to  the  same  thing ;  and  it  must  still  be  said 
that  the  succession  is  established  by  the  express  will,  or  the 
tacit  consent  of  the  nation,  for  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the 
state.' 

It  thus  remains  an  undeniable  truth,  that  in  all  cases  the  ;  6i.  A  na^ 
succession  is  established  or  received  only  with  a  view  to  the  *»<>»  ™»y 
public  welfare  and  the  general  safety.     If  it  happened  then  ®^*^/^ 
that  the  order  established  in  this  respect  became  destructive  Boooeesion. 
to  the  state,  the  nation  would  certainly  have  a  right  to  change 
it  by  a  new  law.     Salvs  populi  suprema  lex,  the  safety  of    [  25  ] 
the  people  is  the  supreme  law ;  and  this  law  is  agreeable  to 
the  strictest  justice,  the  people  having  united  in  society  only 
with  a  view  to  their  safety  and  greater  advantage.'*' 

*  Nimiram,     quod     publics    salniiA     ous  exigentibus,  immntari  quid  obstat? 
causa  et  oommuni  consensu  statutum    Mariana,  ibid,  c  iy. 
est)  cadem  multitudinis  Toluntatej  re-  fl 
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fain  make  of  the  laws  respecting  private  inheritances.  The 
state  neither  is  nor  can  be  a  patrimony,  since  the  end  of 
patrimony  is  the  advantage  of  the  possessor,  whereas  the 
prince  is  established  only  for  the  advantage  of  the  state.* 
The  consequence  is  evident :  if  a  nation  plainly  perceives  that 
the  heir  of  her  prince  Would  be  a  pernicious  sovereign,  she  has 
a  right  to  exclude  him. 

The  authors,  whom  we  oppose,  grant  this  right  to  a  des- 
potic prince,  while  they  refuse  it  to  nations.  This  is  because 
they  consider  such  a  prince  as  a  real  proprietor  of  the  empire, 
and  will  not  acknowledge  that  the  care  of  their  own  safety, 
and  the  right  to  govern  themselves,  still  essentially  belong  to 
the  society,  although  they  have  intrusted  them,  even  without 
anv  express  reserve,  to  a  monarch  and  his  heirs.  In  their 
opmion,  the  kingdom  is  the  inheritance  of  the  prince,  in  the 
same  manner  as  his  field  and  his  flocks — a  maxim  injurious 
to  human  nature,  and  which  they  would  not  have  dared  to 
advance  in  an  enlightened  age,  if  it  had  not  the  support  of 
an  authority  which  too  often  proves  stronger  than  reason  and 
justice. 
{  62.  Of  e-  A  nation  may,  for  the  same  reason,  oblige  one  branch  who 
iiunoi«tioi.B.  removes  to  another  country,  to  renounce  all  claim  to  the 
crown,  as  a  daughter  who  marries  a  foreign  prince.  These 
renunciations,  required  or  approved  by  the  state,  are  per- 
fectly valid,  since  they  are  equivalent  to  a  law  that  such 
persons  and  their  posterity  should  be  excluded  from  the 
throne.  Thus  the  laws  of  England  have  for  ever  rejected 
every  Roman  Catholic.  **  Thus  a  law  of  Russia,  made  at 
[  26  ]  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  most  wisely  excludes 
from  the  possession  of  the  crown  every  heir  possessed  of 

*  When  Philip  II.  resigned  the  been  nations  who  gorcmed  themselreg 
Netherlands  to  his  daughter  Isabella  by  popular  assemblies,  or  by  a  senate ; 
Clara  Eugenia,  it  was  said  (according  there  have  been  others  who  intrusted 
to  the  testimony  of  Orotius)  that  it  was  the  general  management  of  their  con- 
setting  a  dangerous  precedent,  for  a  corns  to  princes.  For  it  is  no^  to  be 
prince  to  treat  free  citizens  as  his  pro-  imagined,  it  was  added,  that  legitimate 
perty,  and  barter  them  away  like  do-  sovereignties  have  originated  from  any 
mestio  slaves;  that»  among  barbari-  other  source  than  the  consent  of  the 
ans,  indeed,  the  extraordinary  practice  people,  who  gave  themselves  all  up  t^ 
sometimes  obtained  of  tntnsferring  go-  a  single  person,  or,  for  the  sake  of 
vemmonts  by  will  or  donation,  becanse  avoiding  the  tumults  and  discord  of 
those  people  were  incapable  of  discern-  elections,  to  a  whole  family  ,*  and  those 
ing  the  difference  between  a  prince  to  whom  they  thus  committed  them- 
and  a  master;  but  that  those,  whom  selves  were  induced,  by  the  prospect 
superior  knowledge  enabled  to  distin-  of  honourable  pre-eminence  iJone,  to 
guish  between  what  is  lawful  and  what  accept  a  dignity  by  which  they  were 
is  not,  could  plainly  perceive  that  the  bound  to  promote  the  general  welfare 
administration  of  a  state  is  the  pro-  of  their  fellow-citizens  in  preference  to 
perty  of  the  people  (thencA  usually  de-  their  own  private  advantage.  Grottcs. 
nominated  re«-/)vWtoa) ;  and  that,  as  in  Hist  of  the  Disturbances  in  the  No- 
every  period  of  the  world  tHere  have  therlands,  book  ii.— >Edit  ▲.  d.  1797. 
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tkAother  monarchy ;  and  thus  the  law  of  Portugal  di.squalifies     book  i. 
every  foreigner  who  lays  claim  to  the  crown  by  right  of  blood/'*    chap,  t^ 

Some  celebrated  authors,  in  other  respects  very  learned 
and  judicious,  have  then  deviated  from  the  true  principles  in 
treating  of  renunciations.  They  have  largely  expatiated  on 
the  rights  of  children  born  or  to  be  born,  of  the  transmission 
of  those  rights,  &c.  But  they  ought  to  have  considered  the 
succession  less  as  a  property  of  the  reigning  family,  than  as 
a  law  of  the  state.  From  this  clear  and  incontestable  prin- 
ciple, we  easily  deduce  the  whole  doctrine  of  renunciations. 
Those  required  or  approved  by  the  state  are  valid  and  sacred : 
they  are  fundamental  laws :  those  not  authorized  by  the  state 
can  only  be  obligatory  on  the  prince  who  made  them.  They 
cannot  injure  his  posterity,  and  he  himself  may  recede  from 
them  in  case  the  state  stands  in  need  of  him  and  gives  him 
an  invitation :  for  he  owes  his  services  to  a  people  who  had 
committed  their  safety  to  his  care.  For  the  satne  reason, 
the  prince  cannot  lawfully  resign  at  an  unseasonable  junc- 
ture, to  the  detriment  of  the  state,  and  abandon  in  imminent 
danger  a  nation  that  had  put  itself  under  his  care.f 

In  ordinary  cases,  when  the  state  may  follow  the  established  ?  68.    The 
rule  without  being  exposed  to  very  great  and  manifest  danger,  o'^er  of  bu'.j 
it  is  certain  that  every  descendant  ought  to  succeed  when  the  ^^  j^^  ^^^^ 
order  of  succession  calls  him  to  the  throne,  however  great  moniy  to  b« 
may  appear  his  incapacity  to  rule  by  himself.    This  is  a  con-  kept  (23> 
sequence  of  the  spirit  of  the  law  that  established  the  succession : 
for  the  people  had  recourse  to  it  only  to  prevent  the  troubles 
which  would  otherwise  be  almost  inevitable  at  every  change. 
Now  little  advances  would  have  been  made  towards  obtaining 
this  end,  if,  at  the  death  of  a  prince,  the  people  were  allowed 
to  examine  the  capacity  of  his  heir,  before  they  acknowledged 
him  for  their  sovereign.     "  What  a  door  would  this  open  for 
usurpers  or  malcontents !     It  was  to  avoid  these  inconve- 
niences that  the  order  of  succession  was  established;  and 
nothing  more  wise  could  have  been  done,  since  by  this  means 
no  more'  is  required  than  his  being  the  king's  son,  and  his 
being  actually  alive,  which  can  admit  of  no  dispute :  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  rule  fixed  to  judge  of  the  capacity 
or  incapacity  to  reign. "J     Though  the  succession  was  not 
established  for  the  particular  advantage  of  the  sovereign  and 
his  family,  but  for  that  of  the  state,  the  heir-apparent  has 
nevertheless •  a  right,  to  which  justice  requires  that  regard 
should  be  paid.      His  right  is  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
nation,  and  to  the  safety  of  the  state ;  but  it  ought  to  take 
place  when  the  public  welfare  does  not  oppose  it.  (23) 

*  Spirit  of  Laws,  book  xxvL  chap.  {  Memorial  in  behalf  of  Madame  de 
xziiiv  where  may  be  seen  very  good  po-  Longuevilley  conceming  the  prinoipality 
litical  reasons  for  these  regulationB.  of  Neufchatel,  in  1672. 

f  See  further  on.  (23)  See  this  decline  iUustratod  in  1 

Bla.  Com.  2A7-S,—9. 
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BOOK  I.        These  reasons  have  the  greater  weight,  since  the  law  or 
CHAP.  T.    ^]jg  g^j^^^  ^jg^y  remedy  the  incapacity  of  the  prince  by  nomi- 
{  w.   Of     nating  a  regent^  as  is  practised  in  cases  of  minority.     This 
wgents.       regent  is,  during  the  whole  time  of  his  administration,  invested 
with  the  royal  authority;  but  he  exercises  it  in  the  king's 
name.  (24) 
1 65.    indi-      The  principles  we  have  just  established  i ..  ^  ecting  the  suc- 
viaibiiityof  ccssive  or  hereditary  right,  manifestly  show  that  a  prince 
ties*"*^     has  no  right  to  divide  his  state  among  his  children.     Every 
sovereignty,  properly  so  called,  is,  in  its  own  nature,  one  and 
indivisible,  since  those  who  have  united  in  society  calinot  be 
separated  in  spite  of  themselves.     Those  partitions,  so  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  sovereignty  and  the  preservation  i»f 
states,  have  been  much  in  use ;  but  an  end  has  been  put  t(» 
them,  wherever  the  people,  and  princes  themselves,  have  had 
a  clear  view  of  their  greatest  interest,  and  the  foundation  of 
their  safety. 

But  when  a  prince  has  united  several  different  nations 
under  his  authority,  his  empire  is  then  properly  an  assem- 
blage of  several  societies  subject  to  the  same  head ;  and  there 
exists  no  natural  objection  to  his  dividing  them  among  his 
children :  he  may  distribute  them,  if  there  be  neither  law  nor 
compact  to  the  contrary,  and  if  each  of  those  nations  consents 
to  receive  the  sovereign  he  appoints  for  it.     For  this  reason, 
France  was  divisible  under  the  first  two  races.*     But  being 
entirely  consolidated  under  the  third,  it  has  since  been  con- 
sidered as  a  single  -kingdom ;  it  has  become  indivisible,  and  a 
fundamental  law  has  declared  it  so.     That  law,  wisely  pro- 
viding for  the  preservation  and  splendour  of  the  kingdom, 
irrevocably  unites  to  the  crown  all  the  acquisitions  of  its  kings. 
{  66.   Who      The  same  principles  will  also  furnish  us  with  the  solution 
■wtodo-    of  a  celebrated  question.      When  the  right  of  succession 
ddedia-      becomes  uncertain  in  a  successive  or  hereditary  state,  and 
■pecti&ff  the  *^^  ^^  three  competitors  lay  claim  to  the  crown,  it  is  asked, 
fuoeession    " Who  shall   be  the  judge  of  their  pretensions?"      Some 
to  a  sore-    learned  men,  resting  on  the  opinion  that  sovereigns  are  sub- 
Mignty.       ject  to  no  other  judge  but  God,  have  maintained  that  the 
competitors  for  the  crown,  while  their  right  remains  uncer- 
tain, ought  either  to  come  to  an  amicable  compromise,  enter 
into  articles  among  themselves,  choose  arbitrators,  have  re- 
course even  to  the  drawing  of  lots,  or,  finally,  determine  the 
dispute  by  arms ;  and  that  the  subjects  cannot  in  any  manner 
decide  the  question.     One  might  be  astonished  that  celebrated 
autnors  should  have  maintained  such  a  doctrine.     But  since, 
even  in  speculative  philosophy,  there  is  nothing  so  absurd  as 
not  to  have  been  advanced  by  one  or  other  of  the  philoso- 

(24)  Ante,  p.  26,  n.— 0.  approb«tioii  and  eonsent  of  the  TMpeei 

*  But  it  ifl  to  bo  obseired  that  thoio    ive  rtalei. 
partitions  were  not  made  without  the 
#4 
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phers,*  what  can  be  expected  from  the  human  mind,  when    ^^^  ^ 

seduced  by  interest  or  fear  ?     What !  in  a  question  that  con ^— ^ 

cerns  none  so  much  as  the  nation — that  relates  to  a  power 
established  only  with  a  view  to  the  happiness  of  the  people — 
in  a  quarrel  that  is  to  decide  for  ever  their  dearest  interests, 
and  their  very  safety — ^are  they  to  stand  by  as  unconcerned 
spectators  ?  Are  they  to  allow  strangers,  or  the  blind  decision 
of  arms,  to  appoint  them  a  master,  as  a  flock  of  sheep  are  to 
wait  till  it  be  determined  whether  they  are  to  be  delivered 
up  to  the  butcher,  or  restored  to  the  care  of  their  shepherd  ? 

But,  say  they,  the  nation  has  divested  itself  of  all  juris- 
diction, by  giving  itself  up  to  a  sovereign ;  it  has  submitted  to 
the  reigning  family ;  it  has  given  to  those  who  are  descended 
from  that  family  a  right  which  nobody  can  take  from  them ; 
it  has  established  them  its  superiors,  and  can  no  longer  judge 
them.  Very  well !  But  does  it  not  belong  to  that  same 
nation  to  acknowledge  the  person  to  whom  its  duty  binds  it, 
•nd  prevent  its  being  delivered  up  to  another  ?  And  since 
it  has  established  the  law  of  succession,  who  is  more  capable 
or  has  a  better  right  to  idemtify  the  individual  whom  the 
fundamental  law  had  in  view,  and  has  pointed  out  as  the  suc- 
cessor? We  may  aflirm,  then,  without  hesitation,  that  the 
decision  of  this  grand  controversy  belongs  to  the  nation,  and 
to  the  nation  alone.  Even  if  the  competitors  have  agreed 
among  themselves,  or  have  chosen  arbitrators,  the  nation  is 
not  obliged  to  submit  to  their  regulations,  unless  it  has  con- 
sented to  the  transaction  or  compromise — ^princes  nOt  acknow- 
ledged, and  whose  right  is  uncertain,  not  being  in  any  mannei 
able  to  dispose  of  its  obedience.  The  nation  acknowledges 
no  superior  judge  in  an  affair  that  relates  to  its  most  sacred 
duties  and  most  precious  rights. 

Grotius  and  Puffendorf  differ  in  reality  but  little  from  our 
opinion ;  but  would  not  have  the  decision  of  the  people  or 
state  called  a  juridical  sentence  {judicium  jurisdietionis). 
Well !  be  it  so :  we  shall  not  dispute  about  words.  However, 
there  is  something  more  in  the  case  than  a  mere  examination 
of  the  competitors'  rights,  in  order  to  submit  to  him  who  has 
the  best.  All  the  disputes  that  arise  in  society  are  to  be 
judged  and  decided  by  the  public  authority.  As  soon  as  the 
right  of  succession  is  found  uncertain,  the  sovereign  authority 
returns  for  a  time  to  the  body  of  the  state,  which  is  to  exer- 
cise it,  either  by  itself  or  by  it  representatives,  till  the  true 
sovereign  be  known.  "  The  contest  on  this  right  suspending 
the  functions  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  the  authority 
naturally  returns  to  the  subjects,  not  for  them  to  retain  it,  but 
to  prove  on  which  of  the  competitors  it  lawfully  devolves,  and 
then  to  commit  it  to  his  hands.     It  would  not  be  difficult  to 


*  Kesico  qoomodo  nihU  tain  absnrde    phUosophomm.     Cicero,    de    DiTinat* 
iici  potest,  quod  non  dicatnr  ab  aUqno    lib.  iL  * 
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BOOK  I.    support,  by  an  infinite  number  of  examples,  a  truth  so  evi- 
j.;hap;_v^  j^jjj.  j^y  ^jjg  jjgjj^  ^f  reason :  it  is  sufficient  to  remember  that 

the  states  of  France,  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fair, 
terminated  the  famous  dispute  between  Philip  de  Valois  and 
[  29  ]  the  king  of  England  ^Edward  III.),  and  that  those  states, 
though  subject  to  him  m  whose  favour  they  granted  the  de- 
cision, were  nevertheless  the  judges  of  the  dispute/** 

Guicciardini,  book  xii.,  also  shows  that  it  was  the  states 
of  Arragon  that  decided  the  succession  to  that  kingdom,  in 
favour  of  Ferdinand,  grandfather  of  Ferdinand  the  husband 
of  Isabella,  queen  of  Castile,  in  preference  to  the  other  re- 
lations of  Martin,  king  of  Arragon,  who  asserted  that  the 
kingdom  belonged  to  them.f 

In  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  also,  it  was  the  states  that 
decided  the  disputes  of  those  who  made  pretensions  to  it ;  as 
is  proved  by  several  examples  in  the  foreign  political  history.J 
The  states  of  the  principality  of  Neufchatel  have  often,  in 
the  form  of  a  juridical  sentence,  pronounced  on  the  succes- 
sion to  the  sovereignty.     In  the  year  1707,  they  decided  be- 
tween a  great  number  of  competitors,  and  their  decision  in 
favour  of  the  king  of  Prussia  was  acknowledged  by  all  Europe 
in  the  treaty  of  tJtrecht. 
^  67.   That      The  better  to  secure  the  succession  in  a  certain  and  inva- 
the  right  to  riable  order,  it  is  at  present  an  established  rule  in  all  Christian 
the  8UCC68-   states  (Portugal  excepted),  that  no  descendant  of  the  sovereign 
nortc°de-     ^*^  succeed  to  the  crown,  unless  he  be  the  issue  of  a  marriage 
pend  on  the  that  is  Conformable  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  As  the  nation 
judgment     has  established  the  succession,  to  the  nation  alone  belongs  the 
of  a  foreign  power  of  acknowledging  those  who  are  capable  of  succeeding; 
^'^^^'         and  consequently,  on  its  judgment  and  laws  alone  must  de- 
pend the  validity  of  the  marriage  of  its  sovereigns,  and  the 
legitimacy  of  their  birth. 

If  education  had  not  the  power  of  familiarizing  the  human 
mind  to  the  greatest  absurdities,  is  there  any  man  of  sense 
who  would  not  be  struck  with  astonishment  to  see  so  many 
nations  suffer  the  legitimacy  and  right  of  their  princes  to  de- 
pend on  a  foreign  power  ?  The  court  of  Rome  has  invented 
an  infinite  number  of  obstructions  and  cases  of  invalidity  in 
marriages,  and  at  the  same  time  arrogates  to  itself  the  right 
of  judging  of  their  validity,  and  of  removing  the  obstruc- 
tions ;  so  that  a  prince  of  its  communion  cannot  in  certain 
cases  be  so  much  his  o^n  master  as  to  contract  a  vrriage 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  state.  Jane,  the  only  daughter 
of  Henry  IV.,  king  of  Castile,  found  this  true  by  cruel  expe- 
rience. Some  rebels  published  abroad  that  she  owed  her  birth 
to  Bertrand  de  la  Cueva,  the  king's  favourite ;  and  notwith- 

*  Answer  in  behalf  of  Madame  de  {  See    the    same     memorial,    irfaich 

Longaeville  to  a  memorial  in  behalf  of  quotes  P.  Labbo's   Royal  Abridgment 

Madame  de  Nemc^n.               f  ^^^^  V^S^  ^^h  A<^ 
0« 
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standing  the  declarations  and  last  will  of  that  prince,  who    book  i. 
explicitly  and  inyariably  acknowledged  Jane  for  his  daughter,  -5!^—. 
and  nominated  her  his  heiress,  they  called  to  the  crown  Isa- 
bella, Henry's  sister,  and  wife  to  Ferdinand,  heir  of  Arragon. 
The  grandees  of  Jane's  party  had  provided  her  a  powerful   [  30  ] 
resource,  by  negotiating  a  marriage  between  her  and  Alphon- 
108,  king  of  Portugal :  but  as  that  prince  was  Jane's  uncle,  ^ 
it  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  dispensation  from  the  pope ;  and 
Pius  II.,  who  was  in  the  interest  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
refused  to  grant  the  dispensation,  though  such  alliances  were 
then  very  common.     These  difficulties  cooled  the  ardour  of 
the  Portuguese  monarch,  and  abated  the  zeal  of  the  faithful 
Gastilians.     Every  thing  succeeded  with  Isabella,  and  the  un- 
fortunate Jane  took  the  veil,  in  order  to  secure,  by  this  heroic 
sacrifice,  the  peace  of  Castile.'*' 

If  the  prince  proceeds  and  marries,  notwithstanding  the 
pope's  refusal,  he  exposes  his  dominions  to  the  most  fatal 
troubles.  What  would  have  become  of  England,  if  the  Re- 
formation had  not  been  happily  established,  when  the  pope 
presumed  to  declare  Queen  Ehzabeth  illegitimate,  and  incapa- 
ble of  wearing  the  crown  ? 

A  great  emperor,  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  boldly  asserted  the 
rights  of  his  crown  in  this  respect.  In  the  diplomatic  code 
of  the  law  of  nations  by  Leibnitz,  we  findf  two  acts,  in  which 
that  prince  condemns,  as  an  invasion  of  the  imperial  autho- 
rity, the  doctrine  that  attributes  to  any  other  power  but  his 
own,  the  right  of  granting  dispensations,  and  of  judging  of 
the  validity  of  marriages,  in  the  places  under  his  jurisdiction : 
but  he  was  neither  well  supported  in  his  lifetime,  nor  imitated 
by  his  successors. 

Finally,  there  are  states  whose  sovereign  may  choose  his }  «8.   Of 
successor,  and  even  transfer  the  crown  to  another  during  his  ■***^*  "^3^' 


patrimonial. 


*  I  take  this  hiatorioAl  passage  from  says  he,  nobis  rite  debitam  et  oonces- 

M.   Da  Port  de  Tertre's  Conspiracies,  sam. 

To  him  I  refer ;  for  I  have  not  the  ori-  P.  156.  Forma  dispensationis  super 

ginal  historians  by  me.    However,  I  do  affinitate    consangninitatis     inter    Ln- 

not  enter  into  the  question  relating  to  dovicum  marohionem  Brandenbnrg  et 

the  birth  of  Jane :  this  would  here  be  Margaretham  ducissam  Earinthife,  neo 

of  no  use.    The  princess  had  not  been  non  legitimatio  liberorum  procreando- 

declared  a  bastard    according  to  the  rum,  factsa  per  dom.  Ludovic.  IV.  Rom. 

laws;   the  king  acknowledged  her  for  imper. 

hie  daughter ;  and  besides,  whether  she  It  is  only  human  law,  says  the  empe- 

was  or  was  not  legitipiate,  the  incon-  ror,  that  hinders  these  marriages  intra 

Teniences  resulting  from  the  pope's  re-  gradns  affinitatis   sanguinis,  prsesertim 

foaal  stdU  remained  the  same  with  re-  intra  fratres  et  sorores.    De  cujus  legis 

speot  to  her  and  the  king  of  Portugal. —  pneceptis  dlspensare  solummodo  pertinet 

Note,  edit  1797.  ad  auotoritatem  imperatoris  seu  prinoi- 

f  P.  151.    Forma  divortii   matrimo-  pis  Romanorum.    He  then  opposes  and 

Bialifl  inter  Johannem  filium  regis  Bo-  condemns  the  opinion  of  those  who  dare 

hemisD  et  Margaretham  ducissam  Ea-  to  say  that  these  dispensations  depend 

rinthisB.    This  divorce  is  given  by  the  on  ecclesiastics.    BoUi  this  act  and  the 

emperor  oa  account  of  the  impoten-  former  are  dated  in  the  year  1341.— 

cy  of  the  husband,  p^  auotoritatem.  Note,  edit  ▲.  D.  1797. 
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DooK  I.  life :  these  are  commonly  called  patrimonial  kingdoms  or 
ciiAP.  V.  gtates :  but  let  us  reject  so  unjust  and  so  improper  an  epithet, 
which  can  only  serve  to  inspire  some  sovereigns  with  ideas 
very  opposite  to  those  they  ought  to  entertain.  We  have 
shown  (§  61)  that  a  state  cannot  be  a  patrimony.  But  it  may 
happen  that  a  nation,  either  through  unbounded  confidence  in 
its  prince,  or  for  some  other  reason,  has  intrusted  him  with 
the  care  of  appointing  his  successor,  and  even  consented  to 
[  31  ]  receive,  if  he  thinks  proper,  another  sovereign  from  his  hands. 
Thus  we  see  that  Peter  I.,  emperor  of  Russia,  nominated  his 
wife  to  succeed  him,  though  he  had  children. 
i  69.  Every  But  when  a  prince  chooses  his  successor,  or  when  he  cedes 
trne  sove-  the  crown  to  another, — properly  speaking,  he  only  nominates, 
reignty  is  \^j  yirtuc  of  the  powcr  with  which  he  is,  either  expressly  or 
una  lena  e.  ^^  ^^^j^  consent,  intrusted — he  only  nominates,  I  say,  the 
person  who  is  to  govern  the  state  after  him.  This  neither  is 
nor  can  be  an  alienation,  properly  so  called.  Every  true 
sovereignty  is,  in  its  own  nature,  unalienable.  We  shall  be 
easily  convinced  of  this,  if  we  pay  attention  to  the  origin  and 
end  of  political  society,  and  of  the  supreme  authority.  A 
nation  becomes  incorporated  into  a  society,  to  labour  for  the 
common  welfare  as  it  shall  think  proper,  and  to  live  accord- 
ing to  its  own  laws.  With  this  view  it  establishes  a  public 
authority.  If  it  intrusts  that  authority  to  a  prince,  even 
with  the  power  of  transferring  it  to  other  hands,  this  can 
never  take  place  without  the  express  and  unanimous  consent 
of  the  citizens,  with  the  right  of  really  alienating  or  subject- 
ing the  state  to  another  body  politic :  for  the  individuals  who 
have  formed  this  society,  entered  into  it  in  order  to  live  in 
an  independent  state,  and  not  under  a  foreign  yoke.  Let 
not  any  other  source  of  this  right  be  alleged  in  objection  to 
our  argument,  as  conquest,  for  instance ;  for  we  have  already 
shown  (§  60)  that  these  diflferent  sources  ultimately  revert  to 
the  true  principles  on  which  all  just  governments  are  founded. 
While  the  victor  does  not  treat  hi^  conquest  according  to 
those  principles,  the  state  of  war  still  ni  some  measure  sub- 
sists :  but  the  moment  he  places  it  in  a  civil  state,  his  rights 
are  proportioned  by  the  principles  of  that  state. 

I  know  that  many  authors,  and  particularly  Grotius,*  give 
long  enumerations  of  the  alienations  of  sovereignties.  jBut 
the  examples  often  prove  only  the  abuse  of  power,  not  the 
right.  And  besides,  the  people  consented  to  the  alienation, 
either  willingly  or  by  force.  What  could  the  inhabitants  of 
Pergamus,  Bithynia,.  and  Cyrene  do,  when  their  kings  gave 
them,  by  their  last  wills,  to  the  Roman  people  ?  Nothing 
remained  for  them,  but  to  submit  with  a  good  grace  to  so 
powerful  a  legatee.  To  furnish  an  example  capable  of  serving 
as  an  authority,  they  should  have  produced  an  instance  of  a 

•  aroUaa  De  Jure  BeUi  et  PaeU,  Hb.  i.  eao.  iii.  {  U. 
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J>eopIe  resisting  a  similar  bequest  of  their  soYereign,  and    book  l 
whose  resistance  had  been  generally  condemned  as  unjust  and   ^''^'  ^' 
rebellious.     Had  Peter  I.,  who  nominated  his  wife  to  succeed  . 
him,  attempted  to  subject  his  empire  to  the  grand  seignior,  or 
to  some  other  neighbouring  power,  can  we  imagine  that  the 
Russians  would  have  suffered  it,  or  that  their  resistance  would 
have  passed  for  a  revolt  ?     We  do  not  find  in  Europe  any 
great  state  that  is  reputed  alienable.     If  some  petty  princi- 
palities  have   been   considered  as   such,  it  is  because  they 
were  not  true  sovereignties.     They  were  fiefs  of  the  empire, 
enjoying  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  liberty :  their  masters   L  ^^  J 
made  a  traffic  of  the  rights  they  possessed  over  those  terri- 
tories :  but  they  could  not  withdraw  them  from  a  dependence 
on  the  empire. 

Let  us  conclude  then,  that,  as  the  nation  alone  has  a  right 
to  subject  itself  to  a  foreign  power,  the  right  of  really  alien- 
itiug  the  state  can  never  belong  to  the  sovereign,  unless  it 
be  expressly  given  him  by  the  entire  body  of  the  people.* 
Neither  are  we  to  presume  that  he  possesses  a  right  to  nomi- 
nate his  successor  or  surrender  the  sceptre  to  other  hands, — a 
right  which  must  be  founded  on  an  express  consent,  on  a  law 
of  the  state,  or  on  long  custom,  justified  by  the  tacit  consent 
of  the  people. 

If  the  power  of  nominating  his  successor  is  intrusted  to  the  ;  70.   Dn^ 
sovereign,  he  ought  to  have  no  other  view  in  his  choice  but  o^  *  prince 
the  advantage  and  safety  of  the  state.     He  himself  was  es-  ^^^  "  V^ 
tablished  only  for  this  end.(§  89) ;  the  liberty  of  transferring  |^^jJ[J^^ 
his  power  to  another  could  then  be  granted  to  him  only  with  his  sac- 
the  same  view.     It  would  be  absurd  to  consider  it  as  a  prero-  o«««>r. 
gative  useful  to  the  prince,  and  which  he  may  turn  to  his  own 
private  advantage.  Peter  the  Great  proposed  only  the  welfare 
of  the  empire  when  he  left  the  crown  to  his  wife.     He  knew 
that  heroine  to  be  the  most  capable  person  to  follow  his  views, 
and  perfect  the  great  things  he  had  begun,  and  therefore 
preferred  her  to  his  son,  who  was  still  too  young.  If  we  often 
found  on  the  throne  such  elevated  minds  as  Peter's,  a  nation 
could  not  adopt  a  wiser  plan,  in  order  to  ensure  to  itself  a  good 
government,  than  to  intrust  the  prince,  by  a  fundamental  law, 
with  the  power  of  appointing  his  successor.     This  would  be  a 
much  more  certain  method  than  the  order  of  birth.     The  Ro- 
man emperors,  who  had  no  male  children,  appointed  a  succes- 
sor by  adoption.     To  this  custom  Rome  was  indebted  for  a 

*  The  pope,  oppoeing  the    attempt  them."    On  which  occasion  the  IVeneh 

made  upon  BngUmd  by  Lovisi  the  son  nobles  nnanimonsly  exclaimed,  that  they 

of  PhUip  Aognstaiy  and  alleging,  as  his  would,  to  their  last  breath,  maintain 

pretext,  tnat  John  had  rendered  himself  this  truth,  "  that  no  prince  can,  «f  his 

a  vassal  of  the  holy  see,  received  for  own  private  wiU,  give  away  his  king- 

answer,  among  other  arguments,  **  that  dom,  or  render  it  tributary,  and  thus 

a  sovereign  had  no  right  to  dispose  of  enslave  the  nobility."    VeUy's  Hist  of 

his  states  .without  the  consent  of  his  France,  vol.  iii.  p.  491. 
i»arons,  who  were   bound    to   defend 
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BOOK  I.    serieft  of  sovereigns  unequalled  in  history, — ^Nerva, 


CHAP.  ▼. 


Adrian,  Antoninus,  Marcus  Aurelius.     What  princes !     Does 
the  right  of  birth  often  place  such  on  the  throne  ? 
2  n.   Ho        We  may  go  still  farther,  and  boldly  assert,  that,  as  the 
miut  hare    safety  of  the  whole  nation  is  deeply  interested  in  so  import- 
it  least  a     ^j^  ^b  transaction,  the  consent  and  ratification  of  the  people 
ilcation.  *     ^^  State  is  necessary  to  give  it  full  and  entire  effect, — at  least 
their  tacit  consent  and  ratification.     If  an  emperor  of  Russia 
thought  proper  to  nominate  for  his  successor  a  person  noto- 
riously unworthy  of  the  crown,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that 
vast  empire  would  blindly  submit  to  so  pernicious  an  appoint- 
[  33  ]   ment.     And  who  shall  presume  to  blame  a  nation  for  refus- 
ing to  run  headlong  to  ruin  out  of  respect  to  the  last  orders 
)f  its  prince  ?     As  soon  as  the  people  submit  to  the  sovereign 
appointed  to  rule  over  them,  they  tacitly  ratify  the  choice 
made  by  the  last  prince;  and  the  new  monarch  enters  into 
all  the  rights  of  his  predecessor* 


CHAP.  VI. 

CHAP.  VL    PRINCIPAL    OBJECTS    OP    A    GOOD    GOVERNMENT;    AND    FIBSI 

TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  NECESSITIES   OF  THE  NATION. 

;  73.   The       AFTER  these  observations  on  the  constitution  of  the  state, 
oi^eotof  80- let  us  now  proceed  to  the  principal  objects  of  a  good  govem- 

out^uTdu**'  ™®^**     ^®  ^*^®  ®®®^  ^^^"^^  ^^^  *^  ^^^  *^)  *^*^  *®  prince, 

ties  of* the*  ^^  ^^^  being  invested  with  the  sovereign  authority,  is  charged 

■orereign.    with  the  duties  of  the  nation  in  relation  to  government.     In 

treating  of  the  principal  objects  of  a  wise  administration,  we 

at  once  show  the  duties  of  a  nation  towards  itself,  and  those 

of  the  sovereign  towards  his  people. 

A  wise  conductor  of  the  state  will  find  in  the  objects  of 

civil  society  the  general  rule  and  indication  of  his  duties. 

The  society  is  established  with  the  view  of  procuring,  to  those 

who  are  its  members,  the  necessaries,  conveniences,  and  even 

pleasures  of  life,  and,  in  gei^eral,  every  thing  necessary  to 

their  happiness, — of  enabling  each  individual  peaceably  to 

enjoy  his  own  property,  and  to  obtain  justice  with  safety  and 

certainty, — ^and,  finally,  of  defending  themselves  in  a  body 

He  ought  to  against  all  external  violence  (§  15).     The  nation,  or  its  con- 

proonre       ductor,  should  first  apply  to  the  business  of  providing  for  all 

plenty.        fj^^  wants  of  the  people,  and  producing  a  happy  plenty  of  all 

the  necessaries  of  life,  with  its  conveniences  and  innnoctnt 

and  laudable  enjoyments.  (25)     As  an  easy  life  without  lux- 

(25)  See  the  general  doctrine,  that  the  at  large,  2  Malthns,  433 ;  2  Smith,  W.  N. 

happiness  of  a  people  depends  on  the  200;  2  Paley,  Mor.  PhiL  345;  Sir  J. 

quantity  of  prodactire  labour  and  em-  Child  on  Trade,  167-8  ;  and  Tucker  on 

ployment,  and  the  oonsequent  return  Trade,  part  ii.  sections  4,  7,  8;  1  Chit 

of  produce  and  remuneration,  difloussed  ty's  Commeidal  Law,  1,  ^ — 0 
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•rj  contributes  io  the  happiness  of  men,  it  likewise  enables    book  l 
them  to  labour  with  greater  safety  and  success  after  their  ^^^'  ^^. 
own  perfection,  which  is  their  grand  and  principal  duty,  and 
one  of  the  ends  they  ought  to  have  in  view  when  they  unite 
in  society. 

To  succeed  in  procuring  this  abundance  of  every  thing,  it  j  78.   To 
is  necessary  to  take  care  that  there  be  a  sufficient  number  of  take  care 
able  workmen  in  every  useful  or  necessary  profession.  (26)^***^ 
An  attentive  application  on  the  part  of  government,  wise  re-  ^i^^^  n„^. 
gulations,  and  assistance  properly  granted,  will  produce  this  ber  of  work- 
effect,  without  using  constraint,  which  is  always  fatal  to  in*  men. 
dttstry.  w 

Those  workmen  that  are  useful  ought  to  be  retained  in  {  74.   To 
the  state ;  to  succeed  in  retaining  them,  the  public  authority  prevent  the 
has   certainly   a  right  to  use  contraint,   if  necessary.  (27)  *°*^^^"^ 
Every  citizen  owes  his  personal  services  to  his  country ;  and  a  that  are 
mechanic,  in  particular,  who  has  been  reared,  educated,  and  nsefoL 
instructed  in  its  bosom,  cannot  lawfully  leave  it,  and  carry  to 
a  foreign  land  that  industry  which  he  acquired  at  home,  un- 
less his  country  has  no  occasion  for  him,  (27)  or  he  cannot 
there  obtain  the  just  fruit  of  his  labour  and  abilities.     Em-   [  84  J 
ployment  must  then  be  procured  for  him ;  and,  if,  while  able 
to  obtain  a  decent  livelihood  in  his  own  country,  he  would 
without  reason  abandon  it,  the  state  has  a  right  to  detain 
him.  (28)     But  a  very  moderate  use  ought  to  be  made  of  this 
right,  and  only  in  important  or  necessary  cases.     Liberty 
is  the  soul  of  abilities  and  industry :  frequently  a  mechanic 
or  an  artist,  after  having  long  travelled  abroad,  is  attracted 
home  to  his  native  soil  by  a  natural  affection,  and  returns 
more  expert  and  better  qualified  to  render  his  country  useful 
services.     If  certain  extraordinary  cases  be  excepted,  it  is  best 
in  this  affair  to  practise  the  mild  methods  of  protection,  en- 
couragement, &c.,  and  to  leave  the  rest  to  that  natural  love 
felt  by  all  men  for  the  places  of  their  birth. 

As  to  those  emissaries  who  come  into  a  country  to  entice  {  75.  Bmit. 
away  useful  subjects,  the  sovereign  has  a  right  to  punish  them  bu^«8  who 
severely,  and  has  just  cause  of  complaint  against  the  power  *°**®*  *^*" 
by  whom  they  are  employed.  *^"'^' 

In  another  place,  we  shall  treat  more  particularly  of  the 
general  question,  whethel:  a  citizen  be  permitted  to  quit  the 


(26)  There  were  in  England  many  this  rule,  5  Geo.  L  e.  27 ;  23  Oeo.  H. 
•naotmentfl  enforcing  this  supposed  e.  13 ;  14  Geo.  IIL  0.  71 ;  4  Bla.  Com. 
policy,  and  prohibiting  yarious  work-  160;  but  repealed  by  5  Geo.  IV.  e.  97. 
men  from  leaving  the  kingdom.    See  5  -  -G. 

Geo.  L  e..  27 ;   23  Geo.  IL  c.  13 ;  14  (28)  See  also  the  power  of  prerent- 

Geo.  in.  0.  71 ;  4  Bla.  Com.  160.    But,  ing  a  subject,  or  even  a  foreigner,  going 

aocording  to  more  modern  policy,  these  abroad.    Flaek  y.  Holm,  I  Jao.  A  Walk, 

enaictments  were  repealed  hj^  5  Geo.  IV.  Rep.  405,  and  pott,  f  222,  and  Book  IL 

.•.  97.— C.  2  108.— a 

(27)  See  the  English  acts  enforcing 
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BOOK  I,    society  of  which  he  is  a  member.     The  particular  reasons 
CHAP.  Ti._^  concerning  useful  workmen  are  suflScient  here. 
)  76.   lift-        The  state  ought  to  encourage  labour,   to  animate  indus- 
bour  and      tj.y^  ^29)  to  excite  abilities,  to  propose  honours,  rewards,  privi 
murt  bJ  n-  '®8®^>  ^^^  ®o  to  Order  matters  that  every  one  may  live  by  hia 
eooTAged.     iftiustry.     In  this  particular,  England  deserves  to  be  held  up 
as  an  example.     The  parliament  incessantly  attends  to  these 
important  affairs,   in  which   neither   care  'nor   expense   is 
spared.  (80)    And  do  we  not  even  see  a  society  of  excellent 
citizens  formed  with  this  view,  and   devoting   considerable 
sums  to  this  use  ?     Premiums  are  also  distributed  in  Ireland 
to  the  mechanics  who  most  distinguish  themselves  in  their  pro- 
fession.    Can  such  a  state  fail  oi  being  powerful  and  happy? 


CHAP  vn. 

CMAP.  vn.  OF  THB  CULTIVATION  OF  THB  SOIL.  (81) 

* 

i  77.   The       OF  all  the  arts,  tillage,  or  agriculture,  is  doubtless  the  most 
utuity  of     useful  and  necessary,  as  being  the  source  whence  the  nation 
*»**•««•  W  derives  its  subsistence.     The  cultivation  of  the  soil  causes  it 
to  produce  an  infinite  increase ;  it  forms  the  3urest  resource 
and  the  most  solid  fund  of  riches  and  commerce,  for  a  nation 
that  enjoys  a  happy  climate. 
i  78.  Bega-     This  object  then  deserves  the  utmost  attention  of  the  go- 
lations  ne-   yemment.     The  sovereign  ought  to  neglect  no  means  of  ren- 
tibiinJBpeot.  <^®ring  the  land  under  his  jurisdiction  as  well  cultivated  as 
possible.     He  ought  not  to  allow  either  communities  or  pri- 
vate persons  to  acquire  large  tracts  of  land,  and  leave  them 
For  the  dig-  uncultivated.     Those  rights  of  common^  which  deprive  the  pro- 
triimtioii  of  prietor  of  the  free  liberty  of  disposing  of  his  land — ^which  will 
^^^  not  allow  him  to  enclose  and  cultivate  it  in  the  most  advan- 

[  85  ]  tageous  manner;  those  rights,  I  say,  are  inimical  to  the  wet 
fare  of  the  state,  and  ought  to  be  suppressed,  or  reduced  to 
just  bounds.  Notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  private 
property  among  the  citizens,  the  nation  has  still  a  right  to 
take  the  most  effectual  measures  to  cause  the  aggregate  soQ 
of  the  country  to  produce  the  greatest  and  most  advantageous 
revenue  possible.  (82) 

(29)  AnU,  I  72,  note  (25). — 0.  gislatire  enaotanents  respecting  the  cal 

(30)  How  far  the  interferenoe  of  the  tiration  of  the  aoU  or  emplojment  of 
legislatare  is  advisable,  and  when — see  i*'  produce,  each  individoal  being  left 
the  authorities  and  arguments  ooUeoted,  to  his  own  discretion ;  but  to  proTent 
1  Ghitty's  Commercial  Law,  4  to  7,  and  the  injurious  sale  of  fanning  produce, 
j»o«(,  i  98. — G.  thereby  impoverishing  the  land,  there  is 

(31)  As  to  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  an  express  enactment  enforcing  public 
see  further  authorities,  Ghitty's  Com«  ]N>licy  in  that  respects  Bee  56  Geo.  HL 
meroial  Law,  vol.  i.  chap.  1. — C.  e.  50,  and  its  recitals.    In  France  there 

(82)  In  England   there  are  (tow  le-    are  express  proyiaions  punishing  indi 
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The  government  ought  carefully  to  avoid  every  thing  ca-     book  i. 
pable  of  discouraging  the  husbandman,  or  of  diverting  him  -^^Hi  ^ 
from  the  labours  of  agriculture.    Those  taxes — ^those  excessive  ^J*-    ^^' 
and  ill-proportioned  impositions,  the  burden  of  which  falls  ^.^^^^^^  i^^^ 
almost  entirely  on  the  cultivators — ^and  the  oppressions  they  baadmen. 
suffer  from  the  officers  who  levy  them— deprive  the  unhappy 
peasant  of  the  means  of  cultivating  the  earth,  and  depopulate 
the  country.     Spain  is  the  most  fertile  and  the  worst  culti- 
vated country  in  Europe.     The  church  there  possesses  too 
much  land;  and  the  contractors  for  the  royal  magazines, 
being  authorized  to  purchase,  at  a  low  price,  all  the  corn  they 
find  in  the  possession  of  a  peasant,  above  what  is  necessary 
for  the  subsistence  of  himself  and  his  family,  so  greatly  dis- 
courage the  husbandman,  that  he  sows  no  more  corn  than  is 
barely   necessary   for   the   support  of    his   own   household. 
Hence  the  frequent  scarcity  in  a  country  capable  of  feeding 
its  neighbours. 

Another  Ikbuse  injurious  to  agriculture  is  the  contempt  2  80.    Hc£. 
cast  upon  the  husbandman.     The  tradesmen  in  cities — even^*"^'^ 
the  most  servile  mechanics — the  idle  citizens — consider  him  pJ^^d^L  an 
that  cultivates  the  earth  with  a  disdainful  eye ;  they  humble  honourable 
and  discourage  him ;  they  dare  to  despise  a  profession  that  light 
feeds  the  human  race — the  natural  employment  of  man,     A 
little  insignificant  haberdasher,  a  tailor,  places  far  beneath 
him  the  beloved  employment  of  the  first  consuls  and  dictators 
of  Rome !     China  has  wisely  prevented  this  abuse :  agricul- 
ture is  there  held  in  honour ;  and  to  preserve  this  happy 
mode  of  thinking,  the  emperor  himself,  followed  by  his  whole 
court,  annually,  on  a  solemn  day,  sets  his  hand  to  the  plough, 
and  sows  a  small  piece  of  land.     Hence  China  is  the  best 
cultivated  country  in  the  world ;  it  feeds  an  immense  multi- 
tude of  inhabitants  who  at  first  fiight  appear  to  the  traveller 
too  numerous  for  the  space  they  occupy. 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil  deserves  the  attention  of  the  J  8i.   The 
government,  not  only  on  account  of  the  invaluable  advantages  cultivation 
that  flow  from  it,  but  from  its  being  an  obligation  imposed  hy^^^^^j 
nature  on  mankind.     The  whole  earth  is  destined  to  feed  its  obUgatioo. 
inhabitants ;  but  this  it  would  be  incapable  of  doing  if  it  were 
uncultivated.     Every  nation  is  then  obliged  by  the  law  of 
nature  to  cultivate  the  land  that  has  fallen  to  its  share ;  and 
it  has  no  right  to  enlarge  its  boundaries,  or  have  recourse  to 
the  assisi^ance  of  other  nations,  but  in  proportion  as  the  land 
in  its  possession  is  incapable  of  furnishing  it  with  necessarieit 
Those  nations  (such  as  the  ancient  Germans,  and  some  modern   [  36  1 
Tartars)  who  inhabit  fertile  countries,  but  disdain  to  culti- 
vate their  lands,  and  choose  rather  to  live  by  plunder,  are 
wanting  to  themselves,  are  injurious  to  all  their  neighbours, 

/iduals  who  Buffer  injurious  weeds  to    ceedingly  salatary  if  in^jrodaced  ioto 

•eed  on  land  to  the  Injury  cf  their  neigh-    thi«  comxtrj, — Q. 

i  oun,  ft  regoUtion  whiob  would  be  ez-   *  103 
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BOOK  I.  and  deserve  to  be  extirpated  as  savage  and  pemicions  beasts 
CHAP.  vn.  fpjjgj.^  j^j.^  others,  who,  to  avoid  labour,  choose  to  live  only 
by  hunting,  and  their  flocks*  This  might,  doubtless,  be 
allowed  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  when  the  earth,  without 
cultivation,  produced  more  than  was  sufficient  to  feed  its 
small  number  of  inhabitants.  But  at  present,  when  the  hn- 
mfiji  race  is  so  greatly  multiplied,  it  could  not  subsist  if  all 
nations  were  disposed  to  live  in  that  manner.  Those  who 
still  pursue  this  idle  mode  of  life,  usurp  more  extensive  terri- 
tories than,  with  a  reasonable  share  of  labour,  they  would 
have  occasion  for,  and  have,  therefore,  no  reason  to  complain, 
if  other  nations,  more  industrious  and  too  closely  confined, 
come  to  take  possession  of  a  part  of  those  lands.  Thus, 
though  the  conquest  of  the  civilized  empires  of  Peru  and 
Mexico  was  a  notorious  usurpation,  the  establishment  of  many 
colonies  on  the  continent  of  North  America  might,  on  theii 
confining  themselves  within  just  bounds,  be  extremely  lawful. 
The  people  of  those  extensive  tracts  rather  ranged  through 
than  inhabited  them. 
{  9%,  Of  The  establishment  of  public  granaries  is  an  excellent  re- 
p•^\icg».  gulation  for  preventing  scarcity.  But  great  care  should  be 
"^^'v  taken  to  prevent  their  being  managed  with  a  mercantile 
spirit,  and  with  views  of  profit.  Thi^  would  be  establishing  a 
monopoly,  which  would  not  be  the  less  unlawful  for  its  be- 
ing carried  on  by  the  magistrate.  These  granaries  should 
be  filled  in  times  of  the  greatest  plenty,  and  take  off  the 
com  that  would  lie  on  the  husbandman's  hands,  or  be  car- 
ried in  too  great  quantities  to  foreign  countries :  they  should 
be  opened  when  corn  is  dear,  and  keep  it  at  a  reasonable 
price.  If  in  a  time  of  plenty  they  prevent  that  necessary 
commodity  from  easily  falling  to  a  very  low  price,  this  incon- 
venience is  more  than  compensated  by  the  relief  they  afford 
in  times  of  dearth :  or  rather,  it  is  no  inconvenience  at  all ; 
for,  when  corn  is  sold  extremely  cheap,  the  manufacturer, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  preference,  is  tempted  to  undersell  his 
neighbours,  by  offering  his  goods  at  a  price  which  he  is  after- 
wards obliged  to  raise  (and  this  produces  great  disorders 
in  commerce,  by  putting  it  out  of  its  course) ;  or  he  accus- 
toms himself  to  an  easy  life,  which  he  cannot  support  in 
harder  times.  It  would  be  of  advantage  to  manufactures 
and  to  commerce  to  have  the  subsistence  of  workmen  regu- 
larly kept  at  a  moderate  and  nearly  equal  price.  In  short, 
fublic  granaries  keep  in  the  state  quantities  of  corn  that 
would  be  sent  abroad  at  too  cheap  a  rate,  and  must  be  pur- 
chased again,  and  brought  back  art  a  very  great  expense  after 
a  bad  'harvest,  which  is  a  real  loss  to  the  nation.  These 
establishments,  however,  do  not  hinder  the  corn  trade.  If  the 
country,  one  year  with  another,  produces  more  than  is  sufficient 
for  the  support  of  her  inhabitants,  the  superfluity  will  still  be 
sent  abroad ;  but  it  will  be  sent  a   a  higher  and  fairer  price* 
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CHAP.  VIII.  j-  37  J 

OF  COMMERCE.  (33) 

^JL  is>  commerce  that  enables  individuals  and  whole  nations  a  g3.   Of 
to  procure  those  commodities  which  they  stand  in  need  of,  home  and 
but  cannot  find  at  home.     Commerce  is  divided  into  Jiome^^^^'^s^ 
and  foreign  trade.  (84)     The  former  is  that  carried  on  in  the^***** 
state  between  the  several  inhabitants ;  the  latter  is  carried  on 
with  foreign  nations. 

The  home  trade  of  a  nation  is  of  great  use ;  it  furnishes  all  |  $4  uuuty 
the  citizens  with  the  means  of  procuring  whatever  they  want,  of  the  home 
as  either  necessary,  useful,  or  agreeable ;  it  causes  a  circu-  *"'^*' 
lation  of  money,  excites  industry,  animates  labour,  and,  by 
affording  subsistence  to  a  great  number  of  people,  contributes 
to  increase  the  population  and  power  of  the  state. 

The  same  reasons  show  the  use  of  foreign  trade,  which  is  }  85.  utm^ 
moreover  attended  with  these  two  advantages : — 1.  By  trad-  of  foreign 
ing  with  foreigners,  a  nation  procures  such  things  as  neither  *™^®- 
nature  nor  art  can  furnish  in  the  country  it  occupies.  And 
secondly,  if  its  foreign  trade  be  properly  directed,  it  increases 
the  riches  of  the  nation,  and  may  become  the  source  of  wealth 
and  plenty.  Of  this  the  example  of  the  Carthaginians  among 
the  ancients,  and  that  of  the  English  and  Dutch  among  the 
moderns,  afford  remarkable  proofs.  Carthage,  by  her  riches, 
counter-balanced  the  fortune,  courage,  and  greatness  of  Rome, 
Holland  has  amassed  immense  sums  in  her  marshes ;  a  com- 
pany of  her  merchants  possesses  whole  kingdoms  in  the  East, 
and  the  governor  of  Batavia  exercises  command  over  the 
monarchs  of  India.  To  what  a  degree  of  power  and  glory 
has  England  arrived !  Formerly  her  warlike  princes  and  in- 
habitants made  glorious  conquests,  which  they  afterwards  lost 
by  those  reverses  of  fortune  so  frequent  in  war ;  at  present, 
it  is  chiefly  commerce  that  places  in  her  hand  the  balance  of 
Europe. 

Nations  are  obliged  to  cultivate  the  home  trade, — ^first,  i  86.   ObU- 
because  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  from  the  law  of  nature,  ^^^^  ^ 
that  mankind  ought  mutually  to  assist  each  other,  and,  a8^"^J*jJ^* 
far  as  in  their  power,  contribute  to  the  perfection  and  hap- 
piness of  their  fellow-creatures :  whence  arises,  after  the  in- 
troduction of  private  property,  the  obligation  to  resign  t» 
others,  at  a  fair  price,  those  things  which  they  have  occasion 
for,  and  which  we  do  not  destine  for  our  own  use.     Secondly, 


(32)  See  the  aathorides  and  doctrines  carrying  trade,  formerly  one  of  the  prin- 

•n  the  advantage  of  commerce  and  com-  eipal    soarces    of  British  wealth    and 

mercial  regulaUons,  1  Chitly's  Commer-  power.    See  authorities,  1  Chitty's  Com- 

■•ial  Law,  1  to  1A6. — G.  n>ercial  Law,  7,  8,  Ac. — G. 

i'jML)  To  tb<«se  are  t>  'be  added  the 
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BOOK  I.    society  being  established  with  the  view  that  e&ch  may  pro* 
^^^L-HHucare  whatever  things  are  necessary  to  his  own  perfection  and 
happiness — and  a  home  trade  being  the  means  of  obtaining 
them — ^the  obligations  to  carry  on  and  improve  this  trade  are 
deriyed  from  the  very  compact  on  which   the  society  was 
L  ^  J   formed.     Finally,  being  advantageous  to  the  nation,  it  is  a 
duty  the  people  owe  to  themselves,  to  make  this  commerce 
flourish. 
z  87.   Obii.      ^or  the  same  reason,  drawn  from  the  welfare  of  the  state, 
gation  to      and  also  to  procure  for  the  citizens  every  thing  they  want,  a 
rarrr  on      nation  19  obliged  to  promote  and  carry  on  a  foreign  trade. 
|*^?f"        Of  all  the  modem  states,  England  is  most  distinguished  in 
this  respect.      The  parliament  have  their  eyes  constantly 
fixed  on  this  important  object ;  they  efiectually  protect  the 
navigation  of  the  merchants,  and,  by  considerable  bounties, 
favour  the  exportation  of  superfluous  commodities  and  mer- 
chandises.    In  a  very  sensible  production,*  may  be  seen  the 
valuable   advantages  that  kingdom   has  derived  from  such 
judicious  regulations. 
2  88.  Foan.      Let  US  now  see  what  are  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  rights 
dation  of     of  nations  in  respect  to  the   commerce  they  carry  on  with 
the  UwB  of  g^g]j  other.     Men  are  obliged  mutually  to  assist  each  other 
M™>B      '    as  much  as  possible,  and  to  contribute  to  the  perfection  and 
happiness  of  their  felWw-creatures  (Prelim.  §  10) ;  (35)  whence 
it  follows,  as  we  have  said  above  (§  86),  that,  after  the  intro- 
duction of  private  property,  it  became  a  duty  to  sell  to  each 
other,  at  a  fair  price,  what  the  possessor  himself  has  no  occa- 
sion for,  and  what  is  necessary  to  others ;  because,  since  that 
introduction  of  private  property,  no  one  can,  by  any  other 
means,  procure  the  different  things  that  may  be  necessary  or 
useful  to  him,  and  calculated  to  render  life  pleasant  and  agree- 
Right  of      able.     Now,  since  right  springs  from  obligation  (Prelim.  §  3), 
*>«y»ng-        the  obligation  which  we  have  just  established  gives  every  man 
the  right  of  procuring  the  things  he  wants,  by  purchasing 
them  at  a  reasonable  price  from  those  who  have  themselves 
no  occasion  for  them.  (36^ 

We  have  also  seen  (rrelim.  §  5)  that  men  could  not  free 
themselves  from  the  authority  of  the  laws  of  nature  by  uniting 
in  civil  society,  and  that  the  whole  nation  remains  equally 

*  Remarks  on  the  Advantages  and  in  concluding   the    commercial  treaty 

Disadvantages    of  France    and    Great  with  France  in  1786,  ACf  2  Smith's  W. 

Britain  with  respect  to  Commerce.  of  N.,  226  to  252;  Tucker's  Pamphlet 

(35)  See  also  s.  13,  and  Id.  note,  Cni  Bono,  and  1  Chitty's  Commercial 
ante. — C.  Law,  73  to  79.     This  seems  to  he  con- 

(36)  The  moral  ohligation  of  a  na-  sidered  by  the  ablest  writers  on  the  law 
tion,  in  time  of  peace,  to  permit  com-  of  nations,  to  be  a  moral  duty  but  of 
mercial  intercourse  with  other  states,  imperfect  obligation,  so  that  in  truth 
and  to  allow  other  states  to  buy  her  each  state  has  a  right,  when  so  disposed, 
surplus  produce,  or  to  sell  or  exchange  to  decline  any  commercial  intercoarse 
their  own  surplus  produce,  is  illus-  with  other  states.  14  ibid  et  «Nj>ra.« 
tmted  in   Mr.  Pitt's  celebrated  speech  C. 
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subject  to  those  laws  in  its  national  capacity ;  so  that  the  book  i. 
natural  and  necessary  law  of  nations  is  no  other  than  the  law  *^'^-  ^""^ 
of  nature  properly  applied  to  nations  or  sovereign  states 
(Prelim.  §  6) :  from  all  which  it  follows,  that  a  nation  has  a 
right  to  procure,  at  an  equitable  price,  whatever  articles  it 
wants,  by  purchasing  them  of  other  nations  who  have  no  oc- 
casion for  them.  This  is  the  foundation  of  the  right  of  com- 
merce between  different  nations,  and,  in  particular,  of  the 
right  of  buying.  (36) 

We  cannot  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  the  right  of  selling  ;  89.  Right 
such  things  as  we  want  to  part  with.  Every  man  and  every  ^^  wiling, 
nation  being  perfectly  at  liberty  to  buy  a  thing  that  is  to  be 
sold,  or  not  to  buy  it,  and  to  buy  it  of  one  rather  than  of 
another — ^the  law  of  nature  gives  to  no  person  whatsoever  any 
kind  of  right  to  sell  what  belongs  to  him  to  another  who  does 
not  wish  to  buy  it ;  neither  has  any  nation  the  right  of  selling 
her  commodities  or  merchandise  to  a  people  who  are  unwilling 
to  have  them.  [  ^^  ] 

Every  state  has  consequently  a  right  to  prohibit  the  en-  j  90.   Pro- 
trance  o{  foreign  merchandises;  and  the  nations  that  are w^ition of 
affected  by  such  prohibition  have  no  right  to  complain  of  it,  ^?"*j^™*" 
as  if  they  laad  been  r<^fused  an  office  of  humanity.  (37)     Their*  *° 
complaints  would  be  ridiculous,  since  their  only  ground  of 
complaint  would  be,  that  a  profit  is  reTused  to  them  by  that 
nation,  who  does  not  choose  they  should  make  it  at  her  ex- 
pense.    It  is,  however,  true,  that  if  a  nation  was  v,ery  certain 
that  the  prohibition  of  her  merchandises  was  not  founded  on 
any  reason  drawn  from  the  welfare  of  the  state  that  prohibited 
them,  she  would  have  cause  to  consider  this  conduct  as  a 
mark  of  ill-will  shown  in  this  instance,  and  to  complain  of  it 
on  that  footing.     But  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  ex- 
cluded nation  to  judge  with  certainty  that  the  state  had  no 
solid  or  apparent  reason  for  making  such  a  prohibition. 

By  the  manner  in  which  we  have  shown  a  nation's  right  to  §  91.    N». 
buy  of  another  what  it  wants,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  right  ^^  of  ^i^* 
is  not  one  of  those  called  perfect^  and  that  are  accompanied  ^*^^.*  ®^ 
with  a  right  to  use  constraint.     Let  us  now  distinctly  explain  °^°^' 
the  nature  of  a  right  which  may  give  room  for  disputes  of  a 
very  serious  nature.     Ton  have  a  right  to  buy  of  others  such 
things  as  you  want,  and  of  which  they  themselves  have  no 
need ;  you  make  application  to  me :  I  am  not  obliged  to  sell 
them  to  you,  if  I  myself  have  any  occasion  for  them.     In 
virtue  of  the  natural  liberty  which  belongs  to  all  men,  it  is  I 
who  am  to  judge  whether  I  have  occasion  for  them  myself,  or 

(36)  See  note  (36)  preceding  page.  porting  prohibited  goods,  or  permitted 

(37)  When  ench  a  prohibition  has  goods  withont  paying  imposed  duties, 
been  established,  any  violation  of  it  in  Bird  y.  Appleton,  8  Term  Rep.  562 ; 
general  sut)jects  the  ship  and  goods  to  Wigmor^  v.  Reedt  6  Term  Rep.  509 ; 
Boizure  and  coDfiscation,  as  in  case  of  Holman  y.  John§on,  Cowp.  344.-—'?. 
■magglingy  whether  by  exporting  or  im-  {  C7AttreA  t.  Hubhartf  2  Cranch,  187.) 
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BOOK  I.  can  conveniently  sell  them  to  you ;  and  you  have  i.o  right  to 
CHAP.  Tin.  (Jetermine  whether  I  judge  well,  or  ill,  because  you  have  no 
authority  over  me.  If  I,  improperly,  and  without  any  good 
reason,  refuse  to  sell  you  at  a  fair  price  what  you  want,  I 
offend  against  my  duty:  you  may  complain  of  this,  hut  you 
must  submit  to  it :  and  you  cannot  attempt  to  force  me,  with- 
out violating  my  natural  right,  and  doing  me  an  injury.  The 
right  of  buying  the  things  we  want  is  then  only  an  imperfect 
right,  like  that  of  a  poor  man  to  receive  alms  of  the  rich  man ; 
if  the  latter  refuses  to  bestow  it,  the  poor  man  may  justly 
complain :  but  he  has  no  right  to  take  it  by  force. 

If  it  be  asked,  what  a  nation  has  a  right  to  do  in  case  of 
extreme  necessity, — this  question  will  be  answered  in  its  pro- 
per place  in  the  following  book.  Chap.  IX. 
2  92.  Fvery     Since  then  a  nation  cannot  have  a  natural  right  to  sell  her 
naUon  u  to  merchandises  to  another  that  is  unwilling  to  purchase  then), 
?^i*r  ai^  ^^^^^  she  has  only  an  imperfect  right  to  buy  what  she  wants 
engage  in     ^^  Others,  siuco  it  belongs  only  to  these  last  to  judge  whether 
eommeroe.    it  be  proper  for  them  to  sell  or  not ;  and  iSnally,  since  com- 
merce consists  in  mutually  buying  and  selling  all  sorts  of 
commodities,  it  is  evident  that  it  depends  on  the  will  of  any 
nation  to  carry  on  commerce  with  another,  or  to  let  it  alone. 
If  she  be  willing  to  allow  this  to  one,  it  depends  on  the  nation 
to  permit  it  under  such  conditions  as  she  shall  think  proper. 
For  in  permitting  another  nation  to  trade  with  her,  she  grants 
[  40  ]   that  other  a  right ;  and  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  affix  what 
conditions  he  pleases  to  a  right  which  he  grants  of  his  own 
accord.  (37) 
J  93.   How      Men  and  sovereign  states  may,  by  their  promises,  enter 
a  nation  ao-  into  a  perfect  obligation  with  respect  to  each  other,  in  things 
quires  aper-  ^jj^j-e  nature  has  imposed  only  an  imperfect  obliiration.     A 

fectnghtto        ..  .    v       •  *^  x        ii  r     x      •    i.i.    x 

a  foreign  nation,  not  having  naturally  a  perfect  right  to  carry  on  a 
trade.  commerce  with  another,  may  procure  it  by  an  agreement  or 
treaty.  This  right  is  then  acquired  only  by  treaties,  and  re- 
lates to  that  branch  of  the  law  of  nations  termed  conventional 
(Prelim.  §  24).  The  treaty  that  gives  the  right  of  commerce, 
is  the  measure  and  rule  of  that  right. 
2  94.  Of  th)     ^  simple  permission  to  carry  on  commerce  with  a  nation 

fimple  per-                     *        *-  j 

miuion  of 

bommeree.        (^^)  ^^^     respect    to    commeroial  nations;   and  they  are  not  even  per^ 

infaBrooiirse  with  the  co&mim*  of  a  parent  mitted  to  land  in  the  conntry,   or  to 

•tate  of  Europe,  all  the  European  nations  enter  with  their  ressels  within  eannoa 

which  have  formed  settlements  ahroad  shot  of  the  shore,  except  only  in  cases 

have  so  appropriated  the  trade  of  those  of  orgent  necessity.    This  has  now  be- 

ietUements  to  themselves,  either  in  ex-  come  generally  the  nnderatanding  vid 

thuivtly  permitting  their  own  subjects  law  of  nations  as  regards  colonies ;  and 

to  partake  of  it,  or  in  granting  a  mo-  the  ships,  Ac.  violating  the  rule  are 

nopoly  to  trading  companies,  that  the  liable  to    seixnre.      Marten's  Law  of 

oolonies  themselves  cannot  legally  carry  Nations,  150  to  152 ;  Bird  v.  Appletem, 

on  hardly  any  dirttt  trade  with  other  8  Term  Rep.  562 ;  1  Chitty's  Commercial 

powers;  eonsequentty  the  commerce  in  Law,  79,  211  to  2ii,  470,  631. — C 
thQ(  e  possessions  is  not  free  to  foreign 
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givTBS  no  perfect  right  to  that  commerce.  For  if  I  merely  book  i. 
and  simply  permit  you  to  do  any  thing,  I  do  not  give  you -£5fEi.I!2' 
any  right  to  do  it  afterwards  in  spite  of  me : — ^you  may  make 
use  of  my  condescension  as  long  as  it  lasts ;  but  nothing  pre- 
Tents  me  from  changing  my  will.  As  then  every  nation  has 
a  nght  to  choose  whether  she  will  or  will  not  trade  with  an- 
other, and  on  what  conditions  she  is  willing  to  do  it  (§  92),  if 
one  nation  has  for  a  time  permitted  another  to  come  and 
trade  in  the  country,  she  is  at  liberty,  whenever  she  thinks 
proper,  to  prohibit  that  commerce — to  restrain  it — to  subject 
it  to  certain  regulations ;  and  the  people  who  before  carried 
it  on  cannot  complain  of  injustice. 

Let  us  only  observe,  that  nations,  as  well  as  individuals, 
are  obliged  to  trade  together  for  the  common  benefit  of  the 
human  race,  because  mankind  stand  in  need  of  each  other's 
assistance  (Prelim.  §§  10, 11,  and  Book  I.  §  88) :  still,  however, 
each  nation  remains  at  liberty  to  consider,  in  particular  cases, 
whether  it  be  convenient  for  her  to  encourage  or  permit  com- 
merce ;  and  as  our  duty  to  ourselves  is  paramount  to  our  duty 
to  others,  if  one  nation  finds  herself  in  such  circumstances 
that  she  thinks  foreign  commerce  dangerous  to  the  state,  she 
may  renounce*  and  prohibit  it.  This  the  Chinese  have  done 
for  a  long  time  together.  But,  again,  it  is  only  for  very 
serious  and  important  reasons  that  her  duty  to  herself  should 
dictate  such  a  reserve ;  otherwise,  she  could  not  refuse  to 
comply  with  the  general  duties  of  humanity. 

We  have  seen  what  are  the  rights  that  nations  derive  from  i  ^5-   ^^•• 
nature  with  regard  to  commerce,  and  how  they  may  acquire  j^^"^  ^^j^^ 
others  by  treaties :  let  us  now  examine  whether  they  can  j^g  to  com- 
found  any  on  long  custom.     To  determine  this  question  in  a  merce  are 
solid  manner,  it  is  necessary  first  to  observe,  that  there  are  B«y ©ct  to 
rights  which  consist  in  a  simple  power :    they  are  called  in  K^^^^'g^^ 
Latin,  jura  meroe  facultatia,  rights  of  mere  ability.     They  * 
are  such  in  their  own  nature  that  he  who  possesses  them  may 
use  them  or  not,  as  he  thinks  proper — being  absolutely  free 
from  all  restraint  in  this  respect ;  so  that  the  actions  that 
relate  to  the  exercise  of  these  rights  are  acts  of  mere  free 
will,  that  may  be  done  or  not  done,  according  to  pleasure.  It 
is  manifest  that  rights  of  this  kind  cannot  be  lost  by  pre-   [  41  1 
scription,  on  account  of  their  not  being  used,  since  prescription 
is  only  founded  on  consent  legitimately  presumed ;  and  that, 
if  I  possess  a  right  which  is  of  such  a  nature  that  I  may  or 
may  not  use  it,  as  I  think  proper,  without  any  person  having 
a  right  to  prescribe  to  me  on  the  subject,  it  cannot  be  pre- 
sumed, from  my  having  long  forborne  to  use  it,  that  I  there- 
fore intend  to  abandon  it.    This  right  is  then  imprescriptible, 
unless  I  have  been  forbidden  or  hindered  from  making  use 

(38)  See  further,  Grotlas,  158 ;  Puffendorf,  B.  4,  chap.  5,  s.  10,  p.  168;  1  Chit 
Com.  Law,  80,  81.— C. 
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BOOK  I.  of  it,  and  have  obeyed  with  sufficient  marks  of  consent.  Let 
CHAP.  Yiii  yg  suppose,  for  instance,  that  I  am  entirely  at  liberty  to  grind 
my  corn  at  any  mill  I  please,  and  that  during  a  very  con- 
siderable time,  a  century  if  you  please,  I  have  made  use  of 
the  same  mill :  as  I  have  done  in  this  respect  what  I  thought 
proper,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed,  from  this  long-continued  une 
of  the  same  mill,  that  I  meant  to  deprive  myself  of  the  right 
of  grinding  at  any  other ;  and,  consequently,  my  right  cannot 
be  lost  by  prescription.  But  now  suppose,  that,  on  my  re- 
solving to  make  use  of  another  mill,  the  owner  of  the  former 
opposes  it,  and  announces  to  me  a  prohibition  <;  if  I  obey  his 
prohibition  without  necessity,  and  without  opposition,  though 
I  have  it  in  my  power  to  defend  myself,  and  know  my  right, 
this  right  is  lost,  because  my  conduct  affords  grounds  for  a 
legitimate  presumption  that  I  chose  to  abandon  it.— Let  us 
apply  these  principles. — Since  it  depends  on  the  will  of  each 
nation  to  carry  on  commerce  with  another,  or  not  to  carry  it 
on,  and  to  regulate  the  manner  in  which  it  chooses  to  carry  it 
on  (§  92),  the  right  of  commerce  is  evidently  a  right  of  mere 
ability  {jus  merce  facuUatis)^  a  simple  power,  and  consequently 
is  imprescriptible.  Thus,  although  two  nations  have  treated 
together,  without  interruption,  during  a  century,  this  long 
usage  does  not  give  any  right  to  either  of  them ;  nor  is  the 
one  obliged  on  this  account  to  suffer  the  other  to  come  and 
sell  its  merchandises,  or  to  buy  others : — they  both  presenc 
the  double  right  of  prohibiting  the  entrance  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise, and  of  selling  their  own  •wherever  people  are  willing 
to  buy  them.  Although  the  English  have  from  time  imme- 
morial been  accustomed  lo  get  wine  from  Portugal,  they  are 
not  on  that  account  obliged  to  continue  the  trade,  and  have 
not  lost  the  liberty  of  purchasing  their  wines  elsewhere.  (40) 
Although  they  have,  in  the  same  manner,  been  long  accustomed 
to  sell  their  cloth  in  that  kingdom,  they  have,  nevertheless, 
a  right  to  transfer  that  trade  to  any  other  country :  and  the 
Portuguese,  on  their  part,  are  not  obliged  by  this  long  custom, 
either  to  sell  their  wines  to  the  English,  or  to  purchase  their 
cloths.  If  a  nation  desires  any  right  of  commerce  which  shall 
no  longer  depend  on  the  will  of  another,  she  must  acquire  it 
by  treaty.  (40) 
{  96.  Tnipre.  What  1>m'4  been  just  said  may  be  applied  to  the  rights  oi 
foriptibiiity  commerce  aotjuired  by  treaties.  If  a  nation  has  by  this  method 
f '  "d*d"  procured  the  liberty  of  selling  certain  merchandises  to  another, 
"^  *  ^"  she  does  not  lose  her  right,  though  a  great  number  of  yean 


treaty. 


(40)  The  perpetaal  obligation  to  oensnred  by  some  as  eTidently  adnn* 
purchase  Port  wines  from  Portugal  in  tageons  to  Portugal  and  disadvuUg*- 
exchange  for  British  woollen  cloths  was  ons  to  Oreat  Britain.  2  Smith,  W.  N. 
established  by  the  celebrated  treaty  of  338  to  341;  Tucker  on  Trade,  35'; 
Methuen,  a.  d.  1703  (  so  called  because  and  1  Chitty's  Commercial  Law,  619. 
concluded  by  Sir  P.  Methuen),  with 
Portugal:  a  treaty  which  has  been 
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are  suffered  to  elapse  without  its  being  used ;  because  this    book  i. 
right  is  a  simple  power,  jvs  merce  factdtattSj  which  she  is  at  ^^^^'  ^'"^ 
liberty  to  use  or  not,  whenever  she  pleases. 

Certain  circumstances,  however,  may  render  a  different 
decision  necessary,  because  they  imply  a  change  in  the  nature 
of  the  right  in  question.  For  instance,  if  it  appears  evident, 
that  the  nation  granting  this  right  granted  it  only  with  a  view 
of  procuring  a  species  of  merchandise  of  which  she  stands  in 
need,  and  if  the  nation  which  obtained  the  right  of  selling 
neglects  to  furnish  those  merchandises,  and  another  offers  to 
bring  them  regularly,  on  condition  of  having  an  exclusive 
privilege, — it  appears  certain  that  the  privilege  may  be 
granted  to  the  latter.  Thus  the  nation  that  had  the  right  of 
selling  would  lose  it,  because  she  had  not  fulfilled  the  tacit 
condition. 

Commerce  is  a  common  benefit  to  a  nation ;  and  all  her  ?  97.   Of 
members  have  an  equal  right  to  it.     Monopoly ,  therefore,  in  ™onopoJi«»» 
general,  is  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  citizens.     However,  comwuiiea* 
this  rule  has  its  exceptions,  suggested  even  by  the  interest  of  with  exciu 
the  nation :  and  a  wise  government  may,  in  certain  cases,  sive  privi- 
justly  establish  monopolies.     There  are  commercial  enter-  ^^^**'  (^^) 
prises  that  canl&ot  be  carried  on  without  an   energy  that 

(41)  See  the  advantages  and  die-  place  for  the  discontented  is  assuredly 
advantages  resulting  from  commercial  the  moet  difficult  f  and  the  presenting 
companies  and  foreign  monopolie*,  and  to  their  imagination  in  a  distant  ooun- 
upon  colonization  in  general,  1  Chit-  try,  perspective  views,  on  which  their 
ty's  Commercial  Law,  631  to  tS9;  and  thoughts  and  desires  may  fix  them- 
see  some  sensible  observations  on  the  selves,  is  one  of  the  solutions  of  this 
Impolicy  of  Exclusive  Companies,  difficulty.  In  the  development  of  the 
Evans  on  Statutes,  Class  III.  title  In*  motives  which  determined  the  estab- 
sorance,  p.  231.  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  lishment  of  the  ancient  colonies  we 
his  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  iv.  c.  7,  easily  remark,  that,  at  the  very  time 
p.  379,  Ac.  and  Dean  Tueker,  in  his  they  were  indispensable,  they  were 
Essay  on  Trade,  67  to  71  (but  see  Id.  voluntary ;  thai  they  were  presented 
40,  41),  admit,  that,  to  induce  specu-  hy  the  governments  as  an  allurement, 
lating  and  enterprising  individuals  to  not  as  a  punishment.  Bodies  politic 
embark  their  capitals  in  expensive  un-  ought  to  reserve  to  themselves  the 
dertokings,  probably  generally  bene-  means  of  placing  to  advantage,  at  a 
ficial  in  the  result,  but  which  could  distance  from  their  immediate  seat, 
not  be  pursued  by  single  individuals,  that  superabundance  of  citizens  who 
it  may  be  expedient  originally  to  afford  from  time  to  time  ihreat€n  their  tran- 
them  a  monopoly ;  but  that,  after  they  qnillity.  Thus,  with  new  viewe  of  life, 
have  a49quired  a  liberal  profit,  the  trade  and  the  content  springing  from  the 
ought  to  bo  thrown  open.  Again,  full  employment  of  the  aepiring  mind 
when  a  country  becomes  too  densely  of  man,  and  under  the  influence  of  re- 
populated,  and  many  subjects  are  out  newed  hope,  the  bad,  the  idle,  and  the 
of  employ  and  resUess,  then  there  turbulent  may  be  rendered  useful  mem- 
may  be  another  reason  for  encourag-  bers  of  society.  Our  eolonieef  then,  pre- 
ing  the  creation  of  foreign  companies,  sent  such  a  field  for  the  promotion  of 
A  celebrated  diplomatist,  and  an  acute  human  happiness,  such  a  scope  for  the 
observer  of  human  nature  (M.  TaUey-  noblest  purposes  of  philanthropy,  that 
rand),  has  justly  said,  that  the  art  of  we  cannot  be  led  to  think  their  into- 
putnnff  men  into  their  proper  places  is,  rests  wiU  be  orerlooked  by  a  wise  legis* 
perhaps,  the  first  science  of  govern-  latare  or  government. — C. 
uent;  but  that  of  finding  the  proper 
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B<>oK  L  requires  considerable  funds,  which  sarpass  the  abilitj  of  iii- 
^"^'''  ^"'  dividuals.  There  are  others  that  would  soon  become  ruinoos, 
were  they  not  conducted  with  CTeat  prudence,  with  one  regu- 
lar spirit,  and  according  to  well-supported  maxims  and  rules. 
These  branches  of  trade  cannot  be  indiscriminatelj  carried 
on  by  individuals :  companies  are  therefore  formed,  under  the 
authority  of  government ;  and  these  companies  cannot  subsist 
without  an  exclusive  privilege.  It  is  therefore  advantageous 
to  the  nation  to  grant  them :  hence  have  arisen,  in  different 
countries,  those  powerful  companies  that  carry  on  commeroe 
with  the  East.  When  the  subjects  of  the  United  Frovincea 
esttablished  themselves  in  the  Indies  on  the  ruin  of  their  ene- 
mies the  Portuguese,  individual  merchants  would  not  baye 
dared  to  think  of  such  an  arduous  enterprise ;  and  the  state 
itself,  wholly  taken  up  with  the  defence  of  its  liberty  against 
the  Spaniards,  had  not  the  means  of  attempting  it. 

It  is  also  certain  beyond  all  doubt,  that,  whenever  any  in- 
dividual offers,  on  condition  of  obtaining  an  exclusive  privilege, 
to  establish  a  particular  branch  of  commerce  or  manufacture 
which  the  nation  has  not  the  means  of  carrying  on,  the  sove- 
reign may  grant  him  such  privilege. 

Bat  whenever  any  branch  of  commerce  may  be  left  open 
to  the  whole  nation,  without  producing  any  inconvenience  or 
being  less  advantageous  to  the  state,  a  restriction  of  that 
commerce  to  a  few  privileged  individuals  is  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  all  the  other  citizens.    And  even  when  such  a  com- 
merce requires  considerable  expenses  to  maintain  forts,  men 
of  war,  &c.,  this  being  a  national  affair,  the  state  may  defray 
those  expenses,  and,  as  an  encouragement  to  industry,  leave 
the  profits  of  the  trade  to  the  merchants.     This  is  sometimes 
[  43  ]   done  in  England. 
^  9s.    Ba-        The  conductor  of  a  nation  ought  to  take  particular  care  to 
inncc  of       encourage  the  commerce  that  is  advantageous  to  his  people, 
aucnti^  of  ^^^  *^  supprcss  or  lay  restraints  upon  that  which  is  to  their 
government  disadvantage.  (42)     Gold  and  silver  having  become  the  com- 

in  this . 

ronpect             (42)  Thia  is   a  quMtionahle  poUej.  125,  201,  204;   3    Id.    1S3;    MalUrat, 

It  has  been  laid  down  by  some  of  the  196;   2    Paley,   Mor.    Phi].   400,    402; 

most  eminent  writers  on  political  econo-  3   Homo,  Hist.  403 ;    Sir  J.  Child   on 

my,  that  erery  active  interference  of  Trade,  2d  part,  46,  81,  86,  132,  IM  to 

the    legislatore   with  its    subjects,  by  164;  and  Buchanan's  Observations  oa 

prohibiting  or  restraining  any  particu-  Smith's   W.  of  K.  2d  ed.  vol.  4,  pa^ 

lar  branch  of  honest  labour,  or  by  en-  156,  157;  Introdnc.  3  Lord  Sheffield's 

eouraging  any  particular  branch  at  the  Strictures  on    Navigation    System,    3 

expense  of  the  others,  whether  in  agri-  Adolph.    163,  and    see   awfe,  chap.    6, 

culture  or  commeree,  has  uniformly  re-  and    1    Chita's    Commercial   Law,   4 

tarded  the  advances  of  public  opulence,  to  7. 

and  that  the  sound  policy  of  a  legislator  But  as  regards  the  encouragement 
is  not  to  impose  restrictions  or  regula-  or  discouragement  of  any  particular 
lions  upon  domestic  industry,  but  ra-  branch  of  trade,  there  is  another  mo- 
ther to  prevent  them  from  being  im-  live  for  interference  which  powerfullT 
posed  by  the  eontrivanee  or  folly  of  influences,  vii.  the  increase  of  reonut, 
others.  See  2  Smith,  W.  K.  118,  for  whenever  the  luxury  or  other  wuh 
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mon  standard  of  the  value  of  all  the  articles  of  commerce,  the    »'•<»*  *• 

trade  that  brings  into  the  state  a  greater  quantity  of  these 

metals  than  it  carries  out,  is  an  advantageous  trade ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  that  is  a  ruinous  one,  which  causes  more  gold 
and  silver  to  be  sent  abroad,  than  it  brings  home.  This  is 
what  is  called  the  balance  of  trade.  The  ability  of  those  who 
have  the  direction  of  it,  consists  in  making  that  balance  turn 
in  favour  of  the  nation. 

Of  all  the  measures  that  a  wise  government  may  take  with  I  *••  la- 
this view,  we  shall  only  touch  here  on  import  duties.  When  ^  ^^^^ 
the  conductors  of  a  state,  without  absolutely  forcing  trade, 
are  nevertheless  desirous  of  diverting  it  into  other  channels, 
they  lay  such  duties  on  the  merchandises  they  would  discou- 
rage as  will  prevent  their  consumption.  Thus,  French  wines 
are  charged  with  very  high  duties  in  England,  while  the 
duties  on  those  of  Portugal  are  very  moderate, — because 
England  sells  few  of  her  productions  to  France,  while  she  sells 
large  quantities  to  Portugal.  There  is  nothing  in  this  con* 
duct  that  is  not  very  wise  and  extremely  just;  and  France 
has  no  reason  to  complain  of  it — every  nation  having  an  un* 
doubted  right  to  make  what  conditions  she  thinks  proper, 
with  respect  to  receiving  foreign  merchandises,  and  being  even 
at  liberty  to  refuse  taking  them  at  all. 


CHAP.  IX. 

^F   THE  CARB  OF  THE  PUBLIC  WAYS  OF  COMMUNICATION,        chap.  i». 

AND  THE  RIGHT  OF  TOLL. 

THE  utility  of  highways,  bridges,  canals,  and,  in  a  word, }  lOO.    vtu 
of  all  safe  and  commodious  ways  of  communication,  cannot  ^^^^^^^K^-* 
be  doubted.     They  facilitate  the  trade  between  one  place  and  ^'^^ 
another,  and  render  the  conveyance  of  merchandise  less  ex- 
pensive, as  well  as  more  certain  and  easy.     The  merchants 
are  enabled  to  sell  at  a  better  price,  and  to  obtain  the  pre- 
ference ;  an  attraction  is  held  out  to  foreigners,  whose  mer- 
chandises are  carried  through  the  country,  and  diffuse  wealth 
in  all  the  places  through  which  they  pass.     France  and  Hol- 
land feel  the  happy  consequences  of  this  from  daily  expe- 
rience. (44) 

of  the  people  introduoes  a  foreign,  or  and  export  duties,  bounties  and  draw- 
even  a  domestic  article  to  greater  oon-  backs,  which,  since  Vattel  wrote,  have 
sumption,  a  moderate  charge  upon  the  become  extensive  branohes  of  law, 
same,  though  in  a  degree  restrictive  upon  highly  important  to  be  studied.  See  an 
the  eoDBumption,  will  in  general  be  a  attempt  of  the  editor  to  arrange  them, 
proper  tax.    Ibid. — C.  in  1  Chittsr's  Commercial  Law,  Index, 

(43)  This  is  a  very  slight  allusion  to  tiUes  Import  and  Eo^rt, — 0. 
the  Y9rj  important  regulation  of  import       (44)  Bui     although,    sinoe     Vatlel 

16  K  2  lis 
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BOOK  T.        One  of  the  principal  things  that  ought  to  employ  the  at- 
CHAP.  IX.  t^ution  of  the  government  with  respect  to  the  welfare  of  the 


•  ;  101.  Duty  public  in  general,  and  of  trade  in  particular,  must  then  relate 
^'  ^T'ihiji  ^  ^^^  highways,  canals,  &c.,  in  which  nothing  ought  to  be 
JJ][^^^[^       neglected  to  render  them  safe  and  commodious.     Franco  is 
one  of  those  states  where  this  duty  to  the  public  is  discharged 
with  the   greatest   attention  and  magnificence.     Numerous 
[  44  ]   patroles  everywhere  watch  over  the  safety  of  travellers :  mag- 
nificent roads,  bridges,  and  canals,  facilitate  the  communicar 
tion  between  one  province  and  another : — Lewis  XIV.  joined 
the  two  seas  by  a  work  worthy  of  the  Romans. 
J 102.   Ju       The  whole  nation  ought,  doubtless,  to  contribute  to  such 
rights  in  *iu«  ^g^f^j  undertakings.     When  therefore  the  laying  out  and 
"^  repairing  of  highways,  bridges,   and  canals,  would  be  too 

great  a  burden  on  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  state,  the 
government  may  oblige  the  people  to  labour  at  them,  or  to 
contribute  to  the  expense.  (45)     The  peasants,  in  some  of  the 
provinces  of  France,  have  been  heard  to  murmur  at  the  labours 
imposed  upon  them  for  the  construction  of  roads :  but  ex- 
perience had  no  sooner  made  them  sensible  of  their  true 
interest,  than  they  blessed  the  authors  of  the  undertaking. 
{ 103.  Voun-     The  construction  and  preservation  of  all  these  works  being 
tibfri^htof  *^**®^^®<1  ^^^^  great   expense,  the  nation   may  very  justly 
.tou.  (48)  ^   oblige  all  those  to  contribute  to  them,  who  receive  advantage 
from  their  use :  this  is  the  legitimate  origin  of  the  right  of 
toll.     It  is  just  that  a  traveller,  and  especially  a  merchant, 
who  receives  advantage  from  a  bridge,  a  canal,  or  a  road,  in 
his  own  passage,  and  in  the  more  commodious  conveyance  of 

wrote,  Fnmoe  greatij  adTanoed  in  the  plj  of  proper  food  in  return   for  lus 

improvement  of  her  roads,  yet  Bngland  labour. — G. 

hai  surpassed  aU  other  nations  in  the  (46)  As  to  the  right  to  toU,  Ae.,  see 
fikoilities  of  internal  interoonne  by  new  Grotins,  b.  iL  eliap.  %,  }  14,  p.  164 ; 
oanals,  railways,  and  other  improve-  PulTendorf^  book  iiL  ehapw  S,  {  6,  pw 
jnents  sanctioned  by  the  legislature.  29,  30;  1  Bla.  Com.  287;  1  Cutty's 
With  respect  to  which,  see  the  enaot-  Commercial  Law,  103  to  106;  2  Id. 
ments  and  decisions,  2  Chitty's  Commer-  139,  140.  It  has  been  observed,  Uiat 
eial  Law,  127  to  141.— G.  of  aU  the  taxes  with  which  the  inhabl. 
(45)  This  position  of  a  government's  tants  of  this  country  are  burdened, 
right  to  oblige  the  people  to  labour  on  there  is  perhaps  none  so  odious  as  th 
the  roads  as  thus  stated,  would  startle  turnpike  duty.  On  the  oontinont  no 
an  Engluhman.  In  Bngland  th(»re  is  such  interruption  in  travelling  is  ex- 
no  such  direct  power.  The  34  Geo.  3,  perienced,  and  tolls  have  been  abolished 
o.  74,  8.  4,  it  is  true,  requires  each  oo-  on  the  northern  side  of  the  metropolis, 
eupier  to  send  his  carts  and  horses,  and  London.  Lord  Byron,  in  his  eulogy 
labourers,  to  work  on  the  roads;  but  upon  Fnglish  roads,  humorously  ob- 
then,  if  he  neglect  to  do  so,  he  is  sub-  serves- - 

Jeot  only  to  a  moderate  penalty,  just       -wh.t.M„htfaitw..r**t-nvtt-n,^ 
sufficient  to  enable  the  surveyor  to  hire         se  mMotb,  w  imrrf,  tmA  m  node  or  ihivi^ 
the  like  assistance  elsewhere:   and  as         The.Mth,a.«weeth.«ftoi.«b«bf«i 

.  .  .     ^   .  Air  can  aeeoanptUiirith  hii  wida  wiagB  mtviai 

to  fnen,  even  a  pauper  is  subject  to  no         „^  «eh  b.«  «!  to  thubmh  u>^  u»  cod 

penalty  for  refusing  to  work,  excepting         Had  teid  hb«»  tomiafy  htoaaTiac 
that,  if  he  do  bo,  he  will  not  then  be         ^"^^'^JTSt*!!^!^''^''*^ 
entitled  to  parochial  relief.    If  he  work,  OMiLx.va.<-a 

he  is  entitled  to  pay  in  money,  or  sup- 
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his  merchandise,  should  help  to  defray  the  expense  of  these    book  i. 
useful  establishments,  by  a  moderate  contribution :  and  if  the  --°^'  "•■ 
state  thinks  proper  to  exempt  the  citizens  from  paying  it,  she 
is  under  no  obligation  to  gratify  strangers  in  this  particular. 

But  a  law  so  just  in  its  origin  frequently  degenerates  into  ^104.  AboM 
great  abuses.     There  are  countries  where  no  care  is  taken  of*^^"»K*»*' 
of  the  highways,  and  where*  nevertheless  considerable  tolls  ^    ^ 
are  exacted.     A  lord  of  a  manor,  who  happens  to  possess  a 
stripe  of  land  terminating  on  a  river,  there  establishes  a  toll, 
though  he  is  not  at  a  farthing's  expense  in  keeping  up  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  and  rendering  it  convenient.     This 
is  a  manifest  extortion,  and  an  infringement  of  the  natural 
rights  of  mankind.     For  the  division  of  lands,  and  their  be- 
coming private  property,  could  never  deprive  any  man  of  the 
right  of  passage,  when  not  the  least  injury  is  done  to  the 

Eerson  through  whose  territory  he  passes.     Every  man  in- 
erits  this  right  from  nature,  and  cannot  justly  be  forced  to 
purchase  it.  (47) 

But  the  arbitrary  or  cuitomary  law  of  nations  at  present 
tolerates  this  abuse,  while  it  is  not  carried  to  such  an  excess 
as  to  destroy  commerce.  People  do  not,  however,  submit 
without  difficulty,  except  in  the  case  of  those  tolls  which  are 
established  by  ancient  usage :  and  the  imposition  of  new  ones 
is  often  a  source  of  disputes.  The  Swiss  formerly  made  war 
on  the  Dukes  of  Milan,  on  account  of  some  oppressions  of 
this  nature.  This  right  of  tolls  is  also  further  abused,  when 
the  passenger  is  obliged  to  contribute  too  much,  and  what 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  expense  of  preserving  these  public 
passages.  (48) 

At  present,  to  avoid  all  difficulty  and  oppression,  nations 
settle  these  points  by  treaties. 

(47)  This  poaltioii  Nquires  explaDA-  1  Barr.  292.     In  the  abience  of  saoh 

tton  and  qnalifloation.     Ai  respeeta  a  oastom  or  presoripUon,  no  right  to  ap- 

pablie  narigable  river,  every  part  of  proach  a  river  over  private   grounds 

the  namgabU  stream  most  ever  remain  exists.    Parthericke  v.  Matan,  2  Chittj's 

free  and  open  from  its  commnnieation  Rep.  658 ;   Wyatt  v.  Thompton,  1  Esp. 

with  the  sea  to  its  extreme  navigable  Rep.  252.     {  Cheu  v.  Manoton,  3  Watts, 

point;  bat  the   absolute  right  to   ap-  Rep.  219;  Cooper  v.  S^ith,  0  Serg.  A 

proaeh   it  on  eaoh   side,  ean   onl j  be  Rawle,  26.  {     So,  if  a  private  individual 

by  public  and  general  ways.    Gonse-  make  and  rex>air  a  bridge  over  a  river, 

qaently,  if  an  individual  have  land  ad-  he  may  insist  upon  any  person  using 

joining    a  river,   he   may   reasonably  it  paying  him  a  toU,  as  in  the  instance 

refuse  permission  to  any  person  to  go  of   Putney   and    Fulham    bridge.    In 

over  it  to  approach  the  river,  and  de-  these  cases  the  demand  of  an  exorbi- 

mand  any  sum  he  thinks  fit  for  the  tant  toU  may   be  illiberal,  but  is  no 

permission,  unless  there   be  a  public  more  illegal  than  a  nation's  refusing 

way    om  it     Nor   have    the    public  to  seU   its   superfluous  produce,  or  to 

any   right  at  common  law  to  tow  on  admit  free  passage  through  its  country, 

the    banks    of    an    ancient   navigable  The  right  to   pass  at  a  moderate  toU 

river;   Ball  v.  fferlm-t,  3  Term  Rep.  ib  a  moral  but  imperfect  right,  anUe, 

253 ;    though  it  may  exist  by  custom  (  91. — C. 
or  preserintion.    Pierce  v.  Faueonberge,        (48)  See  n.  47,  ante. 
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CHAP.  X. 

OF  MONET  AND  BXCHANGE.  (49) 

;  106.   Ea-      IN  the  first  ages,  after  the  introduction  of  private  propoi-ty, 
tabiishment  people  exchanged  their  superfluous  commodities  and  efTecta 
of  money.    £^^  ^j^^^^  ^j^^^  wanted.     Afterwards  gold  and  silver  became 
the  common  standard  of  the  value  of  all  things :  and  to  pre- 
vent the  people  from  being  cheated,  the  mode  was  introduced 
of  stamping  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  name  of  the  state, 
with  the  figure  of  the  prince,  or  some  other  impression,  as  the 
seal  and  pledge  of  their  value.     This  institution  is  of  great 
use  and  infinite  convenience :  it  is  easy  to  see  how  much  it 
facilitates  commerce. — ^Nations  or  sovereigns  cannot  therefore 
bestow  too  much  attention  on  an  affair  of  such  importance. 
{ 106.  Duty     The  impression  on  the  coin  becoming  the  seal  of  its  stand- 
•f  the  nation  g^^j  and  Weight,  a  moment's  reflection  will  convince  us  that 
iidthurespect  *^®  Coinage  of  money  ought  not  to  be  left  indiscriminately 
to  the  coin,  free  to  every  individual ;  for,  by  that  means,  frauds  would 
become  too    common — the  coin  would  soon  lose  the  public 
confidence ;  and  this  would  destroy  a  most  useful  institution. 
Hence  money  is  coined  by  the  authority  and  in  the  name  of 
the  state  or  prince,  who  are  its  surety ;  they  ought,  therefore, 
to  have  a  quantity  of  it  coined  sufficient  to  answer  the  neces- 
sities of  the  country,  and  to  take  care  that  it  be  good,  that  is 
to  say,  that  its  intrinsic  value  bear  a  just  proportion  to  its 
extrinsic  or  numerary  value. 

It  is  true,  that,  in  a  pressing  necessity,  the  state  would  have 
a  right  to  order  the  citizens  to  receive  the  coin  at  a  price 
superior  to  its  real  value :  but  as  foreigners  will  not  receive 
it  at  that  price,  the  nation  gains  nothing  by  this  proceeding ; 
it  is  only  a  temporary  palliative  for  the  evil,  without  effecting 
a  radicid  cure.  This  excess  of  value,  added  in  an  arbitrary 
manner  to  the  coin,  is  a  real  debt  which  the  sovereign  con- 
tracted with  individuals :  and,  in  strict  justice,  this  crisis  of 
affairs  being  over,  that  money  ought  to  be  called  in  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,  and  paid  for  in  other  specie,  according  to 
the  natural  standard :  otherwise,  this  kind  of  burden,  laid  oq 
in  the  hour  of  necessity,  would  fall  solely  on  those  who  n^ 
ceived  this  arbitrary  money  in  payment,  which  would  be  unjust. 
Besides,  experience  has  shown  that  such  a  resource  is  destruc- 
tive to  trade,  by  destroying  the  confidence  both  of  foreigners 
and  citizens — raising  in  proportion  the  price  of  every  thing — 

(49)  The  modern  law  of  nations,  and  Id.  84  to  120 ;  1  Chlitfa  Commercial 

the  manioipal  law  of  England,  aa  to  Law,  583 ;  2  Id.  179  to  187,  and  atatatei 

coin,  bullion,  and  money,  will  be  foand  and  deciBiona  there  coUeeted. — C. 
collected  in  1  Bla.  Com.  276  to  280;  4 
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and  inducing  every  one  to  lock  up  or  send  abroad .  the  good    booe  i. 

old  specie ;  whereby  a  temporary  stop  is  put  to  the  circulation    ^^^'  *• .. 

of  money.     So  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  nation  and  of  every 

sovereign  to  abstain,  as  much  as  possible,  from  so  dangerous 

an  experiment,  and  rather  to  have  recourse  to  extraordinary   [  46  ] 

taxes  and  contributions  to  support  the  pressing  exigencies  of 

the  state.* 

Since  the  state  is  surety  for  the  goodness  of  the  money  g  107.  Theb 
and  its  currency,  the  public  authority  alone  has  the  right  of  rights  in  tui 
coining  it.     Those  who  counterfeit  it,  violate  the  rights  of  »««p««k. 
the  sovereign,  whether  they  make  it  of  the  same  standard 
and  value  or  not.     These  are  called  false-coiners,  and  their 
crime  is  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  most  heinous  nature. 
For  if  they  coin  base  money,  they  rob  both  the  public  and 
the  prince ;  and  if  they  coin  good,  they  usurp  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  sovereign.     They  will  never  be  inclined  to  coin 
good  money  unless  there  be  a  profit  on  the  coinage :  and  in 
this  case  they  rob  the  state  of  a  profit  which  exclusively  be- 


*  In  Boixard'fl  Treatise  on  Coin,  we  nous  modes  of  reducing  its  inteinsio 
find  the  following  obserrations :  "  It  is  ralue^  says — "  These  expedients  are 
worthy  of  remark,  that,  when  our  kings  but  rarely  resorted  to,  because  they  gi^e 
debased  the  coin,  they  kept  the  circum-  ocoasion  to  the  exportation  or  melting 
stance  a  secret  from  the  people  : — ^wit-  down  of  the  good  specie,  and  to  the  in- 
ness  the  ordinance  of  Philip  de  Valois  trodnction  and  circulation  of  foreign 
in  1350,  by  which  he  ordered  Toumois  coin — raise  the  price  of  ev^ery  thing-^ 
Doublet  to  be  coined  2d,  5|^r.  fine.  Impoverish  individuals — diminish  the 
which  was,  in  fiioty  a  debasement  of  revenue,  which  is  paid  in  specie  of  in- 
the  coin.  In  that  ordinance,  address-  ferior  value — and  sometimes  put  a  total 
ing  the  officers  of  the  mint,  he  says —  stop  to  commerce.  This  trutii  has  been 
'  Upon  the  oath  by  which  you  are  bound  so  well  understood  in  all  ages,  that 
to  the  king,  keep  this  affair  as  secret  as  tiiose  princes  who  had  recourse  to  one 
you  possibly  can,  that  neither  the  bank-  or  other  of  these  modes  of  debasing  the 
ers  nor  others  may,  by  your  means,  ac-  coin  in  difficult  times,  ceased  to  prac- 
qnire  anyknowledgeof  it;  for  if,  through  tise  it  the  moment  the  necessity  ceased 
yoUy  it  comes  to  be  known,  you  shaU  be  to  exisf  We  have,  on  this  subject,  an 
punished  for  the  offence  in  such  man-  ordinance  of  Philip  the  Fair,  issued  in 
ner  as  shaU  serve  as  an  example  to  May,  1296,  which  announces,  that, 
others.'" — The  same  author  quotes  ''The  king  having  reduced  the  coin 
other  similar  ordinances  of  the  same  both  in  fineness  and  weight,  and  ex- 
king,  and  one  issued  by  the  Dauphin,  pecting  to  be  obliged  to  make  a  further 
who  governed  the  kingdom  as  regent  reduction  in  order  to  retrieve  •his  affairs, 
during  the  captivity  of  King  John,  dated  — but  knowing  himself  to  be,  in  con- 
June  27,  1360,  by  virtue  of  which  the  science,  responsible  for  the  ii^ury 
mint-masters,  directing  the  officers  en-  caused  to  the  state  by  such  reduction, 
gaged  in  the  coinage  to  coin  white  — ^pledges  himself  to  the  people  of  his 
JUnUt9  Id,  I2gr.  fine,  at  the  same  time  kingdom,  by  solemn  charter,  that,  as 
expressly  command  them  to  keep  this  soon  as  his  affairs  Me  retrieved,  he  will 
order  secret)  and,  "if  any  persons  should  restore  the  coin  to  its  proper  standard 
make  inquiry  respecting  their  standard,  and  value,  at  his  own  private  cost  and 
to  maintain  that  they  were  2d.  fine."  expense,  and  will  himself  bear  aU  the 
Chap.  xxix.  loss  and  waste.    And,  in  addition  to  this 

The  kings  [of  France]  had  recoune  engagement^   Dame     Joan,  Queen    of 

U>  this  strange   expedient  in  cases  of  France  and  Navarre,  pledges  her  reve- 

urgent  necessity ;  but  they  saw  its  in-  nues  and  dower  for  the  same  purpose." 

justice. — The   same    author,  speaking  Note,  edit  A.  n.  1797. 
of  tbA  debasement  of  o^in,  or  the  va- 
il T 
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B<K/K  L    longs  to  it.     In  both  cases  they  do  an  injury  to  the  boy^ 
,^*^^  ^   reign ;  for  the  public  faith  being  surety  for  the  money,  the 
sovereign  alone  has  a  right  to  have  it  coined.    For  this  rea- 
son the  right  of  coining  is  placed  among  the  prerogativeM  of 
majettj/j  and  Bodinus  relates,*  that  Sigismund  Augastua, 
king  of  Poland,  having  granted  this  privilege  to  the  duke 
of  Prussia,  in  the  year  1M3,  the  states  of  the  country  passcMl 
a  decree  in  which  it  was  asserted  that  the  king  could  not 
grant  that  privilege,  it  being  inseparable  from  the  crown. 
[  47  ]   The  same  author  observes,  that,  although  many  lords  and 
bishops  of  France  had  formerly  the  priv^ege  of  coining  mo- 
ney, it  was  still  considered  as  coined  by  the  king's  authority: 
and  the  kings  of  France  at  last  withdrew  all  those  privileges, 
on  account  of  their  being  often  abused. 
2  108.  How     From  the  principles  just  laid  down,  it  is  easy  to  conclude, 
one  BAtion    that  if  One  nation  counterfeits  the  money  of  another,  or  if 
iB»7  injore  gj^^  aUows  and  protects  false-coiners  who  presume  to  do  it, 
the  arUcie    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  nation  an  injury.     But  commonly  criminals 
of  ooin.       of  this  class  find  no  protection  anywhere— oS  prineet  hemg 

equally  intereHed  in  exterminating  them*  (50) 
;  109.  Of  There  is  another  custom  more  modem,  and  of  no  lees  use 
exchange,  to  Commerce  than  the  establishment  of  coin,  namely  exchange^ 
and  the  laws  ^^j^  ^j^^  traffic  of  bankers,  by  means  of  which  a  merchant  re- 
mits immense  sums  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other, 
at  a  very  trifling  expense,  and,  if  he  pleases,  without  risk. 
For  the  same  reason  that  sovereigns  are  obliged  to  protect 
commerce,  they  are  obliged  to  support  this  custom,  by  good 
laws,  in  which  every  merchant,  whether  citizen  or  foreigner, 
may  find  security.  In  general,  it  is  equally  the  interest  and 
the  duty  of  every  nation  to  have  wise  and  equitable  commer- 
cial laws  established  in  the  country. 

*  In  his  Repnblie,  book  i.  ohap.  x.  81,  it  was  held,  that  the  maker   of 

(60)  This  is  a  soand  principle,  which  paper  in  England,  knowingly  made  hy 

ought  to  be  extended  so  as  to  deny  ef-  him  for  the  porpose  of  forging  assignati 

feet  to  any  fraud  upon  a  foreign  nation  upon  the  same,  to  be  exported  to  France 

or  its  subjects.    But  in  England  a  nar-  in  order  to  commit  /ramdt  there    on 

row  and  immoral  policy  prevails  of  not  other  persons,  might  reeorer  damages 

noticing  frauds  Upon  the  revenue  of  a  for  not  accepting  such  paper  porsaant 

foreign  state.    Boaek  y,  JBdie,  6  Term  to  contract    So  a  master  of  an  EngUih 

Bep.  425 ;  Boucher  ▼.  Lawrence,  R.  T.  ship  was  even  allowed  to  reeorer  eal- 

Hardw.  196 ;  Holman  y.  Jokneon,  Gowp.  Tage  for  bringing  home  his  eaptoied 

343 ;  Jamee  y.  Catkerwood,  8  Dowl.  A  vessel,  by  deoeptively  inducing  tJbe  ene- 

Ryl.  190.     { Oambioto'w  Ex,  v.  Maffet^t  my  to  release  the  vessel  on  his  giving  a 

AMtgnece,  2  Wash.  C.  C.  Rep.  99.  |   And  ransom  bill,  payment  of  which  he  took 

so  far  has  this  narrow  doctrine  be4n  care  to  countermand  in  Lond<m.    2  I>od 

carried,  in  disgrace  of  this  country,  that,  son's  &.  74. 
in  Smith  v.  Jfaroonaay,  2  Peake's  Rep. 
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CHAP.  XL 

SECOND   OBJBOT  OF  A  GOOD  GOVERNMENT, — ^TO  PROCURE  THE 

TRUE  HAPPINESS  OP  THE  NATION. 

LET  us  oontinne  to  lay  open  the  principal  objects  of  a  good  }  no.  A  u 
government.    What  we  have  said  in  the  five  preceding  chap-  **'*"  ^^^^ 
ters  relates  to  the  care  of  providing  for  the  necessities  of  the  ^^  i t^owa 
people,  and  procuring  plenty  in  the  state :  this  is  a  point  of  happineaa. 
necessity ;  but  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  happiness  of  a  na- 
tion.    Experience  shows  that  a  people  may  be  unhappy  in 
the  midst  of  all  earthly  enjoyments,  and  in  the  possession  of 
the  greatest  riches.     Whatever  may  enable  mankind  to  enjoy 
a  true  and  solid  felicity,  is  a  second  object  that  deserves  the 
most  serious  attention  of  the  government.     Happiness  is  the 
point  where  centre  all  those  duties  which  individuals  and  na- 
tions owe  to  themselves ;  and  this  is  the  great  end  of  the  law 
of  nature.     The  desire  of  happiness  is  the  powerful  spring 
that  puts  man  in  motion :  felicity  is  the  end  they  all  have  in 
view,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  grand  object  of  the  public  will 
(Prelim.  §  5).     It  is  then  the  duty  of  those  who  form  this 
public  will,  or  of  those  who  represent  it — ^the  rulers  of  the 
nation — to  labour  for  the  happiness  of  the  people,  to  watch 
continually  over  it,  and  to  promote  it  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power. 

To  succeed  in  this,  it  is  necessary  to  instruct  the  people  to  }  ni-  In* 
seek  felicity  where  it  is  to  be  found ;  that  is,  in  their  own  "tra^ti^^n. 
perfection, — ^and  to  teach  them  the  means  of  obtaining  it. 
The  sovereign  cannot,  then,  take  too  much  pains  in  instruct-  [  48  1 
ing  and  enlightening  his  people,  and  in  forming  them  to  use- 
ful knowledge  and  wise  discipline.  Let  us  leave  a  hatred  of 
the  sciences  to  the  despotic  tyrants  of  the  east:  they  are 
afraid  of  having  their  people  instructed,  because  they  choose 
to  rule  over  slaves.  But  though  they  are  obeyed  with  the 
most  abject  submission,  they  frequently  experience  the  efiects 
of  disobedience  and  revolt.  A  just  and  wise  prince  feels  no 
apprehensions  from  the  light  of  knowledge  :  he  knows  that  it 
is  ever  advantageous  to  a  good  government.  If  men  of  learn- 
ing know  that  liberty  is  the  natural  inheritance  of  mankind ; 
on  the  other  hand  they  are  more  fully  sensible  than  their 
neighbours,  how  necessary  it  is,  for  their  own  advantage,  that 
this  liberty  should  be  subject  to  a  lawful  authority: — in- 
capable of  being  slaves,  they  are  faithful  subjects. 

The  first  impressions  maae  on  the  mind  are  of  the  utmost  §  112.  Edit 
importance  for  the  remainder  of  Kfe.     In  the  tender  years  cation  of 
of  infancy  and  youth,  the  human  mind  and  heart  easily  re-  y^**^* 
ceive  the  seeds  of  good  or  evil.     Hence  the  education  of 
youth  is  0D«  of  the  most  important  affairs  that  deserve  the 
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BOOK  I.    attention  of  the  government.     It  onght  not  to  be  entirely 
'^^^'  ^^  left  to  fathers.     The  most  certain  way  of  forming  good  citd- 


Eens  is  to  found  good  establishments  for  public  education,  to 
provide  them  with  able  masters— direct  them  with  prudence 
-^and  pursue  such  mild  and  suitable  measures,  that  the  citi- 
zens will  not  neglect  to  take  advantage  of  them.  How  ad- 
mirable was  the  education  of  the  Romans,  in  the  flourishing 
ages  of  their  republic,  and  how  admirably  was  it  calculated  to 
form  great  men !  The  young  men  put  themselves  under  the 
patronage  of  some  illustrious  person;  they  frequented  his 
house,  accompanied  him  wherever  he  went,  and  equally  im- 
proved by  his  instructions  and  example :  their  very  sports 
and  amusements  were  exercises  proper  to  form  soldiers.  The 
same  practice  prevailed  at  Sparta ;  and  this  was  one  of  the 
wisest  institutions  of  the  incomparable  Lycurgus.  That  legis- 
lator and  philosopher  entered  into  the  most  minute  details 
respecting  the  education  of  youth,'*'  being  persuaded  that  on 
that  depended  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  his  republic. 
{ 118.  Arts  YThQ  can  doubt  that  the  sovereign — ^the  whole  nation — 
■ndsciences.  ^ygj^^  ^^  encouragc  the  arts  and  sciences  ?  To  say  nothing  of 
the  many  useful  inventions  that  strike  the  eye  of  every  be- 
holder,— literature  and  the  polite  arts  enlighten  the  mind 
and  soften  the  manners :  and  if  study  does  not  always  inspire 
the  love  of  virtue,  it  is  because  it  sometimes,  and  even  too 
often,  unhappily  meets  with  an  incorrigibly  vicious  heart. 
The  nation  and  its  conductors  ought  then  to  protect  men  of 
learning  and  great  artists,  and  to  call  forth  talents  by  honours 
and  rewards.  Let  the  friends  of  barbarism  declaim  against 
the  sciences  and  polite  arts ; — ^let  us,  without  deigning  to  an- 
[  49  ]  swer  their  vain  reasonings,  content  ourselves  with  appealing 
to  experience.  Let  us  compare  England,  France,  Holland^ 
and  several  towns  of  Switzerland  and  CFermany,  to  the  many 
regions  that  lie  buried  in  ignorance,  and  see  where  we  can 
find  the  greater  number  of  honest  men  and  good  citizens.  It 
would  be  a  gross  error  to  oppose  against  us  the  example  of 
Sparta,  and  that  of  ancient  Rome.  They,  it  is  true,  neglected 
curious  speculations,  and  those  branches  of  knowledge  and  art 
that  were  purely  subservient  to  pleasure  and  amusement ;  but 
the  solid  and  practical  sciences — ^morality,  jurisprudence, 
politics,  and  war — were  cultivated  by  them,  especially  by  the 
Romans,  with  a  degree  of  attention  superior  to  what  we  be- 
stow upon  them. 

In  the  present  age,  the  utility  of  literature  and  the  polite 
arts  is  pretty  generally  acknowledged,  as  is  likewise  the  neces* 
sity  of  encouraging  theiQ.  The  immortal  Peter  I.  thought 
that  without  their  assistance  he  could  not  entirely  civilize 
Russia,  and  render  it  flourishing.  In  England,  learning  and 
abilities  lead  to  honour  and  riches.     Newton  was  honoured. 


*  See  Xenophon,  £<MMdcMiofi. 
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protected,  and  rewarded  wbile  living,  and  after  his  death,  his 
tomo  was  placed  among  those  of  kings.  France  also,  in  this 
respect,  deserves  particular  praise ;  to  the  munificence  of  her 
kings  she  is  indebted  for  several  establishments  that  are  no 
less  useful  than  glorious.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
difiases  on  every  side  the  light  of  knowledge  and  the  desire 
of  instruction.  Louis  CCV.  furnisfa^'l  the  means  of  sending 
to  search,  under  the  equator  and  the  polar  circle,  for  the  proof 
of  an  important  truth ;  and  we  at  present  know  what  was  be- 
fore only  believed  on  the  strength  of  Newton's  calculations. 
Happy  will  that  kingdom  be,  if  the  too  general  taste  of  the 
age  does  not  make  the  people  neglect  solid  knowledge,  to  give 
themselves  up  to  that  which  is  merely  amusing,  ana  if  those 
who  fear  the  light  do  not  succeed  in  extinguishing  the  blaze  of 
science ! 

I  speak  of  the  freedom  of  philosophical  discussion,  which  ;  114.  Fi««. 
is  the  soul  of  the  republic  of  letters.  What  can  genius  pro-  do™  of  ^^ 
duce,  when  trammelled  by  fear  ?  Can  the  greatest  man  that  ^*^^I^ 
ever  lived  contribute  much  towards  enlightening  the  minds  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  if  he  finds  himself  constantly  exposed  to 
the  cavils  of  captious  and  ignorant  bigots — ^if  he  is  obliged  to 
be  continually  on  his  guard,  to  avoid  being  accused  by  innu- 
endo-mongers of  indirectly  attacking  the  received  opinions  ? 
I  know  that  liberty  has  its  proper  bounds — ^that  a  wise  govern- 
ment ought  to  have  an  eye  to  the  press,  and  not  to  allow  the 
publication  of  scandalous  productions,  which  attack  morality, 
government,  or  the  established  religion.  But  yet,  great  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  extinguish  a  light  that  may  afford  the 
state  the  most  valuable  advantages.  Few  men  know  how  to 
keep  a  just  medium ;  and  the  office  of  literary  censor  ought 
to  be  intrusted  to  none  but  those  who  are  at  once  both  prudent 
and  enlightened.  Why  should  they  search  in  a  book  for  what 
the  author  does  not  appear  to  have  intended  to  put  into  it? 
And  when  a  writer's  thoughts  and  discourses  are  wholly  em-  [  50  1 
ployed  on  philosophy,  ought  a  malicious  adversary  to  be  list- 
ened to,  who  would  set  him  at  variance  with  religion  ?  So 
far  from  disturbing  a  philosopher  on  account  of  his  opinions, 
the  magistrate  ought  to  chastise  those  who  publicly  charge 
him  with  impiety,  when  in  his  writings  he  shows  respect  to  the 
religion  of  the  state.  The  Romans  seem  to  have  been  formed 
to  give  examples  to  the  universe.  That  wise  people  carefully 
supported  the  worship  and  religious  ceremonies  established  by 
law,  and  left  the  field  open  to  the  speculations  of  philosophers. 
Cicero — a  senator,  aconsui,  an  ausur — ^ridicules  superstition, 
attacks  it,  and  demolishes  it  in  his  philosophical  writings ;  and, 
in  so  doing,  he  thought  he  was  only  promoting  his  own  hap- 
piness and  that  of  his  fellow-citizens :  but  he  observes  that 
"to  destroy  superstition  is  not  destroying  religion ;  for,"  says 
he,  "it  becomes  a  wise  man  to  respect  the  institutions  and 

religious  ceremonies  of  his  ancestors:   ind  it  is  sufficient  to 
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BOOK  I.  dontemplate  the  beauty  of  the  world,  and  the  admirable  order 
OHAF.  XL  ^f  ^Yxe  celestial  bodies,  in  order  to  be  convinced  of  the  exist* 
ence  of  an  eternal  and  all-perfect  being,  who  is  entitled  to  the 
Teneration  of  the  hnman  race."*  And  in  his  Dialoguos  on 
the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  he  introduces  Gotta  the  a<»uleinic, 
who  was  high-priest,  attacking  with  great  freedom  the  opinions 
of  the  stoics,  and  declaring  that  he  should  always  be  ready  to 
defend  the  established  religion,  from  which  he  saw  the  republic 
had  derived  great  advantages ;  that  neither  the  learned  nor 
the  ignorant  should  make  him  abandon  it:  he  then  says. to  his 
adversary,  "  These  are  my  thoughts,  both  as  pontiff  and  as 
Gotta.  But  do  you,  as  a  philosopher,  bring  me  over  to  your 
opinion  by  the  strength  of  your  arguments :  for  a  philosopher 
ought  to  prove  to  me  the  truth  of  the  religion  he  would  have 
me  embrace,  whereas  I  ought  in  this  respect  to  believe  our 
forefathers,  even  without  proof. ''f 

Let  us  add  experience  to  these  examples  and  authorities. 
Never  did  a  philosopher  occasion  disturbances  in  the  state, 
or  in  religion,  by  his  opinions :  they  would  make  no  noise 
among  the  people,  nor  ever  offend  the  weak,  if  malice  or  in- 
temperate zeal  did  not  take  pains  to  discover  a  pretended 
venom  lurking  in  them.    It  is  by  him  who  endeavours  to  place 
[^  51  1   the  opinions  of  a  great  man  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  and 
worship  established  bv  law,  that  the  state  is  disturbed,  and 
religion  brought  into  danger. 
}  115.  LoTe     To  instruct  the  nation  is  not  sufficient : — in  order  to  conduct 
•^  7^*'     it  to  happiness,  it  is  still  more  necessary  to  inspire  the  people 
renoe  of*'"  ^*^  *^®  ^^^®  ^^  virtue,  and  the  abhorrence  of  vice.     Those 
▼iee,  to  be    ^ho  are  deeply  versed  in  the  study  of  morality  are  convinced 
exoitod.       that  virtue  is  the  true  and  only  path  that  leads  to  happiness; 
so  that  its  maxims  are  but  the  art  of  living  happily;  and  he 
must  be  very  ignorant  of  politics,  who  does  not  perceive  how 
much  more  capable  a  virtuous  nation  will  be,  than  any  other, 
of  forming  a  state  that  shall  be  at  once  happy,  tranquil, 
flourishing,  solid,  respected  by  its  neighbours,  and  formidable 
to  its  enemies.     The  interest  of  the  prince  must  then  concur 


*  Nam,  at  yere  loqnamiu,  eapentitio        f  Hamm  ego  religionem  nuUuii  va- 

ftisa  per  gentee  oppressit  omniam  fere  qaam  oontemnendam  putaTi:  miliiqae 

animo8.«  atque    omnium  imbecillitatem  ita  pemiasi,  Romnlam  aiupieiiay    K«- 

occupavit . . .  multum  enim  et  nobismet  mam    saeris    eonstltotU,     fundameiiti 

ipeU  et  Dostris  profuturi  videbamur,  si.  Jeciase  nostrsB  oivitatis,  qiue  nunqoas 

earn  fundi tus  sastulissemai.    Nee  rero  profecto   sine   8Qnit>  •<    plaeatione  Deo- 

(id  enim   diligenter  Intelligi  toIo)  su-  rum  immortalium  Un  u  eeae  potniMei 

perstitione     tollendA     religio     tollitur.  Habei,  Balbe,  quid  Cotta,  quid  pontifeK 

Nam  et  miyjorum  instituta  tneri,  sacris  sentiat.     Fao    nuno    ego    intelligs^ 

eaeremoniisqueretinendis,  sapientis  est:  quid  to  sentiast  a  te  enim  philotoplM 

et  esse  pnestantem  aliquam  aetemamque  rationem  aoclpere  debeo  rellgionia ; 

nataram,  et  eam  suspioiendam,  admi-  Joribus  antem  nostris,  etiam  nulla 

randamque  hominum  generi,  pulchritude  tione  reddita,  eredere.    Jh  Ifaimra 

mundi,  ordoque  ooelestium  cogit  oonfi-  ncn,  Ub.  iiL 
terL     De  IHtnnaiione,  Ub.  fl. 
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with  his  duty  and  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  in  engaging  ^^^  ^ 
him  to  watch  attentively  over  an  affair  of  sach  importance.  ^SE^\.^ 
Let  him  employ  all  his  authority  in  order  to  encourage  virtue, 
and  suppress  vice :  let  the  public  establishments  be  all  directed 
to  this  end :  let  his  own  conduct,  his  example,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  favours,  posts,  and  dignities,  all  have  the  same  ten* 
dency.  Let  him  extend  his  attention  even  to  the  private  life 
of  the  citizens,  and  banish. from  the  state  whatever  is  only 
calculated  to  corrupt  the  manners  of  the  people.  It  belongs 
to  politics  to  teach  him  in  detail  the  different  means  of  attain- 
ing this  desirable  end — ^to  show  him  those  he  should  prefer, 
and  those  he  ought  to  avoid,  on  account  of  the  dangers  that 
might  attend  the  execution,  and  the  abuses  that  might  be 
made  of  them.  We  shall  here  only  observe,  in  general,  that 
vice  may  be  suppressed  by  chastisements,  but  that  mild  and 
gentle  methods  alone  can  elevate  men  to  the  dignity  of  virtue ; 
it  may  be  inspired,  but  it  cannot  be  commanded. 

It  IS  an  incontestable  truth,  that  the  virtues  of  the  citizens  { ii<(>  Th« 
constitute  the  most  happy  dispositions  that  can  be  desired  by  ^^^^^  ^^ 
a  just  and  wise  government.     Here  then  is  an  infallible  cri-^*°^*^ 
terion,  by  which  the  nation  may  judge  of  the  intentions  of  intention  •( 
those  who  govern  it.     If  they  endeavour  to  render  the  great  iti  niien. 
and  the  common  people  virtuous,  their  views  are  pure  and 
upright ;  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  they  solely  aim  at 
the  great  end  of  government — the  happiness  and  glory  of  the 
nation.     But  if  they  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  people,  spread 
a  taste  for  luxury,  effeminacy,  a  rage  for  licentious  pleasures 
— ^if  they  stimulate  the  higher  orders  to  a  ruinous  pomp  and 
extravagance — ^beware,  citizens !  beware  of  those  corrupters ! 
they  only  aim  at  purchasing  slaves  in  order  to  exercise  over 
them  an  arbitrary  sway. 

If  a  prince  has  the  smallest  share 'of  moderation,  he  will 
never  have  recourse  to  these  odious  methods.  Satisfied  with 
his  superior  station  and  the  power  given  him  by  the  laws,  he 
proposes  to  reigh  with  glory  and  safety ;  he  loves  his  people, 
and  desires  to  render  them  happy.  But  his  ministers  are  in 
general  impatient  of  resistance,  and  cannot  brook  the  slightest 
opposition :  if  he  surrenders  to  them  his  authority,  they  are  [  52  J 
more  haughty  and  intractable  than  their  master :  they  feel 
not  for  his  people  the  same  love  that  he  feels:  '4et  the  na- 
tion be  corrupted  (say  they)  provided  it  do  but  obey."  They 
dread  the  courage  and  firmness  inspired  by  virtue,  and  know 
that  the  distributor  of  favours  rules  as  he  pleases  over  men 
whose  hearts  are  accessible  to  avarice.  Thus  a  wretch  who 
exercises  the  most  infamous  of  all  professions,  perverts  the 
inclinations  of  a  young  victim  of  her  odious  traffic;  she 
prompts  her  to  luxury  and  epicurism ;  she  inspires  her  with 
voluptuousness  and  vanity,  in  order  the  more  certainly  to 
betray  her  to  a  rich  seducer.  This  baseband  unworthy  crea- 
ture is  sometimes  chastised  by  the  magistrate ;  but  the  minis- 
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BOOK  L    ter,  who  is  infinitely  more  guilty,  wallows  in  wealth,  and  is 
-^^^^^-^  invested  with  honour  and  authority.    Posterity,  however,  will 
do  him  justice,  and  detest  the  corruptor  of  a  respectable  nation. 
2 117.  The       If  governors  endeavoured  to  fulfil  the  obligations  which  the 
itato,  or  the  |j^^  ^j  nature  lays  upon  them  with  respect  to  themselves,  and 
Bon,  ought    ^^  ^^^^  character  of  conductors  of  the  state,  they  would  be 
to  perfect     incapable  of  ever  giving  into  the  odious  abuse  just  mentioned, 
ita  under-    Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  obligation  a  nation  is  under 
d  iSl      ^  acquire  knowledge  and  virtue,  or  to  perfect  its  understand- 
ing and  will ; — that  obligation,  I  say,  we  have  considered  in  re- 
lation to  the  individuals  that  compose  a  nation ;  it  also  belongs 
in  a  proper  and  singular  manner  to  the  conductors  of  the  state. 
A  nation,  while  she  acts  in  common,  or  in  a  body,  is  a  moral 
person  (Prelim.  §  2)  that  has  an  understanding  and  will  of  her 
own,  and  is  not  less  obliged  than  any  individual  to  obey  the 
laws  of  nature  (Book  I.  §  5),  and  to  improve  her  faculties 
(Book  I.  §  21).     That  moral  person  resides  in  those  who  are 
invested  with  the  public  authority,  and  represent  the  entire 
nation.     Whether  this  be  the  common  council  of  the  nation, 
an  aristocratic  body,  or  a  monarch,  this  conductor  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  nation,  this  sovereign,  of  whatever  kind,  is 
therefore  indispensably  obliged  to  procure  all  the  knowledge 
and  information  necessary  to  govern  well,  and  to  acquire  the 
practice  and  habit  of  all  the  virtues  suitable  to  a  sovereign.' 

And  as  this  obligation  is  imposed  with  a  view  to  the  public 
welfare,  he  ought  to  direct  all  his  knowledge,  and  all  his  vir- 
tues, to  the  safety  of  the  state,  the  end  of  evil  society. 
;  118.  And  He  buffht  even  to  direct,  as  much  as  possible,  all  the  abili- 
knowf^'  f  *  ^^^'  ^^^  knowledge,  and  the  virtues  of  the  citizens  to  this 
Md'yirtfes  P^^^  ®^^ '  80  that  they  may  not  only  be  useful  to  the  indi- 
oftheoiti.  viduals  who  possess  them,  but  also  to  the  state.  This  is  one 
sens  to  the   of  the  great  secrets  in  the  art  of  reigning.     The  state  will  be 

^%^^t     P^^®^'^  *°^  l^*PPy>  if  the  good  qualities  of  the  subject,  pass- 
« »o<ae  y.  ^^  beyond  the  narrow  sphere  of  private  virtues,  become  civic 
virtues.     This  happy  disposition  raised  the  Roman  republic 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  power  and  glory. 
1 119.  Love     The  grand  secret  of  giving  to  the  virtues  of  individuals  a 
•ov^^      t^rn  so  advantageous  to  the  state,  is  to  inspire  the  citizens 
^'      with  an  ardent  love  for  their  country.     It  will  then  naturally 
[  f53  ]   follow,  that  each  will  endeavour  to  serve  the  state,  and  tc 
applv  all  his  powers  and  Abilities  to  the  advantage  and  glory 
of  the  nation.     This  love  of  their  country  is  natural  to  all 
men.    The  good  and  wise  Author  of  nature  has  taken  care  to 
bind  them,  by  a  kind  of  instinct,'  to  the  places  where  they 
received  their  first  breath,  and  they  love  their  own  nation,  as 
a  thing  with  which  they  are  intimately  connected.     But 
often  happens  that  some  causes  unhappily  weaken  or  destroy 
this  natural  impression.     The  injustice  or  the  severity  of  the 
government  too  easily  effaces  it  from  the  hearts  of  the  sub- 
jects ;  can  self-love  attach  an  individual  to  the  affairs  of  a 
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couDtrj  where  everj  thing  is  done  with  a  view  to  a  single  per-    book  l 
sen  ? — far  from  it : — ^we  see,  on  the  contrary,  that  free  nations  ^'^^'  "* 
are  passionately  interested  in  the  glory  and  the  happiness  of 
their  country.     Let  us  call  to  mind  the  citizens  of  Borne  in 
the  happy  days  of  the  republic,  and  consider,  in  modem  times, 
the  English  and  the  Swiss. 

The  love  and  affection  a  man  feels  for  the  state  of  which  { 120.  in 
he  is  a  member,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  wise  andindividvaU 
rational  love  he  owes  to  himself,  since  his  own  happiness  is 
connected  with  that  of  his  country.  This  sensation  ought 
also  to  flow  from  the  engagements  he  has  entered  into  with 
society.  He  has  promised  to  procure  its  safety  and  advan- 
tage as  far  as  in  his  power :  and  how  can  he  serve  it  with  zeal, 
fidelity,  or  courage,  if  he  has  not  a  real  love  for  it  ? 

The  nation  in  a  body  ought  doubtless  to  love  itself,  and  desire  j  121.   in 
its  own  happiness  as  a  nation.     The  sensation  is  too  natural  the  nation 
to  admit  of  any  failure  in  this  obligation :  but  this  duty  relates  **',!***^*^ 
more  particularly  to  the  conductor,  the  sovereign,  who  repre-  ^e'sove- 
sents  the  nation,  and  acts  in  its  name.     He  ought  to^love  it  reign, 
as  what  is  most  dear  to  him,  to  prefer  it  to  every  thing,  for 
it  is  the  only  lawful  object  of  his  care,  and  of  his  actions,  in 
every  thing  he  does  by  virtue  of  the  public  authority.     The 
mcmster  who  does  not  love  his  people  is  no  better  than  an 
odious  usurper,  and  deserves,  no  doubt,  to  be  hurled  from  the 
throne.     There  is  no  kingdom  where  the  statue  of  Codrua 
ought  not  to  be  placed  before  the  palace  of  the  sovereign. 
That  magnanimous  king  of  Athens  sacrificed  his  life  for  his 
people.  "^     That  great  prince  and  Louis  XU.  are  illustrious 
models  of  the  tender  love  a  sovereign  owes  to  his  subjects. 

The  term.  Country^  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  known :  j  122.   no. 
but  as  it  is  taken  in  different  senses,  it  may  not  be  unuseful  finition  of 
to  give  it  here  an  exact  definition.     It  commonly  signifies  the  ^*  *f™ 
State  of  which  (yne  is  a  member :  in  this  sense  we  have  used  ®^'*"*^' 
it  in  the  preceding  sections ;  and  it  is  to  be  thus  understood   [  64  ] 
in  the  law  of  nations. 

In  a  more  confined  sense,  and  more  agreeably  to  its  ety- 
mology, this  term  signifies  the  state,  or  even  more  particularly 
the  town  or  place  where  our  parents  had  their  fixed  residence 
at  the  moment  of  our  birth.  In  this  sense,  it  is  justly  said, 
that  our  country  cannot  be  changed,  and  always  remains  the 
same,  to  whatsoever  place  we  may  afterwards  f emove.  A 
man  ought  to  preserve  gratitude  and  affection  for  the  state 
to  which  he  is  indebted  for  his  education,  and  of  which  his 
parents  were  members  when  they  gave  him  birth.  But  as 
various  lawful  reasons  may  oblige  him  to  choose  another  coun- 
try,— ^that  is,  to  become  a  member  of  another  society;  so, 

*  His  country  being  attacked  by  the  should  remain  riciorious,  Codrua  dii- 
HeraclidjB,  he  consulted  the  orade  of  guised  hinuel^  and,  nuhing  into  the 
ApoUo ;  and  being  answered,  that  the  battle,  was  killed  by  one  of  the  enemy'i 
people  whose   chief  should    be    slain    soldiers. 
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jare  onr 
country. 


when  we  speak  in  general  of  the  duty  to  onr  country,  the 
term  is  to  be  understood  as  meaning  the  state  of  which  a  man 
is  an  actual  member ;  since  it  is  the  latter,  in  preference  to 
.  every  other  state,  that  he  is  bound  to  serve  with  his  utmost 
efforts. 
}  123.  How  If  every  man  is  obliged  to  entertain  a  sincere  love  for  his 
fhamofui  country,  and  to  promote  its  welfare  as  far  as  in  his  power,  it 
is  a  shameful  and  detestable  crime  to  injure  that  very  country. 
He  who  becomes  guilty  of  it,  violates  his  most  sacred  en- 
gagements, and  sinks  into  base  ingratitude:  he  dishonours 
himself  by  the  blackest  perfidy,  since  he  abuses  the  confidence 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  treats  as  enemies  those  who  had  a 
right  to  expect  his  assistance  and  services.  We  see  traitors 
to  their  country  only  among  those  men  who  are  solely  sensi- 
ble to  base  interest,  who  only  seek  their  own  immediate  ad 
vantage,  and  whose  hearts  are  incapable  of  every  sentiment 
of  affection  for  others.  They  are,  therefore,  justly  detested 
by  mankind  in  general,  as  the  most  infamous  of  all  villains. 

On  the  contrary,  those  generous  citizens  are  loaded  with 
honour  and  praise,  who,  not  content  with  barely  avoiding  a 
failure  in  duty  to  their  country,  -make  noble  efforts  in  her 
favour,  and  are  capable  of  making  her  the  greatest  sacrifices. 


;i24.  The 

glory  of 
good  citi- 

MDB.  (ul) 


BxampiM.  The  names  of  Brutus,  Curtius,  and  the  two  Decii,  will  l^e 
as  long  as  that  of  Rome.  The  Swiss  will  never  forget  Ar- 
nold de  Winkelried,  that  hero,  whose  exploit  would  have 
deserved  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity  by  the  pen  of  a  Livy. 
He  truly  devoted  his  life  for  his  country's  sake :  but  he  de- 
voted it  as  a  general,  as  an  undaunted  warrior,  not  as  a  su- 
perstitious visionary.  That  nobleman,  who  was  of  the  country 
of  Underwald,  seeing,  at  the  battle  of  Sempach,  that  his 
countrymen  could  not  break  through  the  Austrians,  because 
the  latter,  armed  cap-a-pie,  had  dismounted,  and,  forming  a 
close  battalion,  presented  a  front  covered  with  steel,  and 
bristling  with  pikes  and  lances, — ^formed  the  generous  design 
of  sacrificing  himself  for  his  country.  **  My  friends,"  said 
he  to  the  Swiss,  who  began  to  be  dispirited,  "  I  will  this  day 
give  my  life  to  procure  you  the  victory :  I  only  recommend 
to  you  my  family :  follow  me,  and  act  in  consequence  of  what 
[  55  ]  you  see  me  do."  At  these  words  he  ranged  them  in  that  form 
which  the  Romans  called  cuneuSj  and  placing  himself  in  the 
point  of  the  triangle,  marched  to  the  centre  of  the  enemy , 
when,  embracing  between  his  arms  as  many  of  the  enemy's 
pikes  as  he  could  compass,  he  threw  himself  to  the  ground, 
thus  opening  for  his  followers  a  passage  to  penetrate  into  the 
midst  of  this  thick  battalion.  .The  Austrians,  once  broken, 
were  conquered,  as  the  weight  of  their  armour  then  became 
fatal  to  them,  and  the  Swiss  obtained  a  complete  victory.* 

(61)  Bee    obeemUions,   pot,  }  190,  1385.     The    Austrian  army   eonsist^d 

p.  92. — C.  of  four  thousand  chosen  men,  among 

*  This  affiur  happened  in  the  year  whom  were  a  great  number  of  princen 
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OF  PIBTT  AND   RELIGIOK. 

PIETY  and  religion  have  an  essential  influence  on  the ;  125.   Of 
happiness  of  a  nation,  and,  from  their  importance,  deserve  st  piety. 
particular  chapter.     Nothing  is  so  proper  as  piety  to  strength- 
en virtue,  and  give  it  its  due  extent.     By  the  word  Piety ^  I 
mean  a  disposition  of  soul  that   leads  us  to  direct  all  our 
actions  towards  the  Deity,  and  to  endeavour  to  please  him 
in  every  thing  we  do.     To  the  practice  of  this  virtue  all 
mankind  are  indispensably  obliged :  it  is  the  purest  source 
of  their  felicity;  and  those  who  unite  in  civil  society  are 
under  still  greater  obligations  to  practise  it.     A  nation  ought 
then  to  be  pioi^.     The  superiors  intrusted  with  the  public 
affairs  should  constantly  endeavour  to  deserve  the  approba- 
tion of  their  divine  Master;  and  whatever  they  do  in  the 
name  of  the  state,  ought  to  be  regulated  by  this  grand  view. 
The  care  of  forming  pious  dispositions  in  all  the  people  should 
be  constantly  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  their  vigilance, 
and  from  this  the  state  will  derive  very  great  advantages.    A 
serious  attention  to  merit,  in  all  our  actions,  the  approbation 
of  an  infinitely  wise  Being,  cannot  fail  of  producing  excellent 
citizens./    Enlightened  piety  in  the  people  is  the  firmest  sup- 
port of  a  lawful  authority ;  and,  in  the  sovereign's  heart,  it 
is  the  pledge  of  the  people's  safety,  and  excites  their  confi- 
dence.    Ye  lords  of  the  earth,  who  acknowledge  no  superior 
here  below,  what  security  can  we  have  for  the  purity  of  your 
intentions,  if  we  do  not  conceive  you  to  be  deeply  impressed 
With  respect  for  the  common  Father  and  Lord  of  men,  and 
animated  with  a  desire  to  please  him  ? 

We  have  already  insinuated  that  piety  ought   to  be  at-  j  126.   It 
tended  with  knowledge.     In  vain  would  we  propose  to  please  onght  to  be 
God,  if  we  know  not  the  means  of  doing  it.     But  what  a  J^^°J^^_ 
deluge  of  evils  arises,  when  men,  heated  by  so  powerful  a^^^^ig^^ 
motive,  are  prompted  to  take  methods  that  are  equally  false   [  56  ] 
and  pernicious !     A  blind  piety  only  produces  superstitious 
bigots,  fanatics,  and  persecutors,  a  thousand  times  more  dan- 
gerous and  destructive  to  society  than  libertines  are.     There 
nave  appeared  barbarous  tyrants  who  have  talked  of  nothing 
but  the  glory  of  God,  while  they  crushed  the  people,  and 

•onntSy    and  nobility  of  distinguisbed  noblemen  of  the  best  families  in  Gor- 

rank,    all    anned    from    bead    to  foot.  many.     History  of  the  Helvetie    Con- 

The  Swiss  were  no  more  than  thirteen  federaey,  by  Db  Wattbvillb,  toI.  i.  p. 

hundred  men,  iU  armed.    In  this  battle,  183.  —  Tschudi.-— Bttbblik.  —  Schodb- 

the  duke  of  Austria  perished,  with  two  lbr.  —  R^sbxah.  —  [See    the    national 

ihooBaDd  of  his  forces,  in  which  nam-  consequences  of  this  ralour,  stated  poH, 

ber  were  six  hundred  and  seyenty-six  {  190,  pp.  92-8.] 
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from  a  refinement  of  piety,  that  the  anabaptists  of  the  six- 
teenth century  refused  all  obedience  to  the  powers  of  the 
earth.     James  Clement  and  Ravaillac,*  those  execrable  par- 
ricides, thought  themselves  animated  by  the  most  sublime 
devotion. 
{ 127.   Of       Religion  consists  in  the  doctrines  concerning  the  Deity  and 
reUgion  in-  ^j^g  thingg  of  another  life,  and  in  the  worship  appointed  to 
extend      the  honour  of  the  Supreme  Being.     So  far  as  it  is  seated  in 
the  hearty  it  is  an  affair  of  comcieneej  in  which  every  one 
ought  to  be  directed  by  his  own  understanding:  but  so  far  as 
it  is  extemaly  and  publicly  establiahedj  it  is  an  affair  of  state. 
{ 128.  Every  man  is  obliged  to  endeavour  to  obtain  just  ideas  of 

Righti  of     Q-od^  iQ  know  his  laws,  his  views  with  respect  to  his  crea- 
iadividiiaiB.  ^y^^es,  and  the  end  for  which  they  were  created.     Man  doubt- 
less owes  the  most  pure  love,  the  most  profound  respect  to 
his  Creator ;  and  to  keep  alive  these  dispositions,  and  act  in 
consequence  of  them,  he  should  honour  God  in  all  his  actions, 
and  show,  by  the  most  suitable  means,  the  sentiments  that  fill 
Lloorty  of    his  mind.     This  short  explanation  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
oongoienoo.  man  is  essentially  and  necessarily  free  to  make  use  of  his 
own  choice  in  matters  of  religion.     His  belief  is  not  to  be 
commanded ;  and  what  kind  of  worship  must  that  be  which 
is  produced  by  force  ?     Worship  consists  in  certain  actions 
performed  with  an  immediate  view  to  the  honour  of  God; 
there  can  be  no  worship  proper  for  any  man,  which  he  does 
not  believe  suitable  to  that  end.     The  obligation  of  sincerely 
endeavouring  to  know  Qod,  of  serving  him,  and  adoring  him 
from  the  bottom  of  the  hearty  being  imposed  on  man  by  his 
very  nature, — ^it  is  impossible  that,  by  his  engagements  with 
society,  he  should  have  exonerated  himself  from  that  duty, 
or  deprived  himself  of  the  liberty  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  performance  of  it.     It  must  then  be  concluded, 
that  liberty  of  conscience  is  a  natural  and  inviolable  right. 
It  is  a  disgrace  to  human  nature,  that  a  truth  of  this  kind 
should  stand  in  need  of  proof. 
i  129.  Pub.      But  we  should  take  care  not  to  extend  this  liberty  beyond 
JoMtabiiah-jtg  jugt  bounds.     In  religious   affairs  a  citizen  has  only  a 

Uffioii.V")  ^^8^^  ^^  ^®  ^^®^  ^^^™  compulsion,  but  can  by  no  means  claim 
that  of  openly  doing  what  he  pleases^  without  regard  to  the 
[  57  ]    consequences  it  may  produce  on  society.  (52)     The  establish- 
ment of  religion  by  law,  and  its  public  exercise,  are  matters 
of  state,  and  are  necessarily  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 


*  The  former  aiaasiliiated  Henry  TTT.  to  haye  been  an  impostor,  and  a  mar- 

of  France ;  Uie  latter  murdered  bis  sno-  derer  in  principle,  and  a  fanatic,  is  an 

eesflor,  Henry  IV.  indictable  misdemeanor  at  common  law. 

(52)  With  respect  to  these  in   Eng-  Rex  v.  Waddington,  1  Bam.  A  Cross.  25. 

land,  and   panishments  for  the  viola-  And  as  to  modem  regulation,  see  4  BlJk 

tion,  see  4  Bla.  Com.  41  to  66.    Bias-  Com.  443. — C. 
phemy,  or  a  libeL  stating  our  Savioor 
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political  authority.     If  all  men  are  bound  to  perve  God,  the    ^"^^^  »• 
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entire  nation,  in  her  national  capacity,  is  doubtless  obliged  to  — -^ — '- 
serve  and  honour  him  (Prelim.  §  5).     And  as  this  important  ^'*^*'J^''|{^^ 
duty  is  to  be  discharged  by  the  nation  in  whatever  manner  nation, 
she  judges  best, — ^to  the  nation  it  belongs  to  determine  what 
religion  she  will  follow,  and  what  public  worship  she  thinks 
proper  to  establish. 

If  there  be  as  yet  no  religion  established  by  public  autho-^  isp  when 
rity,  the  nation  ought  to  use  the  utmost  care,  in  order  to  there  -  •  m 
know  and  establish  the  best.     That  which  shall  have  the  ap- Jf.*"*"  '*^ 
probation  of  the  majority  shall  be  received,  and  publicly  esta^  \xX^  ^' 
blished  by  law ;  by  which  means  it  will  become  the  religion 
of  the  state.     But  if  a  considerable  part  of  the  nation  is  ob- 
stinately bent  upon  following  another,  it  is  asked — What  does 
the  law  of  nations  require  in  such  a  case  ?     Let  us  first  re- 
member that  liberty  of  conscience  is  a  natural  right,  and  that 
there  must  be  no  constraint  in  this  respect.     There  remain 
then  but  two  methods  to  take,— either  to  permit  this  party 
of  the  citizens  to  exercise  the  religion  they  choose  to  profess, 
or   to  separate  them  from  the  society,  leaving  thera  their 
property,  and  their  share  of  the  country  that  belonged  to  the 
nation  in  common, — and  thus  to  form  two  new  states  instead 
of  one.     The  latter  method  appears  by  no  means  proper :  it 
would  weaken  the  nation,  and  thus  would  be  inconsistent  with 
that  regard  which  she  owes  to  her  own  preservation.     It  is 
therefore  of  more  adyantaffe  to  adopt  the  former  method,  and 
thus  to  establish  two  religions  in  the  state.     But  if  these  re- 
ligions are  too  incompatible ;  if  there  be  reason  to  fear  that 
they  will  produce  divisions  among  the  citizens,  and  disorder 
in  public  affairs,  there  is  a  third  method,  a  wise  medium  be- 
tween the  two  former,  of  which  the  Swiss  haye  furnished  ex- 
amples.    The  cantons  of  Glaris  and  Appenzel  were,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  each  diyided  into  two  parts :  the  one  pre- 
seryed  the  Romish  religion,  and  the  other  embraced  the  Refor- 
mation ;  each  part  has  a  distinct  government  of  its  own  for 
domestic  affairs ;  but  on  foreign  affairs  they  unite,  and  form 
but  one  and  the  same  republic,  one  and  the  same  canton. 

Finally,  if  the  number  of  citizens  who  would  profess  a  dif- 
ferent religion  from  that  established  by  the  nation  be  incon- 
siderable ;  and  if,  for  good  and  just  reasons,  it  be  thought 
improper  to  allow  the  exercise  of  several  religions  in  the  state 
— those  citizens  haye  a  right  to  sell  their  lands,  to  retire  with 
their  families,  and  take  all  their  property  with  them.  For 
their  engagements  to  society,  and  their  submission  to  the- 
public  authority,  can  never  oblige  them  to  violate  their  con- 
Bciences^i  If  the  society  will  not  allow  me  to  do  that  to  which' 
I  think  myself  bound  by  an  indispensable  obligation,  it  i» 
obliged  to  allow  me  permission  to  depart. 

When  the  choice  of  a  religion  is  already  made,  and  there  is  \  I3i.  w  -np 
one  established  by  law,  the  nation  ought  to  protect  and  supr  *^*"  "  " 
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BO  »K  I.  port  that  religion,  and  preserve  it  as  an  establishment  of  the 
~^p^  greatest  importance,  without,  however,  blindly  rejecting  the 
religion.  changes  that  may  be  proposed  to  render  it  more  pure  and 
useful :  for  we  ought,  in  all  things,  to  aim  at  perfection  (§  21). 
But  as  all  innovations,  in  this  case,  are  full  of  danger,  and 
can  seldom  be  produced  without  disturbances,  they  ought  not 
to  be  attempted  upon  slight  grounds,  without  necessity,  or 
very  important  reasons.  It  solely  belongs  to  the  society,  the 
state,  the  entire  nation,  to  determine  the  necessity  or  propriety 
of  those  changes ;  and  no  private  individual  has  a  right  to 
attempt  them  by  his  own  authority,  nor  consequently  to  preach 
to  the  people  a  new  doctrine.  Let  him  offer  his  sentiments  to 
the  conductors  of  the  nation,  and  submit  to  the  orders  he  re- 
ceives from  them. 

But  if  a  new  religion  spreads,  and  becomes  fixed  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  as  it  commonly  happens,  independently 
of  the  public  authority,  and  without  any  deliberation  in  com- 
mon, it  will  be  then  necessary  to  adopt  the  mode  of  reasoning 
we  followed  in  the  preceding  section  on  the  case  of  choosing 
a  religion ;  to  pay  attention  to  the  number  of  those  who  follow 
the  new  opinions — ^to  remember  that  no  earthly  power  has 
authority  over  the  consciences  of  men, — ^and  to  unite  the 
maxims  of  sound  policy  with  those  of  justice  and  equity. 
i  132.  Da-        We  have  thus  given  a  brief  compendium  of  the  duties  and 
ties  and       rights  of  a  nation  with  regard  to  religion.     Let  us  now  come 
•ovewim  * *^  thoso  of  the  Sovereign.     These  cauLot  le  exactly  the  same 
with  regard  ^8  those  of  the  nation  which  the  sovereign  represents.     The 
to  religion,  nature  of  the  subject  opposes  it ;  for  in  religion  nobody  can 
give  up  his  liberty.     To  give  a  clear  and  distinct  view  of  those 
rights  and  duties  of  the  prince,  and  to  establish  them  on  a 
solid  basis,  it  is  necessary  here  to  refer  to  the  distinction  we 
have  made  in  the  two  preceding  sections :  if  there  is  question 
of  establishing  a  religion  in  a  state  that  has  not  yet  receiYe<I 
one,  the  sovereign  may  doubtless  favour  that  which  to  him 
appears  the  true  or  the  best  religion, — ^may  have  it  announced 
to  the  people,  and,  by  mild  and  suitable  means,  endeavour  to 
establish  it : — he  is  even  bound  to  do  this,  because  he  *  is 
obliged  to  attend  to  every  thing  that  concerns  the  happiness  of 
the  nation.     But  in  this  he  has  no  right  to  use  authority  and 
constraint.     Since  there  was  no  religion  eslablished  in  the 
society  when  he  received  his  authority,  the  people  gave  him 
no  power  in  this  respect ;  the  support  of  the  laws  relating  to 
religion  is  no  part  of  his  ofSce,  and  does  not  belong  to  the  au- 
thority with  which  they  intrusted  him.     Numa  was  the  foundei 
of  the  religion  of  tne  aTtoiont  Romans :  Dut  ne  persuaded  the 
people  to  rec&ive  n.     If  he  had  been  able  to  command  in  that 
instance,  he  would  not  have  had  recourse  to  the  revelations 
of  the  nymph  Egeria.     Though  the  sovereign  cannot  exert 
any  authority  in  order  to  establish  a  religion  where  there  is 
none,  he  is  authorized,  and  ever  obliged,  to  emplov  all  his 
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power  to  linder  the  introdaotion  of  one  which  he  judges  per-  booi  i« 
nicious  to  morality  and  dangerous  to  the  state.  For  he  ought  -H^r:J^^ 
to  preserve  his  people  from  every  thing  that  may  be  injurious 
to  them ;  and  so  far  is  a  new  doctrine  from  being  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule,  that  it  is  one  of  its  most  important  objects. 
We  shall  see,  in  the  following  sections,  whai  are  the  duties 
and  rights  of  the  prince  in  regard  to  the  religion  publicly  es- 
tablished. 

The  prince,  or  the  conductor,  to  whom  the  nation  has  in- ;  133. 
trusted  the  care  of  the  government  and  the  exercise  of  the  where 
sovereign  power,  is  obliged  to  watch  over  the  preservation  of  '^®'?i!'.'^ 
tue  receiv^^d  religion,  the  worship  established  by  law,  and  has^jj  j^^^  * 
c  right  to  restrain  those  who  attempt  to  destroy  or  disturb  it. 
Bat  to  acquit  himself  of  this  duty  in  a  manner  equally  just 
\nd  wise,  he  ought  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  character  in 
which  he  is  called  to  act,  and  the  reason  of  his  being  invested 
ifith  it.  Religion  is  of  extreme  importance  to  the  peace  and 
«?elfare  of  society ;  and  the  prince  is  obliged  to  have  an  eye 
to  every  thing  in  which  the  state  is  interested.  This  is  all 
that  calls  him  to  interfere  in.  religion,  or  to  protect  and  defend 
it.  It  is  therefore  upon  this  footing  only  that  he  can  inter- 
fere :  consequently,  he  ought  to  exert  his  authority  against 
those  alone  whose  conduct  in  religious  matters  is  prejudicial 
or  dangerous  to  the  state ;  but  he  must  not  extend  it  to  pre- 
tended crimes  against  God,  the  punishment  of  which  exclu- 
sively belongs  to  the  Sovereign  Judge,  the  searcher  of  hearts. 
Let  us  remember  that  religion  is  no  farther  an  affair  of  state, 
than  as  it  is  exterior  and  publicly  established :  that  of  the 
heart  can  only  depend  on  the  conscience.  The  prince  has  no 
right  to  punish  any  persons  but  those  that  disturb  society ; 
and  it  would  be  very  unjust  in  him  to  inflict  pains  and  penal- 
ties on  any  person  whatsoever  for  his  private  opinions,  when 
that  person  neither  takes  pains  to  divulge  them,  nor  to  obtain 
followers.  It  is  a  principle  of  fanaticism,  a  source  of  evils 
3,nd  of  the  most  notorious  injustice,  to  imagine  that  frail  mor- 
tals ought  to  take  up  the  cause  of  God,  maintain  his  glory  by 
acts  of  violence,  and  avenge  him  on  his  enemies.  L^  us  only 
give  to  sovereigns^  said  a  great  statesman  and  an  excellent 
citizen'*' — ^let  us  give  them,  for  the  common  advantage^  the 
power  of  punishing  whatever  is  injurious  to  charity  in  so^ 
ciety.  It  appertains  not  to  human  justice  to  become  the  aven- 
ger of  what  concerns  the  cause  of  Q-od.^  Cicero,  who  was  as 
able  and  as  great  in  state  affairs  as  in  philosophy  and  elo- 
quence, thought  like  the  Duke  of  Sully.  In  the  laws  he  pro- 
poses relating  to  religion,  he  says,  on  the  subject  of  piety 
and  interior  religion,  "  if  any  one  transgresses,  God  will  re- 
venge it:''  but  he  declares  the  crime  capital  that  should  be 

*  The  Duke  de  SnUj ;  roe  his  Me-        f  I^oomm  i^Jnrisd  diis  evanb^-^TaeiU 
Boin  digested  by  M.  de  rBolaie,  y?    ▼.    Ann.  rook  i.  0.  78. 
pp.  186, 136. 
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committed  agairist  the  religious  ceremonies  established  for  pub 
lie  affairs,  and  in  which  the  whole  state  is  concerned.'*'     The 
wise  Romans  were  very  far  from  persecuting  a  man  for  hi» 
creed ;  they  only  required  that  people  should  not  disturb  thp 
public  order. 

The  creeds  or  opinions  of  individuals,  their  sentiments  with 
respect  to  the  Deity, — in  a  word,  interior  religion — shoald, 
like  piety,  be  the  object  of  the  prince's  attention :  he  should 
neglect  no  means  of  enabling  his  subjects  to  discover  the  truth, 
and  of  inspiring  them  with  good  sentiments ;  but  he  should 
employ  for  this  purpose  only  mild  and  paternal  methods-f 
Here  he  cannot  command  (§  128).  It  is  in  external  religion 
and  its  public  exercise  that  his  authority  may  be  employed. 
His  task  is  to  preserve  it,  and  to  prevent  the  disorders  and 
troubles  it  may  occasion.  To  preserve  religion,  he  ought  to 
maintain  it  in  the  purity  of  its  institution,  to  take  care  that  it 
be  faithfully  observed  in  all  its  public  acts  and  ceremonies, 
and  punish  those  who  dare  to  nttack  it  openly.  But  he  chu 
require  nothing  by  force  except  silence,  and  ought  never  to 
oblige  any  person  to  bear  a  part  in  external  ceremonies : — ^by 
constraint,  he  would  only  produce  disturbances  or  hypocrisy. 

A  diversity  of  opinions  and  worship  has  often  produced 
disorders  and  fatal  dissensions  in  a  state :  and  for  this  rea- 
son, many  will  allow  but  one  and  the  same  religion.  A  pru- 
dent and  equitable  sovereign  will,  in  particular  conjunctures, 
see  whether  it  be  proper  to  tolerate  or  forbid  the  exercise  of 
several  different  kinds  of  worship. 

But,  in  general,  we  may  boldly  affirm  that  the  moat  cer- 
tain and  equitable  means  of  preventing  the  disorders  that  may 
be  occasioned  by  difference  of  religion,  is  a  universal  tolera- 
tion of  all  religions  which  contain  no  tenets  that  are  danger- 
ous either  to  morality  or  to  the  state.  Let  interested  priests 
declaim !  they  would  not  trample  under  foot  the  laws  of  hu- 
manity, and  those  of  God  himself,  to  make  their  doctrine 
triumph,  if  it  were  not  the  founflntion  on  which  are  erected 
their  opulence,  luxury,  and  pow(M-.  Do  but  crush  the  spirit 
of  persecution, — ^punish  severely  whoever  shall  dare  to  dis- 
turb others  on  account  of  their  creed,  and  you  will  see  all 
sects  living  in  peace  in  their  common  country,  and  ambitious 
of  producing  good  citizens.  Holland,  and  the  states  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  furnish  a  proof  of  this:  Calvinists,  Lutherans^ 
Catholics,  Pietists,  Socinians,  Jews,  all  live  there  in  peace, 
because  they  are  equally  protected  by  the  sovereign ;  and  none 
are  punished,  but  the  disturbers  of  the  tranquillity  of  others. 

*  Qui  BeouQ  faxity  Dens  ipse  vindez  gib,  lib.  i.  What  a   fine  lesson  does 

«rit Qoi  non  paruerity  capitale  this  pagan  philosopher  giro  to  Chru> 

esto. — De  Legib,  lib.  ii.  tians  I  * 

f  Quas    (religiones)  non   metu,   sed        (63)  See  the  modern   enaotments,   i 

ea  coDJunotioue  qua)  est  homini   cam  Bla.  Com.  440,  443 ;  Id.  52,  63,  in  thi* 

Deo,  oonservandas  puto.     Oietro  de  Le-  notes. — C. 
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be  disgusted  with  it,  and  desire  to  have  it  changed,  the  sove-^  1 36.  What 
reign  cannot  do  violence  to  his  people,  nor  constrain  them  in  ^ugh^^^o 
an  affair  of  this  nature.     The  public  religion  was  established  when  the 
for  the  safety  and  advantage  of  the  nation :  and,  besides  its  nation  is  re. 
proving  inefl5caciou8%hen  it  ceases  to  influence  the  heart,  the  *®^^®^  ^ 
sovereign  has  here  no  other  authority  than  that  which  results  y^j'J^?^^*' 
from  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  people,  and  they  have 
only  committed  to  him  that  of  protecting  whatever  religion    [  61  ] 
they  think  proper  to  profess. 

But  at  the  same  time  it  is  very  just  that  the  prince  should  1 137.    Dif- 
have  the  liberty  of  continuing  in  the  profession  of  his  own  ^^^f^^^  9j 
religion,  without  losing  his  crown.     Provided  that  he  protect  "ot^'eprivT 
the  religion  of  the  state,  this  is  all  that  can  be  required  of  a  prinoe  of 
him.     In  general,  a  difference  of  religion  can  never  make  ^^  crown. 
any  prince  forfeit  his  claims  to  the  sovereignty,  unless  a  fun- 
damental law  ordain  it  otherwise.     The  pagan  Romans  did 
not  cease  to  obey  Constantino  when  he  embraced  Christian- 
ity ;  nor  did  the  Christians  revolt  from  Julian  after  he  had 
quitted  it.* 

We  have  established  liberty  of  conscience  for  individuals  i  138.    Da- 
(§  128).     However,  we  have  also  shown  that  the  sovereign  *!®!*°^ 
has  a  right,  and  is  even  under  an  obligation,  to  protect  andgj,^^^jg^ 
support  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  not  suffer  any  person  reconci]?^ 
to  attempt  to  corrupt  or  destroy  it, — that  he  may  even,  ac-  ^i^h  those 
cording  to  circumstances,   permit  only  one  kind  of  public  ?^  *^*®  '"^' 
worship   throughout   the  whole   country.     Let  us  reconcile  "^^^ 
those  different  duties  and  rights,  between  which  it  may  be 
thought  that  there  is  some  contradiction : — let  us,  if  possible, 
omit  no  material  argument  on  so  important  and  delicate  a 
subject. 

If  the  sovereign  will  allow  the  public  exercise  of  only  one 
and  the  same  religion,  let  him  oblige  nobody  to  do  any  thing 
contrary  to  his  conscience ;  let  no  subject  be  forced  to  bear  a 
part  in  a  worship  which  he  disapproves,  or  to  profess  a  reli- 
gion which  he  believes  to  be  false ;  but  let  the  subject  on 
his  part  rest  content  with  avoiding  the  guilt  of  a  shameful 
hypocrisy ;  let  him,  according  to  the  light  of  his  own  know- 
ledge, serve  God  in  private  and  in  his  own  house — ^persuaded 
that  Providence  does  not  call  upon  him  for  public  worship, 
since  it  has  placed  him  in  such  circumstances  that  he  cannot 
perform  it  without  creating  disturbances  in  the  state.  God 
would  have  us  obey  our  sovereign,  and  avoid  every  thing  that 

*  When  the  chief  part  of  the  people  nererthelesfl  still  retained  all  her  rights. 

in  the   principality  of  Neofchatel  and  The  state  counsel  enacted  ecclesiastieinl 

Vallangin  emhraced  the  reformed  re-  lavs  and  constitutions  similar  to  those 

ligion  in  the  sixteenth  centory,  Joan  of  of  the  reformed  churches  in  Switzerland, 

Hochberg,  their  soyereign,  continued  to  and  the  princess  gave  them  her  sane* 

Hto  in  the  Roman  Catholic  fait)'    aid  tion. 
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BOOK  I.    mny  {)0  pernii  lous  to  society.     These  are  immutable  precepts 
'• — '  of  the  law  of  nature :  the  precept  that  enjoins  public  wor- 
ship is  conditional,  and  dependent  on  the  effects  whicli  that 
worship  may  produce.      Interior  worship  is  necessary  in  its 
own  nature ;  and  we  ought  to  confine  ourselves  to  it^  in  all 
cases  in  which  it  is  most  convenient.     Public  worship  is  ap- 
pointed for  the  edification  of  men  in  glorifying  God :  but  it 
counteracts  that  end,  and  ceases  to  be  laudable,  on  those  oe- 
[  62  ]   casions  when  it  only  produces  disturbances,  and  gives  offence. 
If  any  one  believes  it  absolutely  necessary,  let  him  quit  the 
country  where  he  is  not  allowed  to  perform  it  according  to 
the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience ;  let  him  go  and  join  those 
who  profess  the  same  religion  with  himself. 
1 139.    The      The  prodigious  influence  of  religion  on  the  peace  and  wel- 
**^^ht  to*     ^^^^  ^^  society  incontrovertibjy  proves  that  the  conductor  of 
hare  the  in.  ^^^  ^i^Lte  ought  to  havc  the  inspection  of  what  relates  to  it, 
apection  of  and  an  authority  over  the  ministers  who  teach  it.     The  end 
the  affairs    of  socicty  and  of  civil  government  necessarily  requires  that 
*^*^d^^  dT^'  he  who  exercises  the  supreme  power  should  he  invested  with 
rityover      ^^  ^^^  rights  witbout  which  he  could  not  exercise  it  in  a 
th(W8  who    manner  the  most  advantageous  to  the  state.     These  are  the 
teach  it.       prerogatives  of  majesty  (§  45),  of  which  no  sovereign  can  di- 
vest himself,  without  the  express  consent  of  the  nation.     The 
inspection  of  the  affairs  of  religion,  and  the  authority  over  its 
ministers,  constitute,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
those  prerogatives,  since,  without  this  power,  the  sovereign 
would  never  be  able  to  prevent  the  disturbances  that  religion 
might  occasion  in  the  state,  nor  to  employ  that  powerful  en- 
gine in  promoting  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  society.     It 
would  be  certainly  very  strange  that  a  multitude  of  men  who 
united  themselves  in  society  for  their  common  advantage, 
that  each  might,  in  tranquillity,  labour  to  supply  his  necessi- 
ties, promote  his  own  perfection  and  happiness,  and  live  as 
becomes  a  rational  being :  it  would  be  very  stranee,  I  say, 
that  such  a  society  should  not  have  a  right  to  f<mow  their 
own  judgment  in  an  affair  of  the  utmost  importance ;  to  de- 
termine what  they  think  most  suitable  with  regard  to  religion ; 
and  to  take  care  that  nothing  dangerous  or  hurtful  be  mixed 
with  it.     Who  shall  dare  to  dispute  that  an  independent  na- 
tion has,  in  this  respect  as  in  all  others,  a  right  to  proceed 
according  to  the  light  of  e/  nscience  ?  and  when  once  she  has 
made  choice  of  a  particular  religion  and  worship,  may  she  not 
7onfer  on  her  conductor  all  the  power  she  possesses  of  rega 
lating  and  directing  that  religion  and  worship,  and  enforcing 
their  observance  ? 

Let  us  not  be  told  that  the  management  of  sacred  things 
belongs  not  to  a  profane  hand.    Such  discourses,  when  brought 
to  tine  bar  of  reason,  are  found  to  be  only  vain  declamations 
There  is  nothing  on  earth  more  august  and  sacred  than  a  sove- 
reign ;  and  why  should  God,  who  calls  him  by  his  providence 
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to  watch  ovei  the  safety  and  happiness  of  a  whole  nation,  de- 
prive him  of  the  direction  of  the  most  powerful  spring  that 
actuates  mankind  ?  The  law  of  nature  secures  to  him  this 
right,  with  all  others  that  are  essential  to  good  government ; 
and  nothing  is  to  be  found  in  Scripture  that  changes  this  dis- 
position. Among  the  Jews,  neither  the  king  nor  any  other 
person  could  make  any  innovation  in  the.  law  of  Moses ;  but 
the  sovereign  attended  to  its  preservation,  and  could  check 
the  high  priest  when  he  deviated  from  his  duty.  Where  is  it 
asserted  in  the  New  Testament,  that  a  Christian  prince  has 
nothing  to  do  with  religious  affairs?  Submission  and  obe- 
dience to  the  superior  powers  are  there  clearly  and  expressly 
enjoined.  It  were  in  vain  to  object  to  us  the  example  of  the  [  68  ] 
apostles,  who  preached  the  gospel  in  opposition  to  the  will  of 
sovereigns : — ^whoever  would  deviate  from  the  ordinary  rules, 
must  have  a  divine  mission,  and  establish  his  authority  by 
miracles. 

No  person  can  dispute  that  the  sovereign  has  a  right  to  take 
care  that  nothing  contrary  to  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the 
state  be  introduced  into  religion ;  and,  consequently,  he  must 
have  a  right  to  examine  its  doctrines,  and  to  point  out  what  is 
to  be  taught,  and  what  is  to  be  suppressed  in  silence. 

The  sovereign  ought,  likewise,  to  watch  attentively,  in  order  ?  ^*®*   ^* 
to  prevent  the  established  religion  from  being  employed  to^^^^J^j^^jj^ 
sinister  purposes,  either  by  making  use  of  its  discipline  to  abuse  of  th« 
gratify  hatred,  avarice,  or  other  passions,  or  presenting  its  received  re- 
doctrines  in  a  light  that  may  prove  prejudicial  to  the  state.  ^P^n. 
Of  wild  reveries,  seraphic  devotions,  and  sublime  speculations, 
what  would  be  the  consequences  to  society,  if  it  entirely  con- 
sisted of  individuals  whose  intellects  were  weak,  and  whose 
hearts  were  easily  governed  ? — the  consequences  would  be  a 
renunciation  of  the  world,  a  general  neglect  of  business  and 
of  honest  labour.      This  society  of  pretended  saints  would 
become  an  easy  and  certain  prey  to  the  first  ambitious  neigh- 
bour ;.  or  if  suffered  to  live  in  peace,  it  would  not  survive  the 
first  generation ;   both  sexes,  consecrating  their  chastity  to 
God,  would  refuse  to  co-operate  in  the  designs  of  their  Crea- 
tor, and  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  nature  and  of  the 
state.     Unluckily  for  the  missionaries,  i\  evidently  appears, 
even  from  Father  Charlevoix'  History  of  New  France,  that 
their  labours  were  the  principal  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  Hn- 
rons.     That  author  expressly  says,  that  a  great  number  of 
those  o.nverts  would  think  of  nothing  but  the  faith — that  they 
forgot  their  activity  and  valour — that  divisions  arose  between 
them  and  the  rest  of  the  nation,  &c.     That  nation  was,  there- 
fore, soon  destroyed  by  the  Iroquois,  whom  they  had  before 
been  accustomed  to  conquer.* 

To  the  prince's  inspection  of  the  affairs  and  concerns  of 

*  History  of  New  France,  books  v.  vi.  riL 
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•ooK  I.    religion  we  have  joined  an  authority  over  its  mmisters :  witb- 
CHAP.  xn.  ^^^  ^j^^  latter  power,  the  former  would  be  nugatory  and  inef- 
f  141.   The  fg^tuai . — they  are  both  derived  from  the  same  principle.     It 
Milboii^^  is  absurd,  and  contrary  to  the  first  foundations  of  society, 
over  the  mU  that  any  citizens  should  claim  an  independence  of  the  sove- 
nifuin  of     reign  authority,  in  ofiSces  of  such  importance  to  the  repose, 
religion.       ^^le  happincss,  and  safbty  of  the  state.     This  is  establishing 
two  independent  powers  in  the  same  society — an  unfailing 
source  of  division,  disturbance,  and  ruin.     There  is  but  one 
supreme  power  in  the  state ;  the  functions  of  the  subordinate 
powers  vary  according  to  their  different  objects : — ecclesias* 
tics,  magistrates,  ana  commanders   of  the   troops,  are  all 
[  64  ]   oflScers  of  the  republic,  each  in  his  own  department ;  and  all 
are  equally  accountable  to  the  sovereign. 
^  142.   Na-      A  prince  cannof,  indeed,  justly  oblige  an  ecclesiastic  to 
authorit**^"  preach  a  doctrine,  or  to  perform  a  religious  rite,  which  the 
latter  does  not  think  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God.     But  if 
the  minister  cannot,  in  this  respect,  conform  to  the  will  of  his 
sovereign,  he  ought  to  resign  his  station,  and  consider  himself 
as  a  man  who  is  not  called  to  fill  it — ^two  things  being  neces- 
sary for  the  discharge  of  the  duty  annexed  to  it,  viz.  to  teach 
and  behave  with  sincerity,  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience,  and  to  conform  to  the  prince's  intentions  and 
the  laws  of  the  state.     Who  can  forbear  being  filled  with  in 
dignation,  at  seeing  a  bishop  audaciously  resist  the  orders  of 
the  sovereign,  and  the  decrees  of  the  supreme  tribunals,  so- 
lemnly declaring  that  he  thinks  himself  accountable  to  God 
alone  for  the  power  with  which  he  is  intrusted  ? 
1 143.  Rule     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  clergy  are  rendered  contempt!- 
^  ^^f^'^  ^  "^'^j  ^^  ^^'^^  ^®  ^^^  of  tl^^ir  power  to  produce  the  fruits  for 
reapect  to*    ^^^^^  their  ministry  was  appointed.     The  rule  that  should 
•ocieaiastics.  he  foIlowcd  with  rcspect  to  them  may  be  comprised  in  a  few 
words :— let  them  enjoy  a  large  portion  of  esteem ;  but  let 
them  have  no  authority,  and  still  less  any  claim  to  inde- 
pendence.    In  the  first  place,  let  the  clergy,  as  well  as  every 
other  order  of  men,  be,  in  thei/  functions,  as  in  every  thing 
else,  subject  to  the  public  power,  and  accountable  to   the 
sovereign  for  their  conducts     Secondly,  let  the  prince  take 
care  to  render  the  ministers  of  religion  respectable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people ,  let  him  trust  them  with  the  degree  of 
authority  necessary  to  enable  them  to  discharge  their  duty 
with  success ;  let  him,  in  case  of  need,  support  them  with  the 
power  he  possesses.     Every  man  in  oflSce  ought  to  be  vested 
with  an  authority  commensurate  to  his  functions ;  otherwise 
he  will  be  unable  to  discharge  them  in  a  proper  manner.      I 
see  no  reason  why  the  clergy  should  be  excepted  from  this 
general  rule;  only  the  prince  should  be  more  particularly 
watchful  that  they  do  not  abuse  their  authority ;  the  affair 
being  altogether  the  most  delicate,  and  the  most  fruitful  in 
dangers.    If  he  renders  the  character  of  churchmen  respecta^ 
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ble,  he  should  take  care  that  this  respect  be  not  carried  to    •<*<>*  "• 

such  a  superstitious  veneration  as  shall  arm  the  hand  of  an • 

ambitious  priest  with  a  powerful  engine  with  which  he  maj 
force  weak  minds  into  whatever  direction  he  pleases.  When 
once  the  clergy  become  a  separate  body,  they  become  formida- 
ble. The  Romans  (we  shall  often  have  occasion  to  recur  to 
them) — the  wise  Romans  elected  from  among  the  senators 
their  pontifex-maximus  and  the  principal  ministers  of  the 
altar ;  they  knew  no  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity ; 
nor  had  they  a  set  of  gownsmen  to  constitute  a  separate  class 
from  the  rest  of  the  citizens. 

If  the  sovereign  be  deprived  of  this  power  in  matters  of  }  i*^-   i^«- 
religion,  and  this  authority  over  the  clergy,  how  shall  he  pre-  o*P»j^*><« 
serve  the  religion  pure  from  the  admixture  of  any  thing  con-  ^„  *  jJJ^J 
trary  to  the  welfare  of  the  state  ?    How  can  he  cause  it  to  be  establish  the 
constantly  taught  and  practised  in  the  manner  most  conducive  BOTereign't 
to  the  public  welfare  i  and,  especially,  how  can  he  prevent  "*****  ^ 
the  disorders  it  may  occasion,  either  by  its  doctrines,  or  the  JJiL^.^ 
manner  in  which  its  discipline  is  exerted  ?     These  cares  and   r  g5  i 
duties  can  only  belong  to  the  sovereign,  and  nothing  can  dis- 
pense with  his  discharging  them. 

Hence  we  see  that  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  in  eccle-  Authoriti«i 
siastical  affairs,  have  been  constantly  and  failhfully  defended  ^^  «*<^<a' 
by  the  parliaments  of  France.  The  wise  and  learned  magis-  ^^^' 
trates,  of  whom  those  illustrious  bodies  are  composed,  are 
sensible  of  the  maxims  which  sound  reason  dictates  on  this 
subject.  They  know  how  important  it  is  not  to  suffer  an 
affair  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  so  extensive  in  its  connections 
and  influence,  and  so  momentous  in  its  consequences,  to  be 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  public  authority. — What! 
Shall  ecclesiastics  presume  to  propose  to  the  people,  as  an 
article  of  faith,  some  obscure  and  useless  dogma,  which  con- 
stitutes no  essential  part  of  the  received  religion  ? — shall  they 
exclude  from  the  church,  and  defame  those  who  do  not  show 
a  blind  obedience  ? — shall  they  refuse  them  the  sacraments, 
and  even  the  rites  of  burial  ? — and  shall  not  the  prince  have 
power  to  protect  his  subjects,  and  preserve  the  kingdom  from 
a  dangerous  schism  ? 

The  kings  of  England  have  asserted  the  prerogatives  of 
their  crown :  they  have  caused  themselves  to  be  acknowledged 
heads  of  the  church :  and  this  regulation  is  equally  approved 
by  reason  and  sound  policy,  and  is  also  conformable  to  ancient 
custom.  The  first  Christian  emperors  exercised  all  the  func- 
tions of  heads  of  the  church ;  they  made  laws  on  subjects 
relating  to  it,"" — summoned  councils,  and  presided  in  them, — 
appointed  and  deposed  bishops,  &c.  In  Switzerland  there 
are  wise  republics,  whose  sovereigns  knowing  the  full  extent 
of  the  supreme  authority,  have  rendered  the  ministers  of 

*  See  the  Tkeodonan  Code. 
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BOOK  L    religion  subject  to  it,  without  offering  violence  to  tbeir  con- 
OTAp.  xg^  sciences.     They  have  prepared  a  formulary  of  the  doctrines 
that  are  to  be  preached,  and  published  laws  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  such  as  they  would  have  it  exercised  in  the  conn- 
tries  under  their  jurisdiction, — ^in  order  that  those  who  will 
not  conform  to  these  establishments  may  not  devote  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  the  church.     They  keep  all  the  min- 
isters of  religion  in  a  lawful  dependence,  and  suffer  no  exertion 
of  church  discipline  but  under  their  own  authority.     It  is  not 
piobable  that  religion  will  ever  occasion  disturbances  in  these 
republics. 
{ 145.   Per-     If  Gonstantinc  and  his  successors  had  caused  themselves 
nkiotts  oon-  to  be  formally  acknowledged  heads  of  the  church, — ^and  if 
Mqaenees     Christian  kings  and  princes  had,  in  this  instance,  known  how 
tnrr  opi- '  ^  maintain  the  rights  of  sovereignty, — would  the  world  ever 
nioB.  have  witnessed  those  horrid  disorders  produced  by  the  pride 

and  ambition  of  some  popes  and  ecclesiastics,  emboldened  by 
[  66  ]   the  weakness  of  princes,  and  supported  by  the  superstition 
of  the  people, — rivers  of  blood  shed  in  the  quarrels  of  monks, 
about  speculative  questions  that  were  often  unintelligible  and 
almost  always  as  useless  to  the  salvation  of  souls  as  in  them- 
selves indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  society— -citizens  and  even 
brothers  armed'against  each  other,-^subjects  excited  to  revolt, 
and  kings  hurled  from  their  thrones  ?     Tantum  religio  potnit 
gfiadere  malorum  !    The  history  of  the  emperors  Henry  FV., 
Frederick  I.,  Frederick  II.,  and  Louis  of  Bavaria,  is  well  known. 
Was  it  not  the  independence  of  the  ecclesiastics, — was  it  not 
that  system  in  which  the  affairs  of  religion  are  submitted  to  a 
foreign  power, — that  plunged  France  into  the  horrors  of  the 
league,  and  had  nearly  deprived  her  of  the  best  and  greatest 
of  her  kings  ?     Had  it  not  been  for  that  strange  and  danger- 
ous system,  would  a  foreigner.  Pope  Sextus  v.,  have  under- 
taken to  violate  the  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom,  and 
declared  the  lawful  heir  incapable  of  wearing  the  crown? 
Would  the  world  have  seen,  at  other  times  and  in  other 
places,""  the  succession  to  the  crown  rendered  uncertain  bj  a 
bare  informality — the  want  of  a  dispensation,  whose  validity 
was  disputed,  and  which  a  foreign  prelate  claimed  the  sole 
right  of  granting  ?     Would  that  same  foreigner  have  arro- 
gated to  himself  the  power  of  pronouncing  on  the  legitimacy 
of  the  issue  of  a  king  ?     Would  kings  have  been  assassinated 
in  consequence  of  a  detestable  doctrine  ?t    Would  a  part  of 
France  have  been  afraid  to  acknowledge  the  best  of  their 
kings,!  until  he  had  received  absolution  from  Rome  ?     And, 
would  many  other  princes  have  been  unable  to  give  a  solid 

*  In  England  under  Henry  VIII.  J  Though  Henry  IV.  returned  to  the 

f  Henry  IIL  and  Henry  IV.  aseas-  Romish    religion,  a  great    number    of 

linaAed  by  fanatics,  who  thought  they  Catholics  did  not  dare  to  acknowledge 

were  serving  (}od  and  the  ohuroh  by  him  until  he  had  reoeired  the  pope'tf 

■tabbing  their  king.  abeolntion. 
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peace  to  tseir  people,  because  no  decision  conld  be  formed    book  :. 
within  their  own  dominions  on  articles  or  conditions  in  which  f  »^^'  "'- 
religion  was  interested  ?'*' 

All  we  have  advanced  on  this  subject,  so  evidently  flows  { iAf„  The 
from  the  notions  of  independence  and  sovereignty,  that  it  will  »*>iw6i  par- 
never  be  disputed  by  any  honest  man  who  endeavours  to  rea-  ^^'^Jij^*^ 
son  justly.     If  a  state  cannot  finally  determine  every  thing  Q^gf^o^^ 
relating  to  religion,  the  nation  is  not  free,  and  the  prince  is  popes, 
but  half  a  sovereign.  There  is  no  medium  in  this  case ;  either 
each  state  must,  within  its  own  territories,  possess  supreme 
power  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  all  others,  or  we  must 
adopt  the  system  of  Boniface  VIII.,  and  consider  all  Roman 
Catholic  countries  as  forming  only  one  state,  of  which  the 
pope  shall  be  the  supreme  head,  and  the  kings  subordinate 
administrators  of  temporal  afiairs,  each  in  his  province, — 
nearly  as  the  sultans  were  formerly  under  the  authority  of  the 
caliphs.     We  know  that  the  above-mentioned  pope  had  the 
presumption  to  write  to  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  Scire 
te  volumu8,  quod  in  spirittuUibua  et  temporalibxiB  nobis  STibesf   [  67  ] 
— "  We  would  have  thee  know  that  thou  art  subject  to  us  as 
well  in  temporals  as  in  spirituals.*'     And  we  may  see  in  the 
canon  law];  his  famous  bull  Unam  sanctam^  in  which  he  at- 
tributes to  the  church  two  swords,  or  a  double  power,  spiritual 
and  temporal, — condemns  those  who  think  otherwise,  as  men, 
who,   after  the  example  of  the  Manicheans,  establish  two 
principles, — ^and  finally  declares,  that  it  is  an  article  offaithj 
necessary  to  salvation,  to  believe  that  every  human  creature  is 
subject  to  the  Roman  pontiff.^ 

We  shall  consider  the  enormous  power  of  the  popes  as  the 
first  abuse  that  sprung  from  this  system,  which  divests  sove- 
reigns of  their  authority  in  matters  of  religion.  This  power 
in  a  foreign  court  directly  militates  against  the  independence 

*  Many  kings  of  France  in  the  eivil  posed  him.    In  short,  here  are  the  ex- 
wars  on  account  of  religion.  pressions  he  made  use  of  in  addressing 

f  Turretin.  Hitt.  Exiei'eut.  Cbnipen-  the  council  assembled  at  Jlome  on  the 

divm,  p.   182.     Where    may  also    be  oecasion:  "Agite  nunc,  qusBso,  patres 

seen  the  resolute  answer  of  the  king  ot  prineipes  sanotissimi,  ut  omnis  mnn- 

of  France.  dus  intelligat  et  oognoscat,  quia  si  po- 

^  Extravag.  Commun,  lib.  il  tit  I>e  testis  in  coelo  ligare  et  solTere,  potestia 

Mcejoritate  &  Obedientia.  in    terra    imperia,  regna,    principatus, 

I  Gregory  VIL  endeavoured  to  ren-  dnoatusy  marchias,  oomitatas,  et  omni- 

der  almost   aU  the  states   of  Burope  nm  hominnm  possesaionesy  pro  mentis 

tributary  to  him.    He  maintained  that  toUere  unicnique  et  concedere."    Na- 

Hungary,     Dalmatia,     Russia,    Spain,  tal,  Alrx.  DUitert,  Hitt.  Eeel.  s.  xi.  and 

and  .Corsica,  were  absolutely  his  pro-  xii.  p.  3S4. 

perty,  as  successor  to  St.  Peter,  or  were        The  canon   law  boldly  decidef  that 

feudatory  dependencies  of  the  holy  see.  the  regal  power  is  subordinate  to  the 

Greg.     EpiaL    ConeiL    yol.    vi.    Edit  priesthood.      "Imperium    non    pneest 

Harduin. — He  summoned  the  emperor  sacerdotio,  sed  subest,  et  ei  obedire  ta- 

Henry  lY.  to  appear  before  him,  and  netur."    Rubric,  ch.  tL  De  Major,  et 

make  his  defence  against  the  accusa-  Obed.    "  Et  est  multum  allegabile/*  is 

tions  of  some  of  his  subjects:  and,  on  the  oomplaisant  remark  of  the  write* 

Ihs  emperor's  non-oompliance,  he  de-  of  the  article. 
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^^^  ^  of  nations  and  tte  sovereignty  of  princes.  It  is  capable  of 
— •^— -^  overturning  a  state ;  and  wherever  it  is  acknowledged^  the 
sovereign  finds  it  impossible  to  exercise  his  authority  in  such 
a  manner  as  is  most  for  the  advantage  of  the  nation.  We 
have  already,  in  the  last  section,  given  several  remarkable 
instances  of  this ;  and  history  presents  others  without  number. 
The  senate  of  Sweden  having  condemned  Trollius,  archbishop 
of  Upsal,  for  the  crime  of  rebellion,  to  be  degraded  from  his 
see,  and  to  end  his  days  in  a  monastery,  pope  Leo  X.  had  the 
audacity  to  excbmmuni^:*.!^  the  administrator  Steno  and  the 
whole  senate,  and  sentenced  them  to  rebuild,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, a  fortress  belonging  to  the  archbishop,  which  they  had 
caused  to  be  demolished,  and  pay  a  fine  of  a  hundred  thousand 
ducats  to  the  deposed  prelate."*"  The  barbarous  Christiem, 
king  of  Denmark,  took  advantage  of  this  decree,  to  lay  wa^e 
the  territories  of  Sweden,  and  to  spill  the  blood  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  her  nobility.  Paul  V.  thundered  out  an  inter- 
dict against  Venice,  on  account  of  some  very  wise  laws  made 
with  respect  to  the  government  of  the  city,  but  which  dis- 
pleased that  pontifi*,  who  thus  threw  the  republic  into  an  em- 
barrassment, from  which  all  the  wisdom  and*^  firmness  of  the 
[  38  ]  senate  found  it  difScult  to  extricate  it.  Pius  V.,  in  his  bull. 
In  C(ena  Domini^  of  the  year  1567,  declares,  that  all  princes 
who  shall  introduce  into  their  dominions  any  new  taxes,  of 
what  nature  soever  they  be,  or  shall  increase  the  ancient  ones, 
without  having  first  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  holy  see, 
are  ipso  facto  excommunicated.  Is  not  this  a  direct  attack 
on  the  independence  of  nations,  and  a  subversion  of  the  au- 
thority of  sovereigns  ? 

In  those  unhappy  times,  those  dark  ages  that  preceded 
the  revival  of  literature  and  the  Reformation,  the  popes  at- 
tempted to  regulate  the  actions  of  princes,  under  the  pretence 
of  conscience — ^to  judge  of  the  validity  of  their  treaties — ^to 
break  their  alliances,  and  declare  them  null  and  void.  But 
those  attempts  met  with  a  vigorous  resistance,  even  in  a 
country  which  is  generally  thought  to  have  then  possessed 
valour  alone,  with  a  very  small  portion  of  knowledge.  The 
pope's  nuncio,  in  order  to  detach  the  Swiss  from  the  interests 
of  Fraiice,  published  a  monitory  against  all  those  cantons 
that  favoured  Charles  VIII.,  declaring  them  excommunicated, 
if  within  the  space  of  fifteen  days  they  did  not  abandon  the 
cause  of  that  prince,  and  enter  into  the  confederacy  which 
was  formed  against  him ;  but  the  Swiss  opposed  this  act,  by 
protesting  against  it  as  an  iniquitous  abuse,  and  caused  theu 
protest  to  be  publicly  posted  up  in  all  the  places  under  their 
jurisdiction:  thus  showing  their  contempt  for  a  proceeding 
that  was  equally  absurd  and  derogatory  to  the  rights  of  sovo- 

•  JSTittory  of  l&«  BtvoUuUmi  in  Swtdm», 
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reigns.*     We  shall  mention  several  other  similar  attempts,     book  i. 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  faith  of  treaties.  chap,  xil 

This  power  in  the  popes  has  given  birth  to  another  abuse,  ?  147. 
that  deserves  the  utmost  attention  from  a  wise  government.  ^'   impo^- 
We  see  several  countries  in  which  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  ^entToon-* 
all  the  higher  benefices,  are  distributed  by  a  foreign  power —  ferred  by  a 
by  the  pope — ^who  bestows  them  on  his  creatures,  and  very  foreign 
often  on  men  who  are  not  subjects  of  the  state.     This  practice  P^^w- 
is  at  once  a  violation  of  the  nation's  rights,  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  common  policy.     A  nation  ought  not  to  suifer  fo- 
reigners to  dictate  laws  to  her,  to  interfere  in  her  concerns, 
or  deprive  her  of  her  natural  advantages ;  and  yet,  how  does 
it  happen  that  so  many  states  still  tamely  suffer  a  foreigner 
to  dispose  of  posts  and  employments  of  the  highest  importance 
to  their  peace  and  happiness  ?     The  princes  who  consented 
to  the  introduction  of  so  enormous  an  abuse  were  equally 
wanting  to  themselves  and  their  people.     In  our  times,  the 
court  of  Spain  has  been  obliged  to  expend  immense  sums,  in 
order  to  recover,  without  danger,  the  peaceable  possession  of 
a  right  which  essentially  belonged  to  the  nation  or  its  head. 

Even  in  those  states  whose  sovereigns  have  preserved  so  J 148. 
important  a  prerogative  of  the  crown,  the  abuse  in  a  great  ^-  Powerful 
measure  subsists.    The  sovereign  nominates,  indeed,  to  bishop-  *"^^^^^  ^*' 
rics  and  great  benefices ;  but  his  authority  is  not  sufficient  to  ^  foreign 
enable  the  persons  nominated  to  enter  on  the  exercise  of  their  ooart 
functions;  they  must  also  have  bulls  from  Rome.f     By  this   [  69  ] 
and  a  thousand  other  links  of  attachment,  the  whole  body  of 
the  clergy  in  those  countries  still  depend  on  the  court  of 
Rome ;  from  it  they  expect  dignities ;  from  it  that  purple, 
which,  according  to  the  proud  pretensions  of  those  who  are 
invested  with  it,  renders  them  equal  to  sovereigns.     From  the 
resentment  of  that  court  they  have  every  thing  to  fear ;  and 
of  course  we  see  them  almost  invariably  disposed  to  gratify 
it  on  every  occasion.     On  the  other  hand,  the  court  of  Rome 
supports  those  clergy  with  all  her  might,  assists  them  by  her 
politics  and  credit,  protects  them  against  their  enemies,  and 
against  those  who  would  set  bounds  to  their  power — nay, 
often  against  the  just  indignation  of  their  sovereign  ;  and  by 
this  means  attaches  them  to  her  still  more  strongly.     Is  it 
not  doing  an  injury  to  the  rights  of  society,  and  shocking  the 
first  elements  of  government,  thus  to  suffer  a  great  number 
of  subjects,  and  even  subjects  in  high  posts,  to  be  dependent 
on  a  foreign  prince,  and  entirely  devoted  to  him  ?     Would  a 

*  VogtCt    Hirtorieal    and   Political  had  to  enoonnter,  when  he  wished  to 

Treatise  on  the  Aelianeee  between  France  oonfor  the    archbishoprio    of  Sens    on 

and   the   Thirteen  Cantone,  pp.  33  and  Renauld  de  Siaune,  archbishop  of  Bour- 

36.  gpB,  who  had  saved  France,  by  receiving 

-f-  We  may  see,  in  the  letters  of  Cardi-  that  great  prince  into  the  Roman  Catho- 

nal  d'Osaat,  what  difficulties,  what  op*  lio  chnroh. 
pooitioBy  what  long  delays,  Henry  IV. 
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BOOK  T.    prudent  sovereign  receive  men  who  preached  snch  declines  t 
CHAP.  x!L  rji^^YB  needed  no  more  to  cause  all  the  missionaries  to  be 

driven  from  China. 
{  U9.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  more  firmly  securing  the  attach- 

bac^of  ^©  ™®"^  of  churchmen  that  the  celibacy  of  the  clerey  was  in- 
pri68t8.  vented.  A  priest,  a  prelate,  already  bound  to  the  see  of 
Rome  by  his  functions  and  his  hopes,  is  further  detached  from 
his  country,  by  the  celibacy  he  is  obliged  to  observe.  He  is 
not  connected  with  civil  society  by  a  &mily :  bis  grand  inte- 
rests are  all  centred  in  the  church ;  and,  provided  he  has  the 
pope's  favour,  he  has  no  further  concern :  in  what  country 
soever  he  was  bom,  Rome  is  his  refuge,  the  centre  of  his 
adopted  country.  Everybody  knows  that  the  religious  orders 
are  a  sort  of  papal  militia,  spread  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
to  support  and  advance  the  interests  of  their  monarch.  This 
is  doubtless  a  strange  abuse — a  subversion  of  the  first  laws 
of  society.  But  this  is  not  all :  if  the  prelates  were  married, 
they  might  enrich  the  state  with  a  number  of  good  citizens ; 
rich  benefices  affording  them  the  means  of  giving  their  legiti- 
ConToits.  mate  children  a  suitable  education.  But  what  a  multitude 
of  men  are  there  in  convents,  consecrated  to  idleness  under 
the  cloak  of  devotion !  Equally  useless  to  society  in  peace 
and  war,  they  neither  serve  it  by  their  labour  in  necessary 
professions,  nor  by  their  courage  in  arms :  yet  they  enjoy 
immense  revenues ;  and  the  people  are  obliged,  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow,  to  furnish  support  for  these  swarms  of  slug- 
gards. What  should  we  think  of  a  husbandman  who  pro- 
[  70  ]  tected  useless  hornets,  to  devour  the  honey  of  his  bees  ?*  It 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  fanatic  preachers  of  overstrained 
sanctity,  if  all  their  devotees  do  not  imitate  the  celibacy  of 
the  monks.  How  happened  it  that  princes  could  suffer  them 
publicly  to  extol,  as  the  most  sublime  virtue,  a  practice 
equally  repugnant  to  nature,  and  pernicious  to  society? 
Among  the  Romans,  laws  were  made  to  diminish  the  number 
of  those  who  lived  in  celibacy,  and  to  favour  marriage  if  bat 
superstition  soon  attacked  such  just  and  wise  regulations; 
and  the  Christian  emperors,  persuaded  by  churchmen,  thought 
themselves  obliged  to  abrogate  them.};  Several  of  the  fa- 
thers of  the  church  have  censured  those  laws  against  celi- 
bacy— doubtless^  says  a  great  man,§  with  a  laudable  zeal  for 
the  things  of  another  life  ;  but  with  very  little  knowledge  of 
the  affairs  of  this.  This  great  man  lived  in  the  church  of 
Rome : — ^he  did  not  dare  to  assert,  in  direct  terms,  that  volun- 
tary celibacy  is  to  be  condemned  even  with  respect  to  con- 

*  This  reflection  has  no  relation  to  always  laodabley  and  may  beeome  Tery 

the  religious  houses  in  which  literature  vsefnl  to  the  state, 
is  eulUyated.     Establishments  that  of-        f  The  Papia-Poppasan  law. 
ford  to  learned  men  a  peaceful  retreat,        %  In  the  Theodosian  Code. 
«nd  that  leisure  and    tranquillity  re-       {  The  president  de  Montesquiea,  la 

quired  In  deep  scientific  research,  are  his  Spirit  of  Laws. 
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aoience  and  the  things  of  another  life : — but  it  is  certainly  a  book  l 
conduct  well  becoming  genuine  piety,  to  conform  ourselves  to  ^'^^*.— 
nature,  to  fulfil  the  views  of  the  Creator,  and  to  labour  for 
the  welfare  of  society.  If  a  person  is  capable  of  rearing  a 
family,  let  him  marry,  let  him  be  attentive  to  give  his  chil- 
dren a  good  education: — in  so  doing,  he  will  discharge  his 
4uty,  and  be  undoubtedly  in  the  road  to  salvation. 

The  enormous  and  dangerous  pretensions   of  the   clergy  §  i^o. 
are  also  another  consequence  of  this   system,  which  places**  ^°^'* 
every  thing  relating  to   religion   beyond   the  reach  of  theJJ^^'^J^J^ 
civil  power.     In  the  first  place,  the  ecclesiastics,  under  pre*  the  clergy, 
tence  of  the  holiness  of  their  functions,  have  raised  them- 
selves above  all  the  other  citizens,  even  the  principal  magis-  Pf*-*™*- 
trates:   and,  contrary   to   the   express  injunctions  of  their"*"®*' 
master,  who  said  to  his  apostles,  seek  not  the  first  places  at 
feoftSj  they  have  almost  everywhere  arrogated  to  themselves 
the  first  rank.     Their  head,  in  the  Roman  church,  obliges 
sovereigns  to  kiss  his  feet ;  emperors  have  held  the  bridle  of 
his  horse ;  and  if  bishops  or  even  simple  priests  do  not  at 
present  raise  themselves  above  their  prince,  it  is  because  the 
times  will  not  permit  it :  they  have  not  always  been  so  mo- 
dest; and   one  of  their  writers  has  had   the   assurance   to 
assert,  that  a  priest  is  as  much  above  a  king  as  a  man  is  above 
a  beast*  How  many  authors,  better  knowa  and  more  esteemed 
than  the  one  just  quoted,  have  taken  a  pleasure  in  praising 
and   eztoUine  that  silly  speech  attributed  to  the  emperor   [  71  ] 
Theodosius  me  First — Ambrose  has  taught  me  the  great  dif- 
ference there  is  between  the  empire  and  the  priesthood  ! 

We  have  already  observed  that  ecclesip.stics  ought  to  be 
honoured:  but  modesty,  .and  even  hufnility,  should  charac- 
terize them :  and  does  it  become  them  to  forget  it  in  their 
own  conduct,  while  they  preach  it  to  others  ?  I  would  not 
mention  a  vain  ceremonial,  were  it  not  attended  with  very 
material  consequences,  from  the  pride  with  which  it  inspires 
many  priests,  and  the  impressions  it  may  make  on  the  minds 
of  the  people.  It  is  essentially  necessary  to  good  order,  that 
subjects  should  behold  none  in  society  so  respectable  as  their 
sovereign,  and,  next  to  him,  those  on  whom  he  has  devolved 
*  a  part  of  his  authority. 

Ecclesiastics  have  not  stopped  in  so  fair  a  path.     Not  con- ;  151.  6.  in. 
tented  with  rendering  themselves  independent  with  respect  to  dependence, 
their  functions,— by  the  aid  of  the  court  of  Rome,  they  have  i"'"'"**'**-- 
even  attempted  to  withdraw  themselves  entirely,  and  in  every 
respect,  from  all  subjection  to  the  political  authority.     There 
have  been  times  when  an  ecclesiastic  could  not  be  brought 
before  a  secular  tribunal  for  any  crime  whatsoever.f     The 

*  Tantam  sacerdos  pra38tat  regi,  qaan-  f  The  congregation  of  Immnnitiei 
tnm  homo  bestise.  Stanialatu  Orichoviut,  haa  decided  that  the  cognisance  of 
—  Vide  Tribbeehov.  Exercl,  ad  Baron,  canset  against  ecclesiastics,  CTCn  for 
AnnaLSeet2,et'J'homaM  Nat.ad,TMHeeU,    the  crime  of  high  treason,  esdusiyely 
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BOOK  f.  canon  law  declares  expressly,  It  is  indecent  far  laynum  to 
OHAP.  xn,  j^gg  a  churchman.*  The  popes  Paul  III.,  Pius  V.,  and 
Urban  VIII.,  excommunicated  all  lay  judges  who  should 
presume  to  undertake  the  trial  of  ecclesiastics.  Even  the 
bishops  of  France  have  not  been  afraid  to  say  on  several 
occasions,  that  they  did  not  depend  on  any  tenworal  prince  ; 
and,  in  1656,  the  general  assembly  of  the  French  clergy 
had  the  assurance  to  use  the  following  expressions — **  The 
decree  of  council  having  been  read,  was  disapproved  by  the 
assembly,  because  it  leaves  the  king  judge  over  the  bishops, 
and  seems  to  svhjeet  their  immunities  to  his  judges,* ^f  There 
are  decrees  of  the  popes  that  excommunicate  whoever  im- 
prisons a  bishop.  According  to  the  principles  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  a  prince  has  not  the  power  of  punishing  an  ecclc' 
siastic  with  death,  though  a  rebel  or  a  malefactor ; — he  must 
first  apply  to  the  ecclesiastical  power ;  and  the  latter  will,  if 
it  thinks  proper,  deliver  up  the  culprit  to  the  secular  >rm, 
after  having  degraded  him.;];     History  affords  us  a  thousand 

belongs  to  the  spiritual  coart : — **  Cog-  ful  to  subject  the  ministers  of  God  to 

nitio  CAusiB  contra  ecolesiasticos,  etiam  the  decisions  of  the  temporal  poirer." 

pro  delicto  laBsee  majestatis,  fori  debet  In  these  pretensions  he  was  sanctioned 

a  judice  ecclesiastico."    Ricci  Synopt.  by  the  approbation  of  the  pope's  mm- 

DeereU  et  ResoL  &  Congreg.  ImmuniL  cio  and  the  court  of  Rome.     But  the 

p.   105. — A    constitution  of   pope   Ur-  council  of  Lucerne  firmly  supported  the 

ban  VI.  pronounces    those    sovereigns  rights  of  sovereignty,  and,  without  eo- 

or  magistrates  guilty  of  sacrilege,  who  gaging  with  the  bishop  in  a  controversy 

shall  banish  an  ecclesiasdo  from  their  which  would  haye  been   derogatocy  to 

territories,  and  declares  Ukem  to  have  their    dignity,  answered  -  him — "  Year 

ip9o  facto  incurred  the  sentonoe  of  ex-  lordship  quotes  yariout  passages  from 

communication.      Cap,    II.    De    Fora,  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  which  we, 

Compel    in    VII.     To    this  immunity  on  our  side,  might  also  quote  in  our 

may  be  added  the  indulgence  shown  own  ftvonr,  if  it  were  necessaiy,  or  if 

by  the   ecclesiastical   tribunals  to  the  there  was  question  of  deoiding  the  ran- 

olergy,  on  whom  they  never  inflicted  test  by  dint  of  quotation.     Bnt  let  your 

any  bnt  slight  punishments,  even  for  lordship  rest  assured  that  we  have  a 

the  most  atrocious  crimes.     The  dread-  right  to  summon  before  us  a  priest,  our 

ftil  disorders  that  arose  from  this  cause,  natural  subjocty  who  encroachei  on  our 

at  length  produced  their  own  remedy  prerogatives — to  point  out  to  him  his 

in  France,  where  the  clergy  were  at  error — to  exhort  him  to  a  reform  of 

length  subjected  to  the  temporal  juris-  his   conduct — and,  in   consequence  of 

diction  for  all  transgressions  that  are  in-  his  obstinate  disobedience,  after  repeat- 

jurious  to  society.     See  Papon  Arriu  ed  citations,  to  banish   him  from  oar 

NotahleBf  book  i.  tit  y.  act  34.  dominions.      We    have    not    the   least 

*  Indecorum  est  laioos  homines  viros  doubt  that  this  right  belongs   to  ns; 

ecclesiasticos  jndicare.     Can,  in  nona  and  we  are   determined  to   defend  iL 

actione  22,  xvi.  q.  7.  And  indeed  it  ought  not  to  be  proposed 

f  See  ^^e  Statement  of  FacU  on  the  to  any  sovereign  to  appear  as  party  in 

Syaiem  of  Independence  of  Bishops,  a  contest  with  a  refractory  subject  like 

X  In  the  year  1725,  a  parish  priest,  him — to  refer  the  cause  to  the  decisioa 

of  the  canton  of  Lucerne,  having  re-  of  a  third  party,  whoever  he  be — and 

fused  to  appear  before    the    supreme  run  the  risk  of  being  condemned  to 

council,  was,  for   his   contumacy,  ba-  tolerate  in  the  state  a  person  of  such 

nished  from    the    canton.      Hereupon  character,  with  what  dignity  soever  he 

his  diocesan,  the  bishop  of  Constance,  might  be  invested,"   Ac.     The   binhop 

had  the  assurance  to  write  to  the  eoun-  of  Constance  had  proceeded  so  fur  as 

cU  that  they  had  infringed  the  ecdesi-  to  assert,  in  his  letter  to  the  canton, 

astioal  immunities — ^that  "it  is  unlaw-  dated  December  ISth,  1725,  that 
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examples  of  bishops  who  remained  unpunished,  or  were  but  book  i. 
slightly  chastised,  for  crimes  for  which  nobles  of  the  highest  ^^^^'  "'' 
-ank  forfeited  their  lives.  John  de  Braganza,  king  of  Portu- 
gal, justly  inflicted  the  penalty  of  death  on  those  noblemen 
who  had  conspired  his  destruction :  but  he  did  not  dare  to 
put  to  death  the  archbishop  of  Braga,  the  author  of  that 
detestable  plot.* 

For  an  entire  body  of  men,  numerous  and  powerful,  to 
stand  beyond  the  reach  of  the  public  authority,  and  be  de- 
pendent on  a  foreign  court,  is  an  entire  subversion  of  order 
in  the  republic,  and  a  manifest  diminution  of  the  sovereignty. 
This  is  a  mortal  stab  given  to  society,  whose  very  essence  it 
'  is,  that  every  citizen  should  be  subject  to  the  public  autho- 
rity. Indeed  the  immunity  which  the  clergy  arrogate  to 
themselves  in  this  respect,  is  so  inimical  to  the  natural  and 
necessary  rights  of  a  nation,  that  the  king  himself  has  not 
the  power  of  granting  it.  But  churchmen  will  tell  us  they 
derive  this  immunity  from  God  himself ;  but  till  they  have 
furnished  some  proof  of  their  pretensions,  let  us  adhere  to 
this  certain  principle,  that  God  desires  the  safety  of  states, 
and  not  that  which  will  only  be  productive  of  disorder  and 
destruction  to  them. 

The  same  immunity  is  claimed  for  the  possessions  of  the  1 152. 
church.     The  state  might,  no  doubt,  exempt  those  posses- 7-  Immuni- 
sions  from  every  species  of  tax  at  a  time  when  they  were  ^^  ®^  «^"ron 
scarcely  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  ecclesiastics ;  but, 
for  that  favour,  these  men  ought  to  be  indebted  to  the  public 
authority  alone,  which  has  always  a  right  to  revoke  it,  when- 
ever the  welfare  of  the  state  makes  it  necessary.     It  being 
one  of  the  fundamental  and  essential  laws  of  every  society, 
that,  in  case  of  necessity,  the  wealth  of  all  the  members  ought   [  73  3 
to  contribute  proportionally  to  the  common  necessities — the 
prince  himself  cannot,  of  his  own  authority,  grant  a  total 
exemption  to  a  very  numerous  and  rich  body,  without  being 
guilty  of  extreme  injustice  to  the  rest  of  his  subjects,  on 
whom,  in  consequence  of  that  exemption,  the  whole  weight 
of  the  burden  will  fall. 

The  possessions  of  the  church  are  so  far  from  being  en- 
titled to  an  exemption  on  aceount  of  their  being  consecrated 
to  God,  thi^t,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  for  that  very  reason  they 
ought  to  be  taken  the  first  for  the  use  and  safety  of  the  state. 
For  nothing  is  more  agreeable  to  the  common  Father  of  man- 
kind than  to  save  a  state  from  ruin.  God  himself  having  no 
need  of  anything,  the  consecration  of  wealth  to  him  is  but  a 
dedication  of  it  to  such  uses  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  him. 
Besides,  a  great  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  church,  by  the 

-  -  I  -  — 

"  churchmen,    as    soon    as    they  have    fore."    Memorial  on  the  Diepnte  hettoeen 
received  holy  orders,  ceased  to  be  nato-    tA«  P<^  naad  Om  Canton  of  Lucerne, 
ral  subjects,  and  are  thus  released  from    p.  65. 
the  bondage   in  which  they  Ured  be-        *  Rerolntions  of  Portugal. 
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confession  of  the  clergy  themselves,  is  destined  for  the  poor. 
When  the  state  is  in  necessity,  it  is  doubtless  the  first  and 
principal  pauper,  and  the  most  worthy  of  assistance.  We 
may  extend  this  principle  even  to  the  most  common  cases, 
and  safely  assert  that  to  supply  a  part  of  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  state  from  the  revenues  of  the  church,  and  thna 
take  so  much  from  the  weight  of  the  people's  burden,  is  really 
giving  a  part  of  those  revenues  to  the  poor,  according  to  their 
original  destination.  But  it  is  really  contrary  to  religion  and 
the  intentions  of  the  founders  to  waste  in  pomp,  luxury,  and 
epicurism,  those  revenues  that  ought  to  be  consecrated  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor.* 
I  ^^'  Not   satisfied,  however,  with  rendering   themselves  inde- 

iiiunicatian  P^^^^cnt,  the  ecclesiastics  undertook  to  bring  mankind  under 
of  men  in  their  dominion ;  and  indeed  they  had  reason  to  despise  the 
office.  stupid  mortals  who  suffered  them  to  proceed  in  their  plan. 

Excommunication  was  a  formidable  weapon  among  ignorant 
and  superstitious  men,  who  neither  knew  how  to  keep  it 
within  its  proper  bounds,  nor  to  distinguish  between  the  use 
and  the  abuse  of  it.  Hence  arose  disorders  which  have  pr^ 
vailed  in  some  protestant  countries.  Churchmen  have  p^^ 
sumed,  by  their  own  authority  alone,  to  excommunicate  men 
in  high  employments,  magistrates  whose  functions  were  daily 
useful  to  society — ^and  have  boldly  asserted  that  those  officers 
of  the  state,  being  struck  with  the  thunders  of  the  church, 
could  no  longer  discharge  the  duties  of  their  posts.  What  a 
perversion  of  order  and  reason !  What !  shall  not  a  nation 
be  allowed  to  intrust  its  affairs,  its  happiness,  its  repose  and 
safety,  to  the  hands  of  those  whom  it  deems  the  most  skilful 
and  the  most  worthy  of  that  trust  ?  Shall  the  power  of  a 
churchman,  whenever  he  pleases,  deprive  the  state  of  its 
wisest  conductors,  of  its  firmest  supports,  and  rob  the  prince 
of  his  most  faithful  servants  ?  So  absurd  a  pretension  has 
been  condemned  by  princes,  and  even  by  prelates,  respect- 
able for  their  character  and  judgment.  We  read  in  the  171st 
letter  of  Ives  de  Chartres,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  that  the 
royal  capitularies  (conformably  to  the  thirteenth  canon  of  the 
I  '*  J  twelfth  council  of  Toledo,  held  in  the  year  681)  enjoined  the 
priests  to  admit  to  their  conversation  all  those  whom  the 
king's  majesty  had  received  into  favour,  or  entertained  at 
his  table,  though  they  had  been  excommunicated  by  them, 
or  by  others,  in  order  that  the  church  might  not  appear  to 
reject  or  condemn  those  whom  the  king  was  pleased  to  employ 
in  his  service.* 


1 15-4.  The  excommunications  pronounced  against  the  sovereigns 

•orerail^   themselves,  and   accompanied  with  the  absolution  of  their 
ifaemMiFM.  subjects  from  their   oaths  of  allegiance,   put  the  finishing 


♦  See  LtUen  <m  (Ac  Prttennont  of  the  Cltrgv, 
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that  nations  should  have  suffered  such  odious  procedures.  )ook  i. 
We  have  slightly  touched  on  this  subject  in  §§  145  and  146.  JH^^EiJ^ 
The  thirteenth  century  gives  striking  instances  of  it.  Otho 
IV.  for  endeavouring  to  oblige  several  provinces  of  Italy  to 
submit  to  the  laws  of  the  empire,  was  excommunicated  and 
deprived  of  the  empire  by  Innocent  III.  and  his  subjects 
absolved  from  their  oath  of  allegiance.  Finally,  this  unfor- 
tunate emperor,  being  abandoned  by  the  princes,  was  obliged 
to  resign  the  crown  to  Frederic  II.  John,  king  of  England, 
endeavouring  to  maintain  the  rights  of  his  kingdom  in  the 
election  of  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  found  himself  "ex- 
posed to  the  audacious  enterprises  of  the  same  pope.  Inno- 
cent excommunicated  the  king — laid  the  whole  kingdom  under 
an  interdict — ^had  the  presumption  to  declare  John  unworthy 
of  the  throne,  and  to  absolve  his  subjects  from  their  oath  of 
fidelity ;  he  stirred  up  the  clergy  against  him — excited  his 
subjects  to  rebel — solicited  the  lung  of  France  to  take  up 
arms  to  dethrone  him — publishing,  at  the  same  time,  a  cru- 
sade against  him,  as  he  would  have  done  against  the  Sara- 
cens. The  king  of  England  at  first  appeared  determined  to 
defend  himself  with  vigour ;  but  soon  losing  courage,  he  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  brought  to  such  an  excess  of  infamy,  as 
to  resign  his  kingdoms  into  the  hands  of  the  pope's  legate, 
to  receive  them  back  from  him,  and  hold  them  as  a  fief  of 
the  church,  on  condition  of  paying  tribute.* 

The  popes  were  not  the  only  persons  guilty  of  such  enor- 
mities :  there  have  also  been  councils  who  bore  a  part  in 
them.  That  of  Lyons,  summoned  by  Innocent  lY.,  in  the 
year  1245,  had  the  audacity  to  cite  the  emperor  Frederic  II. 
to  appear  before  them  in  order  to  exculpate  himself  from  the 
charges  brought  against  him— threatening  him  with  the  . 
thunders  of  the  church  if  he  failed  to  do  it.  That  great 
prince  did  not  give  himself  much  trouble  about  so  irregular 
a  proceeding.  He  said — "  that  the  pope  aimed  at  rendering 
himself  both  a  judge  and  a  sovereign ;  but  that,  from  all  an- 
tiquity, the  emperors  themselves  had  called  councils,  where 
the  popes  and  prelates  rendered  to  them,  as  to  their  sove- 
reigns, the  respect  and  obedience  that  was  their  due.^t  The  [  75  ^ 
emperor,  Jiowever,  thinking  it  necessary  to  yield  a  little  to 
the  superstition  of  the  times,  condescended  to  send  ambassa- 
dors to  the  council,  to  defend  his  cause ;  but  this  did  not 
prevent  the  pope  from  excommunicating  him,  and  declaring 
him  deprived  of  the  crown.  Frederic,  like  a  man  of  a  su- 
perior genius,  laughed  at  the  empty  thunders  of  the  Vatican, 
and  proved  himself  able  to  preserve  the  crown  in  spite  of  the 
election  of  Henry,  Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  whom  the  eccle- 
siastical electors,  and  many  bishops,  had  presumed  to  declare 

*  Matthew  Paris. — JWrettn.  Oompend.        f  HsiSB'g  Hittory  of  the  Enydrt,  book 
Hut.  EeeUt.  SeeuL  ziii.  ^  U.  chap,  zyi 
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BOOK  T.    king  of  the  Romans — ^bat  who  obtained  little  more  by  that 
CHAP.  XI  ^election,  than  the  ridiculous  title  of  king  of  the  pricsU, 

I  should  never  have  done,  were  I  to  accumulate  examples; 
but  those  I  have  already  quoted  are  but  too  many  for  the 
honour  of  humanity.  It  is  an  humiliating  sight  to  behold 
the  excess  of  folly  to  which  superstition  had  reduced  the 
nations  of  Europe  in  those  unhappy  times.* 
J 155.  By  means  of  the  same   spiritual   a^ms,  the   clergy  dreir 

10.   The     every  thing  to  themselves,  usurped  the  authority  of  the  tri- 
ciergy  draw-  ^)^nal8,  and  disturbed  the  course  of  justice.     They  claimed 
SbUigto^     a  right  to  take  cognisance  of  all  causes  an  account  of  «n,  of 
themseiTes,  whtch  (says  Innocent  Ill.t)  every  man  of  eense  mist  t»ov 
and  disturb-  that  the  cognisance  behngs  to  our  ministry.     In  the  year 
InMtiof "  ^^^^'  *^^  prelates  of  Prance  had  the  assurance  to  tell  King 
oe.    pjjjijp  ^g  Valois,  that,  to  prevent  causes  of  any  kind  from 
being  brought  before  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  was  depriTing 
the  church  of  all  its  rights,  omnia  ecelesiarum  jura  tollere.l 
And  accordingly,  it  was  their  aim  to  have  to  themselves  the 
decision  of  all  disputes.     They  boldly  opposed  the  civil  »a- 
thority,  and  made  themselves  feared  by  proceeding  in  the 
way  of  excommunication.     It  even  happened  sometimes,  that 
as  dioceses  were  not  always  confined  to  the  extent  of  the 
[  76  ]   political  territory,  a  bishop  would  summon  foreigners  before 
his  tribunal,  for  causes  purely  civil,  and  take  upon  him  to 
decide  them,  in  manifest  violation  of  the  rights  of  nations, 
To  such  a  height  had  the  disorder  arisen  three  or  four  cen- 
turies ago,  that  our  wise  ancestors  thought  themselves  obliged 
to  take  serious  measures  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  stipulated, 
in  their  treaties,  that  none  of  the  confederates  should  be  sun- 

*  Sorereigns  were  sometimes  foand,  should   acknowledge  him  u  king,  or 

who,  without  considering  future  eon-  perform  towards  him  any  of  the  duUei 

sequences,    faronred     the     papal    en-  of  a  subject    He  then  offered  Amgon 

oroaohments  when    they   were    likelj  and  Catalonia  to  the  Count  do  Vtlou, 

to  prove  advantageous  to    their  own  second  son  of  Philip  the  Bold,  on  eoo- 

interests.      Thus,    Louis    VIII.,    king  dition  that  he  and  his  successors  should 

of  France,  wishing  to  invade  the  terri-  acknowledge  thenaselves  vassals  of  the 

lories  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  under  holy  see,  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  tbe 

pretence  of  making  war  on  the  Albi-  pope,  and  pay  him  a  yearly  tribnte. 

genses,  requested  of  the  pope^  among  The  king    of    Franoe    assembled  tb« 

other  things,  "  that  he  would  issue  a  barons  and  prelates  of  his  kingdom,  to 

bull  declaring  that  the  two  Raymonds,  deliberate  on  the  pope's  offer,  and  tbej 

father  and  son,  together  with  all  their  advised  him  to  accept  of  it    "  Stnuigt 

adherents,  associates,  and  allies,  had  blindness  of  kings  and  their  coqdkI- 

been  and  were  deprived  of  all  their  lore  V*  exclaims,   with  good  resfloa,  s 

possesions."    Vei.lt'8  ffiet,  o/  France,  modem  historian ;  "  they  did  not  p«r* 

voL  iv.  p.  33.    Of  a  similar  nature  to  ceive,  that,  by  thus    accepting  kiog- 

the  preceding  is  the  following  remark-  doms  from  the  hands  of  the  pope,  tkej 

able  fact : — Pope    Martin  IV.  exoom-  strengthened  and  eetablished  his  pre- 

munieated    Peter,    king    of    Arragon,  tensions  to  the  right  of  deposing  thesi' 

declared  that  he  had  forfeited  his  king-  selves."     Vellt's  Hittory  of  Fran^ 

dom,  all  his  lands,  and  even  the  regal  vol.  vi.  p.  190. 
dignity,  and  pronounced   his   subjects        f  Tn  cap.  Novit.  de  Judicit. 
stbsolved  from  their  oath  of  allegiance.        %  See  Leibnitii   Codex,  /«n«  6^' 

He    eveii     excommunicated    all    who  Diplomat,  Dipl.  LXVIL  i  9, 
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mtmed  before  spiritiuil  eaurtSj  for  money  debts,  since  evert/    feoos  t. 
one  ought  to  he  contented  with  the  ordinary  modes  of  justice  ^^^'.^~ 
that  were  observed  in  the  country. ''^     We  find  in  history,  that 
the  Swiss  on  many  occasions  repressed  the  encroachments  of 
the  bishops  and  their  judges. 

Over  every  affair  of  fife  they  extended  their  authority, 
under  pretence  that  conscience  was  concerned.  They  obliged 
new-married  husbands  to  purchase  permission  to  lie  with  their 
wives  the  first  three  nights  after  marriage,  f 

This  burlesque  invention  leads  us  to  remark  another  abuse,  i  i^o* 
manifestly  contrary  to  the  rules  of  a  wise  policy,  and  to  the  J^'   ^^"*y 
duty  a  nation  owes  to  herself ;  I  mean  the  immense  sums  Ko^e. 
which  bulls,  dispensations,  &;c.,  annually  drew  to  Rome,  from 
all  the  countries  in  communion  with  her.     How  much  might 
be  said  on  the  scandalous  trade  of  indulgences !  but  it  at  last 
became  ruinous  to  the  court  of  Rome,  which,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  gain  too  much,  suffered  irreparable  losses. 

Finally,  that  independent  authority  intrusted  to  ecclesi*  j  \bi. 
astics,  who  were  often  incapable  of  understanding  the  true  12.   Lawi 
maxims  of  government,  or  too  careless  to  take  the  trouble  of  "*J^*^ 
studying  them,  and  whose  minds  were  wholly  occupied  by  ft  ^e  welfare 
visionary  fanaticism,  by  empty  speculations,  and  notions  of.  of  itatet. 
a  chimerical  and  overstrained  purity, — that  authority,  I  say, 
produced,  under  the  pretence  of  sanctity,  laws  and  customs 
that  were  pernicious  to  the  state.     Some  of  these  we  have 
noticed;  but  a  very  remarkable  instance  is  mentioned  by 
Grotius.     '^In  the  ancient  Greek  church,"  says  he,  ''was 
long  observed  a  canon,  by  which  those  who  had  killed  an 
enemy  in  any  war  whatsoever  were  excommunicated  for  three 
years  :'*|  a  fine  reward  decreed  for  the  heroes  who  defended 
their  country,  instead  of  the  crowns  and  triumphs  with  which 
pagan  Rome  had  been  accustomed  to  honour  them  !     Pagan 
Rome  became  mistress  of  the  world ;  she  adorned  her  bravest 
warriors  with  crowns.     The  empire,  having  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, soon  became  a  prey  to  barbarians ;  her  subjects,  by 
defending  her,  incurred  the  penalty  of  a  degrading  excom- 
munication.    By  devoting  themselves  to  an  idle  life,  they 
thought  themselves  pursuing  the  path  to  heaven,  and  actually 
found  themselves  in  the  high  road  to  riches  and  greatness. 


*  lh%d»    Alllanoe  of  Zurich  with  the  upon ;  they  would  have  made  do  great 

•antons  of  Uri,  Bchweits,  and  Under-  profit  of  any  other, 
wald,  dated  May  1, 1351,  J  7.  t  ^^  •'«*'■«  ^'^^^  ^  Paeit,  lib.  ii.  eap. 

f  See  A  Reg^ilaHon  of  Parliament  in  xxlr.    He  quotes  Saail  ad  Ampkilock. 

mn  arrtt  of  JforcA  19, 1409.     Spirit  of  z.  18.     Zon^rea§  in  Nieq^h.  Pkoe,  toL 

Caie«.    These  (says  Montesquieu)  were  iii. 
the  refy  best  nights  they  eould  piteh 
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CHAP,  zni* 


CHAR  xm. 

OP  JUSTICE  AND  POLITY. 

i  158.  A  HA-  NEXT  to  the  care  of  religion,  one  of  the  principal  datics 
tion  ought  Qf  ^  nation  relates  to  justice.  They  ought  to  employ  their 
justice*  utmost  attention  in  causing  it  to  prevail  in  the  state,  and  tc 
reign,  take  proper  measures  for  having  it  dispensed  to  every  one  in 
the  most  certain,  the  most  speedy,  and  the  least  burdensome 
manner.  This  obligation  flows  from  the  object  proposed  by 
uniting  in  civil  society,  and  from  the  social  compact  itself. 
We  have  seen  (§  16),  that  men  have  bound  themselves  by  the 
engagements  of  society,  and  consented  to  divest  themselves, 
in  its  favour,  of  a  part  of  their  natural  liberty,  only  with  a 
view  of  peaceably  enjoying  what  belongs  to  them,  and  ob- 
taining justice  with  certainty.  The  nation  would  therefore 
neglect  her  duty  to  herself,  and  deceive  the  individuals,  if 
she  did  not  seriously  endeavour  to  make  the  strictest  justice 
prevail.  This  attention  she  owes  to  her  own  happiness,  re- 
pose, and  prosperity.  Confusion,  disorder,  and  despondency 
will  soon  arise  in  a  state,  when  the  citizens  are  not  sure  of 
easily  and  speedily  obtaining  justice  in  all  their  disputes; 
without  this,  the  civil  virtues  will  become  extinguished,  and 
the  society  weakened. 
{ 169.  To  There  are  two  methods  of  making  justice  flourish — good 
•itabiish  laws,  and  the  attention  of  the  superiors  to  see  them  executed 
g  >od  laws,  j^  treating  of  the  constitution  of  a  state  (Chap.  III.),  wc 
have  already  shown  that  a  nation  ought  to  establish  just  and 
wise  laws,  and  have  also  pointed  out  the  reasons  why  we  can- 
not here  enter  into  the  particulars  of  those  laws.  If  men 
were  always  equally  just,  equitable,  and  enlightened,  the 
laws  of  nature  would  doubtless  be  sufficient  for  society.  But 
ignorance,  the  illusions  of  self-love,  and  the  violence  of  the 
passions,  too  often  render  these  sacred  laws  ineffectual.  And 
we  see,  in  consequence,  that  all  well-governed  nations  have 
perceived  the  necessity  of  enacting  positive  laws.  There  is 
a  necessity  for  general  and  formal  regulations,  that  each  may 
clearly  know  his  own  rights,  without  being  misled  by  self- 
deception.  Sometimes  even  it  is  necessary  to  deviate  from 
natural  equity,  in  order  to  prevent  abuses  and  frauds,  and  to 
accommodate  ourselves  to  circumstances ;  and,  since  the  sen- 
sation of  duty  has  frequently  so  little  influence  on  the  heart 
of  man,  a  penal  sanction  becomes  necessary,  to  give  the  laws 
their  full  efficacy.  Thus  is  the  law  of  nature  converted  into 
civil  law.^  It  would  be  dangerous  to  commit  the  interests 
of  the  citizens  to  the  mere  discretion  of  those  who  are  to  dis- 


*  See  a  diuertation  on  this  8ubjeot>  in  the  XotMr  Philctophique,  p.  71. 
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pense  justice      The  legislator  should  assist  the  understanding    »oo«  ^ 
of  the  judge?,  force  their  prejudices  and  inclinations,  and  sub-  ^'^'  ^'"^ 
due  their  will,  by  simple,  fixed,  and  certain  rules.     These, 
again,  are  the  civil  laws.  [  T8  "] 

The  best  laws  are  useless,  if  they  be  not  observed.     The  ?  i«o.   To 
nation  ought  then  to  take  pains  to  support  them,  and  to  cause  «nft>»^'« 
them  to  be  respected  and  punctually  executed :  with  this  view    **"** 
she  cannot  adopt  measures  too  just,  too  extensive,  or  too  ef- 
fectual ;  for  hence,  in  a  great  degree,  depend  her  happiness, 
glory,  and  tranquillity. 

We  have  already  observed  (§  41)  that  the  sovereign,  who  ;  i6i. 
represents  a  nation  and  is  invested  with  its  authority,  is  also  FunctioM 
charged  with  its  duties.     An  attention  to  make  iustice  flourish  ^^J*«*»f " 

-O  ,,,«•'.  ««     of  thepnnM 

in  the  state  must  then  be  one  of  the  prmcipal  functions  oi  the  ^^  ^^  ^q. 
prince ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  worthy  of  the  sovereign  gpect 
majesty.  The  emperor  Justinian  thus  begins  his  book  of  the 
Institutes :  Tmperatoriam  majestatem  nan  solum  armis  dec(h 
ratanty  sed  etiam  legibus  oportet  esse  armataniy  ut  utrumque 
tempusy  et  hellorum  et  pacts,  recte  possit  guhemari.  The  de- 
gree of  power  intrusted  by  the  nation  to  the  head  of  the  state, 
is  then  the  rule  of  his  duties  and  his  functions  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice.  As  the  nation  may  either  reserve  the 
legislative  power  to  itself,  or  intrust  it  to  a  select  body, — ^it 
has  also  a  right,  if  it  thinks  proper,  to  establish  a  supreme 
tribunal  to  judge  of  all  disputes,  independently  of  the  prince. 
But  the  conductor  of  the  state  must  naturally  have  a  consid- 
erable share  in  legislation,  and  it  may  even  be  entirely  intrusted 
to  him.  In  this  last  case,  it  is  he  who  must  establish  salutary 
laws,  dictated  by  wisdom  and  equity :  but  in  all  cases,  he 
should  be  the  guardian  of  the  law ;  he  should  watch  over  those 
who  are  invested  with  authority,  and  confine  each  individual 
within  the  bounds  of  duty. 

The  executive  power  naturally  belongs  to  the  sovereign,  g  162    Hon 
— to  every  conductor  of  a  people :  he  is  supposed  to  be  in-  ^f  »« ^^ 
vested  with  it,  in  its  fullest  extent,  when  the  fundamental  f"^?^*' 
laws  do  not  restrict  it.     When  the  laws  are  established,  it 
is  the  prince's  province  to  have  them  put  in  execution.     To 
support  them  with  vigour,  and  to  make  a  just  application  of 
them  to  all  cases  that  present  themselves,  is  what  we  call 
rendering  justice.     And  this  is  the  duty  of  the  sovereign, 
who  is  naturally  the  judge  of  his  people.     We  have  seen  the 
chiefs  of  some  small  states  perform  these  functions  themselves : 
but  this  custom  becomes  inconvenient,  and  even  impossible  in 
a  great  kingdom. 

The  best  and  safest  method  of  distributing  justice  is  by  g  163    Ho 
establishing    judges,    distinguished   by   their   integrity   and  ^'^^^^^  *** 
knowledge,  to  take  cognisance  of  all  the  disputes  that  niay  j*^^|^^^^^°* 
arise  between  the  citizens.     It  is  impossible  for  the  prince  to  and  upright 
take  upon  himself  this  painful  task :  he  cannot  spare  sufiicicLt  judges, 
time  either  for  the  thorough  investigation  of  all  causes,  or 
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BOOK  I.    eyen  for  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  necessary  to  dedde 
^AP.  xm.  ^i^Q^a.     As  the  sovereign  cannot  perBonally  discharge  all  the 
functions  of  government,  he  should,  with  a  just  discerDment, 
reserve  to  himself  such  as  he  can  successfully  perfonn,  and 
are  of  most  importance, — ^intrusting  the  others  to  officers  and 
magistrates  who  shall   execute   them   under  his  autboritj. 
There  is  no  inconvenience  in  trusting  the  decision  of  a  law- 
[  79  ]   Buit  to  a  body  of  prudent,  honest,  and  enlightened  men :— on 
the  contrary  it  is  the  best  mode  the  prince  can  possibly  adopt; 
and  he  fully  acquits  himself  of  the  duty  he  owes  to  his  people 
in  this  particular,  when  he  gives  them  judges  adorned  with 
all  the  qualities  suitable  to  ministers  of  justice :  he  has  then 
nothing  more  to  do  but  to  watch  over  their  conduct,  in  order 
that  they  may  not  neglect  their  duty. 
;  164.   The      The  establishment  of  courts  of  justice  is  particularly  ne- 
ordinary      ccssary  for  the  decision  of  all  fiscal  causes, — that  is  to  say, 
^^  d      ^^^  ^^^  disputes  that  may  arise  between  the  subjects  on  the 
termine  '    ^^^  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  persons  who  exert  the  pro- 
eanses  re-    Stable  prerogatives  of  the  prince.     It  would  be  very  nnbe- 
Udng  to  the  coming,  and  highly  improper  for  a  prince,  to  take  upon  him 
revenae.      ^^  gj^^  judgment  in  his  own  cause : — ^he  cannot  be  too  much 
on  his  guard  against  the  illusions  of  interest  and  self-lore; 
and  even  though  he  were  capable  of  resisting  their  influenoef 
still  he  ought  not  to  expose  his  character  to  the  rash  judg- 
ments of  the  multitude.     These  important  reasons  ought  even 
to  prevent  .his  submitting  the  decision  of  causos  in  which  he 
is  concerned,  to  the  ministers  and  counsellors  particularly  at- 
tached to  his  person.     In  all  well-regulated  states,  in  conn- 
tries  that  are  really  states,  and  not  the  dominions  of  a  despot, 
the  ordinary  tribunals  decide  all  causes  in  which  the  sovereign 
is  a  party,  with  as  much  freedom  as  those  between  private 
persons. 
;  165.  The  end  of  all  trials  at  law  is  justly  to  determine  the  dig- 

There  osghtputes  that  arfsc  between  the  citizens.  If,  therefore,  suits  are 
Wi^ed'ro-  P^^^s®^"*^^^  before  an  inferior  judge,  who  examines  all  the  cir- 
preme  cumstauces  and  proofs  relating  to  them,  it  is  very  proper, 
eourtfl  of  that,  for  the  greater  safety,  the  party  condemned  should  be 
justdoe  allowed  to  appeal  to  a  superior  tribunal,  where  the  sentence 
wherein  ^f  ^j^^  former  judge  may  be  examined,  and  reversed,  if  it  ap- 
iho^d  be  P^*'  *^  ^^  ill-founded.  But  it  is  necessary  that  this  supreme 
finally  de-  tribunal  should  have  the  authority  of  pronouncing  a  definitive 
unnined.  sentence  without  appeal :  otherwise  the  whole  proceeding  will 
be  vain,  and  the  dispute  can  never  be  determined. 

The  custom  of  having  recourse  to  the  prince  himself,  by 
laying  a  complaint  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  when  the  cause 
has  been  finally  determined  by  a  supreme  court,  appears  to  be 
subject  to  very  great  inconveniences.  It  is  more  easy  to  deceive 
the  prince  by  specious  reasons,  than  a  number  of  magistrates 
well  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  laws ;  and  experience  too 
plainly  shows  what  powerful  resources  are  derived  from  favour 
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Mid  intrigue  in  the  courts  of  kings.  If  this  practice  be  autho-  book  i. 
rixed  by  the  laws  6{  the  state,  the  prince  ought  always  to  fear  £5f£i*!!5!. 
that  these  complaints  are  only  formed  with  a  view  of  protract- 
ing a  suit,  and  procrastinating  a  just  condemnation.  A  just 
and  wise  sovereign  will  not  admit  them  without  great  caution ; 
and  if  he  reverses  the  sentence  that  is  complained  of,  he  ought 
not  to  try  the  cause  himself,  but  submit  it  to  the  examination 
of  another  tribunal,  as  is  the  practice  in  France.  The  ruin- 
ous length  of  these  proceedings  authorizes  us  to  say  that  it  is  [  80  ] 
more  convenient  and  advantageous  to  the  state,  to  establish  a 
sovereign  tribunal,  whose  definitive  decrees  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  a  reversal  even  by  the  prince  himself.  It  is  sufficient 
for  the  security  of  justice  that  the  sovereign  keep  a  watchful 
eye  over  the  judges  and  magistrates,  in  the  same  manner  as 
he  is  bound  to  watch  all  the  other  officers  in  the  state, — and 
that  he  have  power  to  call  to  an  account  and  to  punish  such 
as  are  guilty  of  prevarication. 

When  once  this  sovereign  tribunal  is  established,  the  prince  §  166.   The 
cannot  meddle  with  its  decrees;  and,  in  general,  he  is  abso-P"°<^® 
lutely  obliged  to  preserve  and  maintain  the  forms  of  justice.  **"^^^  ^j- 
Every  attempt  to  violate  them  is  an  assumption  of  arbitrary  fonns  of 
power,  to  which  it  cannot  be  presumed  that  any  nation  could  jnstioe. 
ever  have  intended  to  subject  itself. 

When  those  forms  are  defective,  it  is  the  business  of  the 
legislator  to  reform  them.  This  being  done  or  procured  in  a 
manner  agreeable  to  the  fundamental  laws,  will  be  one  of  the 
most  salutary  benefits  the  sovereign  can  bestow  upon  his  peo* 
pie.  To  preserve  the  citizens  from  the  danger  of  ruining 
themselves  in  defending  their  rights, — ^to  repress  and  destroy 
that  monster,  chicanery, — ^will  be  an  action  more  glorious  in 
the  eyes  of  the  wise  man,  than  all  the  exploits  of  a  conqueror. 

Justice  is  administered  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign ;  the  §  167.   The 
prince  relies  on  the  judgment  of  the  courts,  and,  with  good  P"»«« 
reason,  looks  upon  their  decisions  as  sound  law  and  justice.  ®"*^^*  ^^ 
His  part  in  this  branch  of  the  government  is  then  to  maintain  authority  of 
the  authority  of  the  judges,  and  to  cause  their  sentences  to  the  judges, 
be  executed ;  without  which  they  would  be  vain  and  delusive ; 
for  justice  would  not  be  rendered  to  the  citizens. 

There  is  another  kind  of  justice  named  attributive  or  distri-^  168.    Of 
butive,  which  in  general  consists  in  treating  every  one  accord-  d^trihutive 
ing  to  his  deserts.     This  virtue  ought  to  regulate  the  di8tribu-"}^^^^®j^^_ 
tion  of  public  employments,  honours,  and  rewards  in  a  state.  buUon  of 
It  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  duty  the  nation  owes  to  herself,  to  employ, 
encourage  good  citizens,  to  excite  every  one  to  virtue  by  hon-  ^^^^  "** 
ours  and  rewards,  and  to  intrust  with  employments  such  per-  "^     *' 
sons  only  as  are  capable  of  properly  discharging  them.     In 
the  next  place,  it  is  a  duty  the  nation  owes  to  individuals,  to 
show  herself  duly  attentive  to  reward  and  honour  merit.     Al- 
though a  sovereign  has  the  power  of  distributing  his  favours 
and  employments  to  whomsoever  he  pleases,  and  nobody  has  tk 
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TOOK  r.    perfect  rigbt  to  any  post  or  dignity, — ^yet  a  man  ivlio  by  in* 
— ^li^HL.  tense  application  has  qualified  himself  to  become  usefiil  tohij 
country,  and  he  >7ho  has  rendered  some  signal  service  to  the 
state,  may  justly  complain  if  the  prince  overlooks  them,  in 
order  to  advance  useless  men  without  merit.     This  is  treating 
them  with  an  ingratitude  that  is  wholly  unjustifiable,  and 
adapted  only  to  extinguish  emulation.     There  is  hardly  any 
fault  that  in  the  course  of  time  can  become  more  prejudicial 
to  a  state :  it  introduces  into  it  a  general  relaxation ;  and  its 
public  affairs,  being  managed  by  incompetent  hands,  cannot 
[  81  ]   fail  to  be  attended  with  ill-success.     A  powerful  state  may 
support  itself  for  some  time  by  its  own  weight ;  but  at  lengtb 
it  falls  into  decay ;  and  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  those  revolutions  observable  in  great  empires.    The 
sovereign  is  attentive  to  the  choice  of  those  he  employs,  wliile 
he  feels  himself  obliged  to  watch  over  his  own  safety,  and  to 
be  on  his  guard :  but  when  once  he  thinks  himself  elevated  to 
such  a  pitch  of  greatness  and  power  as  leaves  him  nothing  to 
fear,  he  follows  his  own  caprice,  and  all  public  offices  are  dis^ 
tributed  by  favour. 
;  169.  Pun-     The  punishment  of  trangressors  commonly  belongs  to  dis- 
lament  of   tributive  justice,  of  which  it  is  really  a  breach ;  since  good 
nagrea-    Q^^^y  requires  that  malefactors  should  be  made  to  suffer  the 
punishments  they  have  deserved.     But,  if  we  would  clearly 
establish  this  on  its  true  foundations,  we  must  recur  to  first 
ff*the^rf  h°t  P^'^cipl^s.     The  right  of  punishing,  which  in  a  state  of  nature 
of  puniX    belongs  to  each  individual,  is  founded  on  the  right  of  personal 
ing.  safety.     Every  man  has  a  right  to  preserve  himself  from  in- 

jury, and  by  force  to  provide  for  his  own  security  against 
those  who  unjustly  attack  him.  For  this  purpose  he  niAy, 
when  injured,  inflict  a  punishment  on  the  aggressor,  as  well 
with  the  view  of  putting  it  out  of  his  power  to  injure  him  for 
the  future,  or  of  reforming  him,  as  of  restraining,  by  his  ei- 
ample,  all  those  who  might  be  tempted  to  imitate  him.  Now, 
when  men  unite  in  society, — as  the  society  is  thenceforward 
charged  with  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  safety  of  its  mem« 
bers,  the  individuals  all  resign  to  it  their  private  right  of  pun- 
ishing. To  the  whole  body,  therefore,  it  belongs  to  avenge 
private  injuries,  while  it  protects  the  citizens  at  large.  And 
as  it  is  a  moral  person,  capable  also  of  being  injured,  it  has  a 
right  to  provide  for  its  own  safety,  by  punishing  those  who 
trespass  against  it ; — ^that  is  to  say,  it  has  a  right  to  punish 
public  delinquents.  Hence  arises  the  right  of  the  sword,  which 
belongs  to  a  nation,  or  to  its  conductor.  When  the  society  us« 
it  against  another  nation,  they  make  war;  when  they  exert  it 
in  punishing  an  individual,  they  exercise  vindictive  justice. 
Two  things  are  to  be  considered  in  this  part  of  government, 
— the  laws,  and  their  execution. 
}  iro.  Cri-  It  would  be  dangerous  to  leave  the  punishment  of  transgres 
Binai  Uws.  gorg  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  those  who  are  invested  with 
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avchority.     The  passions  might  interfere  in  a  business  irhich    •<><«  *• 

ought  to  be  regulated  only  by  justice  and  wisdom.     The  pun • 

ishment  pre-ordained  for  an  evil  action,  lays  a  more  effectual 
restraint  on  the  wicked  than  a  vague  fear,  in  which  they  may 
deceive  themselves.  In  short,  the  people,  who  arc  commonly 
moved  at  the  sightiof  a  suffering  wretch,  are  better  convinced 
of  the  justice  of  his  punishment,  when  it  is  inflicted  by  the  laws 
themselves.  Every  well-governed  state  ought  then  to  have  its 
laws  for  the  punishment  of  criminals.  It  belongs  to  the  legisla- 
tive power,  whatever  that  be,  to  establish  them  with  justice  and 
wisdom.  But  this  is  not  a  proper  place  for  giving  a  general 
theory  of  them :  we  shall  therefore  only  say  that  each  nation 
ought,  in  this  as  in  every  other  instance,  to  choose  such  laws 
as  may  best  suit  her  peculiar  circumstances. 

We  shall  only  make  one  observation,  which  is  connected  |  i^i.  De- 
with  the  subject  in  hand,  and  relates  to  the  degree  of  punish-?"®  ^^  p*"** 
ment.  From  the  foundation  even  of  the  right  of  punishing,  "r™g2  1 
and  from  the  lawful  end  of  inflicting  penalties,  arises  the  ne-  *-  -^ 
cessity  of  keeping  them  within  just  bounds.  Since  they  are 
designed  to  procure  the  safety  of  the  state  and  of  the  citizens, 
they  ought  never  to  be  extended  beyond  what  that  safety  re- 
quires. To  say  that  any  punishment  is  just  since  the  trans- 
gressor knew  before-hand  the  penalty  he  was  about  to  incur, 
is  using  a  barbarous  language,  repugnant  to  humanity,  and  to 
the  law  of  nature,  which  forbids  our  doing  any  ill  to  others, 
unless  they  lay  us  under  the  necessity  of  inflicting  it  in  our 
own  defence  and  for  our  own  security.  Whenever  then  a 
particular  crime  is  not  much  to  be  feared  in  society,  as  when 
the  opportunities  of  committing  it  are  very  rare,  or  when  the 
subjects  are  not  inclined  to  it,  too  rigorous  punishments  ought 
not  to  be  used  to  suppress  it.  Attention  ought  also  to  be  paid 
to  the  nature  of  the  crime;  and  the  punishment  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  injury  done  to  the  public  tran- 
quillity and  the  safety  of  society,  and  the  wickedness  it  sup- 
poses in  the  criminal. 

These  maxims  are  not  only  dictated  by  justice  and  equity, 
but  also  as  forcibly  recommended  by  prudence  and  the  art 
of  government.  Experience  shows  us  that  the  imagination 
becomes  familiarized  to  objects  which  are  frequently  present- 
ed to  it.  If,  therefore,  terrible  punishments  are  multiplied, 
the  people  will  become  daily  less  affected  by  them,  and  at 
length  contract,  like  the  Japanese,  a  savage  and  ferocious 
character : — these  bloody  spectacles  will  then  no  longer  pro- 
duce the  effect  designed ;  for  they  will  cease  to  terrify  the 
wicked.  It  is  with  these  examples  as  with  honours : — a  prince 
who  multiplies  .titles  and  distinctions  to  excess,  soon  depre- 
ciates them,  and  makes  an  injudicious  use  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  convenient  springs  of  government.  When  we 
recollect  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Komans  with  respect  to 
criminals — when  we  reflect  on  their  scrupulous  attention  to 
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BOOK  t.  spare  the  blood  of  the  citizens, — ^we  cannot  fail  to  be  stmck 
cgAP.  xm.  ^^  seeing  with  how  little  ceremony  it  is  now-ardays  shed  in  the 
generality  of  states  Was  then  the  Roman  republic  but  in 
governed  ?  Does  better  order  and  greater  security  reign  among 
us  ? — It  is  not  so  much  the  cruelty  of  the  punishments,  v 
a  strict  punctuality  in  enforcing  the  penal  code,  that  keeps 
mankind  within  the  bounds  of  duty :  and  if  simple  robbery  k 
punished  with  death,  what  further  punishment  is  reseryed  to 
check  the  hand  of  the  murderer  ? 
1 172.  Ex  The  execution  of  the  laws  belongs  to  the  conductor  of  the 
eoation  of  gtate :  he  is  intrusted  with  the  care  of  it,  and  is  indispensably 
the  laws,  obliged  to  discharge  it  with  wisdom.  The  prince  then  is  to 
see  that  the  criminal  laws  be  put  in  execution ;  but  he  is  not 
to  attempt  in  his  own  person  to  try  the  guilty.  Besides  the 
[  83  ]  reasons  we  have  already  alleged  in  treating  of  civil  causes,  and 
which  are  of  still  greater  weight  in  regard  to  those  of  a  crimi- 
nal nature — ^to  appear  in  the  character  of  a  judge  pronouncing 
sentence  on  a  wretched  criminal,  would  ill  become  the  majesty 
of  the  sovereign,  who  ought  in  every  thing  to  appear  as  the 
father  of  his  people.  It  is  a  very  wise  maxim  commonly  re- 
ceived in  France,  that  the  prince  onsht  to  reserve  to  himself 
all  matters  of  favour,  and  leave  it  to  the  magistrates  to  execute 
the  rigour  of  justice.  But  then  justice  ought  to  be  exercised 
in  his  name,  and  under  his  authority.  A  good  prince  will 
keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates ;  he 
will  oblige  them  to  observe  scrupulously  the  established  forms, 
and  will  himself  take  care  never  to '  break  through  them. 
Every  sovereign  who  neglects  or  violates  the  forms  of  justice 
in  the  prosecution  of  criminals,  makes  large  strides  towards 
tyranny ;  and  the  liberty  of  the  citizens  is  at  an  end  when  once 
they  cease  to  be  certain  that  they  cannot  be  condemned,  except 
in  pursuance  of  the  laws,  according,  to  the  established  forms, 
and  by  their  ordinary  judges.  The  custom  of  committing  the 
trial  of  the  accused  party  to  commissioners  chosen  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  court,  was  the  tyrannical  invention  of  some  minis- 
ters who  abused  the  authority  of  their  master.  By  this  irregD- 
lar  and  odious  procedure,  a  famous  minister  always  succeed- 
ed in  destroying  his  enemies.  A  good  prince  will  never  give 
his  consent  to  such  a  procee'ling,  if  he  has  sufficient  discern- 
ment to  foresee  the  dreadful  abuse  his  ministers  may  make  of 
it.  If  the  prince  ought  not  to  pass  sentence  himself — for  the 
same  reason,  he  ought  not  to  aggravate  the  sentence  passed 
by  the  judges. 
}  173.  Right  The  very  nature  of  government  requires  that  the  executor 
af  pwdcn-  ^f  ^jj^  jg^^g  should  have  the  power  of  dispensing  with  them 
when  this  may  be  done  without  injury  to  any  person,  and  in 
certain  particular  cases  where  the  welfare  of  the  state  requires 
an  exception.  Hence  the  right  of  granting  pardons  is  one  of 
the  attributes  of  sovereignty.  But,  in  his  whole  conduct,  in 
his  severity  as  well  as  his  mercy^  the  sovereign  ought  to  have 
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no  other  object  in  view  than  the  greater  advantage  of  soci-    booil  i. 
ety.    A  wise  prince  knows  how  to   reconcile  justice   with -H5±£iJElI!!: 
clemency — the  care  of  the  public  safety  with  that  pity  which 
is  due  to  the  unfortunate. 

The  internal  police  consists  in  the  attention  of  the  prince  J 174.   in- 
and  magistrates  to  preserve  every  thing  in  order.     Wise  re-  tf ™*^  p<>- 
gulations  ought  to  prescribe  whatever  will  best  contribute  to  ^*®®' 
the  public  safety,  utility,  and  convenience  ;  and  those  who  are 
invested  with  authority  cannot  be  too  attentive  to  enforce  them. 
By  a  wise  police,  the  sovereign  accustoms  the  people  to  order 
and  obedience,  and  preserves  peace,  ''ranquillity,  and  concord 
among  the  citizens.     The  magistrates  of  Holland  are  said  to 
possess  extraordinary  talents  in  this  respect : — a  better  police 
prevails  in  their  cities,  and  even  their  establishments  in  the 
Indies,  than  in  any  other  places  in  the  known  world.  [  ^^  ] 

Laws  and  the  authority  of  the  magistrates  having  been  bub-  §  175.  Duel, 
stituted  in  the  room  of  private  war,  the  conductors  of  a  nation  ^^  "°*^® 
)ught  not  to  sufier  individuals  to  attempt  to  do  themselves  jus-  /^^  *  * 
tice,  when  they  can  have  recourse  to  the  magistrates.    Duelling 
— that  species  of  combat,  in  which  the  parties  engage  on  account 
of  a  private  quarrel — ^is  a  manifest  disorder,  repugnant  to  the 
ends  of  civil  society.     This  frenzy  was  unknown  to  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans,  who  raised  to  such  a  height  the 
glory  of  their  arms :  we  received  it  from  barbarous  nations 
who  knew  no  other  law  but  the  sword.     Louis  XIV.  deserves 
the  greatest  praise  for  his  endeavours  to  abolish  this  savage 
custom. 

But  why  was  not  that  prince  made  sensible  that  the  most  j  170. 
severe  punishments  were  incapable  of  curing  the  rage  for  du-  Meana  of 
elling  ?     They  did  not  reach  the  source  of  the  evil ;  and  since  ^"**^°*^. 
a  ridiculous  prejudice  had  persuaded  all  the  nobility  and  gen- ^1^^,^**^,^  ** 
tlemen  of  the  army,  that  a  man  who  wears  a  sword  is  bound 
in  honour  to  avenge  with  his  own  hand  the  least  injury  he  has 
received ;  this  is  the  principle  on  which  it  is  proper  to  proceed. 
We  must  destroy  this  prejudice,  or  restrain  it  by  a  motive  of 
the  same  nature.     While  a  nobleman,  by  obeying  the  law, 
shall  be  regarded  by  his  equals  as  a  coward  and  as  a  man  dis- 
honoured— while  an  officer  in  the  same  case  shall  be  forced  to 
quit  the  service — can  you  hinder  his  fighting  by  threatening 
him  with  death  ?     On  the  contrary,  he  will  place  a  part  of  his 
bravery  in  doubly  exposing  his  life  in  order  to  wash  away  the 
affront.     And,  certainly,  while  the  prejudice  subsists,  while  a 
nobleman  or  an  officer  cannot  act  in  opposition  to  it,  without 
embittering  the  rest  of  his  life,  I  do  not  know  whether  we  can 
justly  punish  him  who  is  forced  to  submit  to  his  tyranny,  or 
whether  he  be  very  guilty  with  respect  to  morality.     That 

(54)  As  to  the  legal  view  of  the  of-    Aid.  462;  and  Burn'i   J.  26  ed.  tit* 
fence  of  duelling  in  England,  see  6  East    ''  Duelling." 
Kep.  260 ;  2  East  Rep.  581 ;  2  Barn.  A 
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BOOK  I.  worldly  honour,  be  it  as  false  and  chimerical  as  you  plef«e,  is 
CHAP.  XIII.  ^^  Yiiia  a  substantial  and  necessary  possession,  since  withont 
it  he  can  neither  live  with  his  equals,  nor  exercise  a  profession 
that  is  often  his  only  resource.  When,  therefore,  any  insolent 
fellow  would  unjustly  ravish  from  him  that  chimera  bo  esteem- 
ed and  80  necessary,  why  may  he  not  defend  it  as  he  would  his 
life  and  property  against  a  robber  ?  As  the  state  does  not 
permit  an  individual  to  pursue  with  arnA  in  his  hand  the  usur- 
per of  his  property,  because  he  may  obtain  justice  from  the 
magistrate — so,  if  the  sovereign  will  not  allow  him  todrawhia 
sword  against  the  man  from  whom  he  has  received  an  insult, 
he  ought  necessarily  to  take  such  measures  that  the  patience 
and  obedience  of  the  citizen  who  has  been  insulted  shall  not 
prove  prejudicial  to  him.  Society  cannot  deprive  man  of  his 
natural  right  of  making  war  against  an  aggressor,  without  fur- 
nishing him  with  some  other  means  of  securing  himself  from 
the  evil  his  enemy  would  do  him.  On  all  those  occasions 
where  the  public  authority  cannot  lend  us  its  assistance,  we 
resume  our  original  and  natural  right  of  self-defence.  Thw 
a  traveller  may,  without  hesitation,  kill  the  robber  who  at- 
{  8f}  ]  *acks  him  on  the  highway ;  because  it  would,  at  that  moment 
be  in  vain  for  him  to  implore  the  protection  of  the  laws  and 
of  the  magistrate.  Thus  a  chaste  virgin  would  be  praised  for 
taking  away  the  life  of  a  brutal  ravisher  who  attempted  to 
force  her  to  his  desires. 

Till  men  have  got  rid  of  this  Gothic  idea,  that  honour  obliges 
them,  even  in  contempt  of  the  laws,  to  avenge  their  per- 
sonal injuries  with  their  own  hands,  the  ncost  effectual  method 
of  putting  a  stop  to  the  effects  of  this  prejudice  would  perhap 
be  to  make  a  total  distinction  between  the  offended  and  tli« 
aggressor — to  pardon  the  former  without  diflSculty,  when  it 
appears  that  his  honour  has  been  really  attacked — and  to  ex- 
ercise justice  without  mercy  on  the  party  who  has  committed 
the  outrage.  And  as  to  those  who  draw  the  sword  for  trifles 
and  punctilios,  for  little  piques,  or  railleries  in  which  hononr 
is  not  concerned,  I  would  have  them  severely  punished.  By 
this  means  a  restraint  would  be  put  on  those  peevish  and  ui- 
Solent  folks  who  often  reduce  even  the  moderate  men  to  a 
necessity  of  chastising  them.  Every  one  would  be  on  h^ 
guard,  to  avoid  being  considered  as  the  aggressor ;  and  witn 
a  view  to  gain  the  advantage  of  engaging  in  duel  (if  ™j" 
avoidable)  without  incurring  the  penalties  of  the  law,  botn 
parties  would  curb  their  passions;  by  which  means  the 
quarrel  would  fall  of  itself,  and  be  attended  with  no  con- 
sequences. It  frequently  happens  that  a  bully  is  at  hottoin 
a  coward ;  he  gives  himself  haughty  airs,  and  offers  insult,  w 
hopes  that  the  rigour  of  the  law  will  oblige  people  to  p^^  '^P 
with  his  insolence.  And  what  is  the  consequence  ? — A  ©^ 
cf  spirit  will  run  every  risk,  rather  than  submit  to  be  insw^' 
ed :  the  aggressor  dares  not  recede :  and  a  combat  ensues, 
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which  would  not  have  taken  place,  if  the  latter  could  have    »oo"f  »• 
once  imagined  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  other  i^5^.£L: 
from  chastising  him  for  his  presumption — ^the  offended  per- 
son being  acquitted  by  the  same  law  that  condemns  the  ag- 
gressor. 

To  this  first  law,  whose  efficacy  would,  I  doubt  not,  be  soon 
proved  by  experience,  it  would  be  proper  to  add  the  following  • 

regulations : — 1.  Since  it  is  an  established  custom  that  the 
nobility  and  military  men  should  appear  armed,  even  in  time 
of  peace,  care  should  be  taken  to  enforce  a  rigid  observance  of 
the  laws  which  allow  the  privilege  of  wearing  swords  to  these 
two  orders  of  men  only.     2.  It  would  be  proper  to  establish 
a  particular  court,  to  determine,  in  a  summary  manner,  all 
affairs  of  honour  between  persons  of  these  two  orders.     The 
marshals'  court  in  France  is  in  possession  of  this  power ;  and 
it  might  be  invested  with  it  in  a  more  formal  manner  and  to 
a  greater   extent.     The  governors  of  provinces  and  strong 
places,  with  their  general  officers — the  colonels  and  captains  of 
each  regiment — ^might,  in  this  particular,  act  as  deputies  to 
the  marshals.     These  courts,  each  in  his  own  department, 
should  alone  confer  the  right  of  wearing  a  sword.     Every  no- 
bleman at  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  every  soldier 
at  his  entrance  into  the  regiment,  should  be  obliged  to  appear 
before  the  court  to  receive  the  sword.     3.  On  its  being  there   [  86   J 
delivered  to  him,  he  should  be  informed  that  it  is  intrusted  to 
him  only  for  the  defence  of  his  country ;  and  care  might  be 
taken  to  inspire  him  with  true  ideas  of  honour.     4.  It  appears 
to  me  of  great  importance  to  establish,  for  different  cases,  pun- 
ishments of  a  different  nature.     Whoever  should  so  far  forget 
himself,  as,  either  by  word  or  deed,  to  insult  a  man  who  wears 
a  sword,  might  be  degraded  from  the  rank  of  nobility,  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  carrying  arms,  and  subjected  to  corporal 
punishment — even  the  punishment  of  death,  according  to  the 
grossness  of  the  insult :  and,  as  I  before  observed,  no  favour 
should  be  shown  to  the  offender  in  case  a  duel  was  the  conse- 
quence, while  at  the  same  time  the  other  party  should  stand 
fully  acquitted.     Those  who  fight  on  slight  occasions,  I  would 
not  have  condemned  to  death,  unless  in  such  cases  where  the 
author  of  the  quarrel — he,  I  mean,  who  carried  it  so  far  as  to 
draw  his  sword,  or  to  give  the  challenge — ^has  killed  his  ad- 
versary.    People  hope  to  escape  punishment  when  it  is  too 
severe ;  and,  besides,  a  capital  punishment  in  such  cases  is  not 
considered  as  infamous.     But  let  them  be  ignominiously  de- 
graded from  the  rank  of  nobility  and  the  use  of  arms,  and  for 
ever  deprived  of  the  right  of  wearing  a  sword,  without  the  least 
hope  of  pardon :  this  would  be  the  most  proper  method  to  re- 
strain men  of  spirit,  provided  that  due  care  was  taken  to  make 
a  distinction  between  different  offenders,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  the  offence.     As  to  persons  below  the  rank  of  nobility, 
and  who  do  not  belong  to  the  army,  their  quarrels  should  be 
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«?^^Jr..  left  to  the  cognisance  of  the  ordinary  courts,  which  in  caseoi 
bloodshed  should  punish  the  offenders  according  to  the  com- 
mon laws  against  violence  and  murder.  It  should  be  the  same 
with  respect  to  any  quarrel  that  might  arise  between  a  com- 
moner and  a  man  entitled  to  carry  arms :  it  is  the  business  of 
the  ordinary  magistrate  to  preserve  order  and  peace  betveen 
those  two  classes  of  men,  who  cannot  have  any  points  of  hon- 
our to  settle  the  one  with  the  other.  To  protect  the  people 
against  the  violence  of  those  who  wear  the  sword,  and  to 
punish  the  former  severely  if  they  should  dare  to  insult  the 
latter,  should  further  be,  as  it  is  at  present,  the  business  of 
the  magistrate. 

I  am  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  these  regulations,  and 
this  method  of  proceeding,  if  strictly  adhered  to,  would  extir- 
pate that  monster,  duelling,  which  the  most  severe  laws  hare 
been  unable  to  restrain.  They  go  to  the  source  of  the  evil,  bj 
preventing  quarrels,  and  oppose  a  lively  sensation  of  true  ami 
real  honour  to  that  false  and  punctilious  honour  which  occa- 
sions the  spilling  of  so  much  blood.  It  would  be  wortby  a 
great  monarch  to  make  a  trial  of  it :  its  success  would  immor- 
talize his  name :  and  by  tlie  bare  attempt  he  would  merit  the 
love  and  gratitude  of  his  people. 


[  87  ]  CHAP.  XIV. 

CHAP.  XIV.  THB   THIRD    OBJECT    OP  A  GOOD    GOVERNMENT, — ^TO  FOBTIFT 

ITSELF   AGAINST   EXTERNAL   ATTACKS. 


{177.  Ana-  ^E  have  treated  at  large  of  what  relates  to  the  felicitjof 
to^fort^f  ^it-  *  T^^^^o^  •  ^^^  subject  is  equally  copious  and  coraplicate*i 
fleif  against  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  procccd  to  a  third  division  of  the  duties  which  s 


tocJ's.  of  the  ends  of  political  society  is  to  defend  itself  with  its  com- 

bined strength  against  all  external  insult  or  violence  (§  l^J- 
If  the  society  is  not  in  a  condition  to  repulse  an  aggressor," 
is  very  imperfect, — it  is  unequal  to  the  principal  object  of  i^^* 
destination,  and  cannot  long  subsist.  The  nation  ought  to 
put  itself  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  able  to  repel  and  humble  an 
unjust  enemy :  this  is  an  important  duty,  which  the  care  of 
its  own  perfection,  and  oven  of  its  preservation,  imposes  W 
on  the  state  and  its  conductor. 
i  178.  Nft-  It  is  its  strength  alone  that  can  enable  a  nation  to  repuJs* 
tionai  all  aggressors,  to  secure  its  rights,  and  render  itself  evert- 

•twngth.      yf]^QYe  respectable.     It  is  called  upon  by  every  possible  inoti« 
to  neglect  no  circumstance  that-  can  tend  to  place  it  in  ^^ 
happy  situation.     The  strength  of  a  state  consists  in  ^. 
things, — the  number  of  the  citizens,  their  military  virtues,  8fl<* 
ido 
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their  ricbee.     13  nder  this  last  article  we  may  comprehend  fort-    book  i. 
resses,  artillery,  arms,  horses,  ammunition,  and,  in  general, -5^^^--- 
all  that  immense  apparatus  at  present  necessary  in  war,  since 
they  can  all  be  procured  with  money. 

To  increase  the  number  of  the  citizens  as  far  as  it  is  pos-i  1^9.    in 
sible  or  convenient^  is  then  one  of  the  first  objects  that  claim  *^"**®  ^/ 
the  attentive  care  of  the  state  or  its  conductor :  and  this  will  be  ^55" 
successfully  effected  by  complying  with  the  obligation  to  procure 
the  country  a  plenty  of  the  necessaries  of  lije^ — by  enabling 
the  people  to  support  their  families  with  the  fruits  of  their 
labour^ — by  giving  proper  directions  that  the  poorer  classes, 
and  especially  the  husbandmen,  be  not  harassed  and  oppressed 
by  the  levying  of  taxes, — by  governing  with  mildness,  and 
in  a  manner  which,  instead  of  disgusting  and  dispersing  the 
present  subjects  of  the  state,  shall  rather  attract  new  ones, — 
and,  finally,  by  encouraging   marriage,  after   the   example 
of  the  Romans.     That  nation,  so  attentive  to  every  thing 
capable   of    increasing   and   supporting   their  power,  made 
wise  laws  against  celibacy  (as  we  have  already  observed  in 
§  149),  and  granted  privileges  and  exemptions  to  married 
men,  particularly  to  those  who  had  numerous  families  :  laws 
that  were  equally  wise  and  just,  since  a  citizen  who  rears   [  88  ] 
subjects  for  the  state  has  a  right  to  expect  more  favour  from 
it  than  the  man  who  choose^ to  live  for  himself  alone.'*' 

Every  thing  tending  to  depopulate  a  country  is  a  defect  in 
a  state  not  overstocked  with  inhabitants.     We  have  already 
spoken  of  convents  and  the  celibacy  of  priests.     It  is  strange 
that  establishments  so  directly  repugnant  to  the  duties  of  a 
man  and  citizen,  as  well  as  to  the  advantage  and  safety  of 
society,  should  have  found  such  favour,  and  that  princes,  in- 
stead of  opposing  them,  as  it  was  their  duty  to  do,  should  have  • 
protected  and  enriched  them.     A  system  of  policy,  that  dex- 
trously  took  advantage  of  superstition  to  extend  its  own  power^^ 
led  princes  and  subjects  astray,  caused  them  to  mistake  their 
real  duties,  and  blinded  sovereigns  even  with  respect  to  their 
own  interest.    Experience  seems  at  length  to  have  opened  the- 
eyes  of  nations  and  their  conductors  ;  the  pope  himself  (let  \m^ 
mention  it  to  the  honour  of  Benedict  XIY.)  endeavors  gradi- 


(66)  Thia  snbjeoty  and  the  necessity  and  in  fayonr  of  celibacy.     "Yidetaj 

for  endeavouring  to  discourage  tlie  in-  esse  matrimonii  et  stupri    differentia, 

crease  of  population,  have,  in  recent  (says    TertolUan):    sed    ntrobique  est 

years,    occasioned   tlie   publication    of  communioatio.f    Ergo,  inquis,  et  primas 

numerous  works.    See  them  commented  nupUos  damnas?    Neo  immerito,  quo* 

upon,  1  Chitty's  Commercial  Law,  1,  2,  niam  et  ipssB  constant  ex  eo  quod  est 

Jkc.  stuprum."    Exhort.  Castit.    And  thus 

* '  It  is  impossible  to  suppress  the  Jerome :  "  Hanc  tantum  esse  diffcrenti- 

emotions  of  indignation  that  ary^e  on  am    inter   uzorem    et    soortum,  quodi 

reading  what  some  of  the  fathers  of  the  tolerabilin  i    sit    nni    esse    pzostitutani . 

ehuroh  have  written  against  manriage,  quam  plnribns.' 
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his  dominions  are  any  longer  permitted  to  take  the  vow  of 
celibacy  before  they  are  twenty-five  years  of  age.  That  wise 
pontiff  gives  the  sovereigns  of  his  communion  a  salutary  ex- 
ample ;  he  invites  them  to  attend  at  length  to  the  safety  of 
their  states, — to  narrow  at  least,  if  they  cannot  entirely  close 
up,  the  avenues  of  that  sink  that  drains  their  dominions.  Take 
a  view  of  Germany ;  and  there,  in  countries  which  are  in  all 
other  respects  upon  an  equal  footing,  you  will  see  the  protest- 
ant  states  twice  as  populous  as  the  catholic  ones.  Compare 
the  desert  state  of  Spain  with  that  of  England,  teeming  with 
inhabitants:  survey  many  fine  provinces,  even  iA  France, 
destitute  of  hands  to  till  the  soil ;  and  then  tell  me,  whether 
the  many  thousands  of  both  sexes,  who  are  now  locked  up  in 
convents,  would  not  serve  God  and  their  couiftry  infinitely 
better  by  peopling  those  fertile  plains  with  useful  cultivators  ? 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland  are 
nevertheless  very  populous :  but  this  is  owing  to  a  profound 
peace,  and  the  nature  of  the  government,  which  abundantly 
repair  the  losses  occasioned  by  convents.  Liberty  is  able  to 
remedy  the  greatest  evils ;  it  is  the  soul  of  a  state,  and  was 
with  great  justice  called  by  the  Romans  alma  Libertas. 
i  180.  Vfv-  A  cowardly  and  undisciplined  multitude  are  incapable  of  re- 
lour.  pulsing  a  warlike  enemy :  the  iftrength  of  the  state  consists 

less  in  the  number  than  the  military  virtues  of  its  citizens.  Va- 
lour, that  heroic  virtue  which  makes  us  undauntedly  enconnter 
[  89  ]  danger  in  defence  of  our  country,  is  the  firmest  support  of  the 
state :  it  renders  it  formidable  to  its  enemies,  and  often  even 
saves  it  the  trouble  of  defending  itself.  A  state  whose  repn- 
tation  in  this  respect  is  once  well  established,  will  be  seldom 
attacked,  if  it  does  not  provoke  other  states  by  its  enterprises. 
For  above  two  centuries  the  Swiss  have  enjoyed  a  profound 
V  peace,'  while  the  din  of  arms  resounded  all  around  them,  and 
the  rest  of  Europe  was  desolated  by  the  ravages  of  war.  Na- 
ture gives  the  foundation  of  valour ;  but  various  causes  may 
animate  it,  weaken  it,  and  even  destroy  it.  A  nation  ought 
then  to  seek  after  and  cultivate  a  virtue  so  useful ;  and  a 
prudent  sovereign  will  take  all  possible  measures  to  inspire 
his  subjects  with  it : — ^his  wisdom  will  point  out  to  him  the 
means.  It  is  this  generous  flame  that  animates  the  French 
nobility :  fired  with  a  love  of  glory  and  of  their  country,  they 
fly  to  battle,  and  cheerfully  spill  their  blood  in  the  field  of 
honour.  To  what  an  extent  would  they  not  carry  their  con- 
quests, if  that  kingdom  were  surrounded  by  nations  less  war- 
like !  The  Briton,  generous  and  intrepid.,  resembles  a  lion 
in  combat ;  and,  in  general,  the  nations  of  Europe  surpass  in 
biavery  all  the  other  people  upon  earth. 
;  181.  But  valour  alone  is  not  always  successful  in  war :  constant 

Other  mill-  succcss  Can  Only  be  obtained  by  an  assemblage  of  all  the  mi- 
"""^  "*'*"'"  litary  virtues.     History  shows  us  the  importance  of  ability 
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m  the  commanders,  of  military  discipline,  frugality,  bodily  book  i. 
strength,  dexterity,  and  being  inured  to  fatigue  and  labour,  -^itfl^il: 
These  are  so  many  distinct  branches  which  a  nation  ought 
carefully  to  cultivate.  It  was  the  assemblage  of  all  these 
that  raised  so  high  the  glory  of  the  Romans,  and  rendered 
them  the  masters  of  the  world.  It  were  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  valour  alone  produced  those  illustrious  exploits  of  the 
ancient  Swiss — ^the  victories  of  Morgarten,  Sempach,  Laupen, 
Morat,  and  many  others.  The  Swiss  not  only  fought  with 
intrepidity :  they  studied  the  art  of  war, — they  inured  them- 
selves to  its  toils, — they  accustomed  themselves  to  the  prac- 
tice of  all  its  manoeuvres, — and  their  very  love  of  liberty  made 
them  submit  to  a  discipline  which  could  alone  secure  to  them 
that  treasury  and  save  their  country.  Their  troops  were  no 
less  celebrated  for  their  discipline  than  their  bravery.  Me- 
zeray,  after  having  given  an  account  of  the  behaviour  of  the 
Swiss  at  the  battle  of  Dreux,  adds  these  remarkable  words : 
"  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  oflScers  of  both  sides  who  were  pre- 
sent, the  Swiss,  in  that  battle,  under  every  trial,  against  in- 
fantry and  cavalry,  against  French  and  against  Germans, 
gained  the  palm  for  military  discipline,  and  acquired  the  re- 
putation of  being  the  best  infantry  in  the  world."* 

Finally,  the  wealth  of  a  nation  constitutes  a  considerable  j  is2. 
part  of  its  power,  especially  in  modern  times,  when  war  re-  Richeg. 
quires  such  immense  expenses.     It  is  not  simply  in  the  re- 
venues of  the  sovereign,  or  the  public  treasure,  that  the  riches 
of  a  nation  consist :  its  opulence  is  also  rated  from  the  wealth    [  90  ] 
of  individuals.     We  commonly  call  a  nation  rich,  when  it 
contains  a  great  number  of  citizens  in  easy  and  affluent  cir- 
cumstances.    The  wealth  of  private  persons  really  increases 
the  strength  of  the  nation ;  since  they  are  capable  of  contri- 
buting large  gtims  towards  supplying  the  necessities  of  the 
state,  and  that,  in  a  case  of  extremity,  the  sovereign  may  even 
employ  all  the  riches  of  his  subjects  in  the  defence,  and  for 
the  safety  of  the  state,  in  virtue  of  the  supreme  command 
with  which  he  is  invested,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show.     The 
hation,  then,' ought  to  endeavour  to  acquire  those  public  and 
private  riches  that  are  of  such  use  to  it :  and  this  is  a  new 
reason  for  encouraging  a  commerce  with  other  nations,  which  , 
is  the  source  from  whence  they  flow, — and  a  new  motive  for 
the   sovereign   to   keep  a  watchful   eye   over   the   different 
branches  of  foreign  trade  carried  on  by  his  subjects,  in  order 
that  he  may  preserve  and  protect  the  profitable  branches,    . 
and  cut  off  those  that  occasion  the  exportation  of  gold  and 
silver. 

It  is  requisite  that  the  state  should  possess  an  income  pro-  §  183.  PuIk 
portionate  to  its  necessary  expenditures.  That  income  may  lie  reTenuw 
be  supplied  by  various  means, — by  lands  reserved  for  that*"^**^^ 


•  History  of  France,  vol.  IL  p.  888. 
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BOOK  T.    purpose,  bj  contributions,  taxes  of  different  kinds,  &c. — ^bnt 
CHAP.  XIV.  q£  |.jjjg  subject  we  shall  treat  in  another  place. 

f  184.   The     We  have  here  summed  up  the  principal  ingredients  that 
nation  ought  constitute  that  strength  which  a  nation  ought  to  augment  and 
^^^^"     improve.     Can  it  be  necessary  to  add  the  observation,  that 
power  by  U-  J^bis  desirable  object  is  not  to  be  pursued  by  any  other  me- 
Ugti  means,  thods  than  such  as  are  just  and  innocent  ?     A  laudable  end 
is  not  sufiBcient  to  sanctify  the  means ;  for  these  ought  to  be 
in  their  own  nature  lawful.     The  law  of  nature  cannot  con- 
tradict itself:  if  it  forbids  an  action  as  unjust  or  dishonest  in 
its  own  nature,  it  can  never  permit  it  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever.    And  therefore  in  those  cases  where  that  object,  in 
itself  so  valuable  and  so  praiseworthy,  cannot  be  attained 
without  employing  unlawful  means,  it  ought  to  be  considered 
as  unattainable,  and  consequently  be  relinquished.     Thus,  ^  c 
shall  show,  in  treating  of  the  just  causes  of  war,  that  a  nation 
'  is  not  allowed  to  attack  another  with  a  view  to  aggrandize 
itself  by  subduing  and  giving  law  to  the  latter.     This  is  just 
the  same  as  if  a  private  person  should  attempt  to  enrich  him- 
self by  seizing  his  neighbour's  property. 
;  186.  Pow-     The  power  of  a  nation  is  relative,  and  ought  to  be  measured 
«rw  but  re-  j^y  ^.j^^^  ^f  j^g  neighbours,  or  of  all  the  nations  from  -whom  it 
has  any  thing  to  fear.     The  state  is  sufficiently  powerful  when 
it  is  capable  of  causing  itself  to  be  respected,  and  of  repelling 
whoever  would  attack  it.     It  may*be  placed  in  this  happy 
situation,  either  by  keeping  up  its  own  strength  equal  or  even 
superior  to  that  of  its  neighbours,  or  by  preventing  their 
rising  to  a  predominant  and  formidable  power.     But  we  can- 
not show  here  in  what  cases  and  by  what  means  a  state  may 
[  91  ]   justly  set  bounds  to  the  power  of  another.     It  is  necessary, 
first,  to  explain  the  duties  of  a  nation  towards  others,  in  order 
to  combine  them   afterwards  with  its  duties  .towards  itself* 
For  the  present,  we  shall  only  observe,  that  a  nation,  while 
it  obeys  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  wise  policy  in  this  in« 
stance,  ought  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  maxims  of  justice. 


CHAP.  XV. 

CHAP.  3cy.  OF  THB  GLORT  OP  A  NATION. 

S 186.  Ad-  THE  glory  of  a  nation  is  intimately  connected  with  its 
vantages  of  pQ^^r,  and  indeed  forms  a  considerable  part  of  it.  It  is  this 
brilliant  advantage  that  procures  it  the  esteem  of  other  na 
tions,  and  renders  it  respectable  to  its  neighbours.  A  nation 
whose  reputation  is  well  established — especially  one  who6€ 
glory  is  illustrious — is  courted  by  all  sovereigns ;  they  desire 
its  friendship,  and  are  afraid  of  offending  it.     Its  friends,  and 
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those  who  wish  to  become  so,  favour  its  enterprises ;    ano.     ^^^'^  '• 
those  who  envy  its  prosperity  are  afraid  to  show  their  ill-wili.  -'  '  * 


It  is,  then,  of  great  advantage  to  a  nation  to  establish  its  {737.  Duty 
reputation  and  glory ;  hence,  this  becomes  one  of  the  most  '^  -^e  nft- 
important  of  the  duties  it  owes  to  itself.     True  glory  consists  ^*'*°- 
m  the  favourable   opinion  of  men  of  wisdom   and  discern- 
ment ;  it  is  acquired  by  the  virtues  or  good  qualities  of  the 
head  and  the  heart,  and   by  great  actions,  which  are  the 
fruits  of  those  virtues.     A  nation  may  have  a  two-fold  claim  How  true 
to  it ; — ^first,  by  what  it  does  in  its  national  character,  by  the  s^'-jy  »  •«- 
conduct  of  those  who  have  the  administration  of  its  affairs,  ^"*'*'*- 
and  are  invested  with  its  authority  and  government;  and, 
secondly,  by  the  merit  of  the  individuals  of  whom  the  nation 
is  composed. 

A  prince,  a  sovereign  of  whatever  kind,  being  bound  to  j  1S6.  D*t| 
exert  every  effort  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  is  doubtless  <>f/^» 
^obliged  to  extend  its  glory  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power.     We  ^^^^ 
^ave  seen  that  his  duty  is  to  labour  after  the  perfection  of 
^e  state,  and  of  the  people  who  are  subject  to  him ;  by  that 
means  he  will  make  them  merit  a  good  reputation  and  glory. 
He  ought  always  to  have  this  object  in  view,  in  every  thing 
•;e  undertakes,  and  in  the  use  he  makes  of  his  power*     Let 
him,  in  all  his  actions,  display  justice,  moderation,  and  great- 
ness of  soul,  and  he  will  thus  acquire  for  himself  and  his  peo- 
ple a  name  respected  by  the  universe,  and  not  less  useful  than 
glorious.     The  glory  of  Henry  IV.  saved  France.     In  the 
deplorable  state  in  which  he  found  affairs,  his  virtues  gave 
animation  to  the  loyal  part  of  his  subjects,  and  encouraged     .« 
foreign  nations  to  lend  him  their  assistance,  and  to  enter  into 
an  alliance  with  him  against  the  ambitious  Spaniards.     In  his 
circumstances,  a  weak  prince  of  little  estimation  would  have 
been  abandoned  by  all  the  world ;  people  would  have  been 
afraid  of  being  involved  in  his  ruin. 

Besides  the  virtues  which  constitute  the  glory  of  princes  as  [  9£ 
well  as  of  private  persons,  there  is  a  dignity  and  decorum 
that  particularly  belong  to  the  supreme  rank,  and  which  a  ' 
•  sovereign  ought  to  observe  with  the  greatest  care.  He  can- 
not neglect  them  without  degrading  himself,  and  casting  a 
stain  upon  the  state.  Every  thing  that  emanates  from  the 
throne  ought  to  bear  the  character  of  purity,  nobleness,  and 
greatness.  What  an  idea  do  we  conceive  of  a  people,  when 
we  see  their  sovereign  display,  in  his  public  acts,  a  meanness 
of  sentiment  by  which  a  private  person  would  think  himself 
disgraced  !  All  the  majesty  of  the  nation  resides  in  the  per- 
son of  the  prince ;  what,  then,  must  become  of  it,  if  he  pros- 
titutes it,  or  suffers  it  to  be  prostituted  by  those  who  speak 
and  act  in  his  name  7  The  minister  who  puts  into  his  mas- 
ter's mouth  a  language  unworthy  of  him,  deserves  to  be 
turned  out  of  office  with  every  m^rk  of  ignominy. 

The  reputation  of  individuals  is,  by  a  common  and  natural 
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BOOK  I.  mode  of  speaking  and  thinking,  made  to  reflect  on  the  whok 
OHAF.  XV.  na^^JQjj^  jn  general,  we  attribute  a  virtue  or  a  vice  to  a  peo- 
i  189.  Duty  pjg^  when  that  vice  or  that  virtue  is  frequently  observed  among 
■ena/^*  them.  We  say  that  a  nation  is  warlikt,  when  it  projuces  a 
great  number  of  brave  warriors;  that  it  is  learned,  when 
there  are  many  learned  men  among  the  citizens ;  and  that  it 
excels  in  the  arts,  when  it  produces  many  able  artists.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  call  it  cowardly,  lazy,  or  stupid,  when 
men  of  those  characters  are  more  numerous  there  than  else- 
"where.  The  citizens,  being  obliged  to  labour  with  all  their 
might  to  promote  the  welfare  and  advantage  of  their  coantry, 
not  only  owe  to  themselves  the  care  of  deserving  a  good  re- 
putation, but  they  also  owe  it  to  the  nation,  whose  glory  is  so 
liable  to  be  influenced  by  theirs.  Bacon,  N*:  ?irton,  Descartes, 
Leibnitz,  and  Bernouilli,  have  each  done  honour  to  his  native 
country,  and  essentially  benefited  it  by  the  glory  he  acquired. 
Great  ministers,  and  great  generals — an  Oxenstiern,  a  Tu- 
renne,  a  Marlborough,  a  Ruyter — serve  their  country  in  a 
double  capacity,  both  by  their  actions  and  by  their  glory. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fear  of  reflecting  a  disgrace  on  his 
country  will  furnish  the  good  citizen  with  a  new  motive  for 
abstaining  from  every  dishonourable  action.  And  the  prince 
ought  not  to  suffer  his  subjects  to  give  themselves  up  to  vices 
capable  of  bringing  infamy  on  the  nation,  or  even  of  simply 
tarnishing  the  brightness  of  its  glory ;  he  has  a  right  to  sup- 
press and  to  punish  scandalous  enormities,  which  do  a  r^ 
injury  to  the  state. 
;  190.  Ex.  The  example  of  the  Swiss  is  very  capable  of  showing  how 
ample  of  advantageous  glory  may  prove  to  a  nation.  (66)  The  high 
thoSwirts.  reputation  they  have  acquired  for  their  valour,  and  which 
they  still  gloriously  support,  has  preserved  them  in  peace  for 
above  two  centuries,  and  rendered  all  the  powers  of  Europe 
desirous  of  their  assistance.  Louis  XI.,  while  dauphin,  wa« 
witness  of  the  prodigies  of  valour  they  performed  at  the 
[  93  ~  battle  of  St.  Jacques,  near  Basle,  and  he  immediately  formed 
the  design  of  closely  attaching  to  his  interest  so  intrepid  a 
nation.*  The  twelve  hundred  gallant  heroes,  who  on  this 
occasion  attacked  an  army  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  thou- 
sand veteran  troops,  first  defeated  the  vanguard  of  the  Ar- 
magnacs,  which  was  eighteen  thousand  strong ;  afterwards, 
rashly  engaging  the  main  bciy  of  the  army,  they  perished 
almost  to  a  man,  without  being  able  to  complete  their  victory.f 
But,  besides   their    terrifying    the   enemy,  and   preserving 


(56)  This  observation  properly  refers  considered    by    their    countiymen     as 

to  antef  §  124,  p.  54.  cowards  that  had  preferred   a   life  of 

*  See  the  Memoirt  of  Oomine*.  shame  to  the  honour  of  dying  for  their 

f  Of  this  small  army,  "  eleren  hun-  country."     HUtory  of  the  Helvetic  C^ 

drcd  and  fifty-eight  were  counted  dead  federaey,  by  M,  de  WattevUU,  voL  L  ^ 

on  the   field,  and  thirty-two  wnunded.  250. — Tschudi  p  425 
Twelve   men  only  escaped,   who   Were 
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Switzerland  from  a  ruinous  invasion,  they  rendered  her  essen-  book  l 
tial  service  by  the  glory  they  acquired  for  her  arms.  A  re-  f  ^^-  ^^- 
putation  for  an  inviolable  fidelity  is  no  less  advantageous  to 
that  nation ;  and  they  have  at  all  times  been  jealous  of  pre- 
serving it.  The  canton  of  Zug  punished  with  death  that  un- 
worthy soldier  who  betrayed  the  confidence  of  the  duke  of 
Milan  by  discovering  that  prince  to  the  French,  when,  to 
escape  thorn,  he  had  disguised  himself  in  the  habit  of  the 
Swiss,  and  placed  himself  in  their  ranks  as  they  were  march- 
ing out  of  Novara.* 

Since  the  glory  of  a  nation  is  a  real  and  substantial  ad-  ^  ^9i.   At- 
vantage,  she  has  a  right  to  defend  it,  as  Well  as  her  other  ad-  ^^'^ing  **>« 
vantages.    He  who  attacks  her  glory  does  her  an  injury ;  ^nd  ^^^^^^^4^  *|^ 
she  has  a  right  to  exact  of  him,  even  by  force  of  arms,  a  just  ing  her  an 
reparation.    We  cannot,  then,  condemn  those  measures,  some-  iignrj. 
times  taken  by  sovereigns  to  support  or  avenge  the  dignity 
of  their  crown.     They  are  equally  just  and  necessary.     If, 
when  they  (Jo  not  proceed  from  too  lofty  pretensions,  we  at-  • 

tribute  them  to  a  vain  pride,  we  only  betray  the  grossest  igno- 
rance of  the  art  of  reigning :  and  despise  one  of  the  firmest 
supports  of  the  greatness  and  safety  of  a  state. 


CHAP.  XVI. 


CHAP.  XTl. 


OF   THE  PROTECTION   SOUGHT  BY  A  NATION,   AND   ITS   VOLUN- 
TARY  SUBMISSION  TO  A  FOREIGN  POWER. 

When  a  nation  is  not  capable  of  preserving  herself  from  §  192.    p-o- 
insult  and  oppression,  she  may  procure  the  protection  of  a*«c^on. 
more  powerful  state.     If  she  obtains  this  by  only  engaging 
to  perform  certain  articles,  as  to  pay  a  tribute  in  return  for 
the  safety  obtained, — to  furnish  her  protector  with  troops, — 
and  to  embark  in  all  his  wars  as  a  joint  concern, — but  still   [  94  ] 
reserving  to  herself  the  right  of  administering  her  own  govern- 
ment at  pleasure, — it  is  a  simple  treaty  of  protection,  that 
does  not  all  derogate  from  her  sovereignty,  and  differs  not 
from  the  ordinary  treaties  of  alliance,  otherwise  than  as  it 
creates  a  difference  in  the  dignity  of  the  contracting  parties. 

But  this  matter  is  sometimes  carried  still  fiirther :  and,  al-  §  ^^3.   Vo- 
though  a  nation  is  under  an  obligation  to  preserve  with  the^""**^'^  ^^^ 
utmost  care  the  liberty  and  independence  it  inherits  from  one  nation 
nature,  yet  when  it  has  not  sufficient  strength  of  itself,  and  to  another, 
feels  itself  unable  to  resist  its  enemies,  it  may  lawfully  sub- 
ject itself  to  a  more  powerful  nation  on  certain  conditions 

*  Vogel's    Historical    and    political    France  and  ihe  Thirteen  Cantons,  p. 
Treatise    of    the    Alliances    between    75, 76. 
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BOOK  I.    agreed  to  by  both  parties :  and  the  compact  or  treaty  of  sab- 
cHAP.  xvr.  |]Q|sgiQ]^  y^iii  thenceforward  be  the  measure  and  rule  of  the 
rights  of  each.     For,  since  the  people  who  enter  into  subjec- 
tion resign  a  right  which  naturally  belongs  to  them,  and  trans- 
fer it  to  the  other  nation,  they  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  an- 
nex what  conditions  they  please  to  this  transfer ;  and  the 
other  party,  by  accepting  their  submission  on  this  footing, 
engages  to  observe  religiously  all  the  clauses  of  the  treaty. 
i  194.   8«-       This  submission  may  be  varied  to  infinity,  according  to  the 
rerai  kiniUi  ^iu  of  the  contf acting  parties :  it  may  either  leave  the  infe- 

Ir*""""  "^''  ^**^^"  *  P*^*  ^^  *^®  sovereignty,  restraining  it  only  in  cer- 
tain respects,  or  it  may  totally  abolish  it,  so  that  the  superior 
nation  shall  become  the  sovereign  of  the  other, — or,  finally, 
the  lesser  nation  may  be  incorporated  with  the  greater,  in 
order  thenceforward  to  form  with  it  but  one  and  the  same 
state :  and  then  the  citizens  of  the  former  will  have  the  same 
privileges  as  those  with  whom  they  are  united.  The  Roman 
•  history  furnishes  examples  of  each  of  these  three  kinds  of  sub- 

mission,— 1.  The  allies  of  the  Roman  people,  sucn  as  the  in- 
habitants of  Latium  were  for  a  long  time,  who,  in  several  re- 
spects, depended  on  Rome,  but,  in  all  others,  were  governed 
according  to  their  own  laws,  and  by  their  own  magistrates ; — 

2.  The  countries  reduced  to  Roman  provinces,  as  Capua, 
whose  inhabitants  submitted  absolutely  to  the  Romans; — * 

3.  The  nations  to  which  Rome  granted  the  freedom  of  the 
city.  In  after  times  the  emperors  granted  that  privilege  to 
'ill  the  nations  subject  to  the  empire,  and  thus  transformed 
ail  their  subjects  into  citizens. 

f  W6.  Rifjbt     In  the  case  of  a  real  subjection  to  a  foreign  power,  the 

of  th«  citi-   citizens  who  do  not  approve  this  change  are  not  obliged  to 

Se  nation    submit  to  it : — they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  sell  their  effects 

rabmitB  to  a  »nd  retire  elsewhere.     For,  my  having  entered  into  a  society 

foreign  pow-  docs  not  oblige  me  to  follow  its  fate,  when  it  dissolves  itself 

®^-  in  order  to  submit  to  a  foreign  dominion.    I  submitted  to  the 

society  as  it  then  was,  to  live  in  that  society  as  the  member 

of  a  sovereign  state,  and  not  in  another :  I  am  bound  to  obey 

it,  while  it  remains  a  political  society:  but,  when  it  divests 

[  95  ]   itself  of  that  quality  in  order  to  receive  its  laws  from  another 

state,  it  breaks  the  bond  of  union  between  its  members,  and 

releases  them  from  their  obligations. 

J  ig^  When  a  nation  has  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of 

These  com-  another  that  is  more  powerful,  or  has  even  entered  into  sub- 

?d^b  *^"*  jection  to  it  with  a  view  to  receiving  its  protection, — if  the 

failure  of*    ^^^^^^  <^oes  uot  effectually  protect  the  other  in  case  of  need, 

prutecUon.    it  is  manifest,  that,  by  failing  in  its  engagements,  it  loses  all 

the  rights  it  had  acquired  by  the  convention,  and  that  the 

other,  being  disengaged  from  the  obligation  it  had  contracted, 

*  Itaque  populum  Campanum,  ur-  patrea  couscriptii  populiqae  Romaai 
bemque  Capuam,  agro«,  delubra  deiim^  diUonem  dedimiu.  LIVY.  book  t2l 
diviiia  bumanaque  omnia,  in  vestram,    e.  31. 
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re-enters  into  the  possession  of  all  its  rights,  and  recovers  its  book  i. 
independence,  or  its  liberty.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  chap,  xvl 
takes  place  even  in'  cases  where  the  protector  does  not  fail  m 
hie  engagements  through  the  want  of  good  faith,  but  merely 
through  inability.  For,  the  weaker  nation  having  submitted 
only  for  thfe  sake  of  obtaining  protection, — if  the  other  proves 
unable  to  fulfil  that  essential  condition,  the  compact  is  dis- 
solved ; — the  weaker  resumes  its  rights,  and  may,  if  it  thinks 
proper,  have  recourse  to  a  more  eflFectual  protection.*  Thus, 
the  dukes  of  Austria,  who  had  acquired  a  right  of  protection, 
and  in  some  sort  a  sovereignty  over  the  city  of  Lucerne,  being 
unwilling  or  unable  to  protect  it  effectually,  that  city  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  the  three  first  cantons ;  and  the  dukes 
having  carried  their  complaint  to  the  emperor,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Lucerne  replied,  "  that  they  had  used  the  natural 
right  common  to  all  men,  by  which  every  one  is  permitted  to 
endeavour  to  procure  his  own  safety  when  he  is  abandoned  by 
those  who  are  obliged  to  grant  him  assistance,  "f 

The  law  is  the  same  with  respect  to  both  the  contracting  §  197,    Or 
parties :  if  the  party  protected  do  not  fulfil  their  engage-  ^y  }^*^  "*^' 
ments  with  fidelity,  the  protector  is  discharged  from  his  ;  ^^Cp^rty  pio-  * 
may  afterwards  refuse  his  protection,  and  declare  the  treaiy  tectcd. 
broken,  in  case  the  situation  of  his  affairs  renders  such  a  step 
advisable. 

In  virtue  of  the  same  principle  which  discharges  one  of  the  §  i^^*  And 
contracting  partieS  when  the  other  fails  in  his  engagements,  ^    , 
if  the  more  powerful  nation  should  assume  a  greater  autho-  ^f  t^g  p^^. 
rity  over  the  weaker  one  than  the  treaty  of  protection  or  sub-  tector. 
mission  allows,  the  latter  may  consider  the  treaty  as  broken, 
and  provide  for  its  safety  according  to  its  own  discretion.   If 
it  were  otherwise,  the  inferior  nation  would  lose  by  a  conven- 
tion which  it  had  only  formed  with  a  view  to  its  safety ;  and 
if  it  were  still  bound  by  its  engagements  when  its  protector 
abuses  them  and  openly  violates  his  own,  the  treaty  would, 
to  the  weaker  party,  prove  a  downright  deception.    However,    [  96  ] 
as  some  people  maintain,  that,  in  this  case,  the  inferior  nation 
has  only  the  right  of  resistance  and  of  imploring  foreign  aid, 
—and  particularly  as  the  weak  cannot  take  too  many  pre- 
cautions against  the  powerful,  who  are  skilful  in  colouring 
over  their  enterprises, — the  safest  way  is  to  insert  in  this  kind 
of  treaty  a  clause  declaring  it  null  ?ind  void  whenever  the 

*  We  speak  here  of  a  nation  that  t  ^^^  ^^^  Hutory  of  Suntztrland, 
has  rendered  itself  subject  to  another,  The  United  Provinces,  having  been 
and  not  of  one  that  has  incorporated  obliged  to  rely  wholly  on  their  own 
itself  with  another  state,  so  as  to  con-  efforts  in  defending  themselves  against 
Btitute  a  part  of  it.  The  latter  stands  Spain,  would  no  longer  acknowledge 
in  the  same  predicament  with  all  th^  any  dependence  on  the  empire  from 
othei  citizens.  Of  this  case  we  shall  which  they  had  received  no  assistance, 
treat  in  th«  fo Awing  chapter.  QnoTiVBfHist.qfthe  Trouble*  in  tht  Low 

Countries,  b.  xvi.  p.  627. 
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96  HOW   i    NATION  M\Y  SEPARATE  ITSELF. 

BOOK  I.     superior  power  shall  arrogate  to  itself  any  rights  not  expressly 
CHAP.  XVI.  granted  by  the  treaty. 

§  199.  How     But  if  the  nation  that  is  protected,  or  that  has  placed 
the  right  of  itself  in  subjection  on  certain  conditions,  does  not  resist  the 
^**oto*ted**    encroachments  of  that  pow^r  from  which  it  has  sought  sup- 
lost  by  its"  P^^^^ — ^f  ^^  makes  no  opposition  to  them — if  it  preserves  a 
silence.        profound  silence,  when  it  might  and  ought  to  speak — ^its  pa- 
tient acquiescence  becomes  in  length  of  time  a  tacit  consent 
that  legitimates  the  rights  of  the  usurper.     There  would  be 
no  stability  in  the  affairs  of  men,  and  especially  in  those  of 
nations,  if  long  possession,  accompanied  by  the  silence  of  the 
persons  concerned,  did  not  produce  a  degree  of  right.     But 
it  must  be  observed,  that  silence,  in  order  to  show  tacit  con- 
sent, ought  to  be  voluntary.     If  the  inferior  nation  proves 
that  violence  and  fear  prevented  its  giving  testimonies  of  its 
opposition,  nothing  can  be  concluded  from  its  silence,  which 
therefore  gives  no  right  to  the  usurper. 


CHAP.  xvn. 

CHAP.  XYn.  HOW  A  NATION  MAY  SEPARATE  ITSELF  FROM  THE  STATE  OF 
WHICH  IT  IS  A  MEMBER,  OR  RENOUNCE  ITS  ALLEOIANCX 
TO   ITS   SOVEREIGN  WHEN   IT  IS  NOT   PROTECTED. 

g  200.    Dif-      WE  have  said  that  an  independent  nation,  which,  without 
forence  be-  becoming  a  member  of  another  state,  has  voluntarily  rendered 
tween  the     Jtself  dependent  on,  or  subject  to  it,  in  order  to  obtain  pro- 
and Ihosein  *®ction,  is  released  from  its  engagements  as  soon  as  that  pro- 
thepreced-  tection  fails,  oveu  though  the  failure   happen  through  the 
ing  chapter,  inability  of  the  protector.     But  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  it 
is  precisely  the  same  case  with  every  nation  that  cannot  ob- 
tain speedy  and  effectual  protection  from  its  natural  sovereign 
or  the  state  of  which  it  is  a  member.     The  two  cases  are  very 
different.     In  the  former,  a  free  nation  becomes  subject  to 
another  state, — not  to  partake  of  all  the  other's  advantages, 
and  form  with  it  an  absolute  union  of  interests  (for,  if  the 
more  powerful  state  were  willing  to  confer  so  great  a  favour, 
the  weaker  one  would  be  incorporated,  not  subjected), — ^but  to 
obtain  protection  alone  by  the  sacrifice  of  its  liberty,  without 
expecting  any  other  return.     When,  therefore,  the  sole  and 
indispensable  condition  of  its  subjection  is  (from  what  cause 
soever)  not  complied  with,  it  is  free  from  its  engagements ; 
and  its  duty  towards  itself  obliges  it  to  take  fresh  methods  tc 
provide  for  its  own  security.     But  the  several  members  of  one 
individual  state,  as  they  all  equally  participate  in  the  advan- 
tages it  procures,  are  bound  uniformly  to  support  it :  they 
have  entered  into  mutual  engagements  to  continue  united 
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with  each  other,  and  to  have  on  all  occasions  but  one  common  book  i. 
cause.  If  those  who  are  menaced  or  attacked  micht  sepa-  chap,  zvil 
rate  themselves  from  the  others,  in  order  to  avoid  a  present, 
danger,  every  state  would  soon  be  dismembered  and  destroyed. 
It  is,  then,  essentially  necessary  for  the  safety  of  society,  and 
even  for  the  welfare  of  all  its  members,  that  each  part  should 
with  all  its  .might  resist  a  common  enemy,  rather  '^•han  sepa- 
rate from  the  others ;  and  this  is  consequently  one  of  the 
necessary  conditions  of  the  political  association.  The  natural 
subjects  of  a  prince  are  bound  to  him  without  any  other 
reserve  than  the  'jbservation  of  the  fundamental  laws ; — ^it  is 
their  duty  to  renain  faithful  to  him,  as  it  is  his,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  take  care  to  govern  them  well :  both  parties  have 
but  one  common  interest ;  the  people  and  the  prince  together 
constitute  but  one  complete  whole,  one  and  the  same  society. 
It  is,  then,  an  essential  and  necessary  condition  of  the  poli- 
tical society,  that  the  subjects  remain  united  to  their  prince 
as  far  as  in  their  power.  (57) 

When,  therefore,  a  city  or  a  province  is  threatened  or  actu-  §  201.  Du 
ally  attacked,  it  must  not,  for  the  sake  of  escaping  the  danger,  ty  of  *« 
separate  itself  from  the  state  of  which  it  is  a  member,  or  ™®™^  ** 
abandon  its  natural  prince,  even  when  the  state  or  the  prince  gubjeci  of  • 
is  unable  to  give  it  immediate  and  effectual  assistance.     Its  prince,  who 
duty,  its  political  engagements,  oblige  it  to  make  the  greatest  ^^  ^  <!•»- 
efforts,  in  order  to  maintain  itself  in  its  present  state.     If  it  ^®'' 
is  overcome  by  force,  necessity,  that  irresistible  law,  frees  it 
from  its  former  engagements,  and  gives  it  a  right  to  treat 
with  the  conqueror,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  terms  possible. 
If  it  must  either  submit  to  him  or  perish,  who  can  doubt  but 
that  it  may  and  even  ought  to  prefer  the  former  alternative  ? 
Modern  usa^e  is  conformable  to  this  decision : — a  city  sub- 
mits to  the  epcn^  when  it  cannot  expect  safety  from  a  vigor- 
ous resistanco ;  it  takes  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  him ;  and  its 
sovereign  lays  the  blame  on  fortune  alone. 

The  state  is  obliged  to  defend  and  preserve  all  its  mem-  §  202.  Theh 
bers  i§  17) ;  and  the  prince  owes  the  same  assistance  to  his  ^^^^  ^1»«» 
subiects.    If,  therefore,  the  state  or  the  prince  refuses  or  nexr-  ^  ^  f^  , 
lects  to  succour  a  body  of  people  who  are  exposed  to 'immi- 
nent danger,  the  latter,  being  thus  abandoned,  become  per- 
fectly free  to  provide  for  their  own  safety  and  preservation 
in  whatever  manner  they  find  most  convenient,  without  pay- 
ing the  least  regard  to  those  who,  by  abandoning  them,  have 
been  the  first  to  fail  in  their  duty.    The  country  of  Zug,  being 
attacked  by  the  Swiss  in  1352,  sent  for  succour  to  the  duke 
of  Austria,  its  sovereign ;  but  that  prince,  being  engaged  in 


(57)  Nemo  potest  exure  patriam.  is  absolutely  conquered  by  a  foreign 
This  is  part  ofnatural  allegiance,  which  power,  and  the  parent  state  has 
no  individual  ^n  shake  off  until  ikv  acknowledged  the  severance.  8«e 
part  of  the  oountiy  where  be  rcsidQi     1  Chitty§  Commercial  Law,  129. 
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BOOK  I.    discourse  concerning  his  hawks,  at  the  time  when  the  depu- 

!HiLP.  xviL  ^j^g  appeared  before  him,  would  scarcely  condescend  to  hear 

them.     Thus  abandoned,  the  people  of  Zuj..  ^  tered  into  the 

[  98  ]  Helvetic  confederacy.*  The  city  of  Zurich  hiid  been  'n  the 
same  situation  the  year  before.  Being  attacked  by  a  band 
of  rebellious  citizens  who  were  supported  by  the  neighbouring 
nobility,  and  the  house  of  Austria,  it  made  application  to  the 
head  of  the  empire :  but  Charles  IV.,  who  was  then  emperor, 
declared  to  its  deputies  that  he  could  not  defend  it ; — upGn 
which  Zurich  secured  its  safety  by  an  alliance  with  the  Swiss.f 
The  same  reason  has  authorized  the  Swiss,  in  general,  to 
separate  themselves  entirely  from  the  empire,  which  never 
protected  them  in  any  emergency ;  they  had  not  owned  ita 
auth6rity  for  a  long  time  before  their  independence  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  emperor  and  the  whole  Germanic  body, 
at  the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 


CHAP  xvni. 

L'iiAP.  xvm.        OF  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  NATION  IN  A  COUNTRY. 

i  203.  Pes-  HITHERTO  we  have  considered  the  nation  merely  with 
jewion  of  a  respoct  to  itself,  without  any  recard  to  the  country  it  do«- 
'J  nation  s^sscs.  Let  US  now  see  it  established  m  a  country  which 
becomes  its  own  property  and  habitation.  The  earth  belongs 
to  mankind  in  general ;  destined  by  the  Creator  to  be  their 
common  habitation,  and  to  supply  them  with  food,  they  all 
possess  a  natural  right  to  inhabit  it,  and  to  derive  from  it 
whatevar  is  necessary  for  their  subsistencef  and  suitable  to 
their  wants.  But  when  the  human  race  became  extremely 
multiplied,  the  earth  was  no  longer  capable  of  fumishin^tF 
spontaneously,  and  without  culture,  sufficient  Bupport  for  iS 
inhabitants ;  neither  could  it  have  received  proper  cultivation 
from  wandering  tribes  of  men  continuing  to  possess  it  in 
common.  It  therefore  became  necessary  that  those  tribes 
should  fix  themselves  somewhere,  and  appropriate  to  them- 
selves portions  of  land,  in  or  ler  that  they  might,  without 
being  disturbed  in  their  labour,  or  disappointed  of  the  fruits 
of  their  industry,  apply  themselves  to  render  those  lands  fer- 
tile,  and  thence  derive  their  subsistence.  Such  must  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  rights  of  property  and  dominion:  and 
it  was  a  sufficient  ground  to  justify  their  establishment.  Since 
their  introduction,  the  right  which  was  common  to  all  man- 
kind is  individually  restricted  to  what  each  lawfully  possesses. 

*  See  Ettorlin,  Simler,  and  De  Wat-        f  See  the  same  hiatij^nB,  and  Boi. 
**'^"«*  linger,  Stompf,  Tschndi,  a^d  St«tUer. 
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The  con  jtr J  which  a  nation  inhabits,  whether  thai,  n  ^tion  haa     book  i. 
emigrated  thither  in  a  body,  or  the  different  families  of  which  ^?^'-3II55* 
it  consists  were  previously  scattered  over  the  country,  and, 
there  uniting,  formed  themselves  into  a  political  society, — 
that  country,  I  say,  is  the  settlement  of  the  nation,  and  it  has 
a  peculiar  and  exclusive  right  to  it. 

This  right  comprehends  two  things:  1.  The  domaiuy  by?  204.   it* 
virtue  of  which  the  nation  alone  may  use  the  country  for  the  "k^*  ®^  •''. 
supply  of  its  necessities,  may  dispose  of  it  as  it  thinks  pro-  [ta^oases-"* 
per,  and  derive  from  it  every  advantage  it  is  capable  of  yield- sion. 
ing.     2.  The  empire^  or  the  right  of  sovereign  command,  by   [  99  ] 
which  the  nation  directs  and  regulates  at  its  pleasure  every 
thing  that  passes  in  the  country. 

When  a  nation  takes  possession  of  a  country  to  which  no  j  206,   Ac- 
prior  owner  can  lay  claim,  it  is  considered  as  acquiring  the  quiaiti-jii  of 
empire  or  sovereignty  of  it,  at  the  same  time  with  the  domain,  *^®  ■**^®r 
For,  since  the  nation  is  free  and  independent,  it  can  have  no  "t^imt"* 
intention,  in  settling  in  a  country,  to  leave  to  others  the  right  country, 
of  command,  or  any  of  those  rights  that  constitute  sove- 
reignty.    The  whole  space  over  which  a  nation  extends  its 
government  becomes  the  seat  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  is  called 
its  territory. 

If  a  number  of  free  families,  scattered  over  an  independent  g  206.  Ano- 
country,  come  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  nation  or  thor  manuei 
state,  they  altogether  acquire  the  sovereignty  over  the  whole  ®^  acquiring 
country  they  inhabit :  for  they  were  previously  in  possession  ^^a*^^*'^* 
of  the  domain — ^  proportional  share  of  it  belonging  to  each  eouutry. 
individual  family :  and  since  they  are  willing  to  form  together 
a  political  society,  and  establish  a  public  authority,  which 
every  member  of  the  society  shall  be  bound  to  obey,  it  is 
evidently  their  intention  to  attribute  to  that  public  authority 
the  right  of  comiaand  over  the  whole  country. 

All  mankind  have  an  equal  right  to  things  that  have  not  ?  207.  Jiovt 
yet  fallen  into  the  possession  of  any  one ;  and  those  things  *  n»*»on  »f- 
belong  to  the   person  who   first  takes  possession  of  tli®°^«  ^^IJ^^a 
When,  therefore,  a  nation  finds  a  country  uninhabited,  anddewrtooue 
without  an  owner,  it  may  lawfully  take  j  ossession  of  it :  and,  try. 
after  it  has  sufficiently  made  known  its  will  in  this  respect,  it 
cannot  be  deprived  of  it  by  another  nation.     Thus  navigators 
going  on  voyages  of  discovery,  furnished  with  a  commission 
from  their  sovereign,  and  meeting  with  islands  or  other  lands 
in  a  desert  state,  have  taken  possession  of  them  in  the  name 
of  their  nation :  and  this  title  has  been  usually  respected, 
provided  it  was  soon  after  followed  by  a  real  possession. 

But  it  is  questioned  whether  a  nation  can,  by  the  bare  act ;  208.   A 
of  taking  possession,  appropriate  to  itself  countries  which  it  q^^estion  «i 
does  not  really  occupy,  and  thus  engross  a  much  greater  ex-  *^"  ""VK««i 
tent  of  territory  than  it  is  able  to  people  or  cultivate.     It  is 
not  difficult  to  determine  that  such  a  pretension  would  bo  an 
absolute  infringement  of  the  natural  rights  of  men,  and  re-> 
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BOOK  T.     pugnant  to  the  views  of  nature,  which,  having  destined  tbi 
*'?^^_^^'"-' whole  earth  to  supply  the  wants  of  mankind  m  gener-^^-,  gives 
no  nation  a  right  to  appropriate  to  itself  a  country,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  making  use  of  it,  and  not  of  hindering 
others  from  deriving  advantage  from  it.     The  law  of  nations 
will,  therefore,  not  acknowledge  the  property  and  sovereignty 
of  a  nation  over  any  uninhabited  countries,  except  those  of 
which  it  has  really  taken  actual  possession,  in  which  it  has 
formed  settlements,  or  of  which  it  makes  actual  use.     In  ef- 
fect, when  navigators  have*  met  with  desert  countries  in  which 
f  100  ]  those  of  other  nations  had,  in  their  transient  visits,  erected 
some  monument  to  show  their  having  taken  possession  of 
them,  they  have  paid  as  little  regard  to  that  empty  ceremony 
as  to  the  regulation  of  the  popes,  who  divided  a  great  p-^rt 
of  the  world  between  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Portugal.* 
§  209.  Who-      There  is  another  celebrated  question,  to  which  the  disco- 
ther  it  be     y^ry  gf  f}^Q  jf  g^  World  has  principally  given  rise.    It  is  asked 
aw  u  to      whether  a  nation  may  lawfully  take  possession  of  some  part 
pan  of  ft      of  a  vast  country,  in  which  there  are  none  but  erratic  nations 
country  in-  whosc  Scanty  population  is  incapable  of  occupying  the  whole ! 
habited  only  ^^fe  havc  already  observed  (§  81),  in  establishing  the  obliga- 
wand  rin     *^^^  ^^  Cultivate  the  earth,  that  those  nations  cannot  exclu- 

^  ^^                *  Those  decrees  being  of  a  very  sin-  pope  excepts  only  what  might  be  in  tb« 

gular  natare,  and  hardly  anywhere  to  be  possession    of    some    other     Christiaa 

found  but  in  very  scarce  books,  the  prince  before  the  year  1493;  as  if  be 

reader  will  not  be  displeased  with  see-  had  a  greater  right  to  give  what  b«. 

ing  here  an  extract  of  them.  longed  to  nobody,  and  espeeially  what 

The  bull  of  Alexander  VI.  by  which  was  possessed  by  the  American  nations, 

he  gives  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  king  He  adds :     "  Ac  quibnsennqae  personu 

and  qu^n  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  the  onjnscunqne  dignitatis,  etiam  imperiaJiJ 

Kew  World,  discovered  by  Christopher  et  regalis,  status,  gradns,  ordinifl,  t«1 

Columbus.  conditionis,  sub  exeommunicationii  lata 

"Motu    proprio"    (says    the    pope),  sententise    poen^  quam    eo    ipso,    li 

'^lon  ad  vestram,  vel  alterius  pro  vobis  contra    fecerint,    incnrrant,    distrietivf 

super  hoc  nobis  oblatss  petitionis  in-  inhibemus  ne  ad  insulas  et  terras  fimas 

stantiam,  sed  de  nostra  mora  liberali-  inventas  et  inveniendaa,  detectas  et  de- 

tate,  et  ex  certa  scientia,  ac  de  aposto-  tegendas,  versus  occidentem   et  meri- 

licsB  potestatis  plenitndine,  omnes  in-    diem pro  meroibus  habendii, 

sulas  et  terras  firmfis,  inventas  et  inve-  vel  quavis  alia  de  causa,  accedere  pi»- 

niendas,  detectas  et  detegendas,  versus  sumant  absque  vestra  ac  haeredum  e* 

occidentem   et  meridiem,"  (drawing  a  successorum     vestrorum     prsediteorun: 

line  from  one  pole  to  the  other,  at  a  licentia    speoiali,   Ac     Datum  Roms 

hundred  leagues  to  the  west    of  the  apud  S.  Petrnm  anno  1493.  IV.  nonss 

Asores,)  '' auctoritate  omnipotentis  Dei  Maji,    Pontific.    nostri    anno    primo.'* 

nobis    in    beato     Petro     conoessa,    ao  Leibnitii   Codex  Juria  Oent,  DiplomaL 

vioariatis   Jesu  Christi,  qua  fungimur  203. 

in  torris,  cum  omnibus  illarum  domi-  See   ibid,  {Dtplom,  165),  the  boll  by 

nils,  civitatibus,  Ac,  vobis,  hssredibus-  which  pope  Nicholas  V.   gave   ta  Al- 

que  et  successoribus  vestris,  CafitellsB  phonso,  king  of  Portugal,  and  to  the 

et  Legionis  regibue,  in  perpetuum  te-  infant  Henry,  the   sovereignty  of  Gui- 

nore  praescntium  donamus,  concedimns,  nea,  and  the  power  of  subduing  the 

assignamns,  vosque  et  hffirodcs  ac  sue-  barbarous  nations  of  those   countnoii 

cessores,  prssfatos,  illorum  dominos,  cum  forbidding  any  other  to  visit  that  coun- 

plena  libera  et  omni  moda  potentate,  try  without  the  permission  of  PortngsL 

anctoritate    et   Jurisdictiono,    facimus,  This  act  is  dated  Romlf  on  the  Sth  oT 

oonstit.uimus,     et     deputamus."       The  Januaiy,  1454. 
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«ively  appiopriate  to  themselves  more  land  than  they  have    book  i. 

•jGcasion  for,  or  more  than  they  are  able  to  settle  and  culti-  — 

vate.  Their  unsettled  habitation  in  those  immense  regions 
connot  be  accounted  a  true  and  legal  possession ;  and  the 
people  of  Europe,  too  closely  pent  up  at  home,  finding  land 
of  which  the  savages  stood  in  no  particular  need,  and  of 
which  they  made  no  actual  and  constant  use,  were  lawfully 
entitled  to  take  possession  of  it,  and  settle  it  with  colonies. 
The  earth,  as  we  have  already  observed,  belongs  to  mankind 
in  general,  and  was  designed  to  furnish  them  with  subsist- 
ence :  if  each  nation  had,  from  the  beginning,  resolved  to 
appropriate  to  itself  a  vast  country,  that  the  people  might 
live  only  by  hunting,  fishing,  and  wild  fruits,  our  globe  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  maintain  a  tenth  part  of  its  present  inha-  [  101  ] 
bitants.  We  do  not,  therefore,^  deviate  from  the  views  of  nar 
ture,  in  confining  the  Indians  within  narrower  limits.  How- 
ever, we  cannot  help  praising  the  moderation  of  the  English 
Puritans  who  first  settled  in  New  England;  who,  notwith- 
standing their  being  furnished  with  a  charter  from  their  sove- 
reign, purchased  of  the  Indians  the  land  of  which  they  in- 
tended to  take  possession.*  This  laudable  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  William  Penn,  and  the  colony  of  Quakers  that  he 
conducted  to  Pennsylvania. 

When"  a  nation  takes  possession  of  a  distant  country,  and  ?  210.  Co- 
settles  a  colony  there,  that  country,  though  separated  from*®"*®"* 
the  principal  establishment,  or  mother-country,  naturally  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  state,  equally  with  its  ancient  possessions. 
Whenever,  therefore,  the  political  laws,  or  treaties,  make  no 
distinction  between  them,  every  thing  said  of  the  territory 
of  a  nation,  must  also  extend  to  its  colonies. 


CHAP.  XIX.  • 

OP  OUR  NATIVB  COUNTRY,  AND  SBVBRAL  THINGS  THAT    chap,  xix. 

RELATE  TO  IT. 

THE  whole  of  the  countries  possessed  by  a  nation  and  sub-  j  211.  What 
ject  to  its  laws,  forms,  as  we  have  already  said,  its  territory,  i«  our  conn, 
and  is  the  common  country  of  all  the  individuals  of  the  na-  ^• 
tion.     We  have  been  obliged  to  anticipate  the  definition  of 
the  term,  native  country  (§  122),  because  our  subject  led  us 
to  treat  of  the  love  of  our  country — a  virtue  so  excellent  and 
so  necessary  in  a  state.      Supposing,  then,  this  definition  al- 
ready known,  it  remains  that  we  should  explain  several  things 
that  have  a  relation  to  this'  subject,  and  answer  the  questions 
that  naturally  arise  from  it. 

*  Hutorj'  of  the  English  Cobnies  in  North  America. 
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BOOK  i         The  citizeid  %re  the  members  of  the  civil  society;  bonnd 
to  this  society  by  certain  duties,  and  subject  to  its  authority, 


CHAP.   ZIl. 


i  212.   Citi-  they  equally  participate  in  its  advantages.     The  natives,  or 

tens  &ud  -  -        - 

aatiyea. 


lena  and      natural-born  citizens,  are  those  born  in  the  country,  of  pa 


rents  who  are  citizens.  As  the  society  cannot  exist  and  per- 
petuate itself  otherwise  than  by  the  children  of  the  citizens, 
those  children  naturally  follow  the  condition  of  their  fathers, 
and  succeed  to  all  their  rights.  The  society  is  supposed  to 
desire  this,  in  consequence  of  what  it  owes  to  its  own  preser- 
vation ;  and  it  is  presumed,  as  matter  of  course,  that  each 
citizen,  on  entering  into  society,  reserves  to  his  children  the 
right  of  becoming  members  of  it.  The  country  of  the  fa- 
thers is  therefore  that  of  the  children;  and  these  become 
true  citizens  merely  by  their  tacit  consent.  We  shall  soon 
see  whether,  on  their  coming  to  the  years  of  discretion,  they 
may  renounce  their  right,  anci  what  they  owe  to  the  society 
in  which  they  were  born.  I  say,  that,  in  order  to  be  of  the 
v"*.ountry,  it  is  necessary  that  a  person  be  born  of  a  father  who 
is  a  citizen ;  for,  if  be  is  born  there  of  a  foreigner,  it  will  be 
**  102  ]  only  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  not  his  country. 
213.  In-  The  inhabitants,  as  distinguished  from  citizens,  are  fo> 
b.bitanu.  reigners,  who  are  permitted  to  settle  and  stay  in  the  country. 
Bound  to  the  society  by  their  residence,  they  are  subject  to 
the  laws  of  the  state  while  they  reside  in  it ;  and  they  are 
obliged  to  defend  it,  because  it  grants  them  protection,  though 
they  do  not  participate  in  all  the  rights  of  citizens.  Thev 
enjoy  only  the  advantages  which  the  law  or  custom  gives  them. 
The  perpettbdl  inhabitants  are  those  who  have  received  the 
right  of  perpetual  residence.  These  are  a  kind  of  citizens  of 
an  inferior  order,  and  are  united  to  the  society  without  par- 
ticipating in  all  its  advantages.  Their  children  follow  the 
condition  of  their  fathers ;  and,  as  the  state  has  given  to 
these  the  right  of  perpetual  residence,  their  ri^'ht  pad^.es  to 
their  posterity. 
{  214.  Na-  A  nation,  or  the  sovereign  who  represents  it,  may  gra  dt  to 
taraiization.  a  foreigner  the  quality  of  citizen,  by  admitting  him  into  the 
(^^)  body  of  the  political  society.     This  is  called  naturalization. 

There  are  some  states  in  which  the  sovereign  cannot  grant  to 
a  foreigner  all  the  rights  of  citizens, — for  example,  that  of 


(58)  See    fully  in    general,    and  of  39,  43,  46 ;  and  see  Reeres,  2d  ed.  323» 

naturalization  in  Great  Britain  in  i>ar-  830,  and  37  Geo.  3,  c.  07. — C. 
ticular,    1  Chittj^'s    Commeroial    Law,        {A  native  citiien  of  the  United  6taU< 

123  to  131 ;  1  Bla.  Com.  360 ;  Bae.  Ab.  cannot  throw  off  his  allegiance  to  th  > 

Aliens.     A  naturalization  in  a  foreign  goyemment^   without  an  Act  of  Con 

country,   without  license,  will  not  dis-  gross  authorising  him  to  do  so.    MUl€% 

charge  a  natural-bom  subject  from  his  t.  The  Betolution,  2  Ball.  10;  SiMnka  ▼ 

allegiance,  2  Chalmer's  Col.  Opin.  363.  Dupont,  3  Pet  S.  C.  Rep.  246 ;  Cbcc«  r. 

But  a  natural-born  subject  of  England,  Mcltvaiue,  4  Cranch,  200 ;   The  Sauti*- 

naturalized  in  America,  was  holden  to  n'nia  TrinicUuia,   7  Wheat   Rep.    S93 ; 

be   entitled   to    trade   as  an  American  The  United  Statee  v.  Gilliet,  Peter's  C 

subject  to  the  East  Indies,  8  Term  Rep.  C.  Rep.  150. } 
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holding  public  offices— and  where,  consequently,  he  has  the    book  i. 

Cower  of  granting  only  an  imperfect  naturalization.  It  i8£E^£i±Si 
ere  a  regulation  of  the  fundamental  law,  which  limits  the 
power  of  the  prince.  In  other  states,  as  in  England  and 
Poland,  the  prince  cannot  naturalize  a  single  person,  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  nation,  represented  by  its  deputies. 
Finally,  there  are  states,  as,  for  instance,  England,  where  the 
single  circumstance  of  being  born  in  the  country  naturalizes 
the  children  of  «  foreigner. 

It   is  asked  whether  the  children  born  of  citizens  in  aSsi'i.Chii 
foiaign  country  are  citizens?     The  laws  have  decided  this^^^*^*f" 
question  in  several  countries,  and  their  regulations  must  be  J^JJ^^y^  "^ 
followed.  (59)     By  the  law  of  nature  alone,  children  follow  ^,,^^,^. 
the  condition  of  their  fathers,  and  enter  into  all  their  rights 
(§  212) ;  the  place  of  birth  produces  no  change  in  this  parti- 
cular, and  cannot,  of  itself,  furnish  any  reason  for  taking 
from  a  child  what  nature  has  given  him;  I  say  *'of  itself,' 
for,  civil  or  political  laws  may,  for  particular  reasons,  ordain 
otherwise.     But  I  suppose  that  the  father  has  not  entirely 
quitted  his  country  in  order  to  settle  elsewhere.     If  he  has 
fixed  his  abode  in  a  foreign  country,  he  is  become  a  member 
of  another  society,  at  least  as  a  perpetual  inhabitant;  and 
his  children  will  be  members  of  it  also. 

As  to  children  born  at  sea,  if  they  are  born  in  those  parts  «'x2ktf.  Ohfl* 
of  it  that  are  possessed  by  their  nation,  they  are  born  in  the  ^ro^" bom  at, 
country :  if  it  is  on  the  open  sea,  there  is  no  reason  to  make 
a  distinction  between  them  and  those  who  are  born  in  the 
country ;  for,  naturally,  it  is  our  extraction,  not  the  place  of 
our  birth,  that  gives  us  rights:  and  if  the  children  ar^born 
in  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  nation,  they  may  be  reputed  bom 
in  its  territories ;  for,  it  b  natural  to  consider  the  vessels  of  a 
nation  as  parts  of  its  territory,  especially  when  they  sail  upon 
a  free  sea,  since  the  state  retains  its  jurisdiction  over  those 
vessels.  And  as,  according  to  the  commonly  received  custom, 
this  jurisdiction  is  preserved  over  the  vessels,  even  in  parts 
of  the  sea  subject  to  a  foreign  dominion,  all  the  children  born 
in  the  vessels  of  a  nation  are  considered  as  born  in  its  terri- 
tory. For  the  same  -reason,  those  bom  in  a  foreign  vessel 
are  reputed  born  in  a  foreign  country,  unless  their  birth  took 
j)lace  in  a  port  belonging  to  their  own  nation :  for,  the  port 
is  more  particularly  a  part  of  the  territory;  and  the  mother,, 
though  at  that  moment  on  board  a  foreign  vessel,  is  not  oi> 
that  account  out  of  the  country.  I  suppose  that  she  and  her 
husband  have  not  quitted  their  native  country  to  settle  else- 
where. [  108  ]; 

For  the  same  reasons  also,  children  born  out  of  the  cbuAv-§2i7.  Ghil 
try,  in  the  armies  of  the  state,  or  in  the  house  of  its  minister  at  ^^n  t^n  m 
a  foreign  court,  are  reputed  bom  in  the  country;  for  a  citi- *^®  **™"** 


(69)  See  1  Chitty'fl  Conunerdftl  Law,  114,  n.  1 ;  115,  n.  1. 
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BOOK  I.    zen  viho  is  absent  with  his  family,  on  the  service  of  the  8tmt«| 

CHAP.  XIX.  but  still  dependent  on  it,  and  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  can- 

.)r  in  the      not  be  considered  as  having  quitted  its  territory. 

house  of  its      Settlement  is  a  fixed  residence  in  any  place,  with  an  in  ten- 

minister  at  ^-^^  ^^  alwavs  Staying  there.     A  man  does  not,  then,  osta- 

court.  blish  his  settlement  in  any  place,  unless  he  makes  sufficiently 

§218.   Set- known  his  intention  of  fixing  there,  either  tacitly  or  by  an 

tlcment       express  declaration.     However,  this  declaration  is  no  reason 

why,  if  he  afterwards  changes  his  mind,  he  may  not  transfer 

his  settlement  elsewhere.     In  this  sense,  a  person  who  8to|ks 

at  a  place  upon  business,  even  though  he  stay  a  long  time, 

has  only  a  simple  habitation  there,  but  has  no  settlement. 

Thus,  the  envoy  of  a  foreign  prince  has  not  his  settlement  at 

the  court  where  he  resides. 

The  natural^  or  original  settlementj  is  that  which  we  ac- 
quire by  birth,  in  the  place  where  our  father  has  his ;  and 
we  are  considered  as  retaining  it,  till  we  have  abandoned  it,  in 
order  to  choose  another.     The  acquired  settlement  (adsciti- 
tium)  is  that  where  we  settle  by  our  own  choice. 
$819.    Va-       Vagrants   are  people  who  have  no  settlement.       Conse- 
giants.        quently,  those  born  of  vagrant  parents  have  no  country,  sinci' 
a  man's  country  is  the  place  where,  at  the  time  of  his  birth, 
his  parents  had  their  settlement  (§  122),  or  it  is  the  state  of 
which  his  father  was  then  a  member,  which  comes  to  the  same 
point ;  for,  to  settle  for  ever  in  a  nation,  is  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  it,  at  least  as  a  perpetual  inhabitant,  if  not  with  all  the 
privileges  of  a  citizen.     We  may,  however,  consider  the  coun- 
try of  a  vagrant  to  be  that  of  Ins  child,  while  that  vagrant  is 
considered  as  not  having  absolutely  renounced  his  natural  or 
original  settlement. 
$220.  Whe-     Many  distinctions  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  give  a  com- 
tlier  a  per-  plete  Solution  to  the  celebrated  question,  whether  a  man  may 
quU  h^^      ^wtit  his  country  or  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member.  (60) 
country.      — 1*  '^^^  children  are  bound  by  natural  ties  to  the  society  in 
which  they  were  born ;  they  are  under  an  obligation  to  show 
themselves  grateful  for  the  protection  it  has  afforded  to  theii 
fathers,  and  are  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  it  for  their  birth 
and  education.     They  ought,  therefore;  to  love  it,  as  we  have 
already  shown  (§  122),  to  express  a  just  gratitude  to  it,  and 
requite  its  services  as  far  as  possible,  by  serving  it  in  turn. 
We  have  observed  above  (§  212),  that  they  have  a  right  to 
enter  into  the  society  of  ^hich  their  fathers  were  members. 
J  104  ]    But  every  man  is  born  fiee;  and  the  son  of  a  citizen,  when 
come  to  the  years  of  discretion,  may  examine  whether  it  be 
convenient  for  him  to  join  the  society  for  which  he  was  des- 
tined by  his  birth.     If  he  does  not  find  it  advantageous  to 
remain  in  it,  he  is  at  liberty  to  quit  it,  on  making  it  a  com 


(60)  In  Great  Britain,  the  established     1  Bla.  C.  369,  3  Chit  Com.  Law,  1» 
maxim  is  nemo  potest  exuert  palriam^    to  13S. 
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pensatioD  for  what  it  has  done  in  his  favour,  "*"  and  prescrv-  bocc  i. 
ing,  as  far  as  his  new  engagements  will  allow  him,  the  senti-  chap  y«. 
meats  of  love  and  gratitude  he  owes  it.  A  man's  obligations 
to  his  natural  country  may,  however,  change,  lessen,  or  en- 
tirely vanish,  according  as  he  shall  have  quitted  it  lawfully, 
and  with  good  reason,  in  order  to  choose  another,  or  has 
been  banished  from  it  deservedly  or  unjustly,  in  due  form  of 
law  or  by  violence. 

2.  As  soon  as  the  son  of  a  citizen  attains  the  age  of  man- 
hood, and  acts  as  a  citizen,  he  tacitly  assumes  that  character ; 
his  obligations,  like  those  of  others  who  expressly  and  for- 
mally enter  into  engagements  with  society,  become  stronger 
and  more  extensive  :  but  the  case  is  very  different  with  re- 
spect to  him  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking.  When  a  so- 
ciety has  not  been  formed  for  a  determinate  time,  it  is  allow- 
able to  quit  it^  when  that  separation  can  take  place  without 
detriment  to  the  society.  A  citizen  muy  therefore  quit  the 
state  of  which  he  is  a  member,  provided  it  be  not  in  such  a 
conjuncture  when  he  cannot  abandon  it  without  doing  it  a 
visible  injury.  But  we  must  here  draw  a  distinction  between 
what  may  in  strict  justice  be  done,  and  what  is  honourable 
and  conformable  to  every  duty — ^in  a  word,  between  the  in- 
ternal and  the  external  obligation.  Every  man  has  a  right 
to  quit  his  country,  in  order  to  settle  in  any  other,  when  by 
that  step  he  does  not  endanger  the  welfare  of  his  country. 
But  a  good  citizen  will  never  determine  on  such  a  step  with- 
out necessity,  or  without  very  strong  reasons.  It  is  taking 
a  dishonourable  advantage  of  our  liberty,  to  quit  our  asso- 
ciates upon  slight  pretences,  after  having  derived  cansiderable 
advantages  from  them ;  and  this  is  the  case  of  every  citizen, 
with  respect  to  his  country. 

8.  As  to  those  who  have  the  cowardice  to  abandon  their 
country  in  a  time  of  danger,  and  seek  to  secure  themselves, ' 
instead  of  defending  it,  they  manifestly  violate  the  social 
compact,  by  which  all  the  contracting  parties  engaged  to  de- 
fend themselves  in  a  united  body,  and  in  concert ;  they  are 
infamous  deserters,  whom  the  state  has  a  right  to  punish 
severely.f 


*  This  18  the  foundation  of  the  tax  moted  in  the  army  of  Saxony,  had,  with 

paid  on  quitting  a  countzy,  called,  in  the  permiwion  of  his  former  sovereign* 

Latin,  ctnius  emigrationii,  sold  the  property  he  possessed  in  Li- 

t  Charles  XIL  condemned  to  death  vonia.     He  had  therefore  quitted  his 

and  executed  General  Patkul,  a  native  own   country,  to   choose  another  (as 

of  Livonia,  whom  he  had  made  prisoner  every  free  citizen  is  at  liberty  to  do, 

in   an  engagement  with  the   Saxons,  except,  as  we  have  observed  above,  at 

But  the  sentence  and  execution  were  a  critical  moment,  when  the  circum- 

a  violstion  of  the  laws  of  justice.    Pat-  stances  of  his  country  require  the  aid 

Kul,  it  is  true,  had  been  bom  a  subject  of  all  her  sons),  and  the  king  of  Sweden, 

3f  the  king  of  Sweden ;  but  he  had  by  permitting  him  to  sell  his  propertya 

quitted  his  native  country  at  the  age  had  coTwoated  lo  his  emigratkui. 
fff  twelve  yean,  and  having  been  pio- 
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BOOK  I.  In  a  time  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  when  the  countrj  bas 
CHAP.  XIX.  jj^  actual  need  of  all  her  children,  the  very  welfare  of  the 
1 221.  How  state,  and  that  of  the  citizens,  requires  that  every  individual 
*  ^"^      be  at  liberty  to  travel  on  business,  provided  that  he  be  always 

may  absent  ,  "^  ,  ,  ii...         ^  ni-  t^ 

himself  for  ready  to  return,  whenever  the  public  interest  recalls  nim.     It 
a  time.        is  not  presumed  that  any  man  has  bound  himself  to  the  so- 
.  ciety  of  which  he  is  a  member,  by  an  engagement  never  to 
leave  the  country  when  the  interest  of  his  affairs  requires  it, 
and  when  he  can  absent  himself  without  injury  to  his  country. 
{  222.  Yari-     The  political  laws  of  nations  vary  greatly  in  this  respects 
ation  of  the  In  some  nations,  it  is  at  all  times,  except  in  case  of  actual 
r**^**-^thi8  ^*^'  allowed  to  every  citizen  to  absent  himself,  and  even  to 
respect  (di)  V^^  *^®  country  altogether,  whenever  he  thinks  proper,  with- 
These  must  out  alleging  any  reason  for  it.     This  liberty,  contrary  in  its 
be  obeyed,    own  nature  to  the  welfare  and  safety  of  society,  can  nowhere 
be  tolerated  but  in  a  country  destitute  of  resources  and  inca- 
pable of  supplying  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants.     In  ^uch  a 
country  there  can  only  be  an  imperfect  society ;  for  civil 
society  ought  to  be  capable  of  enabling  all  its  members  to 
procure,  by  their  labour  and  industry,  all  the  necessaries  of 
life :  unless  it  effects  this,  it  has  no  right  to  require  them  to 
devote  themselves  entirely  to  it.     In  some  other  states,  every 
citizen  is  left  at  liberty  to  travel  abroad  on  business,  but  not 
to  quit  his  country  altogether,  without  the  express  permission 
of  the  sovereign.     Finally,  there  are  states  where  the  rigour 
of  the  government  will  not  permit  any  one  whatsoever  to  go 
out  of  the  country  without  passports  in  form,  which  are  eyen 
not  granted  without  great  difficulty.     In  all  these  cases,  it  ia 
necessary  to  conform  to  the  laws,  when  they  are  made  by  a 
lawful  authorilT.     But,  in  the  last-mentioned  case,  the  sove- 
reign abuses  his  power,  and  reduces  his  subjects  to  an  insup- 
portable slavery,  if  he  refuses  them  permission  to  travel  for 
their  own  advantage,  when  he  might  grant  it  to  them  without 
'  inconvenience,  and  without  danger  to  the  state.    Nay,  it  will 
presently  appear,  that,  on  certain  occasions,  he  cannot,  under 
any  pretext,  detain  persons  who  wish  to  quit  the  country, 
with  the  intention  of  abandoning  it  for  ever. 
1 223.  Oases     There  are  cases  in  which  a  citizen  has  an  absolute  right 
m  which  a   to  renounce  his  country,  and  abandon  it  entirely — a  right 
a  ri  ht  to*    ^'^'^^^^  ^^  reasons  derived  from  the  very  nature  of  the  social 
init  his       compact.     1.  If  the  citizen  cannot  procure  subsistence  in  his 
wnntry.      owu  couutry,  it  is  undoubtedly  lawful  for  him  to  seek  it  else- 
where,    For.  political  oi  civil  society  being  entered  into  only 
with  a  view  of  facilitating  to  each  of  its  members  the  means 
of  supporting  himself,  and  of  living  in  happiness  and  safety, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  pretend  that  a  member,  whom  it  cannot 
furnish  with  such  things  as  are  most  necessary,  has  not  a  right 
to  leave  it. 


(61)  Beepont,  Book  U.  oh.  yui.  §  108,    p.  731  to  7  I,  as  to  write    ^f  Me  ean^ 
p.  174,  and  Chittjr's  Oeneral  Praotiee,    regno. 
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2.  If  the  body  of  the  society,  or  he  who  represents  it,  ab-     book  i 


CHAP.   XIX. 


fiolutely  fai^  to  discharge  their  obligations  towards  a  citizen, 
the  latter  may  withdraw  himself.  For,  if  one  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  does  not  observe  his  engagements,  the  other  is  no 
longer  bound  to  fulfil  his ;  as  the  contract  is  reciprocal  be-  [  106  ] 
tween  the  society  and  its  members.  It  is  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, also,  that  the  society  may  expel  a  member  who  violates 
its  laws. 

8.  If  the  major  part  of  the  nation,  or  the  sovereign  who 
represents  it,  attempt  to  enact  laws  relative  to  matters  in 
which  the  social  compact  cannot  oblige  every  citizen  to  sub- 
mission, those  who  are  averse  to  these  laws  have  a  right  to 
quit  the  society,  and  go  settle  elsewhere.  For  instance,  if  the 
sovereign,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  nation,  will  allow  but 
one  religion  in  the  state,  those  who  believe  and  profess  another 
religion  have  a  right  to  withdraw,  and  to  take  with  them  their 
families  and  efiects.  For,  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
subjected  themselves  to  the  authority  of  men,  in  affairs  of 
conscience  ;*  and  if  the  society  suffers  and  is  weakened  by 
their  departure,  the  blame  must  be  imputed  to  the  intolerant 
party ;  for  it  is  they  who  fail  in  their  observance  of  the  social 
compact — it  is  they  who  violate  it,  and  force  the  others  to  a 
separation.  We  have  elsewhere  touched  upon  some  other  in- 
stances of  this  third  case, — ^that  of  a  popular  state  wishing 
to  have  a  sovereign  (§  33),  and  that  of  an  independent  nation 
taking  the  resolution  to  submit  to  a  foreign  power  (§  195). 

Those  who  quit  their  country  for  any  lawful  reason,  with  g  224.  Bmi 
a  design  to  settle  elsewhere,  and  take  their  families  and  pro-  «*^*^ 
perty  with  them,  are  called  emigrants. 

Their  right  to  emigrate  may  arise  from  several  sources.  §  225. 
1.  In  the  cases  we  have  just  mentioned  (§  223),  it  is  a  natural  ^^J^  f^ 
right,  which  is  certainly  reserved  to  each  individual  in  the    **'  "*^ 
veiT  compact  itself  by  which  civil  society  was  formed. 

^.  The  liberty  of  emigration  may,  in  certain  caSes,  be  se- 
cured to  the  citizens  by  a  fundamental  law  of  the  state.  The 
citizens  of  Neufchatel  and  Valangin  in  Switzerland  may  quit 
the  country  and  carry  off  their  effects  at  their  own  pleasure, 
without  even  paying  any  duties. 

3.  It  may  be  voluntarily  granted  them  by  the  sovereign. 

4.  This  right  may  be  derived  from  some  treaty  made  with 
a  foreign  power,  by  which  a  sovereign  has  promised  to  leave 
full  liberty  to  those  of  his  subjects,  who,  for  a  certain  reason 
— on  account  of  religion,  for  instance— desire  to  transplant 
themselves  into  the  territories  of  that  power.  There  are 
such  treaties  between  the  German  princes,  particularly  for 
cases  in  which  religion  is  concerned.  In  Switzerland  like- 
wise, a  citizen  of  Bern  who  wishes  to  emigrate  to  Fribourg, 
and  there  profess  the  religion  of  the  place,  and,  reciprocally. 


•  See  above,  ibe  chapter  on  Religion. 
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BOOK  I.    a  citizen  of  Fribourg  who,  for  a  similar  reason,  is  desirous  of 
OHAP.  XIX.  removing  to  Bern,  has  a  right  to  quit  his  native  country,  and 
carry  off  with  him  all  his  property. 

It  appears  from  several  passages  in  history,  particularly 
the  history  of  Switzerland  and  the  neighbouring  oountries, 
that  the  law  of  nations,  established  there  by  custom  some 
ages  back,  did  not  permit  a  state  to  receive  the  subjects  of 
another  state  into  the  number  of  its  citizens.     This  vicious 
[  107  ]  custom  had  no  other  foundation  than  the  slavery  to  which  the 
people  were  then  reduced.     A  prince,  a  lord,  ranked  his  sub- 
jects under  the  head  of  his  private  property ;  he  calculated 
their  number  as  he  did  that  of  his  flocks ;  and,  to  the  disgrace 
of  human  nature,  this  strange  abuse  is  not  yet  everywhere 
eradicated. 
^  226.    If        If  the  sovereign  attempts  to  molest  those  who  have  a  right 
the  goye-      to  emigrate,  he  does  them  an  injury ;  and  the  injured  indi- 
reign  in-      vi^uajg  Q^^y  lawfully  implore  the  protection  of  the  power  who 
righli^he  in-  ^^  willing  to  receive  them.     Thus  we  Ibave  seen  Frederic  Wil- 
juros  them,  liam,  king  of  Prussia,  grant  his  protection  to  the  emigrant 

Protestants  of  Saltzburgh. 
§  227.  Sup-      The  name  of  supplicants  is  given  to  all  fugitives  who  im- 
piicants.      plore  the  protection  of  a  sovereign  against  the  nation  or 
prince  they  have  quitted.     We  cannot  solidly  establish  what 
the  law  of  nations  determines  with  respect  to  them,  until  we 
have  treated  of  the  duties  of  one  nation  towards  others. 
^  228.   Ex-      Finally,  exile  is  another  manner  of  leaving  our  country. 
He  aud  ba-    ^^  ^^ile  is  a  man  driven  from  the  place  of  his  settlement,  or 
nts  menL     constrained  to  quit  it,  but  without  a  mark  of  infamy.     Ba- 
nishment is  a  similar  expulsion,  with  a  mark  of  infamy  ao- 
nexed.*     Both  may  be  for  a  limited  time,  or  for  ever.     If  an 
exile^  or  banished  man,  had  his  settlement  in  his  own  country, 
he  is  exiled  or  banished  from  his  country.     It  is,  however, 
proper  to  observe  that  common  usage  applies  also  the  terms 
exile  an4  banishment  to  the  expulsion  of  a  foreigner  who  is 
driven  from  a  country  where  he  had  no  settlement,  and  to 
which  he  is,  either  for  a  limited  time,  or  for  ever,  prohibited 
to  return. 

As  a  man  may  be  deprived  of  any  right  whatsoever  by  way 
of  punishment— exile,  which  deprives  him  of  the  right  of 
dwelling  in  a  certain  place,  may  be  inflicted  as  a  punishment : 
banishment  is  always  one ;  for,  a  mark  of  infamy  cannot  be 
set  on  any  one,  but  with  a  view  of  punishing  him  for  a  fault, 
either  real  or  pretended. 

When  the  soci'ity  has  excluded  one  of  its  members  by  a 


*  The  common  acceptation  of  these  bj  some  disgrace  at  court,"    The  reaM»n 

two  terms  is  not  repugnant  to  our  ap-  is  plain  :  such  a  condemnation  from  Um 

plication  of  them.     The  French   aca-  tribunal    of  justice   entails  infamj  oa 

demy  says,   " Baniahment  is   only   ap-  the   emigrant;    whereas  a  disgrace  al 

plied  to  condemnations  in   due  course  court  does  not  usually  involve  the 

of  law.     ExiU  ie  only  an  absence  caused  consequence. 
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perpetual  banuhment,  he  is  only  banished  from  the  lands  of  book  i 
that  society,  and  it  cannot  hinder  him  from  living  wherever  chap,  xix 
else  he  pleases ;  for,  after  having  driven  him  out,  it  can  no 
longer  claim  any  authority  over  him.  The  contrary,  how- 
ever, may  take  place  by  particular  conventions  between  two 
or  more  states.  Thus,  every  member  of  the  Helvetic  con- 
federacy may  banish  its  own  subjects  out  of  the  territories  of 
Switzerland  in  general ;  and  in  this  case  the  banished  person  < 

will  not  be  allowed  to  live  in  any  of  the  cantons,  or  in  the 
territories  of  their  allies. 

Exile  is  divided  into  voluntary  and  involuntary.     It  is  vo- 
luntary, when  a  man  quits  his  settlement  to  escape  some 
punishment,  or   to   avoid  some  calamity — and  involuntary,    [  108  ] 
when  it  is  the  effect  of  a  superior  order. 

Sometimes  a  particular  place  is  appointed,  where  the  exiled 
person  is  to  remuin  during  his  exile ;  or  a  certain  space  is 
particularized,  which  \e  is  forbid  to  enter.  These  various 
circumstances  and  si odi ^cations  depend  on  him  who  has  the 
power  of  sending  into  exile. 

A  man,  by  being  exiled  or  banished,  does  not  forfeit  the  §229.  The 
human  character,  nor  consequently  his  right  to  dwell  some- ®"*f  ^"^ 
where  on  earth.     He  derives  this  right  from  nature,  or  rather  ^^^^^^  ^ 
from  its  Author,  who  has  destined  the  earth  for  the  habitation  right  to  live 
of  mankind ;  and  the  introduction  of  property  cannot  have  somewhere, 
impaired  the  right  which  every  man  has  to  the  use  of  such 
things  as  are  absolutely  necessary — a  right  which  he  brings 
with  him  into  the  world  at  the  moment  of  his  birth. 

But  though  this  right  is  necessary  and  perfect  in  the  gene-  §  230.  Na- 
ral  view  of  it,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  but  imperfect  with  ^ye  of  this 
respect  to  each  particular  country.     For,  on  the  other  hand,  "^ 
every  nation  has  a  right  to  refuse  admitting   a   foreigner 
into  her  territory,  when  he  cannot  enter  it  without  expobing 
the  nation  to  evident  danger,  or  doing  her  a  manifest  injury. 
What  she  owes  to  herself,  the  care  of  her  own  safely,  gives 
her  this  right ;  and,  in  virtue  of  her  natural  liberty,  it  be- 
longs to  the  nation  to  judge,  whether  her  circumstances  will 
or  will  not  justify  the  admission  of  that  foreigner  ^Prelim. 
§  16).     He  cannot^  then,  settle  by  a  full  right,  ana  as  he 
pleases,  in  the  place  he -has  chosen,  but  must  ask  permission 
of  the  chief  of  the  place ;  and,  if  it  13  refused,  it  is  his  duty 
to  submit. 

However,  as  property  could  not  be  introduced  to  the  pre- §231.  Dut} 
judice  of  the  right  acquired  by  every  human  creature,  of  not  or  nations 
being  absolutely  deprived  of  such  things  as  are  necessary —  J?*^*'^ 
no  nation  can,  without  good  reasons,  refuse  even  a  perpetual 
residence  to  a  man  driven  from  his  country.    But,  if  particular 
and  substantial  reasons  prevent  her  from  affording  him  an 
asvlum,  this  man  has  no  longer  any  right  to  demand  it — be- 
cause, in  such  a  case,  the  country  inhabited  by  the  nation 
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BOOK  I     cannot,  at  the  same  time,  serve  for  her  own  use,  and  that  of 
cRAr^  XIX.  ^j^jg  foreigner.     Now,  supposing  even  that  things  are  still  in 
common,  nobody  can  arrogate  to  himself  the  use  of  a  thing 
which  actually  serves  to  supply  the  wants  of  another.     Thus, 
a  nation,  whose  lands  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  citizens,  is  not  obliged  to  receive  into  its  territo- 
ries a  company  of  fugitives  or  exiles.     Thus,  it  ought  even 
absolutely  to  r^  jeot  them,  if  they  are  infected  with  a  conta- 
gious disease.     Thus,  also,  it  has  a  right  to  send  them  else- 
where, if  it  has  just  cause  to  fear  that  they  will  corrupt  the 
manners  of  the  citizens,  that  they  will  create  religions  disturb- 
ances, or  occasion  any  other  disorder,  contrary  to  the  public 
safety.     In  a  word,  it  has  a  right,  and  is  even  obliged,  to 
follow,  in  this  respect,  the  suggestions  of  prudence.     Bat 
this  prudence   should  be   free  irom  unnecessary  suspicion 
and  jealousy ;  it  should  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to  reficise  a 
[  109  ]  retreat  to  the  unfortunate,  for  slight  reasons,  and  on  ground- 
less and  frivolous  fears.     The  means  of  tempering  it  will  be, 
never  to  lose  sight  of  that  charity  and  commiseration  which 
are   due   to  the  imhappy.     We   must  not  suppress   these 
feelings   even   for    those  who   have  fallen   into   misfortune 
through  their  own  fault.     For,  we  ought  to  hate  the  crime, 
but  love  the  man,  since  all   mankind  ought   to  love  each 
other. 
{  232.   A        If  an  exiled  or  banished  man  has  been  driven  from  his 
nation  ean-  country  for  any  crime,  it  does  not  belong  to  the  nation  in 
not  puniah    ^hi^jji  ^^  h^g  taken  rcfuge  to  punish  him  for  that  fault  com- 
fftuUs  com-  nxitted  in  a  foreign  country.     For,  nature  does  not  give  to 
mitted  out    men  or  to  nations  any  right  to  inflict  punishment,  except  for 
of  its  terri-  their  own  defence  and  safety  (§  169) ;  whence  it  follows  that 
tones;        ^^  caunot  punish  any  but  those  by  whom  we  have  been  in- 
jured. 
2  233.   ex.       But  this  Very  reason  shows,  that,  although  the  justice  of 
cept  such     each  nation  ought  in  general  to  be  confined  to  the  punishment 
M  affect  the  ^f  crimes  committed  in  its  own  territories,  we  ought  to  except 
^^^^f      from  this  rule  those  villains,  who,  by  the  nature  and  habitual 
mankind,     frequency  of  their  crimes,  violate  all  public  security,  and  de- 
clare themselves  the  enemies  of  the  human  race.     Poisoners, 
assassins,  and  incendiaries  by  profession,  may  be  exterminated 
wherever  they  are  seized;   for  they  attack   and   injure    all 
nations  by  trampling  under  foot  the  foundations  of  their  com- 
mon safety.     Thus,  pirates  are  sent  to  the  gibbet  by  the  first 
into  whose  hands  they  fall.     If  the  sovereign  of  the  country 
where  crimes  of  that  nature  have  been  committed,  reclaims 
the  perpetrators  of  them,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  punish- 
men,  they  ought  to  be  surrendered  to  him,  as  being   the 
person   who    is    principally    interested    in    punishing   them 
in  an  exemplary  manner.     And  as  it  is   proper  to  have 
criminals  regularly  convicted  by  a  trial  in  due  form  of  law, 
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this    is  a  second   reason   for  delivering  up  malefactors  of     book  z. 
that  class  to  the  states  where  their  crimes  have  been  com-  c»^-  ^", 
mitted.  (62) 


eommunei. 


CHAP.  XX.  • 

OF  PUBLIC,   COMMON,   AND  PEIVATE   PROPERTY.  chap,  xx. 

LET  US  now  see  what  is  the  nature  of  the  different  things  j  234.  wbai 
oontained  in  the  country  possessed  by  a  nation,  and  endeavour  ^«  RomAu 
to  establish  the  general  pritciples  of  the  law  by  which  they**"*^'-^ 
are  regulated.  This  subject  is  treated  by  civilians  under  the 
title  de  rerum  divisiane.  There  are  things  which  in  their  own 
nature  cannot  be  possessed :  there  are  others,  of  which  nobody 
claims  the  property,  and  which  remain  common,  as  in  their 
primitive  state,  when  a  nation  takes  possession  of  a  country : 
the  Roman  lawyers  called  those  things  res  cammuneSy  things 
common :  such  were,  with  them,  the  air,  the  running  water, 
the  sea,  the  fish,  and  wild  beasts. 

Every  thing  susceptible  of  property  is  considered  as  be-  2  235.   Ag. 
loncrine  to  the  nation  that  possesses  the  country,  and  as  fotm-  S'^e^^ 
ing  the  acsresate  mass  of  its  wealth.     But  the  nation  does  ^® .  "*  ®^  * 

11     t  1  •  •       1  mi  nation,  and 

not  possess  all  those  thmgs  m  the  same  manner.  Those  not  its  diriBiunA 
divided  between  particular  communities,  or  among  the  indi-  [HOT 
viduals  of  a  nation,  are  called  pvhlic  property.  Some  are 
reserved  for  the  necessities  of  the  state,  and  form  the  demesne 
of  the  crown,  or  of  the  republic :  others  remain  common  to 
all  the  citizens,  who  take  advantage  of  them,  each  according 
to  his  necessities,  or  according  to  the  laws  which  regulate 
their  use ;  and  these  are  called  eoTnmon  property.  Thero  are 
others  that  belong  to  some  body  or  community,  termed  jomt 
property y  res  universitatis  ;  and  these  are,  with  respect  to  this 
body  in  particular,  what  the  public  property  is  with  respect 
to  the  whole  nation.  As  the  nation  may  be  considered  as  a 
great  community,  we  may  indifferently  give  the  name  of  eom^ 
man  property  to  those  things  that  belong  to  it  in  common,  in 

(62)  A  dlBtinotion  has  usually  been  9  Barn.  A  Creis.  446.  (A  foreign 
taken  between  capital  offences  and  mere  goTemment  has  no  right,  bj  the  Law 
misdemeanor^,  and  for  one  state  to  al-  of  Nations,  to  demand  of  the  govern- 
low  the  taking  and  removing  an  offen-  ment  of  the  United  States  a  ^arrendor 
der  of  the  former  class  back  into  the  of  a  citisen  or  subject  of  such  foreign- 
ooun^  where  the  offence  was  com-  government^  who  has  oommittei  a  crime 
mitted,  in  order  to  take  his  trial  in  the  in  his  own  country.  Such  a  right  can 
latter,  but  not  so  in  case  of  misdemean-  only  exist  by  treaty.  Comm,  v.  Deacon, 
ors.  But  sometimes,  as  upon  a  charge  10  Serg.  A  Raw.  125 ;  Caw  of  Do9  Santot^ 
of  perjury,  a  foreign  country  will  allow  2  Brocken.  Kep.  493.  The  Cane  of 
the  removal  of  an  offender  even  In  case  Bohins,  Bee's  Rep.  266,  was  under  the 
of  a  misdemeanor.     See  Ex  parte  Scott,  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  { 
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BOOK  I.    such  a  manner  that  all  the  citizens  may  make  use  of  them, 
CHAP.  XX.  ^^^  ^  those  that  are  possessed  in  the  same  manner  by  a  bodj 
or  community :  the  same  rules  hold  good  with  respect  to  both. 
Finally,  the  property  possessed  by  individuals  is  termed  pri- 
vate property^  res  stngulorem. 

1 236.  Two  When  a  nation  in  a  body  takes  possession  of  a  country^ 
ways  of  ao-  every  thing  that  is  not  divided  among  its  members  remains 
v^^s  common  to  the  whole  nation,  and  is  called  public  property, 
perty!  ^^'   There  is  a  second  way  whereby  a  nation,  and,  in  general, 

every  community,  may  acquire  possessions,  viz.  by  the  will 
of  whosoever  thinks  proper  to  convey  to  it,  under  any  title 
whatsoever,  the  domain  or  property  of  what  he  possesses. 

1 237.  The  As  soon  as  the  nation  commits  the  reins  of  government  to 
revenues  of  the  hands  of  a  prince,  it  is  coniidered  as  committing  to  him, 
the  public  ^^  ^^  same  time,  the  means  of  governing.  Since,  therefore, 
nature^  oT^^®  income  of  the  public  property,  of  the  domain  of  the 
the  sove-  State,  is  destined  for  the  expenses  of  government,  it  is  natu- 
reign's  did-  rally  at  the  prince's  disposal,  and  ought  always  to  be  consi- 
posaL  dered  in  this  light,  unless  the  nation  has,  in  express  terms, 

excepted  it  in  conferring  the  supreme  authority,  and  has  pro- 
vided in  some  other  manner  for  its  disposal,  and  for  the  ne> 
cessary  expenses  of  the  state,  and  the  support  of  the  princess 
person  and  household.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  prince  is 
purely  and  simply  invested  with  the  sovereign  authority,  it 
includes  a  full  discretional  power  to  dispose  of  the  public  re- 
venues. The  duty  of  the  sovereign,  indeed,  obliges  him  to 
apply  those  revenues  only  to  the  necessities  of  the  state  ;  but 
he  alone  is  to  determine  the  proper  application  of  them,  and 
is  not  accountable  for  them  to. any  person. 

1  238.  The  The  nation  may  invest  the  superior  with  the  sole  nse  of  j  a 
nation  may  commou  posscssions,  and  thus  add  them  to  the  domain  of  tb^ 
grant  him     g^ate.     It  mav  even  cede  the  property  of  them  to  him.      But 

the  use  and    ,,.  '^xi.  x*  _a^ 

property  of  ^"^^  cession  of  the  use  or  property  requires  an  express  act  of 
its  common  the  proprietor,  which  is  the  nation.  It  is  difficult  to  foand  it 
possessions,  on  a  tacit  consent,  because  fear  too  often  hinders  the  subjects 

from  protesting   against  the   unjust  encroachments    of    the 

sovereign. 

2  239.  or  The  people  may  even  allow  the  superior  the  domain  of  the 
allow  him  things  they  possess  in  common,  and  reserve  to  themselves  the 
the  domain,  ^gg  ^f  them  in  the  whole  or  in  part.  Thus,  the  domain  of  a 
to  Itself  the  ^ivcr,  for  instance,  may  be  ceded  to  the  prince,  while  the  people 
use  of  them,  reserve  to  themselves  the  use  of  it  for  navigation,  fishing,  the 

[  111  ]  watering  of  cattle,  &c.  They  may  also  allow  the  prince  the 
sole  right  of  fishing,  &c.,  in  that  river.  In  a  word,  the  peo- 
ple may  cede  to  the  superior  whatever  right  they  please  over 
the  common  possessions  of  the  nation ;  but  all  those  particu- 
lar rights  rights  do  not  naturally,  and  of  themselves,  flow  from 
the  sovereignty. 
^  240.  If  the  income  of  the  public  property,  or  of  the  domain,  is 

lazes.        not  sufficient  for  the  public  wants,  the  state  supplies  the  de- 
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fioiency  by  taxes.  These  ought  to  be  regulated  in  euch  a  book  i. 
manner,  that  all  the  citizens  may  pay  their  quota  in  propor-  JEfLJff:. 
tion  to  their  abilities,  and  the  advantages  they  reap  from  the 
Bociety.  All  the  members  of  civil  society  being  equally 
obliged  to  contribute,  according  to  cheir  abilities,  to  its  ad- 
vantage and  safety,  they  cannot  refuse  to  furnish  the  subsi- 
iies  necessary  to  its  preservation,  when  they  are  demanded 
by  lawful  authority.  » 

Many  nations  have  been  unwilling  to  commit  to  the  prince  ;  341.   Th« 
a  trust  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  or  to  grant  him  a  power  that  nation  may 
he  may  so  easily  abuse.     In  establishing  a  domain  for  the  ^^^^ 
support  of  the  sovereign  and  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  ^ght  of  im. 
state,  they  have  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  providing,  posing 
by   themselves   or   their  representatives,  for   extraordinary  them, 
wants,  in  imposing  taxes  payable  by  all  the  inhabitants.     In 
England,  the  king  lays  the  necessities  of  the  state  before  the 
parliament ;  that  body,  composed  of  the  representatives  of 
the  nation,  deliberates,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  king, 
determines  the  sum  to  be  raised,  and  the  manner  of  raising 
it.  (63)     And  of  the  use  the  king  makes  of  the  money  thus 
raised,  that  same  body  obliges  him  to  render  it  an  account. 

In  other  states,  where  the  sovereign  possesses  the  full  and  }  242.   Of 
absolute  authority,  it  is  he  alone  that  imposes  taxes,  regulates  the  sove- 
the  manner  of  raising  them,  and  makes  use  of  them  as  he  T*^.  7*** 
thinks  proper,  without  giving  an  account  to  anybody.     The  ™er.** 
French  king  at  present  enjoys  this  authority,  (64)  with  the 
simple  formality  of  causing  his  edicts  to  be  registered  by  the 
parliament ;  and  that  body  has  a  right  to  make  humble  re- 
monstrances, if  it  sees  any  inconveniences  attending  the  im- 
position ordered  by  the  prince: — a  wise  establishment  for 
causing  truth,  and  the  cries  of  tlfe  people,  to  reach  the  ears 
of  the  sovereign,  and  for  setting  some  bounds  to  his  extrava- 
gance, or  to  the  avidity  of  the  ministers  and  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  revenue.* 


(63)  All  money  bills^  imposing  a  tax,  die.  Bat  Peter,  Count  de  Lara,  vigor- 
mnet  originate  in  and  be  passed  by  the  ously  opposed  the  measure,  "  contrao- 
Hoase  of  Commons,  and  afterwards  taqae  nobilium  manu,  ex  conventu  dis« 
Hubmitted  to  the  lords  and  the  king  for  oe^t,  armis  tueri  paratus  partam  armls 
their  sanction,  before  they  can  become  et  virtnte  a  msjoribas  immnnitatem, 
law.  neque   passorum    affirmans   nobilitatis 

(64)  This  was,  of  course,  when  Yattel  opprimendae  atque  novis  vectigalibus 
wrote,  and  before  the  Revolution.  yexandsB  ab  eo  aditu  initiuro  fieri ;  Man- 

*  Too    great    attention     cannot    be  ros  opprimere  non  esse  tanti,  ut  gravi- 

used  in  watching   the    imposition    of  ori-  servitute  rompublicam  implicari  si- 

tazes,  which,  once  introduced,  not  only  nant.     Rex,  perioulo  permotus,  ab    ea 

eonlinue,  but  are  so  easily  multiplied. —  oogitatione    desistit.      Petrum  nobiles, 

Alphonso   VIII.    king  of  Castile,  be-  consilio  eommonicato,  qnotannis  oonvi- 

sieging  a  city  belonging  to  the  Moors  vio  exoipere  decreveranty  ipsum  et  pos- 

(Ooncham   urbem    in    Celtiberis),  and  teros, — naratss    opene    mercedem.  rei 

being  in  want  of  money,  applied  to  the  gestae  bonsB  posteritati    monumentum, 

fltates  of  his  kingdom  for  permission  to  documentumque   ne    quavis    occasione 

Impose,    on    every   free   inhabitant,    a  jus  libertatis  unminui  patiantur."    Ma- 

oapitation-tax   of  five   golden  marave-  riaka. 
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BOOK  L        The  prince  who  is  invested  with  the  power  of  taxing  hi* 
OHAP.  XX.  people  ought  by  no  means  to  consider  the  money  thus  raised 


;  243.  Dn-  as  his  own  property.  He  ought  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  end 
ties  of  the  fop  ^hich  this  power  was  granted  him :  the  nation  was  willing 
roraeotTo^  to  enable  him  to  provide,  as  it  should  seem  best  to  his  wisdom, 
taxes.  for  the  necessities  of  the  state.     If  he  diverts  this  money  to 

other  uses, — if  he  consumes  it  in  idle  luxury,  to  gratify  his 
pleasures,  to  satiate  the  avarice  of  his  mistresses  and  favour- 
ites,— ^we  hesitate  not  to  declare  to  those  sovereigns  who  are 
still  capable  of  listening  to  the  voice  of  truth,  that  such  a  one 
is  not  less  guilty,  nay,  that  he  is  a  thousand  times  more  so, 
than  a  private  person  who  makes  use  of  his  neighbours'  pro- 
perty to  gratify  his  irregular  passions.  Injustice,  though 
screened  from  punishment,  is  not- the  less  shameful. 
}  244  Emi^  Every  thing  in  the  political  society  ought  to  tend  to  the 
t^nt  domain  gQQ^j  of  ^^^  commuuity ;  and,  since  even  the  persons  of  the 
ft  "sove-**^  citizens  are  subject  to  this  rule,  their  property  cannot  be  ex- 
reignty.  ceptod.  The  State  could  not  subsist,  or  constantly  administer 
the  public  affairs  in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  if  it  had 
not  a  power  to  dispose  occasionally  of  all  kinds  of  property 
subject  to  its  authority.  It  is  even  to  be  presumed,  that,  when 
the  nation  takes  post^ession  of  a  country,  the  property  of  cer- 
tain things  is  given  up  to  the  individuals  only  with  this  reserve. 
The  right  which  belongs  to  the  society,  or  to  the  sovereign,  of 
disposing,  in  case  of  necessity,  and  for  the  public  safety,  of  all 
the  wealth  contained  in  the  state,  is  called  the  eminent  domain. 
It  is  evident  that  this  right  is,  in  certain  cases,  necessary  to 
him  who  governs,  and  consequently  is  a  part  of  the  empire,  or 
sovereign  power,  and  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  number  of  the 
prerogatives  of  majesty  (§  ^5).  When,  therefore,  the  people 
confer  the  empire  on  any  one,  they  at  the  same  time  invest 
him  with  the  eminent  domain^  unless  it  be  expressly  reserved. 
Every  prince,  who  is  truly  sovereign,  is  invested  with  this  right 
when  the.nation  hag  not  excepted  it, — however  limited  his 
authority  may  be  in  other  respects. 

If  the  sovereign  disposes  of  the  public  property  in  virtue  of 
•his  eminent  domain^  the  alienation  is  valid,  as  having  been  made 
with  sufficient  powers. 

When,  in  a  case  of  necessity,  he  disposes  in  like  manner  of 
the  possessions  of  a  community,  or  an  individual,  the  aliena- 
tion will,  for  the  same  reason,  be  valid.     But  justice  requires 
that  this  community,  or  this  individual,  be  indemnified  at  the 
public  charge :   and  if  the  treasury  is  not  able  to  bear  the 
expense,  all  the  citizens  are  obliged  to  contribute  to  it ;   for, 
the  burdens  of  the  state  ought  to  be  supported  equally,  or  in 
[  118  ]  a  just  proportion.     The  same  rules  are  applicable  to  this  case 
as  to  the  loss  of  merchandise  thrown  overboard  to  save  the 
vessel. 
1 246.   Oo       Besides  the  eminent  domain^  the  sovereignty  gives  a  right 
vfinmeDt  of  of  another  nature  over  all  public,  common,  and  private  pn>- 
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perty, — that  is,  the  empire,  or  the  right  of  comirittnd  in  all     boox  i. 
pla^^es  of  the  country  belonging  to  the  nation.     The  supreme  ^"^'*'  ^^ 
power  extends  to  every  thing  that  passes  in  the  state,  wher-  P"^^*®  P'**' 
ever  it  is  transacted ;  and,  consequently,  the  sovereign  com-  ^  ^' 
mands  in  all  public  places,  on  rivers,  on  highways,  in  deserts, 
&c.     Every  thing  that  happens  there  is  subject  to  his  au- 
thority. 

In  virtue  of  the  same  authority,  the  sovereign  may  make  j  246.   The 
laws  to  regulate  the  manner  in  which  common  property  is  to  superior 
be  used, — as  well  the  property  of  the  nation  at  large,  as  that™*^™^* 
of  distinct  bodies  or  corporations.     He  cannot,  indeed,  take  „gpect  to 
away  their  right  from  those  who  have  a  share  in  that  property :  the  me  of 
but  the  care  he  ought  to  take  of  the  public  repose,  and  of  the  things  poe- 
Gommon  advantage  of  the  citizens,  gives  him  doubtless  a  right  •*"®^  ^ 
to  establish  laws  tending  to  this  end,  and,  consequently,  to 
regulate  the  manner  in  which  things  possessed  in  common  are 
to  be  enjoyed.     This  alTair  might  give  room  for  abuses,  and 
excite  disturbances,  which  it  is  important  to  the  state  to  pre- 
vent, and  against  which  the  prince  is  obliged  to  take  just 
measures.     Thus,  the  sovereign  may  establish  wise  laws  with 
respect  to  hunting  and  fishing, — forbid  them  in  the  seasons  of 
propagation, — prohibit  the  use  of  certain  nets,  and  of  every 
destructive  method,  &c.     But,  as  it  is  only  in  the  character 
of  the  common  father,  governor,  and  guardian  of  his  people, 
that  the  sovereign  has  a  right  to  make  those  laws,  he  ought 
never  to  lose  signt  of  the  ends  which  he  is  called  upon  to  ac- 
complish by  enacting  them ;  and  if,  upon  those  subjects,  he 
makes  any  regulations  with  any  other  view  than  that  of  the 
public  welfare,  he  abuses  his  power. 

A  corporation,* as  well  as  every  other  proprietor,  has  a2247.AiieA 
right  to  alienate  and  mortgage  its  property :  but  the  present  »*io»  of  the 
members  ought  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  destination  of  that  P'^p*'*^  **' 
joint  property,  nor  dispose  of  it  otherwise  than  for  the  ad-^*^^'*' 
vantage  of  the  body,  or  in  cases  of  necessity.     If  they  alien- 
ate it  with  any  other  view,  they  abuse  their  power,  and  trans- 
gress against  the  duty  they  own  to  their  own  corporation  and 
their  posterity ;  and  the  prince,  in  quality  of  common  father, 
has  a  right  to  oppose  the  measure.     Besides,  the  interest  of 
the  state  requires  that  the  property  of  corporations  be  not 
squandered  away; — ^which  gives  the  prince  intrusted  with 
the  care  of  watching  over  the  public  safety,  a  new  right  to 
prevent  the  alienation  of  such  property.      It  is  then  very 
proper  to  ordain  in  a  state,  that  the  alienation  of  the  pro- 
perty of  corporations  should  be  invalid,  without  the  consent 
of  the  superior  powers.     And  indeed  the  civil  law,  in  this 
respect,  gives  to  corporations  the  rights  of  minors.     But  this 
is  strictly  no  more  than  a  civil  law ;  and  the  opinion  of  those 
who  mc^e  the  law  of  nature  alone  %  sufBcient  authority  to 
take  from  a  corporation  the  power  of  alienating  their  pro- 
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BOOK  r.    perty  without  the  consent  of  the  BO?ereign,  appears  to 
CHAP.  XX.  ^Q  jjg  ^^jj  ^f  foundation,  and  contrary  to  the  notion  of  pro- 
perty.    A  corporation,  it  is  true,  may  have  received   pro- 
perty, either  from  their  predecessors  or  from  any  other  per- 
sons, with  a  clause  that  disables  them  from  alienating  it :  but 
in  this  case  they  have  only  the  perpetual  use  of  it,  not  the 
entire  and  free  property.      If  any  of  their  property  was 
solely  given  for  the  preservation  of  the  body,  it  is  evident 
that  the  corporation  has  not  a  right  to  alienate  it,  except  in 
a  case  of  extreme  necessity: — and  whatever  propertT  they 
may  have  received  from  the  sovereign  is  presumed  to  be  of 
that  nature. 
i  u%.    Use      AH  the  members  of  a  corporation  have  an  equal  right  to 
of  cDmmon  ^j^^  ^g^  ^f  j^g  common  property.    But,  respecting  the  manner 
proper  y.      ^^  enjoying  it,  the  body  of  the  corporation  may  make  such 
regulations  as  they  tliink  proper,  provided  that  those  regula- 
tions be  not  inconsistent  with  that  equality  which   ought  to 
be  preserved  in  a  communion  of  property.     Thus,  a  corpo- 
ration may  determine  the  use  of  a  common  forest  or  pasture, 
either  allowing  it  to  all  the  members  according  to  their  wants 
or  allotting  to  each  an  equal  share;  but  they  have  not  t 
right  to  exclude  any  one  of  the  number,  or  to  make  a  distino^ 
tion  to  his  disadvantage,  by  assigning  him  a  less  share  than 
that  of  the  others. 
{240.  How     All  the  members  of  a  body  having  an  equal  right  to  its 
each  mem-   common  property,  each  individual  ought  so  to  manage  in 
ber  »3  to  en-  jjg^tijjg  advantage  of  it,  as  not  in  any  wise  to  injure  the  com- 
mon use.     According  to  this  rule,  an  individual  is  not  per- 
mitted to  construct  upon  any  river  that  is  public  property, 
any  work  capable  of  rendering  it  less  convenient  for  the  use 
of  every  one  else,  as,  erecting  mills,  making  a  trench  to  t-um 
the  water  upon  his  own  lands,  &c.     If  he  attempts  it,  he  ar- 
rogates to  himself  a  private  right,  derogatory  to  the  common 
right  of  the  public. 
i  250.  Right     The  right  of  anticipation  {jtu  prs^entianis)  ought  to  be 
of  antic^a-  faithfully  observed  in  the  use  of  common  things  which  can- 
oflo^oTiu*    not  be  used  by  several  persons  at  the  same  time.    This  name 
is  given  to  the  right  which  the  first  comer  acquires  to  the  use 
of  things  of  this  nature.     For  instance,  if  I  am  actnallj 
drawing  water  from  a  common  or  public  well,  another  who 
comes  after  me  cannot  drive  me  away  to  draw  out  of  it  him- 
self: and  he  ought  to  wait  till  I  have  done.     For,  I  make 
use  of  my  right  in  drawing  that  water,  and  nobodj  can  dis- 
turb me :  a  second,  who  has  an  equal  right,  cannot  assert  it 
to  the  prejudice  of  mine ;  to  stop  me  by  his  arrival  would  be 
arrogating  to  himself  a  better  right  than  he  allows  me,  and 
thereby*violating  the  law  of  equality. 
^  261.   The      The  same  rule  ought  to  be  observed  in  regard  to  those 
•ame  righ*.   common  things  which  are  consumed  in  using  them.     They 
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belong  to  the  person  who  first  takes  possession  of  then  with    book  ni. 
the  intention  of  applying  them  to  his  own  use :  and  a  second,  _£!E££i^* 
who  comes  after,  has  no  right  to  take  them  from  him.     I  re-  in  another 
pair  to  a  common  forest,  and  begin  to  fell  a  tree :  you  come  **••• 
in  afterwards,  and  would  wish  to  have  the  same  tree :  you 
cannot  take  it  from  me :  for  this  would  be  arrogating  to  your- 
self a  right  superior  to  mine,  whereas  our  rights  are  equal.  [  115  ] 
The  rule  in  this  case  is  the  same  as  that  which  the  law  of 
nature  prescribes  in  the  use  of  the  productions  of  the  earth 
before  the  introduction  of  property. 

The  expenses  necessary  for  the  preservation  or  reparation  j  252.    Pw 
of  the  things  that  belong  to  the  public,  or  to  a  community,  Berradon 
ought  to  be  equally  borne  by  all  who  have  a  share  in  them,  *^^  wp*«" 
whether  the  necessary  sums   be  drawn   from  the  common    ^^^^^^^^ 
cofifer,  or  that  eact  individual  contributes  his  quota.     The 
nation,  the  corporation,  and,  in  general,  every  collective  body, 
may  al^o  establish  extraordinary  taxes,  imposts,  or  annual 
contributions,  to  defray  these  expenses, — ^provided  there  be 
no  oppressive  exaction  in  the  case,  and  that  the  money  so 
levied  be  faithfully  applied  to  the  use  for  which  it  was  raised. 
To  this  end,  also,  as  we  have  before  observed  (§  103),  toll- 
duties   are   lawfully  established.       Highways,  bridges,   and 
causeways  are  things  of  a  public  nature,  from  which  all  who 
pass  over  them  derive  advantage :  it  is  therefore  just  that  all 
those  pasengers  should  contribute  to  their  support. 

We  shall  see  presently  that  the  sovereign  ought  to  provide  j  268.  Dvt^ 
'or  the  preservation  of  the  public  property.  He  is  no  less  ">^  "K^*  ^f 
obliged,  as  the  conductor  of  the  whole  nation,  to  watch  over  ^?  '**!*'... 

^1  •*»!  «•  •  x«i     reign  in  ±11 

the  preservation  of  the  property  of  a  corporation.  Jt  is  thCp^gp^t, 
interest  of  the  state  at  large  that  a  corporation  should  not 
fall  into  indigence  by  the  ill  conduct  of  its  members  for  the 
time  being.  And,  as  every  obligation  generates  the  corre- 
spondent right  which  is  necessary  to  discharge  it,  the  sove- 
reign has  here  a  right  to  oblige  the  corporation  to  conform  to 
their  duty.  If,  therefore,  he  perceives,  for  instance,  that 
they  suffer  their  necessary  buildings  to  fall  to  ruin,  or  that 
they  destroy  their  forests,  he  has  a  right  to  prescribe  what 
they  ought  to  do,  and  to  put  his  orders  in  force. 

We  have  but  a  few  words  to  say  with  respect  to  private  1 264.   Pn 
property :  every  proprietor  has  a  right  to  make  what  use  he  ^•^^  P'^ 
pleases  of  his  own  substance,  and  to  dispose  of  it  as  he^"^* 
pleases,  when  the  rights  of  a  third  person  are  not  involved 
in  the  business.     The  sovereign,  however,  as  the  father  of 
his  people,  may  and  ought  to  set  bounds  to  a  prodigal,  and 
to  prevent  his  running  to  ruin,  especially  if  this  prodigal  be 
the  father  of  a  family.  (65)     But  he  must  take  care  not  to 

(66)  In  Great  Britain  no  such  right  person,  or  defrauds  a  person  who  has 
of  interference  exists,  and  a  person  may  insured  against  fire.  Co.  Lit.  254 ;  Sa- 
lay  waste  or  eren  bum  his  own  property,  ville'a  case,  For.  6,  3  Thomas  Co.  Liu 
■nlen  he  thereby  endangers  a  third    243,  n.  (m ).--€. 
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BOOK  L    extend  this  right  of  inspection  so  far  as  to  lay  a  restraint  on 
CHAP.  XX.  j^^   subjects   in   the   administration  of  their  affairs — ^which 
would  be  no  less  injurious  to  the  true  welfare  of  the  staU. 
than  to  the  just  liberty  of  the  citizens.     The  particulars  of 
this  subject  belong  to  public  law  and  politics. 
;  255.   The      It  must  also  be  observed,  that  individuals  are  not  so  per- 
•overei^n     fectly  free  in  the  economy  or  government  of  their  aSairs  a8 
it^  regvoL  ^^^  ^^  ^^  subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  police  made 
tions  of  po-  by  the  sovereign.     For  Instance,  if  vineyards  are  multiplied 
lioe.  to  too  great  an  extent  in  a  country  which  is  in  want  of  com, 

the  sovereign  may  forbid  the  planting  of  the  vine  in  fields 
proper  for  tillage ;  for  here  the  public  welfare  and  the  safety 
of  the  state  are  concerned.  When  a  reason  of  such  import- 
ance requires  it,  the  sovereign  or  the  magistrate  may  oblige 
[  116  ]  an  individual  to  sell  all  the  provisions  in  his  possession  above 
what  are  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  liis  family,  and  may 
fix  the  price  he  shall  receive  for  them.  (66)  The  public  aur- 
thority  may  and  ought  to  hinder  monopolies,  and  suppress 
all  practices  tending  to  raise  the  price  of  provisions — ^to  which 
practices  the  Romans  applied  the  expressions  annofuxm  m- 
cendercj  comprimere^  vexare, 
{ 256.  In-  Every  man  may  naturally  choose  the  person  to  whom  he 
hdritances.  ^ould  leave  his  property  after  his  death,  as  long  as  his  right 
is  not  limited  by  some  indispensable  obligation' — ^as,  for  in- 
stance, that  of  providing  for  the  subsistence  of  his  children.  (67) 
The  children  also  have  naturally  a  right  to  inherit  their  fa- 
ther's property  in  equal  proportions.  But  this  is  no  reason 
why  particular  laws  mav  not  be  established  in  a  state,  with 
regard  to  testaments  and  inheritances — a  respect  being,  how- 
ever, paid  to  the  essential  laws  of  nature.  Thus,  by  a  rule 
established  in  many  places  with  a  view  to  support  noble  fami- 
lies, the  eldest  son  is,  of  right,  his  father's  principal  heir. 
Lands  perpetually  appropriated  to  the  eldest  male  heir  of  a 
family,  belong  to  him  by  virtue  of  another  right,  which  has 
its  source  in  the  will  of  the  person  who,  being  sole  owner  of 
those  lands,  has  bequeathed  them  in  that  manner. 


(66)  In  Qreat  Britain  no  such  inter-  (67)  In  England  a  parent  haa  an 

ference  now  takes  place,  thongh  formerly  Inte  right  to  deruie  or  beqveatli  all  hiM 

it  was  ezerolsed.     See    1  Bla.  Com.  property  to  a  stranger  in  exblosiMi  cC 
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CHAP.  XXL 

OV    THE    ALIENATION     OF    THE    PUBLIC    PROPERTY,    OR     THE 
DOMAIN,   AND  THAT   OF  ^   PART   OF  THE  STATE. 

THE  nation,  being  the  sole  mistress  of  the  property  in  her  j  26y.    Th© 
possession,  may  dispose  of  it  as  she  thinks  proper,  and  may  nation  may 
lawfully  alienate  or  mortgage  it.     This  right  is  a  necessary  '^^^j****  **■ 
consequence  of  the  full  and  absolute  domain :  the  exercise  p"rty!  ^"*" 
of  it  is  restrained  by  the  law  of  nature  only  with  respect  to 
proprietors  who  have  not  the  use  of  reason  necessary  for  the 
management  of  their  affairs;  which  is  not  the  case  with  a 
nation.     Those  who  think  otherwise,  cannot  allege  any  solid 
reason  for  their  opinion ;  and  it  would  follow  from  their  prin- 
ciples that  no  safe  contract  can  be  entered  into  with  any  na- 
tion ; — d  conclusion  which  attacks  the  foundation  of  all  public 
treaties. 

But  it  is  very  just  to  say,  that  the  nation  ought  carefully  g  258.   Dn- 
to  preserve  her  public  property — to  make  a  proper  use  of  ties  of  a  na> 
it — not  to  dispose  of  it  without  good  reasons,  nor  to  alienate  ^^^  ^^  ***" 
or  mortgage  it  but  for  a  manifest  public  advantage,  or  in  case  '^'^ 
of  a  pressing  necessity.     This  is  an  evident  consequence  of 
the  duties  a  nation  owes  to  herself.     The  public  property 
is  extremely  useful  and  even  necessary  to  the  nation ;  and 
she  cannot  squander  it  improperly  without  injuring  herself, 
and  shamefully  neglecting  the  duty  of  self-preservation.     I 
speak  of  the  public  property,  strictly  so  called,  or  the  domain 
of  the  state.    Alienating  its  revenues  is  cutting  the  sinews  of 
government.     As  to  the  property  common  to  all  the  citizens, 
the  nation  does  an  injury  to  those  who  derive  advantage  from 
it,  if  she  alienates  it  without  necessity,  or  without  cogent  [  117   J 
.reasons.     She  has  a  right  to  do  this  as  proprietor  of  these 
possessions ;  but  she  ought  not  to  dispose  of  them  except  in 
a  manner  that  is  consistent  with  the  duties  which  the  body 
owes  to  its  members. 

The  same  duties  lie  on  the  prince,  the  director  of  the  na-j259.   i>u. 
tion :  he  ought  to  watch  over  the  preservation  and  prudent  **®*  ^*  ^® 
management  of  the  public  property — to  stop  and  prevent  ^"'*^®' 
all  waste  of  it — and  not  suffer  it  to  be  applied  to  improper 
uses. 

The  prince,  or  the  superior  of  the  society,  whatever  he  is,  j  260.   He 

being  naturally  no  more  than  the  administrator,  and  not  the  cimiiot 

proprietor  of  the  state,  his  authority,  as  sovereign  or  head  of  *^^^***  ^^' 

the  nation,  does  not  of  itself  give  him  a  right  to  alienate  or  p^rty. 

mortgage  the  public  property.    The  general  rule  thei^is,  that 

the  superior  cannot  dispose  of  the  public  property,  as  to  its 

substance — ^the  right  to  do  this  being  reserved  to  the  proprietor 

alone,  since  proprietorship  is  defined  to  be  the  right  to  dispose 
25  R  W8 
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BOOK  I.    of  a  tiling  substantially.     If  the  superior  exceeds  his  powen 
CHAP.  XXI.  ^i|;h  respect  to  this  property,  the  alienation  he  makes  of  it 
will  be  invalid,  and  may  at  any  time  be  revoked  by  his  suc- 
cessor, or  by  the  nation.     This  is  the  law  generally  received 
in  France ;  and  it  was  upon  this  principle  that  the  duke  of 
Sully*  advised  Henry  IV.  to  resume  the  possession  of  all  the 
domains  of  the  crown  alienated  by  his  predecessors. 
§261.  The       The  nation,  bavins;  the  free  disposal  of  all  the  property 
nation  may  belonging  to  her  (§  257),  may  convey  her  right  to  the  sove- 
Hffht  tolt?  ^*S">  ^^^  consequcncly  confer  upon  him  that  of  alienating 
and  mortgaging  the  public  property.     But  this  right  not  being 
necessary  to  the  conductor  of  the  state,  to  enable  him  to  ren- 
der the  people  happy  by  his  government — it  is  not  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  nation  have  given  it  to  him ;  and,  if  they  have 
not  made  an  express  law  for  that  purpose,  we  are  to  conclude 
that  the  prince  is  not  invested  with  it,  unless  he  has  received 
full,  unlimited,  and  absolute  authority. 
52A1.  Rules      The  rules  we  have  just  established  relate  to  alienations  of 
on  this  sub-  public  property  in  favour  of  individuals.   The  question  assumes 
J^^  '*"  *  different  aspect  when  it  relates  to  alienations  made  by  one 
ireatic*  be-  nation  to  another  if  it  requires  other  principles  to  decide  it  in 
tween  na-    the  different  cases  that  may  present  themselves.     Let  ns  en- 
tion  and      deavour  to  give  a  general  theory  of  them. 

1.  It  is  necessarv  that  nations  should  be  able  to  treat  and 
contract  validly  with  each  other,  since  they  would  otherwise 
find  it  impossible  to  bring  their  affairs  to  an  issue,  or  to  obtain 
the  blessings  of  peace  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Whence 
it  follows,  that,  when  a  nation  has  ceded  any  part  of  its  pro- 
perty to  another,  the  cession  ought  to  be  deemed  valid  and 

[  118  J  irrevocable,  as  in  fact  it  is,  in  virtue  of  the  notion  of  j>r<h 

£erty.  This  principle  cannot  be  shaken  by  any  fundamental 
lw  by  which  a  nation  might  pretend  to  deprive  themselves  of 
the  power  of  alienating  what  belongs  to  them :  for,  this  would 
be  depriving  themselves  of  all  power  to  form  contracts  with 
other  nations,  or  attempting  to  deceive  them.  A  nation  with 
such  a  law  ought  never  to  treat  concerning  its  property  :  if  it 
is  obliged  to  it  by  necessity,  or  determined  to  do  it  for  its  own 
advantage,  the  moment  it  broaches  a  treaty  on  the  subject,  it 
renounces  its  fundamental  law.  It  is  seldom  disputed  that  an 
entii*e  nation  may  alienate  what  belongs  to  itself:  but  it  is 
asked,  whether  its  conductor,  its  sovereign,  has  this  power  ^ 
The  question  may  be  determined  by  the  fundamental  laws. 
But,  if  the  laws  say  nothing  on  this  subject,  then  we  have 
recourse  to  our  second  principle,  viz. 

2.  If  the. nation  has  conferred  the  full  sovereignty  on  it? 
conducfor — if  it  has  intrusted  to  him  the  care,  and,  without 

*  See  his  Memoirs. 

t  Quod  doroania  regnorum  inalien-     contra  aliaa  gentes  divino   priTilegM 
•mia  et  semper  revocabilia  dicuntur,     opus  foret     Leibnitz,  PrtB/ai,  md  Cod. 
id  respectu  privatorum  intelligitur;  nam     Jur,  GemL  DifiamaU 
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reserve,  given  him  the  right,  of  treating  and  contracting  with    book  i. 

other  states,  it  is  considered  as  having  invested  him  with  all  ohap.  xxi. 

the  powers  necessary  to  make  a  valid  contract?    The  prince 

is  then  the  organ  of  the  nation :  what  he  does  is  considered 

as  the  act  of  the  nation  itself;  and,  though  he  is  not  the  owner 

of  the  public  property,  his  alienations  of  it  are  valid,  as  being 

duly  authorized. 

The  question  becomes  more  distinct,  when  it  relates,  not  to  §263.  AUpt 
the  alienation  of  some  parts  of  the  public  property,  but  to  a^ion  of  a 
the  dismembering;  of  the  nation  or  state  itself — the  cession  P**"^  °^  ^® 
of  a  town  or  a  province  that  constitutes  a  part  of  it.  This 
question,  however,  admits  of  a  sound  decision  on  the  same 
principles.  A  nation  ought  to  preserve  itself  (§  26) — it  oughi 
to  preserve  all  its  members — ^it  cannot  abandon  them ;  and  it 
is  under  an  engagement  to  support  them  in  their  rank  as  nyem- 
bers  of  the  nation  (§  17).  It  has  not,  then,  a  right  to  trafSc 
with  their  rank  and  liberty,  on  account  of  any  advantages  it 
may  expect  to  derive  from  such  a  iffegotiation.  They  have 
joined  the  society  for  the  purpose  of  being  members  of  it — 
they  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  state  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  in  concert  their  common  welfare  and  safety,  and 
not  of  being  at  its  disposal,  like  a  farm  or  a  herd  of  cattle. 
But  the  nation  may  lawfully  abandon  them  in  a  case  of  ex- 
treme necessity;  and  she  has  a  right  to  cut  them  off  from  the 
body,  if  the  public  safety  requires  it.  When,  therefore,  in 
such  a  case,  the  state  gives  up  a  town  or  a  province  to  a 
neighbour  or  to  a  powerful  enemy,  the  cession  ought  to  remain 
valid  as  to  the  state,  since  she  had  a  right  to  make  it :  nor 
can  she  any  longer  lay  claim  to  the  town  or  province  thus 
alienated,  since  she  has  relinquished  every  right  she  could 
have  over  it. 

But  the  province  or  town  thus  abandoned  and  dismembered  §  364. 
from  the  state,  is  not  obliged  to  receive  the  new  master  whom  ^^^  °^ 
the  state  attempts  to  set  over  it.     Being  separated  from  the  bered  pany! 
society  of  which  it  was  a  member,  it  resumes  all  its  original 
rights ;  and  if  it  be  capable  of  defending  its  liberty  against 
the  prince  who  would  subject  it  to  his  authority,  it  may  law- 
fully resist  him.     Francis  I.  having  engaged,  by  the  treaty  [  119  ] 
of  Madrid,  to  cede  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  the  states  of  that  province  declared,  "  that,  hav- 
ing never  been  subject  but  to  the  crown  of  France,  they  would 
die  subject  to  it ;  and  that,  if  the  king  abandoned  them,  they 
would  take  up  arms,  and  endeavour  to  set  themselves  at  lib- 
erty, rather  than  pass  into  a  new  state  of  subjection.***     It 
is  true,  subjects  are  seldom  able  to  make  resistance  on  such 
occasions ;  and,  in  general,  their  wisest  plan  will  be  to  submit 
to  their  new  master,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  the  best  terms 
they  can. 

*  Mezeray's  Hbtory  of  France,  rol.  ii.  p.  458. 
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§266. 
Whether 
the  prince 
has  power 
to  (liiimem> 
bor  the 
citate. 


Has  the  prince,  or  the  superior  of  whatever  kind,  a  power 
to  dismember  the  state  ?  We  answer  as  we  have  done  witb 
respect  to  the  domain : — if  the  fundamental  laws  forbid  aC 
dismemberment  by  the  sovereign,  he  cannot  do  it  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  nation  or  its  representatives.  But,  if  the 
laws  are  silent,  and  if  the  prince  has  received  a  full  and  ab- 
solute authority,  he  is  then  the  depositary  of  the  rights  of  the 
nation,  and  the  organ  by  which  it  declares  its  will.  The  na> 
tion  ought  never  to  abandon  its  members  but'  in  a  case  of 
necessity,  or  with  a  view  to  the  public  safety,  and  to  preserr* 
itself  from  total  ruin ;  and  the  prince  ought  not  to  give  them 
up  except  for  the  same  reasons.  But,  since  he  has  receiTed 
an  absolute  authority,  it  belongs  to  him  to  judge  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  and  of  what  the  safety  of  the  state  requires. 
On  occasion  of  the  above-mentioned  treaty  of  Madrid,  the 
principal  persons  in  France,  assembled  at  Cognag  after  the 
king's  return,  unanimously  resolved,  "  that  his  authority  did 
not  extend  so  far  as  to^dismember  the  crown.***  The  treaty 
was  declared  void,  as  being  contrary  to  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  kingdom :  and,  indeed,  it  had  been  concluded  without 
sufScient  powers :  for,  as  the  laws  in  express  terms  refused  to 
the  king  the  power  of  dismembering  the  kingdom,  the  con- 
currence of  the  nation  was  necessary  for  that  purpose  ;  and  it 
might  give  its  consent  by  the  medium  of  the  states-general. 
Charles  V.  ought  not  to  have  released  his  prisoner  before 
those  very  states  had  approved  the  treaty ;  or  rather,  making 
a  more  generous  use  of  his  victory,  he  should  have  imposed 
less  rigorous  conditions,  such  as  Francis  I.  would  have  been 
able  to  comply  with,  and  such  as  he  could  not,  without  dis- 
honour, have  refused  to  perform*  But  now  that  there  are  no 
longer  any  meetings  of  the  states-general  in  France,  the  king 
remains  the  sole  organ  of  the  state,  with  respect  to  other 
powers  :  these  latter  have  a  right  to  take  his  wUl  for  that  of 
all  France;  and  the  cessions  the  king  might  make  them 
would  remain  valid,  in  virtue  of  the  tacit  consent  by  whidi 
the  nation  has  vested  the  king  with  unlimited  powers  to  trca: 
with  them.  Were  it  otherwise,  no  solid  treaty  could  be  en- 
tered into  with  the  crown  of  France.  For  greater  securitj, 
[  120  ]  however,  other  powers  have  often  req'iired  that  their  treaties 
should  be  registered  in  the  parliament  of  Paris;  but  at  pre&i:itt 
even  this  formality  seems  to  be  laid  aside. 


*  Mezeray'B  Hi^  317  of  Franee,  toL  iL  p.  468* 
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OF  RIVERS,   STREAMS,   AND   LAKES. 

WHEN  a  nation  takes  possession  of  a  country,  with  a  view  §266.  a  h. 
to  settle  there,  it  takes  possession  of  every  thing  included  in  ^er  that  se- 
it,  as  lands,  Jakes,  rivers,  &c.     But  it  may  happen  that  the  P*^^***".*^* 
country  is.  bounded  and  separated  from  another  by  a  river ;  in 
which  case,  it  is  asked,  to  whom  this  river  belongs.     It  is 
manifest,  from  the  principles  established  in  Chap.  XYIII.,  that 
it  ought  to  belong  to  the  nation  who  first  took  possession  of 
it.     This  principle  cannot  be  denied ;  but  the  difSculty  is,  to 
make  the  application.     It  is  npt  easy  to  determine  which  of 
the  two  neighbouring  nations  was  the  first  to  take  possession 
of  a  river  that  separates  them.     For  the  decision  of  such 
questions,  the  rules  which  may  be  deduced  from  the  principles 
of  the  law  of  nations  are  as  follow : — 

1.  When  a  nation  takes  possession  of  a  country  bounded 
by  a  river,  she  is  considered  as  appropriating  to  herself  the 
river  also :  for,  the  utility  of  a  river  is  too  great  to  admit  a 
supposition  that  the  nation  did  not  intend  to  reserve  it  to  her- 
self. Consequently,  the  nation  that  fir^t  established  her  do- 
minion on  one  of  the  banks  of  the  river  is  considered  as  being 
the  first  possessor  of  all  that  part  of  the  river  which  bounds 
her  territory.  When  there  is  question  of  a  very  broad  river, 
this  presumption  admits  not  of  a  doubt,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
relates  to  a  part  of  the  river's  breadth ;  and  the  strength  of 
the  presumption  increases  or  diminishes  in  an  inverse  ratio 
with  the  breadth  of  a  river ;  for,  the  narrower  the  river  is, 
the  more  does  the  safety  and  convenience  of  its  use  require 
that  it  should  be  subject  entirely  to  the  empire  and  property 
of  that  nation.  (68) 

2.  If  that  nation  has  made  any  use  of  the  river,  as,  for 
navigating  or  fishing,  it  is  presumed  with  the  greatest  cer- 
tainty that  she  has  resolved  to  appropriate  the  river  to  her 
own  use. 

3.  If,  of  two  nations  inhabiting  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
river,  neither  party  can  prove  that  they  themselves,  or  those 
whose  rights  they  inherit,  were  the  first  settlers  in  those 
tracts,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  both  nations  came  there  at 
the  same  time,  since  neither  of  them  can  give  any  reason  for 
claiming  the  preference ;  and  in  this  case  the  dominion  of 
each  wUl  extend  to  the  middle  of  the  river.  {^) 

(68)  As  regards  private  rights,  there    Doug.  411.     ^  Palmer  v.  fficka,  t  Johns. 
Is  no  legal  presomptton  that  the   soil    Rep.  133.} 

of  a  naTlgable  river  belongs  to  the  own-        (1)  1 5  Wheat  Rep.  Z^i,  370 ;  8  Masa. 
era  of  the  adjoining  lands,  ex  utraque    Rep.  147.) 
jf***net  or  otherwise.    Hex  v.  Sntitk,  2 
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BOOK  I.  4.  A  long  and  undisputed  possession  establishes  the  right 
CHAP.  xxii.  Qf  nations,  (69^  otherwise  there  could  be  no  peace,  no  stabi- 
litj  between  them  ;  and  notorious  facts  must  be  admitted  to 
prove  the  possession.  Thus,  when  from  time  immemorial  a 
nation  has,  without  contradiction,  exercised  the  sovereignij 
[  121  ]  upon  a  river  which  forms  her  boundary,  nobody  can  dis- 
pute with  that  nation  the  supreme  dominion  over  the  river  in 
question. 

5.  Finally,  if  treaties  determine  any  thing  on*thi3  question, 
they  must  be  observed.     To  decide  it  by  accurate  and  express 
stipulations,  is  the  safest  mode ;  and  such  is,  in  fact,  the  me- 
thod taken  by  most  powers  at  present. 
J  267.    Of        If  a  river  leaves  its  bed,  whether  it  be  dried  up  or  takes 
the  bed  of  a  its  course  elsewhere,  the  bed  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the 
C  dried**^**  rhror ;  for,  the  bed  is  a  part  of  the  river ;  and  he  who  had 
or  takes  an-  appropriated  to  himself  the  whole,  had   necessarily  appro- 
other  course  priated  to  himself  all  its  parts. 

jf  268.  The  If  a  territory  which  terminates  on  a  river  has  no  other 
right  of  ai-  boundary  than  that  river,  it  is  one  of  those  territories  that 
iuvion.(70)  Y^^yQ  natural  or  indeterminate  bounds  {territorta  arctfiniai 
and  it  enjoys  the  right  of  alluvion  ;  that  is  to  say,  every  gra- 
dual increase  of  soil,  every  addition  which  the  current  of  the 
river  may  make  to  its  bank  on  that  side,  is  an  addition  tc 
that  territory,  stands  in  the  same  predicament  with  it,  and 
belongs  to  the  same  owner.  For,  if  I  take  possession  of  a 
piece  of  land,  declaring  that  I  will  have  for  its  boundary  the 
river  which  washes  its  side,— or  if  it  is  given  to  me  upon 
that  footing, — I  thus  acquire,  beforehand,  the  right  of  allvt- 
vion  ;  and,  consequently,  I  alone  may  appropriate  to  myself 
whatever  additions  the  current  of  the  river  may  inscnsiblj 
make  to  my  land : — I  say  ^'  insensibly^**  because  in  the  very 
uncommon  case  called  avuhion^  when  the  violence  of  the 
stream  separates  a  considerable  part  from  one  pjece  of  land 
and  joins  it  to  another,  but  in  such  manner  that  it  can  still 
be  identified,  the  property  of  the  soil  so  removed  naturally 
continues  vested  in  its  former  owner.  The  civil  laws  have  thus 
provided  against  and  decided  this  case,  when  it  happens  be^ 
tween  individual  and  individual ;  they  ought  to  unite  equity  with 
the  welfare  of  the  state,  and  the  care  of  preventing  litigationi^ 
•  In  case  of  doubt,  every  territory  terminating  on  a  river  is 

presumed  to  have  no  other  boundary  than  the  river  itself: 
because  nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  take  a  river  for  a 


(69)  As  to  what  is  a  safficiently  long  178 ;  4  Dowl.  ft  Ry.  79C ;  3  Barn,  i 
and  undisturbed  possession,  by  the  law  Cres.  91,  S.  C;  5  Bing.  163,  169;  I 
of  France,  Jersey,  and  England,  in  Thomas  Co.  LiL  47,  in  note ;  S«iiltM  on 
general,  sec  Btnest  v.  Ptpon,  Knapp's  Aquatic  Rights ;  Chitty's  General  Prac- 
Rep.  67.  tice,  199,  200.     {2  Johns.  Rep.  3S2;  : 

(70)  As  to  the  rights  of  alluvion,  or  Moss.  Rep.  325;  2  HalVs  L.  Joarn.  307; 
gtidden  derelict  in  general,  see  The  King  5  naU*s  L.  Joarn.  1, 113.} 

T.  YarhQrowjh,  1  l>ow  Rep.  New  Scries, 
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boundary,  when  a  settlement  is  made ;  and  wherever  there  is    book  t. 
a  doubt,  that  is  always  to  be  presumed  which  is  most  natural  chap,  xxn. 
and  most  probable. 

As  soon  as  it  is  determined  that  a  river  constitutes  the  ^  269.  Whe. 
boundary  line  between  two  territories,  whether  it  remains  com-  ther  aiiu- 
mon  to  the  inhabitants  on  each  side  of  its  banks,  or  whether  "^^^^  P"^- 
each  shares  half  of  it,  or,  finally,  whether  it  belongs  entirely  ch^eHn 
to  one  of  them,  their  rights  with  respect  to  the  river  are  in  th©  right  to 
no  wise  changed  by  the  alluvion.     If,  therefore,  it  happens,  a  nyor. 
that,  by  a  natural  eflfect  of  the  current,  one  of  the  two  terri- 
tories receives  an  increase,   while  the   river  gradually  en- 
croaches on  the  opposite  bank,  the  river  still  remains  the  na- 
tural boundary  of  the  two  territories,  and  notwithstanding 
the  progressive  changes  in  its  course,  each  retains  over  it  the 
same  rights  which  it  possessed  before ;  so  that,  if,  for  instance, 
it  be  divided  in  the  middle  between  the  owners  of  the  oppo- 
site banks,  that  middle,  though  it  changes  its  place,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  line  of  separation  between  the  two  neighbours. 
The  one  loses,  it  is  true,  while  the  other  gains ;  but  nature 
alone  produces  this  change :  she  destroys  the  land  of  the  one,  [  122  ] 
•while  she  forms  new  land  for  the  other.     The  case  cannot  be 
otherwise  determined,  since  they  have  taken  the  river  alone 
for  their  limits. 

But  if,  instead  of  a  gradual  and  progressive  change  of  its  ^  270. 
bed,  the  river,  by  an  accident  merely  natural,  turns  entirely  What  in  tht 
out  of  its  course,  and  runs  into  one  of  the  two  neighbouring  *^"®  7***^ 
states,  the  bed  which  it  has  abandoned  becomes,  thencefor- ^j^^^^^^^^ 
ward,  their  boundary,  and  remains  the  property  of  the  for-  bed. 
nier  owner  of  the  river  (§  267) ;  the  river  itself  is,  as  it  were, 
annihilated  in  all  that  part,  while  it  is  reproduced  in  its  new 
bed,  and  there  belongs  only  to  the  state  in  which  it  flows. 

This  case  is  very  different  from  that  of  a  river  which 
changes  its  course  without  going  out  of  the  s{ime  state.  The 
latter,  in  its  new  course,  continues  to  belong  to  its  former 
owner,  whether  that  owner  be  the  state,  or  any  individual  to 
whom  the  state  has  given  it ;  because  rivers  belong  to  the 
public  in  whatever  part  of  the  country  they  flow.  Of  the 
bed  which  it  has  abandoned,  a  moiety  accrues  to  the  contigu- 
ous lands  on  each  side,  if  they  are  lands  that  have  natural 
boundaries,  with  the  right  of  alluvion.     That  bed  (notwith-  , 

standing  what  we  have  said  in  §  267)  is  no  longer  the  pro- 
perty of  the  public,  because  of  the  right  of  alluvion  vested 
in  the  owners  of  its  banks,  and  because  the  public  held  pos- 
session of  the  bed  only  on  account  of  its  containing  a  river. 
But,  if  the  adjacent  lands  have  not  natural  boundaries,  the 
public  still  retains  the  property  of  the  bed.  The  new  soil 
over  which  the  river  takes  its  course  is  lost  to  the  proprietor, 
because  all  the  rivers  in  the  country  belong  to  the  public. 

It  is  not  allowable  to  raise  any  works  on  the  bank  of  ag27i. 
river,  which  have  a  tendency  to  turn  its  course,  and  to  cast  Work* 
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BOOK  I.  it  upon  the  opposite  bank :  this  would  be  promoting  our  own 
CHAP.  XXII.  3^(]y^Q(;3,g3  a,t  our  neighbour's  expense.  Each  can  only  secure 
tending  to  himself,  and  hinder  the  current  from  undermining  and  carry- 
tarn  the  ^    j^g  ^way  his  land.  (72) 

T272.  or  in      ^°  general,  no  person  ought  to  build  on  a  river,  any  more 
general, '     than  elscwherc,  any  work  that  is  prejudicial  t6  his  neigh- 
prejudicial    bour's  rights.     If  a  river  belongs  to  one  nation,  and  another 
totherigiitahag  an  incontcstiblc  right  to  navigate  it,  the  former  cannot 
(73^  *"      erect  upon  it  a  dam  or  a  mill  which  might  render  it  unfit  for 
navigation.     The  right  which  the  owners  of  the  river  po6i«e98 
in  this  case  is  only  that  of  a  limited  property ;  jand,  in  the 
exercise  of  it,  they  are  bound  to  respect  the  rights  of  others 
§  273.  Rules     But,  whcn  two  different  rights  to  the  same  thing  happen  to 
in  relation    clash  With  cach  Other,   it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine 
V)  interfcr-  yf\i\Q\^  ought  to  yield  to  the  other :  the  point  cannot  be  satis- 
•ng  rig  a.    fjj^|.Qj.j]y  decided,  without  attentively  considering  the  nature 
of  the  rights,  and  their  origin.     For  example,  a  river  belongs 
to  me,  but  you  have  a  right  to  fish  in  it :  and  the  question  is, 
whether  I  may  erect  mills  on  my  river,  whereby  the  fishery 
will  become  more  difficult  and  less  advantageous  ?     The  na- 
[  123  ]  ture  of  our  rights  seems  to  determine  the  question  in  the 
affirmative.     I,  as  proprietor,  have  an  essential  right  over  the 
river  itself: — ^you  have  only  a  right  to  make  use  of  it — a 
right  which  is  merely  accessory,  and  dependent  on  mine ;  you 
have  but  a  general  right  to  fish  as  you  can  in  my  river,  sudi 
as  you  happen  to  find  it,  and  in  whatever  state  I  may  think 
fit  to  possess  it.     I  do  not  deprive  you  of  your  right  by  erect- 
ing my  mills :  it  still  exists  in  the  general  view  of  it ;  and, 
if  it  becomes  less  useful  to  you,  it  is  by  accident,  and  because 
it  is  dependent  on  the  exercise  of  mine.  (74) 

The  case  is  different  with  respect  to  the  right  of  naviga- 
tion, of  which  we  have  spoken.  This  right  necessarily  sap- 
poses  that  the  river  shall  remain  free  and  navigable^  and 
therefore  excludes  every  work  that  will  entirely  interrupt  its 
navigation. 

The  antiquity  and  origin  of  the  rights  serve,  no  less  than 
their  nature,  to  determine  the  question.     The  more  ancient 


(71)  Thig  principle    of   the  law  of  in  the  ourront    Rex  ir.  Pngkam,  8 

nations  has  been  ably  discuseed  as  part    k  Cress.  355;  Rex  v.  Trafford^  1 

of  the  municipal  law  of  ScoUand  and  A  Adolph.  874;  2  Man.  A  Ryl.  46S:  1 

England   in    Menxiet  t.   Bread<dhQnty  Moore  A  Scott,  401 ;  8  Bjng.  204,  (in 

3    WUs.   A   Shaw,  235;   and  see    The  error.) 

King  V.  Lord  Yarhorougky  1  Dow.  Rep.,.  (73)  See  note  72. 

New  Series,  179;  and  Wright  v.  How-  (74)  Bat  this  doctrine  seems  qnes- 

ardj  1  Sim.  A  Stu.  190;  Rex  r.  Traf-  tionable.    See  Wright  v,  Hotonrd^l  ?«-■. 

ford,  1  Bam.  A  Adolph.  874,  and  Chit-  A  Stu.  190 ;  and  Mamm  v.  Hill,  3  Ban. 

ty's   General   Practice,   610.     j4  Dall.  A  Adolph.  304;  Chitty's  Oencml  Prar, 

Rep.  211 ;  13  Mass.  420,  507;  3  Har.  A  191,  192.     Even  a  right  of  irrigatiBg  at 

McHen.  441;  2  Conn.  Rep.  584;  Coxe's  reasonable  times  may  qualifj  the  abe9> 

Rep.  460.  {  lute  and  general  right  to  the  ue  of  the 

(72)  That  is  permitted  as  well  as  a  water  for  working  a  miU. 
lank  or  groove  to  present  an  alteration 
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right,  if  it  be  absolute,  is  to  be  exerted  in  its  full  extent,  and    ■<><>«  »• 
the  other  only  so  far  as  it  may  be  extended  without  prejudice  — ^ — - 
to  the  former ;  for,  it  could  only  be  established  on  this  foot- 
ing, unless  the  possessor  of  the  first  right  has  expressly  con- 
sented to  its  being  limited. 

In  the  sailie  manner,  rights  ceded  by  the  proprietor  of  any 
thing  are  considered  as  ceded  without  prejudice  to  the  other 
rights  that  belong  to  him,  and  only  so  far  as  they  are  consist- 
ent with  these  latter,  unless  an  express  declaration,  or  the 
very  nature  of  the  right,  determine  it  otherwise.  If  I  have 
ceded  to  another  the  right  of  fishing  in  my  river,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  I  have  ceded  it  without  prejudice  to  my  other  rights, 
and  that  I  remain  free  to  build  on  that  river  such  works  as  I 
think  proper,  even  though  they  should  injure  the  fishery,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  altogether  destroy  it.  (75)  A  work  of  this 
latter  kind,  such  as  a  dam  that  would  hinder  the  fish  from 
ascending  it,  could  not  be  built  but  in  case  of  necessity,  and 
on  making,  according  to  circumstances,  an  adequate  compen- 
sation to  the  person  who  has  a  right  to  fish  there. 

What  we  have  said  of  rivers  and  streams,  may  be  easily  i  274. 
applied  to  lakes.  Every  lake,  entirely  included  in  a  country,  ^^®"- 
belongs  to  the  nation  that  is  the  proprietor  of  that  country ; 
for  in  taking  possession  of  a  territory,  a  nation  is  considered  as 
having  appropriated  to  itself  every  thing  included  in  it ;  and, 
as  it  seldom  happens  that  the  property  of  a  lake  of  any  con- 
siderable extent  falls  to  the  share  of  individuals,  it  remains 
common  to  the  nation.  If  this  lake  is  situated  between  two 
states,  it  is  presumed  to  bo  divided  between  them  at  the  mid- 
dle, while  there  is  no  title,  no  constant  and  manifest  custom, 
to  determine  otherwise. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  right  of  alluvion,  in  speaking  of  {  275.   In 
rivers,  is  also  to  be  understood  as  applying  to  lakes.     When  <»«*««  «>f  • 
a  lake  which  bounds  a  state  belongs  entirely  to  it,  every  in-     *' 
crease  in  the  extent  of  that  lake  falls  under  the  same  predi- 
cament as  the  lake  itself;  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  increase 
should  be  insensible,  as  that  of  land  in  alluvion,  and  moreover 
that  it  be  real,  constant,  and  complete.  To  explain  myself  more 
fully, — 1. 1  speak  of  insensible  increase :  this  is  the  reverse  of 
alluvion ;  the  question  here  relates  to  the  increase  of  a  lake,  as,  [  124  J 
in  the  other  case,  to  an  increase  of  soil.     If  this  increase  be  « 

not  insensible,' — ^if  the  lake,  overflowing  its  banks,  inundates  a 
large  tract  of  land,  this  new  portion  of  the  lake,  this  tract  thus 
covered  with  water,  still  belongs  to  its  former  owner.  Upon 
what  principles  can  we  found  the  acquisition  of  it  in  behalf  of  the 
owner  of  the  lake?  The  space  is  very  easily  identified,  though 
it  has  changed  its  nature :  and  it  is  too  considerable  to  admit  a 
presumption  that  the  owner  had  no  intention  to  preserve  it  to 
himself,  notwithstanding  the  changes  that  might  happen  to  it. 

(75)  See  note  74^  ante,  p.  122. 
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BOOK  I.  But,  2.  If  the  lake  insensibly  undermines  a  part  of  the 
CHAP,  xxii.  opposite  territory,  destroys  it,  and  renders  it  impossible  to  be 
known,  by  fixing  itself  there,  and  adding  it  to  its  bed,  that 
part  of  the  territory  is  lost  to  its  former  owner ;  it  no  longer 
exists ;  and  the  whole  of  the  lake  thus  increased  still  belongs 
to  the  same  state  as  before.  * 

3.  If  some  of  the  lands  bordering  on  the  lake  are  only  over 
flowed  at  high  water,  this  transient  accident  cannot  produce 
any  change  in  their  dependence.  The  reason  why  the  soil 
which  the  lake  invades  by  little  and  little  belongs  to  the  owner 
of  the  lake  and  is  lost  to  its  former  proprietor,  is,  because 
the  proprietor  has  no  other  boundary  than  the  lake,  nor  any 
other  marks  than  its  banks,  to  ascertain  how  far  his  posses- 
sions extend.  If  the  water  advances  insensibly,  he  loses ;  if 
it  retires  in  like  manner,  he  gains :  such  must  have  been  the 
intention  of  the  nations  who  have  respectively  appropriated 
to  themselves  the  lake  and  the  adjacent  lands : — ^it  can  scarce- 
ly be  supposed  that  they  had  any  other  intention.  But  a 
territory  overflowed  for  a  time  is  not  confounded  with  the 
rest  of  the  lake :  it  can  still  be  recognised ;  and  the  owner 
may  still  retain  his  right  of  property  in  it.  Were  it  other- 
wise, a  town  overflowed  by  a  lake  would  become  subject  to  a 
different  government  during  the  inundation,  and  return  to  its 
former  sovereign  as  soon  as  the  waters  were  dried  up. 

4.  For  the  same  reasons,  if  the  waters  of  the  lake,  pene* 
trating  by  an  opening  into  the  neighbouring  country,  there 
form  a  bay,  or  new  lake,  joined  to  the  first  by  a  canal,  this 
new  body  of  water  and  the  canal  belong  to  the  owner  of  the 
country  in  which  they  are  formed.  For  the  boundaries  are 
easily  ascertained :  and  we  are  not  to  presume  an  intention 
of  relinquishing  so  considerable  a  tract  of  land  in  case  of  its 
happening  to  be  invaded  by  the  waters  of  an  adjoining  lake. 

It  must  be  observed  that  we  here  treat  the  question  as 
arising  between  two  states :  it  is  to  be  decided  by  other  princi- 
ples when  it  relates  to  proprietors  who  are  members  of  the 
same  state.     In  the  latter  case,  it  is  not  merely  the  bounds 
of  the  soil,  but  also  its  nature  and  use,  that  determine  the 
possession  of  it.     An  individual  who  possesses  a  field  on  the 
borders  of  a  lake,  cannot  enjoy  it  as  a  field  when  it  is  over^ 
flowed ;  and  a  person  who  has,  for  instance,  the  right  of  fish- 
ing in  the  lake,  may  exert  his  right  in  this  new  extent :  if  the 
[  125  ]  waters  retire,  the  field  is  restored  to  the  use  of  its  former 
owner.    If  the  lake  penetrates  by  an  opening  into  the  low 
lands  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  there  forms  a  permanent  in- 
undation, this  new  lake   belongs  to  the  public,  because  all 
lakes  belong  to  the  public. 
2  276.  Laod     The  Same  principles  show,  that  if  the  lake  insensibly  forms 
fonned  on    an  accession  of  land  on  its  banks,  either  by  retiring  or  in  any 
*f*  ^uk"     other  manner,  this  increase  of  land  belongs  to  the  country 
which  it  joins,  when  that  country  has  no  other  boundary  thaL 
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the  lake.     It  is  the  same  thing  as  alluvion  on  the  banks  of     book  l 
the  river.  chap^^ii. 

But,  if  the  lake  happened  to  be  suddenly  dried  up,  either  1 277.   Bed 
totally  or  in  a  great  part  of  it,  the  bed  would  remain  in  the®^.*J*^® 
possession  of  the  sovereign  of  the  lake ;  the  nature  of  the  soil,     ^  ^^ 
so  easily  known,  sufficiently  marking  out  the  limits. 

The  empire  or  jurisdiction  over  lakes  and  rivers  is  subject  1 278.   Ju- 
tp  the  same  rules  as  the  property  of  them,  in  all  the  cases  ™di«t»o«i 
which  we  have  examined.     Each  state  naturally  possesses  it^^^^^ 
over  the  whole  or  the  part  of  which  it  possesses  the  domain. 
We  have  seen  (§  245)  that  the  nation,  or  its  sovereign,  com- 
mands in  all  places  in  its  possession. 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 

OF  THE  SEA.  (76)  chap,  xxiii. 

IN  order  to  complete  the  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  i  27».   Thj 
law  of  nations  with  respect  to  the  things  a  nation  may  pos-  "«*»  •"^  **• 
sess,  it  remains  to  treat  of  the  open  sea.    The  use  of  the  open"**' 
sea  consists  in  navigation,  and  in  fishing ;  along  its  coasts  it 
is  moreover  of  use  for  the  procuring  of  several  things  found 
near  the  shore,  such  as  shell-fish,  amber,  pearls,  &c.,  for  the 

(76)  As  to  the  dominion  of  the  main  PipoUf  Knapp'a  Rep.  67;  Blundell  r. 

5ea8,  and  right  to  limit  the  pMsage  there-  Cotterall,  5  Bar.  A  Aid.  268;  and  7*Ae 

on,  and  the  claim  of  the  English  in  the  King  ▼.  Lord  Yarhoroughf  3  Bar.  ft  Ores. 

British  seas  and  elsewhere,  in  general,  91,  and   1   Dow's  Appeal    Cases,  New 

see  the  authorities  collected  in  1  Chitty's  Series,  178.'    In  the  first  mentioned  case, 

Commercial  Law,  88  to  108.    With  re-  it  was  decided  that  the  lord  of  a  manor 

si«ect  to  the  view  taken  by  the  Engliah  cannot  establish  a  claim  to  the  exclusive 

lau)  of  rights  in  and  connected  with  the  right  of  cutting  sea- weed  on  rocks  below 

sea  and  sea-shore,  the  doctrine  is,  that  low-teater  mark,  except  by  a  grant  from 

the  sea  is  the  property  of  the  king ;  and  the  king,  or  by  such  long  and  undis- 

that  so  is  the  land  beneath,  exeept  such  turbed  eqjoyraent  of  it  (viz.  at  least  for 

part  of  that  land  as  is  capable  of  being  ttpentjf  yeara  continuously)  as  to  give 

usefully  occupied  without  prejudice  to  him  a  title  by  prescription;  and  that 

navigation,  and  of  which  a  subject  has  the  possession  necessary  to  constitute  a 

either  had  a*  grant  from  the  king,  or  title  by  prescription  must' be  unintor- 

hafl  so  exelutively  nsed  it  for  so  long  a  rupted  and  peaceable,  both  according  to 

time  as  to  confer  on  him  a  title  by  pre-  tke  into  of  England,  the  civil  law,  and 

scrlption.     In   the  latter  case,   a  pre-  thoei  of  France,  Normandyf  and  Jereey* 

sumption  is  raised  that  the  king  has  But,  where  artificial  cuts  or  recesses 

either  granted  him  an  exclusive  right  have  been  made  on  the  sea-shore,  into 

to  it,  or  has  permitted  him  to  have  pos-  and  over  which  the  sea  afterwards  flows, 

session  of  it,  and  to  employ  his  money  then,  in  the  absence  of  proof  aa  to  acts 

and  labour  upon  it,  so  as  to  confer  upon  of  ownership,  the  soil  of  these  recesses 

him  a  title  by  occupation,  the  founda-  is  to  be  presumed  to  have  belonged  to 

tion  of  most  of  the  rights  to  property  in  the  owner  of  the  adjacent  estate,  and 

land.     This^  the  law  of  England,  and  not  to  the  crown.    Lowe  v.  Oovett,  3  Ba/. 

also  of  Jersey,  and  some  other  islands  ft  AdoL  863. — C. 
belonging  to  Great  Britain.    Beneei  ▼. 
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CRAP.  XXIII. 


§  280.  Whe-  The  open  sea  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit  the  holding 
ther  the  sea  posscssion  of  it,  since  no  settlement  can  be  formed  on  it,  so 
can  be  poa-  ^  ^q  hinder  others  from  passing.  But  a  nation  powerful  at 
iteTomi^**  sea  may  forbid  others  to  fish  in  it  and  to  navigate  it ;  declar- 
nion  appro-  ing  that  she  appropriates  to  herself  the  dominion  over  it,  and 
priaud.       that  she  will  destroy  the  vessels  that  shall  dare  to  appear  in 

it  without  her  permission.  Let  us  see  whether  she  has  a  right 

to  do  this. 
2  281.   No-      It  is  manifest  that  the  use  of  the  open  sea,  which  consists 
body  hM  a   in  navigation  and  fishing,  is  innocent  and  inexhaustible  ;  that 
right  to  ap-  jg  ^^  ^^y — j^g  ^j^^  navigates  or  fishes  in  the  open  sea  does  no 

hinwetf  the  ^^J'^^'J  ^^  ^^7  ^^®»  ^^^  *^®  s®^»  ^^  thcsc  two  respects,  is  snffi- 
nue  of  the  cient  for  all  mankind.  Now,  nature  does  not  give  to  man  a 
open  son  right  of  appropriating  to  himself  things  that  may  be  inno- 
cently used,  and  that  are  inexhaustible,  and  sufficient  for  all. 
For,  since  those  things,  while  common  to  all,  are  sufficient  to 
supply  the  wants  of  each, — whoever  should,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  participants,  attempt  to  render  himself  sole  pro- 
'  12G  ]  prietor  of  them,  would  unreasonably  wrest  the  bounteous  gifts 
of  nature  from  the  parties  excluded.  The  earth  no  longier 
furnishing,  without  culture,  the  things  necessary  or  useful  to 
the  human  race,  who  were  extremely  multiplied,  it  became 
necessary  to  introduce  the  right  of  property,  in  order  that 
each  might  apply  himself  with  more  success  to  the  cultivation 
of  what  had  fallen  to  his  share,  and  multiply,  by  his  labour, 
the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life.  It  is  for  this  reason 
the  law  of  nature  approves  the  rights  of  dominion  and  pro- 
perty, which  put  an  end  to  the  primitive  manner  of  living  in 
common.  But  this  reason  cannot  a{^ly  to  things  which  are 
•  in  themselves  inexhaustible;  and,  consequently,  it  cannot 
furnish  any  just  grounds  for  seizing  the  exclusive  possession 
of  them.  If  the  free  and  common  use  of  a  thing  of  this  na- 
ture was  prejudicial  or  dangerous  to  a  nation,  the  care  of  their 
own  safety  would  authorize  them  to  reduce  that  thing  under 
their  own  dominion,  if  possible,  in  order  to  restrict  the  nse 
of  it  by  such  precautions  as  prudence  might  dictate  to  them. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  open  sea,  on  whiah  people 
may  sail  and  fish  without  the  least  prejudice  to  any  person 
whatsoever,  and  without  putting  any  one  in  danger.  No 
nation,  therefore,  has  a  right  to  take  possession  of  the  open 
sea,  or  claim  the  soh  use  of  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
nations.  The  kings  of  Portugal  formerly  arrogated  to  them- 
selves the  empire  of  the  seas  of  Guinea  and  the  East  Indies  ;* 
but  the  other  maritime  powers  gave  themselves  little  trouble 
about  such  a  pretension. 

The  right  of  navigating  and  fishing  in  the  open  s«a  being 

*  S«e  Orotius'g  Mare  Libeninii  and  SoIden'B  Hare  Claiuam,  lib.  L  cap.  xtrvk 
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then  a  right  common  to  all  men,  the  nation  that  attempts  tJ    »ook  l 
exclude  another  from  that  advantage  dbes  her  an  injury,  and 


CHAP.  xxm. 


furnishes  her  with  sufficient  grounds  for  commencing  hostili-  i  282.    Th« 
ties,  since  nature  authorizes  a  nation  to  repel  an  injury — that  "*^*®°  ^*^ 
is,  to  make  use  of  force  against  whoever  would  deprive  her**^j™|^^ 

of  her  rights.  another, 

Nay,  more, — a  nation,  which,  without  a  legitimate  claim,  does  it  an 
would  arrogate  to  itself  an  exclusive  right  to  the  sea,  and  '^^^^- 
support  its  pretensions  by  force,  does  an  injury  to  all  nations ;  l^^^^  '^^^ 
it  infringes  their  common  right ;  and  they  are  justifiable  in  an  injury  to 
forming  a  general  combination  against  it,  in  order  to  repress  aU  nationa. 
such  an  attempt.     Nations  have  the  greatest  interest  in  caus- 
ing the  law  of  nations,  which  is  the  basis  of  their  tranquil- 
lity, to  be  universally  respected.     If  any  one  openly  tram- 
ples it  under  foot,  they  nil  may  and  ought  to  rise  up  against 
him ;  and,  by  uniting  their  forces  to  chastise  the  common 
enemy,  they  will  discharge  their  duty  towards  themselves, 
and  towards   human   society,  of  which  they  are   members 
(Prelim.  §  22). 

However,  as  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  renounce  his  right,  {284.   it 
a  nation  may  acquire  exclusive  rights  of  navigation  and  fish-  may  aequirt 
ing,  by  treaties,  in  which  other  nations  renounce  in  its  favour*"  ®"^"**^* 
the  rights  they  derive  from  nature.     The  latter  are  obliged  trfaUe/: 
to  observe  their  treaties ;  and  the  nation  they  have  favoured 
has  a  right  to  maintain  by  force  the  possession  of  its  advan- 
tages.    Thus,  the  house  of  Austria  has  renounced,  in  favour  [  127  ] 
of  England  and  Holland,  the  right  of  sending  vessels  from 
the  Netherlands  to  the  East  Indies.     In  Grotitts,  de  Jure 
Belli  et  PaciSj  lib.  ii.  cap.  iii.  §  15,  may  be  found  many 
instances  of  similar  treaties. 

As  the  rights  of  navigation  and  of  fishing,  and  other  rights  {285.  but 
which  may  be  exercised  on  the  sea,  belong  to  the  class  of  "***  ^J  P**- 
those  rights  of  mere  ability  {jura  meroe  faeultatts),  which  ]|^^on« 
are  imprescriptible  (§  95),  they  cannot  be  lost  for  want  of  use.  use,(77) 
Consequently,  although  a  nation  should  happen  to  have  been, 
from  time  immemorial,  in  sole  possession  of  the  navigation 
or  fishery  in  certain  seas,  it  cannot,  on  this  foundation,  claim 
an  exclusive  right  to  those  advantages.     For,  though  others 
have  not  made  use  of  their  common  right  to  navigation  and 
fishery  in  those  seas,  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  they  have 
had  any  intention  to  renounce  it ;  and  they  are  entitled  to 
exert  it  whenever  they  think  proper.  (78) 

But  it  may  happen  that  the  non-usage  of  the  right  may  J28«.  un- 
assume  the  nature  of  a  consent  or  tacit  agreement,  and  thus  ^®"  ^y  ^'^^' 
become  a  title  in  favour  of  one  nation  against  another.  When  ^^emeoL** 
a  nation  that  is  in  possession  of  the  navigation  and  fishery 

(77)  See  observations  and  authoritiesi  tion  not  snccessfally  litigated  will  pre- 
l  Chit  Com.  £.  287,  n.  4,  5.  vent  a  right,  see  the  judgment  in  Bene^t 

(78)  As  to  the  effect  of  twenty  years'  y.  Ptp<m,  Knapp's  Rep.  67.— 0. 
uiintemiptcd  use,  and  what  intermp- 
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{287.    The 
sea  nosr  tho 
coastA  may 
become  a 
property. 


[128] 

288.    An- 
other  reason 
for  appro- 
tiriating  the 
pea  border- 
ing on  the 
•oastfl.(80' 


in  certain  tracts  of  sea  claims  an  exclusive  right  to  them,  and 
forbids  all  participation  on  the  part  of  other  nations, — ^if  the 
others  obey  that  prohibition  with  suflScient  marks  of  acquies- 
cence, they  tacitly  renounce  their  own  right  in  favour  of  that 
nation,  and  establish  for  her  a  new  right,  which  she  may  after- 
wards lawfully  maintain  against  them,  especially  when  it  is 
confirmed  by  long  use.  (79) 

The  various  uses  of  the  sea  near  the  coasts  render  it  very 
susceptible  of  property.  It  furnishes  fish,  shells,  pearls,  am- 
ber, &c.  Now,  in  all  these  respects,  its  use  is  not  inexhausti- 
ble :  wherefore,  the  nation,  to  whom  the  coasts  belong,  may 
appropriate  to  themselves,  and  convert  to  their  own  profit, 
an  advantage  which  nature  has  so  placed  within  their  reach 
as  to  enable  them  conveniently  to  take  possession  of  it,  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  possessed  themselves  of  the  domi- 
nion of  the  land  they  inhabit.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  pearl 
fisheries  of  Bahrem  and  Ceylon  may  lawfully  become  pro- 
perty ?  And  though,  where  the  catching  of  fish  is  the  only 
object,  the  fishery  appears  less  liable  to  be  exhausted,  yet,  if 
a  nation  have  on  their  coast  a  particular  fishery  of  a  profita- 
ble nature,  and  of  which  they  may  become  masters,  shall  they 
not  be  permitted  to  appropriate  to  themselves  that  bounteous 
gift  of  nature,  as  an  appendage  to  the  country  they  possess, 
and  to  reserve  to  themselves  the  great  advantages  which  their 
commerce  may  thence  derive  in  case  there  be  a  sufficien 
abundance  of  fish  to  furnish  the  neighbouring  nations  ?  But 
if,  so  far  from  taking  possession  of  it,  the  nation  has  once 
acknowledged  the  common  right  of  other  nations  to  come  and 
fish  there,  it  can  no  longer  exclude  them  from  it ;  it  has  left 
that  fishery  in  its  primitive  freedom,  at  least  with  respect  to 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
The  English  not  having  originally  taken  exclusive  possession 
of  the  herring  fishery  on  their  coasts,  it  is  become  common 
to  them  with  other  nations. 

A  nation  may  appropriate  to  herself  those  things  of  which 
the  free  and  common  use  would  be  prejudicial  or  dangerous 
to  her.  This  is  a  second  reason  for  which  governments  ex- 
tend thei^  dominion  over  the  sea  along  their  coasts  as  far  as 
they  are  able  to  protect  their  right.  It  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  state  that  a  general 
liberty  be  not  allowed  to  all  comers  to  approach  so  near  their 
possessions,  especially  with  ships  of  war,  as  to  hinder  the  ap- 
proach of  trading  nations,  and  molest  their  navigation.  Dur- 
ing the  war  between  Spain  and  the  United  Provinces,  James  I., 
king  of  England,  marked  out  along  his  coasts  certain  bound- 
aries, within  which  he  declared  that  he  would  not  sufier  anv 
of  the  powers  at  war  to  pursue  their  enemies,  nor  even  allow 

(79)  See  further,  1  Chit  Com.  L.  94,        (80)  See  farther,  1  Chit  Com.  Lu  9J, 
■.  Ij  ib.  98, 1. 1.— C.  n.  2j  ib.  94,  n.  1;  ib.  96,  n.  l;  Puff  K 

Z,  c.  3,  8.  «,  p.  69.— C. 
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their  armed  vessels  to  stop  and  observe  the  ships  that  should  book  i. 
enter  or  sail  out  of  the  ports.*  These  parts  of  the  sea,  thus  ^^^'  '""' 
subject  to  a  nation,  are  comprehended  in  her  territory ;  nor 
must  any  one  navigate  them  without  her  consent.  jBut,  to 
vessels  that  are  not  liable  to  suspicion,  she  cannot,  without  a 
breach  of  duty,  refuse  permission  to  approach  for  harmless 
purposes,  since  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  every  proprietor  to 
allow  to  strangers  a  free  passage,  even  by  land,  when  it  may 
be  done  without  damage  or  danger.  It  is  true  that  the  state 
itself  ii  sole  judge  of  what  is  proper  to  be  done  in  every  par- 
ticular case  that  occurs ;  and,  if  it  judges  amiss,  it  is  to 
blame  :  but  the  others  are  bound  to  submit.  It  is  otherwise, 
however,  in  cases  of  necessity, — as,  for  instance,  when  a  ves- 
sel is  obliged  to  enter  a  road  which  belongs  to  you,  in  order 
to  shelter  herself  from  a  tempest.  In  this  case,  the  right  of 
entering  wherever  we  can,  provided  we  cause  no  damage,  or 
that  we  repair  any  damage  done,  is,  as  we  shall  show  more  at 
large,  a  remnant  of  the  primitive  freedom  of  which  no  man 
can  be  supposed  to  have  divested  himself;  and  the  vessel 
may  lawfully  enter  in  spite  of  you,  if  you  unjustly  refuse  Jier 
permission. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  to  what  distance  a  nation  may  §  289.  Hon 
extend  its  rights  over  the  sea  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Bo-  ^^  |^"  ?<*■- 
dinusf  pretends,  that  according  to  the  common  right  of  all  l^^^H  ^g*^ 
maritime  nations,  the  prince's  dominion  extends  to  the  distance 
of  thirty  leagues  from  the  coast.  But  this  exact  determina- 
tion can  only  be  founded  on  a  general  consent  of  nations, 
which  it  would  be  di£Scult  to  prove.  Each  state  may,  on  this 
head,  make  what  regulation  it  pleases  so  far  as  respects  the 
transactions  of  the  citizens  with  each  other,  or  their  concerns 
with  the  sovereign  :  but,  between  nation  and  nation,  all  that 
can  reasonably  be  said  is,  that  in  general,  the  dominion  of  the 
Btate  over  the  neighbouring  sea  extends  as  far  as  her  safety 
renders  it  necessary  and  her  power  is  able  to  assert  it ;  since, 
on  the  one  hand,  she  cannot  appropriate  to  herself  a  thing 
that  is  common  to  all  mankind,  such  as  the  sea,  except  so  far 
as  she  has  need  of  it  for  some  lawful  end  (§  281V  and,  on  the 
other,  it  would  be  a  vain  and  ridiculous  pretension  to  claim  a  [  129  ] 
right  which  she  were  wholly  unable  to  a^ert.  The  fleets  of 
England  have  given  room  to  her  kings  to  claim  the  empire  of 
the  seas  which  surround  that  island,  even  as  far  as  the  opposite 
coasts.^  Selden  relates  a  solemn  act,§  by  which  it  appears, 
that,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  that  empire  was  acknowledged 
by  the  greatest  part  of  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe  ;  and 
the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  acknowledged  it,  in  some 

*  Seidell's  Mare  Clanrtimi  lib.  ii.  f  In  his  Republic,  book  i.  o.  z. 

(81)  See  farther,  Puff.  b.  4,  c.  6,  s.  9,        ^  See  Selden's  Mare  Clansam. 
pp.  167,  8 :  1  Chit  Com.  L.  99,  n.  1 ;        }  Ibid.  Ub.  2.  oap.  zxTiiL 
b.  100,  D.  1;  ib.  101,  n.  2;  ib.  101,  n. 
4 ; .ib.  287,  n.  7 :  ib.  441,  n.  5.  207 
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CHA.P.  XXIII.  rnlated  to  the  honours  of  the  flag.     But  solidly  to  establish  a 

right  of  such  extent,  it  were  necessary  to  prove  very  clearly 

the  express  or  tacit  consent  of  all  the  powers  concerned.   The 

French  have  never  agreed  to  this  pretension  of  England ;  and, 

in  that  very  treaty  of  Breda  just  mentioned,  Louis  XIV-  would 

not  even  suffer  the  channel  to  be  called  the  English  channel, 

or  the  British  sea.     The  republic  of  Venice  claims  the  empire 

of  the  Adriatic,  and  everybody  knows  the  ceremony  annually 

performed  upon  that  account.     In  confirmation  of  this  right 

we  are  referred  to  the  examples  of  Uladislaus,  king  of  Naples, 

of  the  emperor  Frederic  III.,  and  of  some  of  the  kings  of 

Hungary,  who  asked  permission  of  the  Venetians  for  their 

vessels  to  pass  through  that  sea."*"     That  the  empire  of  the 

Adriatic  belongs  to  the  republic  to  a  certain  distance  from  her 

coasts,  in  the  places  of  which  she  can  keep  possession,  and  of 

which  the  possession  is  important  to  her  own  safety,  appears 

to  me  incontestable :  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  any 

power  is  at  present  disposed  to  acknowledge  her  sovereignty 

over  the  whole  Adriatic  sea.     Such  pretensions  to  empire  are 

respected  as  long  as  the  nation  that  makes  them  is  able  to 

assert  them  by  force ;  but  they  vanish  of  course  on  the  decline 

of  her  power.     At  present  the  whole  space  of  the  sea  within 

cannon  shot  of  the  coast  is  considered  as  making  a  part  of 

the  territory ;  and,  for  that  reason,  a  vessel  taken  under  the 

cannon  of  a  neutral  fortress  is  not  a  lawful  prize.  (82) 

1 290.  The  shores  of  the  sea  incontestably  belong  to  the  nation 

Shorea  and  that  possesses  the  country  of  which  they  are  a  part ;  and  they 

ports.  (83)    belong  to  the  class  of  public  things.     If  civilians  have  set 

them  down  as  things  common  to  all  mankind  {res  cofnmunai), 

it  is  only  Jn  regard  to  their  use ;  and  we  are  not  thence  to 

conclude  that  they  considered  them  as  independent  of  the 

empire :  the  very  contrary  appears  from  a  great  number  of 

laws.     Ports  and  harbours  are  manifestly  an  appendage  to 

and  even  a  part  of  the  country,  and  consequently  are  the 

property  of  the  nation.     Whatever  is  said  of  the  land  itself 

will  equally  apply  to  them,  so  far  as  respects  the  consequences 

of  the  domain  and  of  the  empire. 

J  291.  Bbjs     -^U  we  have  said  of  the  parts  of  the  sea  near  the  coast,  may 

and  straiu.  be  Said  more  particularly,  and  with  much  greater  reason,  of 

(84)  roads,  bays,  and  straits,  as  still  more  capable  of  being  pes- 

f  130  ]  sessed,  and  of  greater  importance  to  the  safety  of  the  country. 

But  I  speak  of  bays  and  straits  of  small  extent,  and  not  of 

*  See  Seidell's  Mare  Clausam,  lib.  i.    rip^ht  to  cut  sea-weed  on  rocks  itftnate 
oap.  xvi.  belovr  low-water  mark,  but  bj  exfuvs 

(82)  Post,  b.  3,  c.  7,  2  132,  p.  344. — G.    grant  from  the  king,  or  uninterrapted 

(83)  See    further  1    Chitty's    Com-    presumption.     Bene»t  y  Pipon,  Knapp  s 
mercial  Law,  100,  n.  2.    The  sea-shore,     Rep.  67. 

below  low-water  mark,  prtmd  facie  be-        (84)  See  1  Chitty's  Commercial  Law, 
longs  to  the  king  and  all  his  subjects,     100,  n.  3.— C. 
and  no  subject  can  claim  an  exclusive 
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those  great  tracts  of  sea  to  which  these  names  are  sometimes  book  i. 
given,  as  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  over  °"^^'  ^^"- 
which  the  empire  cannot  •xtend,  and  still  less  a  right  of  pro- 
perty. A  bay,  whose  entrance  can  be  defended,  may  be  pos- 
sessed and  rendered  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  sovereign  ;  and 
it  is  important  that  it  should  be  so,  since  the  country  might 
be  much  more  easily  insulted  in  such  a  place,  than  on  the 
coast  that  lies  exposed  to  the  winds  and  the  impetuosity  of 
the  waves. 

It  must  be  remarked,  with  regard  to  straits,  that,  when?  292. 
they  serve  for  a  communication  between  two  seas,  the  naviga-  Straits  m 
tion  of  which  is  common  to  all,  or  several  nations,  the  nation  ^^^.  °  "' 
which  possesses  the  strait  cannot  refuse  the  others  a  passage 
through  it,  provided  that  passage  be  innocent  and  attended 
with  no  danger  to  herself.  By  refusing  it  without  just  reasons, 
she  would  deprive  those  nations  of  an  advantage  granted  them 
by  nature ;  and  indeed,  the  right  to  such  a  passage  is  a  rem- 
nant of  the  primitive  liberty  enjoyed  by  all  mankind.  No- 
thing but  the  care  of  his  own  safety  can  authorize  the  owner 
of  the  strait  to  make  use  of  certain  precautions,  and  to  require 
certain  formalities,  commonly  established  by  the  custom  of 
nations.  He  has  a  right  to  levy  a  moderate  tax  on  the  ves- 
sels that  pass,  partly  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  they 
give  him,  by  obliging  him  to  be  on  his  guard — partly  as  a 
return  for  the  safety  he  procures  them  by  protecting  them 
from  their  enemies,  by  keeping  pirates  at  a  distance,  and  by 
defraying  the  expense  attendant  on  the  support  of  light-houses, 
sea-marks,  and  other  things  necessary  to  the  safety  of  mari- 
ners. Thus,  the  king  of  Denmark  requires  a  custom  at  the 
straits  of  the  Sound.  Such  )  ight  ought  to  be  founded  on  the 
same  reasons,  and  subject  to  !;he  same  rules,  as  the  tolls  estab- 
lished on  land,  or  on  a  river.     (See  §§  103  and  104.) 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  the  right  to  wrecks — a  right  which  }  293. 
was  the  wretched  offspring  of  barbarism,  and  which  has  almost  k»kJ»*  *<> 
everywhere  fortunately  disappeared  with  its  parent.     Justice  ^®*'^''  (^^^ 
and  humanity  cannot  allow  of  it,  except  in  those  cases  only 
where  the  proprietors  of  the  effects  saved  from  a  wreck  cannot 
possibly  be  discovered.     In  such  cases,  those  effects  belong  to 
the  person  who  is  the  first  to  take  possession  of  them,  or  t& 
the  sovereign,  if  the  law  reserves  them  for  him. 

If  a  sea  is  entirely  enclosed  by  the  territories  of  a  nation,.?  294.   a 
and  has  no  other  communication  with  the  ocean  than  by  a  *®*  ®"^^o'*^ 
channel  of  which  that  nation  may  take  possession,  it  ^PP^^rs^'^^^^..^"^.^®^^. 
that  such  a  sea  is  no  less  capable  of  being  occupied,  and  be-  a  nation, 
coming  property,  than  the  land ;  and  it  ought  to  follow  the 


(85)  See  1  Cbittj's  Commercial  Law,    in  general  modem  canes,  Ship  Augusta, 
101,  n.  1.— C.  1  Hagg.  Rep.  16  j  and  The  Bailiffs,  Ac, 

(86)  The  right  to  \rreck  is  not  unfre-     of  Dunwieh  v.  Sterry,  1  Barn.  A  Adolph. 
qaently  the  subject  of  litigation  in  the    831. — C. 

Munioip^  Courts  of  Great  Britain ;  see 
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looK  .     fate  of  the  country  that  surrounds  it     The  Mediterranean, 
CHAP,  xxm.  jj^  former  times,  was  absolutely  enclosed  within  the  territories 
of  the  Romans ;  and  that  people,  4>y  rendering  themselves 
masters  of  the  strait  which  joins  it  to  the  ocean,  might  subject 
the  Mediterranean  to  their  empire,  and  assume  the  dominion 
over  it.     They  did  not,  by  such  procedure,  injure  the  rights 
of  other  nations;  a  particular  sea  being  manifestly  designeii 
[  131  ]  by  nature  for  the  use  of  the  countries  and  nations  that  sur> 
round  it.     Besides,  by  barring  the  entrance  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean against  all  suspected  vessels,  the  Romans,  by  one  single 
stroke,  secured  the  immense  extent  of  their  coasts :  and  this 
reason  was  sufficient  to  authorize  them  to  take  possession  of 
it.     And,  as  it  had  absolutely  no  communication  but  with  the 
.•*ate8  which  belonged  to  them,  they  were  at  liberty  to  permit 
or  prohibit  the  entrance  into  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  into 
anyof  their  towns  or  provinces. 
1 295.   Tho      when  a  nation  takes  possession  of  certain  parts  of  the  sea, 
parts  of  the  [^  takcs  posscssiou  of  the  empire  over  them,  as  well  as  of  the 

86a  P08868S-     j  •  ,i_  ••il't  J  J'^^" 

ed  by  a  domain,  on  the  same  principle  which  we  advanced  m  treating 
p:wer  are  of  the  land  (§  205).  These  parts  of  the  sea  are  within  tie 
within  ito  jurisdiction  of  the  nation,  and  a  part  of  its  territory :  the 
jurisdieUon.  sovereign  commands  there ;  he  makes  laws,  and  may  punish 
^  those  who  violate  them ;  in  a  word,  he  has  the  same  rights 

there  as  on  land,  and,  in  general,  every  right  which  the  laws 
of  the  state  allow  him. 

It  is,  however,  true  that  the  empire  and  the  domain^  or  pro- 
perty, are  not  inseparable  in  their  own  nature,  even  in  a  sore- 
reign  state.*  As  a  nation  may  possess  the  domain  or  pro- 
perty of  a  tract  of  land  or  sea,  without  having  the  sovereignty 
of  it,  so  it  may  likewise  happen  that  she  shall  possess  the 
sovereignty  of  a  place,  of  which  the  property  or  the  domain, 
with  respect  to  use,  belongs  to  some  other  nation.  But  it  is 
always  presumed,  that,  when  a  nation  possesses  the  useful 
domain  of  any  place  whatsoever,  she  has  also  the  higher  do- 
main and  empire,  or  the  sovereignty  (§  205).  We  cannot, 
however,  from  the  possession  of  the  empire,  infer,  with  equal 
probability,  a  coexistent  possession  of  the  useful  domain: 
for,  a  nation  may  have  good  reasons  for  claiming  the  empire 
over  a  country,  and  particularly  over  a  tract  of  sea,  with- 
out pretending  to  have  any  property  in  it,  or  any  useful  do- 
main. The  English  have  never  claimed  the  property  of  ail 
the  seas  over  which  they  have  claimed  the  empire.  (88) 

(87)  See  further,  1  Chitty's  Comincr-  mercial  Law,  101,  2,  3.  As  to  tin 
ciid  Law,  95,  n.  3 ;  Grotius,  b.  2,  o.  3,  s.  duty  of  the  fiagf  or  the  oblifpition  \k\  -j 
13,  p.  166. — G.  other  nations  to  pay  a  particular  mark 

*  See  Book  IL  ^  83.  of  respect   to  British   men-of-w.ir.  1«v 

(88)  As  to  the  British  seas,  and  the  striking  their  flag  or  lowering  their 
claims  of  the  English  of  empire  over  topsail,  formerly  claimed,  and  so  o>>- 
the  seas  in  general,  see  Selden's  Mare  noxious  to  foreign  shipping,  see  iti. 
Clausum,  b.  2,  c.  1,  p.  182,  and  other  101,  2;  MoUoy,  b.  1,  e.  5,  as.  11 ;  ami 
authorities  collected  1    Chitty's   Com-  see  PosUewaite's  Diet,  tit  Sea,  British  ; 
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This  IB  all  we  nave  to  say  in  this  first  book.  A  more  mi-  book  l 
nute  detail  of  the  duties  and  rights  of  a  nation,  considered  in  ^^^^'.  'y"* 
herself,  would  lead  us  ttm  far.  Such  detail  must,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  be  sought  for  in  particular  treatises  on  the 
public  and  political  law.  We  are  very  far  from  flattering 
ourselves  that  we  have  omitted  no  important  article ;  this 
is  a  slight  sketch  of  an  immense  picture  :  but  an  intelligent 
reader  will  without  difficulty  supply  all  our  omissions  by  mak- 
ing a  proper  application  of  the  general  principles :  we  have 
taken  the  utmost  care  solidly  to  establish  those  principles, 
and  to  develop  them  with  precision  and  perspicuity. 

Marten's  L.  Nat  16S,  9—172, 175 ;  Com.  tween  Bhipfl,  see  Ckmn  de  Droit  PublU 

Dig.  Nayigation,  A.    And,  aa  to   tha  Ini^me  €t  Exteme,  torn.  2,  p.  80  to  84* 

Freneh  yiew  of  the  right  of  the  ie%  and  id.  896  to  408.— 0. 
aad  of  the  refpeoti  to  be  etev.Tod  ha- 
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BOOK  II. 

OF  A  NATION  CONSIDERED  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO 

OTHERS. 


CHAP.  I. 

m 
( 

CHAP.  °!     ^^  ^°^  COMMON   DUTIES   OP  A  NATION  TOWARDS   OTHERS  ;  OR, 
'—^  •         OF  THE   OFFICES   OF  HUMANITY   BETWEEN   NATIONS. 

i  1.  Foun.  1  HE  following  maxims  will  appear  very  stranse  to  cabinet 
dation  of  politicians ;  and  such  is  the  misfortune  of  mankind,  that,  to 
and  mntaaT  ^^^7  ^^  those  refined  conductors  of  nations,  the  doctrine  of 
duties  of  this  chapter  will  be  a  subject  of  ridicule.  Be  it  so ;  but  ve 
oafionB.  will,  nevertheless,  boldly  lay  down  what  the  lliw  of  nature 
prescribes  to  nations.  Shall  we  be  intimidated  by  ridicule, 
when  we  speak  after  Cicero  ?  That  great  nian  held  the  reiDs 
of  the  most  powerful  state  that  ever  existed ;  and  in  that 
station  he  appeared  no  less  eminent  than  at  the  bar.  The 
punctual  observance  of  the  law  of  nature  he  considered  as 
the  most  salutary  policy  to  the  state.  In  my  preface,  I  have 
already  quoted  this  fine  passage — Nihil  est  quod  adhue  de 
republica  pntem  dictum^  et  quo  possim  hngiuB  progredi^  nisi 
sit  confirmatumy  non  modofahum  esse  illud,  sine  injuria  non 
posse,  sed  hoc  verissimum,  sine  summa  justitia  rempublieam 
regi  non  posse.*  I  might  say  on  good  gr.)und8,  that,  by  the 
words  summa  justitia,  Cicero  means  that  universal  justice 
which  consists  in  completely  fulfilling  the  law  of  nature.  But 
in  another  place  he  explains  himself  more  clearly  on  this 
head,  and  gives  us  sufiiciently  to  understand  that  he  does  not 
[  184  ]  confine  the  mutual  duties  of  men  to  the  observance  of  justice, 
properly  so  called.  "Nothing,"  says  he,  "is  more  agree- 
able to  nature,  more  capable  of  affording  true  satisfaction, 
than,  in  imitation  of  Hercules,  to  undertake  even  the  most 
arduous  and  painful  labours  for  the  benefit  and  preservation 
of  all  nations."  Magis  est  secundum  naturam,  pro  amnibtn 
gentibus,  si  fieri  possit,  conservandis  aut  juvandis,  maximm 
labores  molestiasque  suscipere,  imitantem  Herculew  illum^ 
quern  hominum  fama^  beneficiorum  memor,  in  concilium  cct- 
lestium  collocavit,  quam  vivere  in  solitudine,  non  modo  sinf 

*  Fragm.  ex  lib.  v.  De  'Vapublie*. 
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uUu  molestttSy  Bed  ettam  in  maximia  voluptatibus,  dbundan-  book  n. 
tern  omnibus  eopiis^  lit  excellaa  etiam  pulchritudine  et  virihua,  - -^^ ^^':  i»-> 
Quocirca  optimo  quisqtm  et  splendidtsaimo  ingenio  longe  illam 
vitam  huic  anteponit,*  In  the  same  chapter,  Cicero  ex- 
pressly refutes  those  who  are  for  excluding  foreigners  from 
the  benefit  of  those  duties  to  which  they  acknowledge  them- 
nelves  bound  towards  their  fellow-citizens.  Qui  autem  civium 
rationem  dieunt  habendam^  externorum  neganty  hi  dirimunt 
jommunem  humani  generis  societatem;  qua  sublata^  benefit 
centia^  liber alitas^  bonitas,  ju^titia^  funditv^  tollitar ;  qum 
qui  toUuntj  etiam  adversus  Deos  immortales  impii  ^udicandi 
sunt;  ab  iis  enim  constitutam  inter  homines  societatem  ever^ 
tunt. 

And  why  should  we  not  hope  still  to  find,  among  those 
who  are  at  the  head  of  afiistirs,  some  wise  individuals  who  are 
convinced  of  this  great  truth,  that  virtue  is,  even  for  sove- 
reigns and  political  bodies,  the  most  certain  road  to  prosperity 
and  happiness?  There  is  at  least  one  benefit  to  be  expected 
from  the  open  assertion  and  publication  of  sound  maxims, 
which  is,  that  even  those  who  relish  them  the  least  are  there- 
by laid  under  a  necessity  of  keeping  within  some  bounds,  lest 
they  should  forfeit  their  characters  altogether.  To  flatter 
ourselves  with  the  vain  expectation  that  men,  and  especially 
men  in  power,  will  be  inclined  strictly  to  conform  to  the  laws 
of  nature,  would  be  a  gross  mistake;  and  to  renounce  all 
hope  of  making  impression  on  some  of  them,  would  be  to 
give  up  mankind  for  lost. 

Nations,  being  obliged  by  nature  reciprocally  to  cultivate 
human  society  (Prelim.  §  IIV  are  bound  to  observe  towards 
each  other  all  the  duties  which  the  safety  and  advantage  of 
that  society  require. 

The  offices  of  humanity  are  those  succours,  those  duties,  §  2.    Officoi 
which  men  owe  to  each  other,  as  men, — ^that  is,  as  social  be-  ®^  ^umani- 
ings  formed  to  live  in  society,  and  standing  in  need  of  mu-  ^ei^f„„n. 
tual  assistance  for  their  preservation  and  happiness,  and  to  dation. 
enable  them  to  live  in  a  manner  c  Duformable  to  their  nature. 
NuWy  the  laws  of  nature  being  no  less  obligatory  on  nations 
than  on  individuals  (Prelim.  §  5),  whatever  duties  each  man 
owes  to  other  men,  the  same  does  each  nation^  in  its  way,  owe 
to  other  nations  (Prelim.  §  10,  &c.).     Su8h  is  the  foundation 
of  those  common  duties— of  those  offices  of  humanity — to 
which  nations  are   reciprocally  bound   towards  each  other. 
They  consist,  generally,  in  doing  every  thing  in  our  power  [  135  ] 
for  the  preservation  and  happiness  of  others,  as  far  as  such 
conduct  is  reconcibable  with  our  duties  towards  ourselves. 

The  nature  and  essence  of  man,  who,  without  the  assist- 1  3.  (Jon©. 
ance  of  his  fellow-men,  is  unable  to  supply  all  his  wants,  to  ^^  p^'^t^'P'* 
preserve  himself,  to  render  himself  perfect,  and  to  live  hap-^JJ^^j^'*j \, 

~~"  ties  of  Dte- 
*  De  Officiie,  lib.  iiu  cap.  5.  tioui. 
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BOOK  n.  pily,  plainly  show  us  that  he  is  destined  to  live  in  society,  in 
CHAP.  L_  ^^^  interchange  of  mutual  aid;  and,  consequently,  that  all 
men  are,  by  their  very  nature  and  essence,  obliged  to  unite 
their  common  efforts  for  the  perfection  of  their  o^m  being 
and  that  of  their  condition.  The  surest  method  of  succeed- 
ing in  this  pursuit  is,  that  each  individual  should  exert  his 
efforts  first  for  himself  and  then  for  others.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows, that,  whatever  we  owe  to  ourselves,  we  likewise  owe  to 
olhers,  so  far  as  they  stand  in  need  of  assistance,  and  we  can 
grant  it  to  them  without  being  wanting  to  ourselves.  Sinee^ 
theny  one%^tion^  in  its  tvay,  owes  to  another  nation  every  ivij 
that  one  man  owes  to  another  man^  we  may  confidently  h^ 
down  this  general  principle ;— one  state  owes  to  another  state 
whatever  it  owes  to  itself,  so  far  as  that  other  stands  in  ml 
need  of  its  assistance,  and  the  former  can  grant  it  without 
neglecting  the  duties  it  owes  to  itself.  Such  is  the  eUrnd 
arid  immutable  law  of  nature.  Those  who  might  be  alanned 
at  this  doctrine,  as  totally  subversive  of  the  maxims  of  sonnd 
policy,  will  be  relieved  from  their  apprehensions  by  the  tio 
following  considerations : — 

1.  Social  bodies  or  sovereign  states  are  much  more  capi- 
ble  of  supplying  all  their  wants  than  individual  men  are; 
and  mutual  assistance  is  not  so  necessary  among  them,  nor 
so  frequently  required.  Now,  in  those  particulars  which  a 
nation  can  itself  perform,  no  succour  is  due  to  it  from  othen. 

2.  The  duties  of  a  nation  towards  itself,  and  chiefly  tiie 
care  of  its  own  safety,  require  much  more  circumspection  and 
reserve  than  need  be  observed  by  an  individual  in  giving  as- 
sistance to  others.     This  remark  we  shall  soon  illustrate. 

f  4.    Duties      Of  all  the  duties  of  a  nation  towards  itself,  the  chief  ob- 
of  a  nation   ject  is  its  preservation  and  perfection,  together  with  that  of 

le^^lonTf  '^^  ®***®-  '^^^  ^^^®'^'  Siven  of  them  in  the  first  book  of  this 
others.  work  may  serve  to  point  out  the  several  objects  in  relation  to 
which  a  state  may  and  should  assist  another  state.  Everj 
nation  ought,  on  occasion,  to  labour  for  the  preservation  of 
others,  and  for  securing  them  from  ruin  and  destruction,  u 
far  as  it  can  do  this  without  exposing  itself  too  much.  Thus, 
when  a  neighbouring  nation  is  unjustly  attacked  by  a  power- 
ful enemy  who  threatens  to  oppress  it,  if  you  can  defend  it, 
without  exposing  yourself  to  great  danger,  unquestionably  it 
is  your  duty  to  do  so.  Let  it  not  be  said,  in  objection  to 
this,  that  a  sovereign  is  not  to  expose  the  lives  of  his  soldiert 
for  the  safety  of  a  foreign  nation  with  which  he  has  not  con- 
tracted a  defensive  alliance.  It  may  be  his  own  case  to  stand 
in  need  of  assistance ;  and,  consequently,  he  is  acting  for  the 
safety  of  his  own  nation  in  giving  energy  to  the  spirit  and  dispo- 
[  1 36  J  sition  to  afford  mutual  aid.  Accordingly,  policy  here  coincides 
with  and  enforces  obligation  and  duty.  It  is  the'  interest  of 
princes  to  stop  the  progress  of  an  ambitious  monarch,  who 
aims  at  aggiandizing  himself  by  subjugating  his  neighbours. 
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A  powerful  league  was  formed  in  favour  of  the  United  Pro-    ic-k  u. 
vinces,  when  threatened  with  the  yoke  of  Louis  XIV.*   When    ^"^'^  '* 
the  Turks  laid  siege  to  Vienna,  the  hrave  Sobieski,  king  of 
Poland,  saved  the  house  of  Austria,!  and  possibly  all  Ger-    . 
many,  and  his  own  kingdom. 

For  the  same  reason,  if  a  nation  is  afflicted  with  famine,  ^  &.  it  ought 
all  those  who  have  provisions  to  spare  ought  to  relieve  her  ^  **'*■*  • 
distress,  without,  however,  exposing  themselves  to  want.  (89)  ^I^Jj^J  *  |"t|, 
But,  if  that  nation  is  able  to  pay  for  the  provisions  thus  fui^  famine  or 
nished,  it  is  perfectly  lawful  to  sell  them  to  her  at  a  reason-  any  other 
able  rate ;  for  they  are  not  bound  to  furnish  her  luth  what  cai>^<n»tie8. 
she  is  herself  capable  of  procuring ;  and,  consequently,  there 
is  no  obligation  of  gratuitously  bestowing  on  her  such  things 
as  she  is  able  to  purchase.     To  give  assistance  in  8uch  ex- 
treme necessity  is  so  essentially  conformable  to  humanity, 
that  the  duty  is  seldom  neglected  by  any  nation  that  has  re- 
ceived the  slightest  polish  of  civilization.     The  great  Henry 
the  Fourth  could  not  forbear  to  comply  with  it  in  favour  of 
obstinate  rebels  who  were  bent  on  his  destruction. J 

Whatever  be  the  calamity  with  which  a  nation  is  afflicted, 
the  like  assistance  is  due  to  it.  We  have  seen  little  states  in 
Switzerland  order  public  collections  to  be  made  in  behalf  of 
towns  or  villages  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  which  had 
been  ruined  by  fire,  and  remit  them  liberal  succours ;  the  dif- 
ference of  religion  proving  no  bar  to  the  performance  of  bo 
humane  a  deed.  The  calamities  of  Portugal  have  given  Eng- 
land an  opportunity  of  fulfilling  the  duties  of  humanity  with 
that  noble  generosity  which  characterizes  a  great  nation. 
On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  disastrous  fate  of  Lisbon, §  the 
parliament  voted  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  for  the 
relief  of  an  unfortunate  people ;  the  king  also  ad4ed  consi- 
derable sums :  ships,  laden  with  provisions  and  all  kinds  of 
succours,  were  sent  away  with  the  utmost  despatch ;  and  their 
arrival  convinced  the  Portuguese  that  an  opposition  in  belief 
and  worship  does  not  restrain  the  beneficence  of  those  who 
understand  the  claims  of  humanity.  On  the  same  occasion, 
likewise,  the  king  of  Spain  signally  displayed  his  tenderness 
for  a  near  ally,  and  exerted,  in  a  conspicuous  manner,  his 
humanity  and  generosity. 

A  nation  must  not  simply  confine  itself  to  the  preservation  j  6.  it  ought 
of  other  states ;  it  should  likewise,  according  to  its  power  and  tocontribuu. 
their  want  of  its  assistance,  contribute  to  their  perfection.  J^^^^^J^ ' 

""^  other  stncei! 

♦  In  1672.  which  would  have  occasioned  more  de- 

f  He  defeated  the  Turks,  and  obliged    struction  than  the  most  disastrous  defeat 

them  to  raise   the  siege  of  Vienna,  in     in  battle,  England  supplied  them  with 

1683.  Peruvian  bark,  which  instantly  checked 

(89)  Ante,  Prelim.  J  14.    Upon  this    and  overcame  the  disease. — C. 
principle,    during  .the    late  war  with        J  At  the  famous  siege  of  Paris. 
France,  when  the   French  troops  were        §  The   earthquake  bj  which  a  grea* 
tstensively  afflicted    with    a    disorder    part  of  that  city  was  destroyed. 
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BOCK  II.    We  have  already  shown  (Prelim.  §  13)  that  natural  society 
.1—'—  imposes  on  it  this  general  obligation.     We  are  now  come  to 
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r  137  ]  the  proper  place  for  treating  of  the  obligation  somewhat  more 
in  detail.     A  state  is  more  or  less  perfect,  as  it  is  more  or 
less  adapted  to  attain  the  end  of  civil  society,  which  consii»t5 
in  procuring  for  its  members  every  thing  of  which  they  stand 
in  need,  for  the  necessities,  the  conveniences,  and  enjoyment 
of  life,  and  for  their  happiness  in  general, — in  providing  for 
the  peaceable  erijoyment  of  property,  and  the  safe  and  easy 
administration  of  justice, — and,  finally,  in  defending  itself 
against  all  foreign  violence  (Book  I.  §  15).     Every  nation 
therefore,  should  occasionally,  and  according  to  its  power, 
contribute,  not  only  to  put  another  nation  in  possession  of 
these  advantages,  but  likewise  to  render  it  capable  of  pro- 
curing them  itself.     Accordingly,  a  learned  nation,  if  applied 
to  for  masters  and  teachers  in  the  sciences,  by  another  nation 
desirous  of  shaking  off  its  native  barbarism,  ought   not  to 
refuse  such  a  request.     A  nation,  whose   happiness  it  is  to 
live  under  wise  laws,  should,  on  occasion,  make  it  a  poinc 
of  duty  to  communicate  them.     Thus,  when  the  wise  and  vir- 
tuous Romans  sent  ambassadors  to  Greece  to  collect  good 
laws,  the  Greeks  were  far  from  rejecting  so  reasonable  and 
so  laudable  a  request.  (90) 
I  7.  But  not     But,  though  a  nation  be  obliged  to  promote,  as  far  as  lies 
by  foroo.      jj^  j^g  power,  the  perfection  of  others,  it  is  not  entitled  forcibly 
to  obtrude  these  good  offices  on  them.     Such  an  attempt 
would  be  a  violation  of  their  natural  liberty.     In  order  to 
compel  any  one  to  receive  a  kindness,  we  must  have  an  aatho- 
rity  over  him ;  but  nations  are  absolutely  free  and  independ- 
ent (Prelim.  §  4).     Those  ambitious  Europeans  who  attacked 
the  American  nations,  and  subjected  them  to  their  greedy 
dominion,  in  order,  as  they  pretended,  to- civilize  them,  and 
cause   them   to  be  instructed  in   the   true   religion, — those 
usurpers,  I  say,  grounded  themselves  on  a  pretext  equally 
unjust  and  ridiculous.     It  is  strange  to  hear  the  learned  and 
judicious  Grotius  assert  that  a  sovereign  may  justly  take  up 
arms  to  chastise  nations  which  are  guilty  of  enormous  trans- 
gressions of  the  law  of  nature,  which  treat  their  parent*  with 
inhumanity  like  the  SoadianSj  which  eat  human  flesh  as  the 
ancient  Gauls,  ^c.^  (91)     What  led  him  into  this  error,  was, 

(90)  See  the  conduct  of  Charlcmaj^ne  but    otherwise    it   roquirea   pradentu] 

and    Alfred   the   Great      Hume    Hist  checks. — 0. 

The  ancient  policy  was  to  withhold  any        *  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  lib.  U.  ea^ 

communication  or  iuformation  in  im-  zx.  }  11. 

provements  which  might  diminish  our        (91)  And  see  the  absurdity  of  sark 

home  manufactures ;  but  tho  restrictions  interference  sarcastically  well  exempli* 

upon  tho  exportations  of  artificers  and  fied  by  Cervantes  in  his  Don  Quixote, 

machinery  were  removed  by  5  Geo.  4,  releasing  the  refractory  apprentice  and 

c.  97.     If  there   be  reciprocity  on  the  compelling  his  master  to  beg  pardon, 

part  of  the  other  nation«tho  indulgence  thereby  occasioning  the  former  ao  ia- 

of  this  liberal  policy  must  be  desirable ;  finitely  more  severe  ohastisemeni. — €» 
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Ills  attributing  to  every  independent  man,  and  of  course  to    »®*>*  "• 

rvery  sovereign,  an  odd  kind  of  right  to  punish  fauhs  which ■ — 

involve  an  enormous  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  though 
they  do  not  affect  either  his  rights  or  his  safety. .  But  we 
liave  shown  (Book  I.  §  169)  that  men  derive  the  right  of  pun- 
ishment solely  from  their  right  to  provide  for  their  own  safety; 
and  consequently  they  cannot  claim  it  except  against  those 
by  whom  they  have  been  injured.  Could  it  escape  Grotius, 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  added  by  him  in 
the  following  paragraphs,  his  opinion  opens  a  door  to  all  the 
ravages  of  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism,  and  furnishes  ambition 
with  numberless  pretexts  ?  Mohammed  and  his  successors  have 
desolated  and  subdued  Asia,  to  avenge  the  indignity  done  to 
the  unity  of  the  Godhead ;  all  whom  they  termed  associators 
or  idolaters  fell  victims  to  their  d^out  fury.  [  1S8  ] 

Since  nations  ought  to  perform  these  duties  or  offices  of  ?  8.   The 
humanity  towards  each  other,  according  as  one  stands  in  need,  "^.^*  ^'®" 
and  the  other  can  reasonably  comply  with  them, — every  nation  ^^^^^  \^f 
being  free,  independent,  and  sole  arbitress  of  her  own  actions,  humanity, 
it  belongs  to  each  to  consider  whether  her  situation  warrants 
her  in  asking  or  granting  any  thing  on  this  head.     Thus, 
1.  Every  nation  has  a  peifcct  right  to  ask  of  another  that 
assistance  and  those  kind  offices  which  she  conceives  herself 
to  stand  in  need  of.     To  prevent  her,  would  be  doing  her  an 
injury.     If  she  makes  the  application  without  necessity,  she 
is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty;  but,  in  this  respect,  she  is 
wholly  independent  of  the  judgment  of  others.    A  nation  has 
a  right  to  ask  for  these  kind  offices,  but  not  to  demand  them. 

For,  2.  These  offices  being  due  only  in  necessity,  and  by  a  j  9.    Th« 
nation  which  can  comply  with  them  without  being  wanting  tonghtof 
itself ;  the  nation  that  is  applied  to  has,  on  the  other  hand,  a  ^"^^/**^ 
right  of  judging  whether  the  case  really  demands  them,  and  ^j^^y  ^^  ^ 
whether  circumstances  will  allow  her  to  grant  them  consist-  be  graDted. 
ently  with  that  regard  which  she  ought  to  pay  to  her  own 
safety  and  interests :  for  instance,  a  nation  is  in  want  of  corn, 
and  applies  to  another  nation  to  sell  her  a  quantity  of  it : — 
in  this  case  it  rests  with  the  latter  party  to  judge  whether,  by 
a  compliance  with  the  request,  they  will  not  expose  themselves 
to  the  danger  of  a  scarcity :   and,  if  they  refuse  to  comply, 
their  determination  is  to  be  patiently  acquiesced  in.    We  have 
very  lately  seen  a  prudent  performance  of  this  duty  on  the 
part  of  Russia :  she  generously  assisted  Sweden  when  threaten- 
ed with  a  famine,  but  refused  to  other  powers  the  liberty  of 
purchasing  com  in  Livonia,  from  the  circumstance  of  stand 
ing  herself  in  need  of  it,  and,  no  doubt,  from  weighty  political 
motives  likewise. 

Thus,  the  right  which  a  nation  has  to  the  offices  of  humanity  ?  lO-  A  na. 
is  but  an  imperfect  one :  she  cannot  compel  another  nation  to **®°  " °^* ^ 
the  performance  of  them.  The  nation  that  unreasonably  Jh^/t^p J,, 
refuses  them  offends  against  equity,  which  consists  in  acting  fonn  those 
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BOOK  u.    conformably  to  the  imperfect  right  of  another :  but  therebr 
no  injury  is  done ;  injury  or  injustice  being  a  trespass  agaiD^ 
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which  the         j^  j^  impossible  that  nations  should  mutually  discharge  all 


offices  of      the  perfect  riffht  of  another. 

which  the  -  f^-     -  ©    _       . 

wrong.        these  several  duties  if  they  do  not  love  each  other.     This  is 
;  11.   Mu-  ^h^  P^^®  source  from  which  the  offices  of  humanity  shoiild 
taai  love  of  proceed ;  they  will  retain  the  character  and  perfection  of  it. 
naUons.       Then  nations  will  be  seen  sincerely  and  cheerfully  to  help  each 
other,  earnestly  to  promote  their  common  welfare,  and  culti- 
vate peace,  without  jealousy  or  distrust. 
}  12.   Each      A  real  friendship  will  be  seen  to  reign  among  them  ;  azkd 
nation         this  happy  state  consists  in  a  mutual  affection.     Every  nation 
tivate  the**^^  obliged  to  Cultivate  the  friendship  of  other  nations,  and 
fHendship    carcfuUy  to  avoid  whatever  might  kindle  their  enmity  against 
of  others,     her.     Wise  and  prudent  nations  often  pursue  this  line  of  con- 
duct from  views  of  direct  and  present  interest :  a  more  noble, 
[  139  ]  more  general,  and  less  direct  interest,  is  too  rarely  the  motive 
of  politicians.     If  it  be  incontestable  that  men  must  love  each 
other  in  order  to  answer  the  views  of  nature  and  discharge 
the  duties  which  she  prescribes  them,  as  well  as  for  their  own 
private  advantage,^-can  it  be  doubted  that  nations  are  under 
the  like  reciprocal  obligation  ?     Is  it  in  the  power  of  men,  on 
dividing  themselves  into  different  political  bodies,  to  break 
the  ties  of  that  universal  society  which  nature  has  established 
amongst  them  ? 
;  is:    To         If  a  man  ought  to  qualify  himself  for  becoming  useful  to 
perfect  iteeif  other  men, — and  a  citizen,  for  rendering  useful  services  to  his 
^**J' *^*®^  country  and  fellow  citizens, — a  nation  likewise,  in  perfecting 
vantage  of   herself,  ought  to  have  in  view  the  acquisition  of  a  greater 
others,  and  degree  of  abilitv  to  promote  the  perfection  and  happiness  of 
eti  them      other  nations ;  she  should  be  careful  to  set  them  good  examples, 
good  exam-  ^^^  avoid  Setting  them  a  pattern  of  any  thing  evil.     Imitatioa 
^  ^*'  is  natural  to  mankind :  the  virtues  of  a  celebrated  nation  are 

sometimes  imitated,  and  much  more  frequently  its  yices  and 
defects. 
2 14.   To         Glory  being  a  possession  of  great  importance  to  a  nation. 
take  care  of  as  wc  have  shown  in  a  particular  chapter  expressly  devoted 
their  glory,  ^q  the  subject,* — ^the  duty  of  a  nation  extends  even  to  the 
care  of  the  glory  of  other  nations.     In  the  first  place,  she 
should,  on  occasion,  contribute  to  enable  them  to  merit  true 
slory :  secondly,  she  should  do  them  in  this  respect  all  the 
justice  due  to  them,  and  use  all  proper  endeavours  that  such 
justice  be  universally  done  them :  finally,  instead  of  irritating, 
she  should  kindly  extenuate  the  bad  effect  which  some  slight 
blemishes  ma^  produce. 
}  15.   i>if.       From  the  manner  in  which  we  have  established  the  obliga* 
^^'^  '*^    tion  of  performing  the  offices  of  humanity,  it  plainly  appears 
^'^^^       to  be  solely  founded  on  the  nature  of  man.     Wherefore,  no 

♦  Book  I.  chap.  xy. 
fit 
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nation  can  refuse  thera  to  another,  under  pretence  of  its  pro-    book  u. 
fessing  a  different  religion:  to  be  entitled  to  them,  it  is  suffi-    ^^^^'  '* » 
cient  that  the  claimant  is  our  fellow-creature.     A  conformity  ought  not  to 
of  belief  and  worship  may  become  a  new  tie  of  friendship  p***^"^®  **• 
between  nations :  but  no  difference  in  these  respects  can  war-  ha^*,^ty. 
rant  us  in  laying  aside  the  character  of  men,  or  the  sentiments 
annexed  to  it.    As  we  have  already  related  (§  5)  some  instances 
well  worthy  of  imitation,  let  us  here  do  justice  to  the  pontiff 
who  at  present  fills  the  see  of  Rome,  and  has  recently  ffiven 
a  very  remarkable  example,  and  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended.     Information  being  given  to  that  prince,  that 
^Several  Dutch  ships  remained  at  Givita  Vecchia,  not  daring  to 
put  to  sea  for  fear  of  the  Algerine  corsairs,  he  immediately 
issued  orders  that  the  frigates  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  should 
convoy  those  ships  out  of  danger ;  and  his  nuncio  at  Brussels 
received  instructions  to  signify  to  the  ministers  of  the  states- 
general,  that  his  holiness  made  it  a  rule  to  protect  commerce 
and  perform  the  duties  of  humanity,  without  regarding  any 
difference  of  religion.     Such  exalted  sentiments  cannot  fail 
of  raising  a  veneration  for  Benedict  XIV.  even  amongst  Pro- 
t08tants.(92)  [  140  J 

How  happy  would  mankind  be,  were  these  amiable  precepts  i  id.   Rale 
of  nature  everywhere  observed !     Nations  would  communicate  »n^  ™«Murt 
to  each  other  their  products  and  their  knowledge ;  a  profound  gf  ho^anUj 
peace  would  prevail  all  over  the  earth,  and  enrich  it  with  its 
invaluable  fruits ;  industry,  the  sciences,  and  the  arts  would 
be  employed  in  promoting  our  happiness,  no  less  than  in  re* 
lieving  our  wants ;  violent  methods  of  deciding  contests  would 
be  no  more  heard  of;  all  differences  would  be  terminated  by 
moderation,  justice,  and  equity ;  the  world  would  have  the 
appearance  of  a  large  republic ;  men  would  live  everywhere 
like  brothers,  and  each  individual  be  a  citizen  of  the  universe. 
That  this  idea  should  be  but  a  delightful  dream !  yet  it  flows 
from  the  nature  and  essence  of  man.*     But  disorderly  pas- 
sions, and  private  and  mistaken  interest,  will  for  ever  prevent 
its  being  realized.     Let  us,  then,  consider  what  limitations 

(92)  He  was    much    celebrated  aod  man, — ^it  necessarily  follows,  that,  ao- 

spoken   of  in  Lord  Oharlemont's  Tra-  cording  to  the  intentions  of  nature,  aU 

vels  in  A.  D.  1742. — C.  mankind  most   haye  one  common  in* 

*  Here,    again,   let   us  call  in  the  terest. — Ergo  nnum  debet  esse   omni- 

authority    of  Cicero    to    onr  support  bus  propositnm,  nt  eadem  sit  utUitaa 

"  All    mankind    (says    that     excellent  uniuscujusqne  et  unirersomm :    quam 

philosopher)  should    lay    it    down    as  si   ad    se   quisque    rapiat^    dissolvetur 

thoir  constant  rale  of  action,  that  in-  omnis  humana  oonsooiatio.     Atque  si 

dividual  and  general  advantage  should  etiam  hoc  natura  pnescribit,  ut  homo 

be  the  same  i  for,  if  each  man  strives  to  homini,   quicnnque  sit,  ob   earn  ipsam 

grasp  every  advantage  for  himself,  all  causam,  quod   is  homo  sit,  consultum 

Jie    ties     of    human    society   wUl   be  velity    necesse   eat,  secundum   eandem 

broken.    And,  if  nature  ordains  that  naturam,  omnium  utilitatem  esse  com- 

mCB  should  feel  interested  in  the  wel-  munem.   D*  Vjffie.  lib.  iii.  cap.  iv.  Note 

fare  of  his  fellow-man,  whoever  he  be,  Ed.  1797. 
and  for  the  single  reason  that  he  is  a 
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BOOK  n.    the  present  state  of  men,  and  the  ordinary  maxims  and  con- 
^"^'''  '•    duct  of  nations,  may  render  necessary  in  the  practice  of 
these  precepts  of  nature,  which  are  in  themselves  so   nobk 
and  excellent. 

The  law  of  nature  cannot  condemn  the  good  to  become  the 
dupes  and  prey  of  the  wicked,  and  the  victims  of  their  injus- 
tice and  ingratitude.  Melancholy  experience  shows  that  most 
nations  aim  only  to  strengthen  and  enrich  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  others, — to  domineer  over  them,  and  even,  if  an 
opportunity  offers,  to  oppress  and  bring  them  under  the  yoke. 
Prudence  does  not  allow  us  to  strengthen  an  enemy,  (93)  or 
one  in  whom  we  discover  a  desire  of  plundering  and  oppress- 
ing us :  and  the  care  of  our  own  safety  forbids  it.     We  have 
seen(§  3,  &c.)  that  a  nation  does  not  owe  her  assistance  and 
the  offices  of  humanity  to  other  nations,  except  so  far  as  the 
*ant  of  them  is  reconcilable  with   her  duties  to  herself. 
]ence,  it  evidently  follows,  that,  though  the  universal  love  of 
mankind  obliges  us  to  grant  at  all  times,  and  to  all,  even  to 
our  enemies,  those  offices  which  can  only  tend  to  render  them 
more  moderate  and  virtuous,  because  no  inconvenience  is  to 
be  apprehended  from  granting  them, — we  are  not  obliged  to 
give  them  such  succours  as  probably  may  become  destractiire 
to  ourselves.     Thus,  1.  The  exceeding  importance  of  trade, 
not  only  to  the  wants  and  conveniences  of  life,  but  likewise; 
to  the  strength  of  a  state,  and  furnishing  it  with  the  mean^ 
of  defending  itself  against  its  enemies, — and  the  insatiable 
[  141  ]  avidity  of  those  nations  which  seek  wholly  and  exclusively  to 
engross  it, — thus,  I  say,  these  circumstances  authorize  a  na- 
tion possessed  of  a  branch  of  trade,  or  the  secret  of  some 
important  manufacture  or  fabric,  to  reserve  to  herself  those 
sources  of  wealth,  and,  instead  of  communicating  them  to 
foreign  nations,  to  take  measures  against  it.     But,  where  the 
necessaries  or  conveniences  of  life  are  in  question,  the  nation 
ought  to  sell  them  to  others  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  not 
convert  her  monopoly  into  a  system  of  odious  extortion.     To 
commerce  England  chiefly  owes  her  greatness,  her  power,  and 
her  safety :  who,  then,  will  presume  to  blame  her  for  endea- 
vouring, by  every  fair  and  just  method,  to  retain  the  several 
branches  of  it  in  her  own  hand  ? 

2.  As  to  things  directly  and  more  particularly  useful  for 
war,  a  nation  is  under  no  obligation  to  sell  them  to  others  of 
whom  it  has  the  smallest  suspicion ;  and  prudence  even  de- 
clares against  it.  Thus,  by  the  Roman  laws,  people  were 
very  justly  prohibited  to  instruct  the  barbarous  nations  in 
building  galleys.     Thus,  in  England,  laws  have  been  enacted 


(93)  The  same  prudential  consider-  granted  without  equiralent  to  ■BOClier 

ation  extends  also  in  time  of  peac^;  state,  she  may  declare  war  against  tte 

for,  who  can  anticipate  how  soon  after  nation  who  conferred  thorn  ? — C 
advantageff    have    been    conferred    or 
220 
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10  prevent  the  best  method  of  ship-building  from  being  carried    book  n. 
out  of  the  kingdom.  ^^^^-  '• 

This  caution  is  to  be  carried  farther,  with  respect  to  na- 
tions more  justly  suspected.  Thus,  when  the  Turks  were 
successfully  pursuing  their  victorious  career,  and  rapidly  ad- 
vancing to  the  zenith  of  power,  all  Christian  nations  ought, 
independent  of  every  bigoted  consideration,  to  have  consi- 
dered them  as  enemies ;  even  the  most  distant  of  those  na- 
tions, though  not  engaged  in  any  contest  with  them,  would 
have  been  justifiable  in  breaking  off  all  commerce  with  a  peo- 
ple who  made  it  their  profession  to  subdue  by  force  of  arms 
all  who  would  not  acknowledge  the  authority  of  their  prophet. 

Let  us  further  observe,  with  regard  to  the  prince  in  par-  ^  ir.  Parti  • 
ticular,  that  he  ought  not,  in  affairs  of  this  nature,  to  obey  eiiar  limits- 
without  reserve  all  the  suggestions  of  a  noble  and  generous  ^***°  ^"** 
heart  impelling  him  to  sacrifice  his  own  interests  to  the  ad- J^f *  ^006. 
vantage  of  others,  or  to  motives  of  generosity  ;  because  it  is 
not  his  private  interest  that  is  in  question,  but  that  of  the 
state — that  of  the  nation  who  has  committed  herself  to  his 
care.     Cicero  says  that  a  great  and  elevated  soul  despises 
pleasures,  wealth,  life  itself,  and  makes  no  account  of  them, 
when  the  common  utility  lies  at  stake.*     He  is  right,  and 
such  sentiments  are  to  be  admired  in  a  private  person  ;  but 
generosity  is  not  to  be  exerted  at  the  expense  of  others. 
The  head  or  conductor  of  a  nation  ought  not  to  practise  that 
virtue  in  public  affairs  without  great  circumspection,  nor  to  a 
greater  extent  than  will  redound  to  the  glory  and  real  advan- 
tage of  the  state.     As  to  the  common  good  of  human  society, 
he  ought  to  pay  the  same  attention  to  it  as  the  nation  he  re- 
presents would  be  obliged  to  pay  were  the  government  of  her 
afiairs  in  her  own  hand. 

But,  though  the  duties  of  a  nation  towards  herself  set  j  is.   No 
bounds  to  the  obligation  of  performing  the  ofiices  of  human-  nation 
ity,  they  cannot  in  the  least  afiect  the  prohibition  of  doing  ^"K*^'  *^  **** 
any  harm  to  others,  of  causing  them  any  prejudice, — in  a**"'^ 

word,  of  injuring  them  f If  every  [  142  ] 

man  is,  by  his  very  nature,  obliged  to  assist  in  promoting  the 
perfection  of  others,  much  more  cogent  are  the  reasons  which 
forbid  him  to  increase  their  imperfection,  and  that  of  their 
condition.  The  same  duties  are  incumbent  on  nations  (Pre- 
lim. §§  5,  6).  No  nation,  therefore,  ought  to  commit  any 
actions  tending  to  impair  the  perfection  of  other  nations,  and 
that  of  their  condition,  or  to  impede  their  progress, — in  other 

♦  Do  Offic.  lib.  iii.  cap.  r.  prejudice     (to    prejudice),     blester   (to 

-j-  LS*er  (professedly  borrowed  from  iround,  or  hurt),  are  not  of  precisely  tlie 

the   Latin  Icedo)-  is  the  term  used  by  same  import,"  and  that,  by  the  word 

the  author,  who,  in  order  the  better  to  ISxer  (which  is  here  rendered  injure)  he 

explain   his  meaning,  proceeds  to  in-  means,  "in  general,  causing  imperfection 

form  us,  that  "unire  (to  hurt),  offenser  in  the  injured  party,  or  m  his  condition 

(to  offend^,  /aire  tort  (to  wrong),  jvofter  — ^rendering  his  person  or  his  conditioB 

dommtaa*   ^to  eaise  detriment),  porter  less  perfect" 

t2  22) 
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BOOK  iL  words,  to  injure  them.  (94)  And,  since  the  perfection  of  a 
^^^^-  '•  nation  consists  in  her  aptitude  to  attain  the  end  of  civil  so- 
ciety— and  the  perfection  of  her  condition,  in  not  wantin; 
any  of  the  things  necessary  to  that  end  (Book  I.  §  14)— w 
one  nation  ought  to  Kinder  another  from  attaining  the  end  of 
civil  society,  or  to  render  her  incapable  of  attaining  it.  Tbi* 
general  principle  forbids  nations  to  practise  any  evil  maiMZih 
vres  tending  to  create  disturbance  in  another  state,  to  fomM 
discordj  to  corrupt  its  citizens,  to  alienate  its  allieSy^  to  raise 
enemies  against  it,  to  tarnish  its  glory,  and  to  deprive  it  of 
its  natural  advantages.  (95^ 

However,  it  will  be  easily  conceived  that  negligence  in  ful- 
filling the  common  duties  of  humanity,  and  even  the  refusal 
of  these  duties  or  ofBces,  is  not  an  injury.  To  neglect  or  re- 
fuse contributing  to  the  perfection  of  a  nation,  is  not  impair- 
ing that  perfection. 

It  must  be  further  observed,  that,  when  we  are  making  use 
of  our  right,  when  we  are  doing  what  we  owe  to  ourselves  or 
to  others,  if,  from  this  action  of  ours,  any  prejudice  remits 
to  the  perfection  of  another, — any  detriment  to  his  exterior 


(94)  This  position,  however,  requires  Rep.  208,  212,  Z,  and  in  Biri  ir. 

qualification ;  for,  whether  in  time  of  wm,  oited  id.  and  id.  222,  Lord  EUm 

peace  or  of  war,  a  nation  has  a  right  refused  to  take  notice  of  the  RcpcbEe 

to  diminish  the  commerce  or  resources  of  Colombia:  and  it   seems  that.  If  % 

of  another  by  fair  rivalry  and  other  biU  in  equity  falsely  state  thai  the  «•- 

means  not  in  themselves  unjust,  precisely  lony  had  been  recognised  as  ■■  inde- 

'  as  one  tradesman  may  by  /air  eomps-  pendent  state,  the  court  may  take  ja- 

tition    underseU    his     neighbour,    and  dicial  notice  of  the  contrary,  and  dcove 

thereby  alienate  his  customers. — 0.  or  proceed  accordingly ;  and  flie  men 

(96)  An  instance  of  this  rule  is,  the  &ct  of  this  country  having  for  eea- 

illegality  of  any  commercial  intercourse  mereial  purposes  sent  a  eomtmt  to  a  r»- 

with  a  revolted  colony  before  its  sepa-  volted  colony,  is  not  eqaivaleai  Ib  a 

rate  independence   has  been  acfcnow-  •taU  reeogmtion  of  its  independtaw : 

lodged.     A  contract  made  between  a  Taylor  v.  Barclay,  2    Sim.  213;  asd 

revolted  colony  in  that  character  with  Triaarri  v.  CUmeiU,  11  Moore,  3tS:  S 

the  subject  of  another  sUte  that  has  Carr.  k  P.  223;  S  Bing.  432,  ciledid. 

not  as  yet  recognised  such  revolted  co-  219 ;  {  Th€  United  Suuet  t.  J^aimtr,  S 

lony  as  an  independent  state,  is  illegal  Wheat  Rep.  010.} 

and  void,  and  will  not  be  given  elTect  To    supply  such  a  revolted    ookar 

to  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  a£.y  (or  even  any  independent  state)  vitfc 

other  court  in  this  country.     City  of  money,  without  leave  of  the   goren- 

Btme  V.  Bank  of  England,  9  Ves.  847 ;  ment  to  which  a  subject  belongs,  is  3^ 

Jone$  V.  Garcia  del  Bio,  1  Turner  A  legal,  because  that  would  be  asaiJtiBr 

Russ.  297;  Tkompton  v.  Potolet,  2  Sim.  such  colony  against  the  parent  coontrr 

Rep.  202,  3;   Be  WutM  v.  Hendrieke,  to  which  it  belongs,*  and  also  becaw* 

2  Bing.  314 ;  Triearri  v.  Clement,  it  would  create  ol^ects  and  intereeo  cc 
11   Moore,    308;    2    Car.    St    P.  223;  the  part  of  the  subject  that  might  b 

3  Bing.  432 ;  for,  such  direct  recogni-  case  of  war  be  ipjurions  to  his  own  po- 
tion of  such  a  revolted  colony  must  vemment.  Observations  in  Thampr.* 
necessarily  be  offensive  to  the  princi-  v.  Powlee,  2  Sim.  Rep.  203,  and  Be^ 
pal  state  to  which  it  belonged;  and,  in  ninge  v.  Botheekild,  12  Moore,  559:  4 
the  American  war,  Great  Britain  de-  BLog.  316,  336;  9  Bar.  4  Ores.  4r»: 
clared  war  against  France  and  other  Triearri  v.  Clement,  11  Moore,  30S :  * 
countries  on  the  ground  of  their  im-  Car.  A  P.  223;  3  Bing.  432.  j>-« 
proper  interference  between  her  and  The  Santieeima  Trinidada,  7  Wb«ftL 
her  colonies,  TKompeon  v.  Powlee,  2  Sim.  Repw  283.  { 
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condition. — ^we  are  not  guilty  of  an  injuiy  we  are  doing  b«»«c  n 
vrhat  18  lawful,  or  even  what  we  ought  to  do.  The  damage  ^'^'''  '• 
which  accrues  to  the  other  is  no  part  of  our  intention :  it  is 
merely  an  accident,  the  imputability  of  which  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  particular  circumstances^  For  instance,  in  case 
of  a  lawful  defence,  the  harm  we  do  to  the  aggressor  is  not 
the  object  we  aim  at : — ^we  act  only  with  a  view  to  our  own 
safety ;  we  make  use  of  our  right ;  and  the  aggressor  alone  is 
chargeable  with  the  mischief  which  he  brings  on  himself. 

Nothing  is  more  opposite  to  the  duties  of  humanity,  nor  { 19.    OA 
more  contrary  to  that  society  which  should  be  cultivated  by  ^^^^^ 
nations,  than  offences,  or  actions  which  give  a  just  displeasure 
to  others :  every  nation  therefore  should  carefully  avoid  giving 
any  other  nation  real  offence :  I  say  real ;  for,  should  others 
take  offence  at  our  behaviour  when  we  are  only  using  our 
rights  or  fulfilling  our  duties,  the  fault  lies  with  them,  not  with 
us.    Offences  excite  such  asperity  and  rancour  between  nations 
that  we  should  avoid  giving  any  room  even  for  ill-grounded  [  148  J 
piques,  when  it  can  be  done  without  any  inconveniency,  or 
failure  in  our  duty.     It  is  said  that  certain  medals  and  dull 
jests  irritated  Louis  XIY.  against  the  United  Provinces  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  induce  him,  in  1672,  to  undertake  the  de- 
struction of  that  republic.  (96] 

The  maxims  laid  down  in  tnis  chapter, — those  sacred  pre- {20.   Bal 
cepts  of  nature, — ^were  for  a  long  time  unknown  to  nations.®*"**®™  *^*' 
The  ancients  had  no  notion  of  any  duty  they  owed  to  nations  *^*  "<>*«"*■ 
with  whom  they  were  not  united  by  treaties  of  friendship.* 
The  Jews  especially  placed  a  great  part  of  their  zeal  in  hating 
all  nations ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  they  were  detested 
and  despised  by  them  in  turn.    At  length  the  voice  of  nature 
came  to  be  heard  among  civilized  nations ;  they  perceived  that 
all  men  are  brethren.f     When  will  the  happy  time  come  that 
they  shall  behave  as  such? 


(96)  On  this  ground  it  wu  held  that  20,  and  see  jmiC,  page  173,  end  of  note ; 

the  publication  in  England  of  a  Ubel  and  see  1  Chit  Commercial  L.  74. — C. 

upon   Bonaparte,  then   first  consul  of  *  To  the  example  of  the  Romans 

the  French  republic,  was  an  indictable  may  be  added  that  of  the  English  in 

offence,  as  calculated  to  stir  up  ani-  former  days, — since,  on  the    occasion 

mosity  between  him  and  the  citizens  of  a  narigator  being  accused  of  baring 

of  the  republic,  and  to  create  discord  committed  some    depredations  on  the 

between  our  king  and  people  and  said  natives  of  India, "  this  act  of  injustice" 

Bonaparte  and   said    republic.    Infer-  (according  to  Qrotius)  '<was  not  with- 

mation  against  Peltier  filed  in  Crown  out  advocates  who    maintained,  that. 

Office,   K.  B.,    in    Michaelmas    Term,  by  the  ancient  laws  of  England,  crimes 

43   Geo.  3 — 1    Camp.  352.      { Adam's  committed  against  foreign  nations  with 

Rep.  of  Peltier^e  Trial,  Lond.  1803. }     So  whom  there  existed  no  public  treaty 

Lord    Hawkesbury  laid  it  down  to  be  of  alliance,  were  not  punishable  in  that 

elear  "that  a  foreign  power  has  a  right  kingdom." — Hietory  of  the  Dieturbaneee 

to  apply  to  foreign  courts  of  judicature  in  the  Law  Countriee,  book  xvi. 

and  obtain  redress  for  defamation  or  f  ^^  ih^  ^^^  passage  of  Cicero, 
calumny/'  0  Russell's  Modem  Europe, 
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iiCHAP.  n. 

OF  THE  MUTUAL  COMMERCE  BETWEEN  NATIONb 

Li  obii^*"**  ALL  men  ought  to  find  on  earth  the  things  they  ^»*iid  k 
tion*of  ^-  ^^^^  <^f'  I"  *^®  primitive  state  of  communion,  they  t«*ok  then 
tionstocar-  wherever  they  happened  to  meet  with  them,  if  another  had 
ry  on  mu-  ^Qt  before  appropriated  them  to  his  own  use.  The  introdnc- 
wai  com-  ^j^jj  ^f  dominion  and  property  could  not  deprive  men  of  so 
essential  a  right;  and,  consequently,  it  cannot  take  place 
without  leaving  them,  in  general,  some  mean  of  procuring 
what  is  useful  or  necessary  to  them.  This  mean  is  comnaerce ; 
by  it  every  man  may  still  supply  his  wants.  Things  being 
now  become  property,  there  is  no  obtaining  them  without  the 
owner's  consent,  nor  are  they  usually  to  be  had  for  nothing : 
but  they  may  be  bought,  or  exchanged  for  other  things  of 
equal  value.  Men  are,  therefore,  under  an  obligation  to  cany 
on  that  commerce  with  each  other,  if  they  wish  not  to  deviate 
from  the  views  of  nature  ;  and  this  obligation  extends  also  to 
whole  nations  or  states  (Prelim.  §  5).  It  is  seldom  that  nature 
is  seen  in  one  place  to  produce  every  thing  necessary  for  the 
use  of  man ;  one  country  abounds  in  corn,  another  in  pastures 
and  cattle,  a  third  in  timber  and  metals,  &c.  K  all  those 
countries  trade  together,  as  is  agreeable  to  human  nature,  no 
[  144  ]  one  of  them  will  be  without  such  things  as  are  useful  and 
necessary ;  and  the  views  of  nature,  our  common  mother,  will 
be  fulfilled.  Further,  one  country  is  fitter  for  some  kind  of 
products  than  another,  as,  for  instance,  fitter  for  the  vine  than 
for  tillage.  If  trade  and  barter  take  place,  every  nation,  on 
the  certainty  of  procuring  what  it  wants,  will  employ  its  land 
and  its  industry  in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  and  man- 
kind in  general  prove  gainers  by  it.  Such  are  the  foundations 
of  the  general  obligation  incumbent  on  nations  reciprocally  to 
cultivate  commerce.  (97) 


(97)  Tbe  reatrietions  on  trado,  which  freedom  being  very  favonrable  to 

bare  been  enforced  absolutely  or  con-  merce,  it  is  implied  in  tbe  duties  of  eft> 

ditionally^  by  almost  all  the  powerful  tions  that  they  should  support  it  as  far 

nations  of  the  world,  have  been   tbe  as  possible,  instead  of  crampiBg  it  by 

cause    of   a    thousand  wars,   and  tbe  unnecessary    burdens    or    restrietioai' : 

ground- work  of  innumerable   treaties;  and  this  position  is  supported  by  tlit 

and,  therefore,  it  is  important  that  wo  reasons  thus  urged  by  Vattel  («iipf«. 

should  give  them  full  consideration.  J  21). 

With  respect  to  the  freedom  of  trade,  It  was  this  feeling  that  influenced 

it  has  been  laid  down  by  tbe  wisest  of  that  celebrated  statesman,  Mr.  Pilt  ia 

politicians  and  best  of  men,  that  every  concluding  the  commercial  treaty  with 

nation  ought  not  only  to  countenance  France,  in  1786.     Great  Britain   aad 

trade  as  far  as  it  reasonably  can,  but  France   had,  for  centuries  before,  ena- 

even  to  protect  and  favour  itj  and  that,  trary  to  every  sound  principle  of  policy, 
224 
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£yeiy  nation  ought,  therefore,  not  only  to  countenance    bookii. 
trade,  as  far  as  it  reasonably  can,  but  even  to  protect  and  fa-   ^"^^-  "• 
vour  it.     The  care  of  the  public  roads,  the  safety  of  travel-  §  22.  They 
Icrs,  the  establishment  of  ports,  of  graces  of  sale,  of  well- should  fe- 
regulated  fairs,  all  contribute  to  this  end.     And,  where  these  ^^^^  ^™^®- 
are  attended  with  expense,  the  nation,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served (Book  I.  §  108),  may,  by  tolls  and  other  duties  equita- 
bly proportioned,  indemnify  itself  for  its  disbursements. 

Freedom  being  very  favourable  to  commerce,  it  is  implied,  §  23.  Tre* 
in  the  duties  of  nations,  that  they  should  support  it  as  far  as  ^om  of 
possible,  instead  of  cramping  it  by  unnecessary  burdens  or      ** 
restrictions.     Wherefore,  those  private  privileges  and  tolls, 
which  obtain  in  many  places,  and  press  so  heavily  on  com- 

actcd  as  rival  enemies,*  and  their  com-  mercial   advantage   we   might  expect 
mercial  policy  was    dictated  by   the  from  a  friendly  intercourse  with  that 
.«ame  spirit  which  prompted  their  un-  country  1  or,  was  a  pacific  connection 
h  ippy  wars ;  insomuch,  that,  though  between  the  two  kingdoms  so  highly 
ihey  possessed  the  materials  of  a  most  offensive  that  even  an  extension  of  com- 
cx  tensive  commerce — the  one  abound-  merce  could  not  counterpoise  it  V  To- 
ing   in  all  that  art  and  industry  can  wards  the  close  of  the  same  speech,  he 
supply,  and  the  other  in  productions  observes,    «The     quarrels     between 
of  a  more  favoured  soil  and  climate—  France  and  Britain  had  too  long  con* 
the  exchange  of  their  peculiar  produce  tinued  to  harass  not   only  those  two 
waB  discouraged  by  a  complicated  sys-  great  nations  themselves,  but  had  fre- 
tem    of  restraint   and  heavy  dutie8.t  quently  embroiled  the  peace  of  Europe ; 
The  object  of  the  commercial  treaty  nay,  had  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of 
alluded  to  was,  to  abolish  those  per-  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  world, 
nicious  restraints,  and,  by  connecting  They  had,  by  their  past  conduct,  acted 
the   two  countries  in  the  bonds  of  a  as  if  they  were  intended  for  the  de- 
reciprocal  trade,  to  pledge   them,  by  stniction  of  each  other ;  but  he  hoped 
their   mutual  interest,  to  an  oblivion  the  time  was  now  come  when  they 
of  their  ancient  animosities.   The  view  should  justify  the  order  of  the  universe 
in  which  that  treaty  originated  was  ex-  and  show  that  th^  were  better  calcu 
plained  by  Mr.  Pitt,  when  it  was  sub-  lated  for  the  more   amiable   purpose?. 
mitted  to  Parliament;  and  the  senti-  of  friendly  intercourse  and  muttuil  bene^. 
ments  which  he  expressed  gave  to  this  voUnce,"      "  Considering  the  treaty,'*' 
measure  a  remarkable   character  of  he  continued,  "  in  a  political  view,  he  • 
moderation  and  wisdom.    In  reply  to  an  should  not  hesitate  to  contend  againsti 
argument  inculcating  constant  jealousy  the  too  frequently  advanced  doctrine,. 
0/  France^  he  inquired,  **  whether,  in  that  France  was  and  must  be  the  un- 
using  the  word  jealousy,  it  was  meant  alterable  enemy  of  Britain ;  his  min<^ 
to  recommend  to  this  country  such  a  revolted  from  this  position  as  monstrous 
species  ot  jealousy  as  should  be  either  and  impossible.     To  suppose  that  any 
mad  or  blind,  such  a  species  of  jealousy  nation  was  unalterably  the  enemy  of 
as  should  induce  her  either  madly  to  another,  was  weak   and   childish :  it 
throw    away  what  was  to  make  her  had  neither  its  foundation  in  the  expe- 
bappy,  or  blindly  grasp  at  that  which  rience  of  nations  nor  in  the  history  of 
must  end  in  her  mini     Was  the  no-  man.     It  i«a«  a  libel  on  the  constitiition 
ccssity  of  a  perpetual  animosity  with  of  political  sodeties,  and  supposed  diabo* 
f*rance  so  evident  and  so  pressing  that  lical  malice  in  the  original  frame  of 
for  it  we  were  to  sacrifice  every  com-  man."— 'C. 


•  2  Smith's  Wealth  of  Kations,  pp.  2ti6-7,  252-^;  Tucker's  Pamphlet,  Cut 
Bono. 

f  See  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  4,  I69,;>«r  Buchanan;  uid  see  An^ 
lierson's  Hist  Com.  vol.  4,  pp.  634  to  639. 
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BOOK  II.   meree,  are  deservedly  to  be  reprobated,  unless  founded  on 

CHAP,  a.   very  impor..^nt  reasons  arising  from  the  public  good. 

534.  Right      Every  nation,  in  virtue  .of  hor  natural  liberty,  has  a  right 

of  trading,  to  trade  with  those  whp  are  willing  to  correspond  with  suck 

belonging  to  jjj^gjjj.j^jjg.  ^^^  ^^  molest  her  in  the  exercise  of  her   right 

is  doing  her  an  injury.  (98)     The  Portuguese,  at  the  time  of 
their  great  power  in  the  East  Indies,  were  for  excluding  aU 
other  European  nations  from  any  commerce  with  the  In- 
dians ;  but  such  a  pretension,  no  less  iniquitous  than  chime- 
rical, was  treated  with  contempt;    and  the  other  natiom 
agreed  to  consider  any  acts  of  violence  in  support  of  it,  u 
just  grounds  for  making  war  against  the  Portuguese.      This 
common  right  of  all  nations  is,  at  present,  generally  acknow- 
ledged under  the  appellation  of  freedom  of  trade. 
$26.  Each      But,  although  it  be  in  general  the  duty  of  a  nation  to 
nation  is      carry  on  commerce  with  others,  and,  though  each  nation  ha^ 
Mlejudge    ^  right  to  trade  with  those  countries  that  are  willing  to  en- 
priety  of     courage  her — on  the  other  hand,  a  nation  ought  to  decline  a 
cxtmmerce    commerce  which  is  disadvantageous  or  dangerous  (Book  L 
on  her  own  §  98) ;  and  since,  in  case  of  collision,  her  duties  to  herself  are 
I»rt.(99)      paramount  to  her  duties  to  others,  she  has  a  full  and  clear 
right  to  regulate  her  conduct,  in  this  respect,  by  the  cons- 
deration  of  what  her  advantage  or  safety  requires.     We  have 
already  seen  (Book  I.  §  92),  that  each  nation  is,  on  her  ovm 
part,  the  sole  judge  whether  or  not  it  be  convenient  for  her  to 
cultivate  such  or  such  branch  of  commerce.     She  may,  there- 
fore, either  embrace  or  reject  any  commercial  proposals  from 
foreign  nations,  without  affording  them  any  just  grounds  to 
accuse  her  of  injustice,  or  to  demand  a  reason  for  such  re- 
fusal, much  less  to  make  use  of  compulsion.     She  is  free  is 
[  145  3  the  administration  of  her  affairs,  without  being  accooDtable 
to  any  other.     The  obligation  of  trading  with  other  nations  is 
in  itself  an  intperfect  obligation  (Prelim.  §  17),  and  gives 
them  only  an  imperfect  right ;  so  that,  in  cases  where  the 
commerce  would  be  detrimental,  that  obligation  is  entirely 
void.     When  the  Spaniards  attacked  the  Americans,  under  a 
pretence  that  those  people  refused  to  traffic  with  them,  they 
only  endeavoured  to  throw  a  colourable  veil  over  their  own 
insatiable  avarice. 
§  26.  Ne-        These  few  remarks,  together  with  what  we  have  already 

ceBsity  of     — — — _ . - 

eommeraal       ^^^  It  is  a  general  rule  of  the  law  position.    It  there  seems  that  an  ex 

..^'*^        of  nations,  that,  in  time  of  ptace^  no  elusive  trade  may  he  aoquiied  bj  a 

* '  nation  is  entitled  to  limit  or  impose  trea  y  with  the  nations  of  India  vbs 

regulations  upon  the  commerce  which  have  not  before  entered  into  a  reatrt> 

any  other  independent  state  may  think  tive  treaty.    See  also  1  Chit.  Conu  U. 

fit  to  carry  on,  either  externally,  with  76.^ — C. 

the  natives  of  other  independent  states,         (99)  See  further,  1  Chit  Coo.  L 

or  internally,  amongst  its  own  subjecto.  80,  n.  3 ;  Grotius,  168 ;  PufiL  b.  4,  c.  5» 

Puffend.  b.  4,  c  5,  s.  10,  p.  168 ;  Mar-  s.  10,  p.  168. 

ten's  L.  N.  15S>3;  where  see  the  dif-         (100)  See,   moi«  fiiUy,    1  Cfail^^s 

farent  authorities  in  support  of  this  Com.  L.  86. 
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^aid  on  the  subject  (Book  I.  Chap.  YIII.)?  i^iay  suffice  to  book  n. 
establish  the  principles  of  the  natural  law  of  nations  respect-  ^^^^'  "• 
ing  the  mutual  commerce  of  states.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
point  out,  in  general,  what  are  the  duties  of  nations  in  this 
respect,  and  what  the  law  of  nature  prescribes  to  them  for 
the  good  of  the  great  society  of  mankind.  But,  as  each  na- 
tion is  only  so  far  obliged  to  carry  on  commerce  with  others 
as  she  can  do  it  without  being  wanting  to  herself,  and  as  the 
whole  ultimately  depends  on  the  judgment  that  each  state 
may  form  of  what  it  can  and  ought  to  do  in  particular  cases, 
nations  cannot  count  on  any  thing  more  than  generalities, 
such  as^  the  inherent  liberty  of  each  to  carry  on  trade,  and, 
moreover,  on  imperfect  rights,  which  depend  on  the  judgment 
of  others,  mnd,  consequently,  are  ever  uncertain.  Where- 
fore, if  they  wish  to  secure  to  themselves  any  definite  and 
constant  advantages,  they  must  procure  them  by  treaties. 

Since  a  nation  has  a  full  right  to  regulate  herself  in  com- §27.  Gene- 
mercial  affairs  by  what  is  useful  or  advantageous  to  her,  she  ^  role 
may  make  such  commercial  treaties  as  she  thinks  proper ;  ^^^^^ 
and  no  other  nation  has  a  right  to  take  offence,  provided  ^^ 
those  treaties  do  not  affect  the  perfect  rights  of  others.     If, 
by  the  engagements  contracted,  a  nation,  unnecessarily,  or 
without  powerful  reasons,  renders  herself  incapable  of  join- 
ing in  the  general  trade  which  nature  recommends  between 
nations,  she  trespasses  against  her  duty.     But,  the  nation 
being  the  sole  judge  in  this  case  (Prelim.  §  16),  other  nations 
are  bound  to  respect  her  natural  liberty — to  acquiesce  in  her 
determination,  and  even  to  suppose  that  she  is  actuated  by 
substantial  reasons.      Every  commercial   treaty,  therefore, 
which  does  not  impair  the  perfect  right  of  others,  is  allowa- 
ble between  nations ;  nor  can  the  execution  of  it  be  lawfully 
opposed.     But  those  commercial  treaties  alone  are  in  them- 
selves just  and  commendable,  which  pay  to  the  general  inte- 
rest of  mankind  as  great  a  degree  of  respect  as  is  possible 
and  reasonable  in  the  particular  case. 

As  express  promises  and  engagements  should  be  inviolable,  $  2S.  Butj 
every  wise  and  virtuous  nation  will  be  attentive  to  examine  pf  nations 
and  weigh  a  commercial  treaty  before  she  concludes  it,  and  jj  ""^^^ 
to  take  care  that  she  be  not  thereby  engaged  to  any  thing  ^j^ 
contrary  to  the  duties  which  she  owes  to  herself  and  others. 

Nations  may,  in  their  treaties,  insert  such  clauses  and  con-  §  29.  Per- 
ditions as  they  think  proper ;  they  are  at  liberty  to  make  P^^^^l  <>' 
them  perpetual,  or  temporary,  or  dependent  on  certain  events.  ^^"^"^ 
It  is  usually  most  prudent  not  to  engage  for  ever,  as  circum-  r  ^45  1 
stances  may  afterwards  intervene,  by  which  the  treaty  might  treaties  xe> 
become  very  oppressive  to  one  of  the  contracting  parties.    A  vocable  ai 
nation  may  confine  a  treaty  to  the  grant  of  only  a  precarious  pleasure, 
right — ^reserving  to  herself  the  liberty  of  revoking  it  at  plea- 
sure.    We  have  already  observed  (Book  I.  §  94)  that  a  simple 
permission 'does  not,  any  more  than  long  custom  (Ibid.  §  95), 
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BOOK  n.    give  any  perfect  right  to  a  trade.     These  things -•^amdyt 
OHAP.  II.   permission  and  customs — are  therefore  not  to  be  confounded 
with  treaties, — not  even  with  those  which  give  only  a  preca- 
rious right. 
i  30.  No-        When  once  a  nation  has  entered  into   engagements  bjr 
thing  con-    treaty,  she  is  no  longer  at  liberty  to  do,  in  favour  of  others, 
Swr  of  a    co^*^^*ry  to  the  tenor  of  the  treaty,  what  she  might  otherwise 
treaty  can    ^^^G  granted  to  them  agreeably  to  the  duties  of  humanity  or 
be  granted   the  general  obligation  of  mutual  commerce  ;  for  she  is  to  do 
to  a  third     for  others  no  more  than  what  is  in  her  power ;  and,  having 
^^'         deprived  herself  of  the  liberty  of  disposing  of  a  thing,  thai 
thing  is  no  longer  in  her  power.     Therefore,  when  a  nation 
has  engaged  to  another  that  she  will  sell  certain  merchandise 
or  produce  to  the  latter  only — as,  for  instance,^  corn — she 
can  no  longer  sell  it  to  any  other.     The  case  is  the  same  in 
a  contract  to  purchase  certain  goods  of  that  nation«alone. 
§31.  How      But  it  will  be  asked,  how  and  on  what  occasions  a  nati<m 
far  lawful  to  may  enter  into  engagements  which  deprive  her  of  the  liberty 
^^°P  ^y   to  fulfil  her  duties  to  others.     As  the  duties  we  owe  to  oar- 
liberty  of     B^lves  are  paramount  to  those  we  owe  to  others,  if  a  natioi 
trading  with  finds  her  Safety  and  substantial  advantage  in  a  treaty  of  tbis 
other  na-     nature,  she  is  unquestionably  justifiable  in  contracting  it,  espe- 
^^^^°^  cially  as  she  does  not  thereby  interrupt  the  general  commerte 

of  nations,  but  simply  causes  one  particular  branch  of  her 
own  commerce  to  pass  through  other  hands,  or  insures  to  i 

{articular  people  certain  things  of  which  they  stand  in  nee^. 
f  a  state  which  i^tands  in  need  of  salt  can  secure  a  supply  ci 
it  from  another,  by  engaging  to  sell  her  com  and  cattle  onl? 
to  that  other  nation,  who  will  doubt  but  {hat  she  has  a  right 
to  conclude  so  salutary  a  treaty  ?     In  this  case,  her  com  or 
cattle  are  goods  which  she  disposes  of  for  .supplying  her  own 
wants.     But,  from  what  we  have  observed  (§  28),  engage- 
ments of  this  kind  are  not  to  be  entered  into  without  very 
'  good  reasons.     However,  be  the  reasons  good  or  Oad,  the 
treaty  is  still  valid,  and  other  nations  have  no  right  to  c^ 
pose  it  (§  27^. 
$  38.  A  na-     Every  one  is  at  liberty  to  renounce  his  right ;  a  nation, 
tion  may     therefore,  may  lay  a  restriction  on  her  commerce  m  favour 
commeroB    ^^  another  nation,  and  engage  not  to  traflBc  in  a  certain  Kia.! 
in  fevour  of  ^f  goods,  or  to  forbear  trading  with  such  and  such  a  countrr, 
another.       &c.     And,  in  departing  from  such  engagements,  she  acts 
against  the  perfect  right  of  the  nation  with  which  she  has  coo- 
tractcd,  and  the  latter  has  a  right  to  restrain  her.     Tbe 
natural  liberty  of  trade  is  not  hurt  by  treaties  of  this  nature : 
for  that  liberty  consists  only  in  eiery  nation  being  unmolested 
in  her  right  to  carry  on  commerce  with  those  that  consent  to 
[  147  ]  traffic  with  her ;  each  one  remaining  free  to  embrace  or  de 
cline  a  particular  branch  of  commerce,  as  she  shall  judge  most 
advantageous  to  the  state. 

Nations  not  only  carry  on  trade  for  the  sake  of  prcsurin^ 
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fiecessary  or  useful  articles,  but  also  with  a  view  to  make  it    book  ii. 
a  source  of  opulence.     Now,  wherever  a  profit  is  tfl  be  made,   chap,  n. 
it  is  equally  lawful  fof  every  one  to  participate  in  it :  but  the  §  33.  A  na 
most  diligent  may  lawfully  anticipate  the  others  by  taking  tion  may 
possession  of  an  advantage  which  lies  open  to  the  first  oecu-  app'opnata 
pier ; — he  may  even  secure  the  whole  entirely  to  himself,  if  j^culi 
he  has  any  lawful  means  of  appropriating  it.     When,  there-  branch  of 
fore,  a  particular  nation  is  in  sole  possession  of  certain  articles,  trade, 
another  nation  may  lawfully  procure  to  herself  by  treaty  the 
advantage  of  being  the  only  buyer,  and  then  sell  them  again 
all  over  the  world.     And,  as  it  is  indifferent  to  nations  from 
what  band  they  receive  the  commodities  they  want,  provided 
they  obtain  them  at  a  reasonable  price,  the  monopoly  of  this 
nation  does  not  clash  with  the  general  duties  of  humanity, 
provided  that  she  do  not  take  advantage  of  it  to  set  an  un- 
reasonable and  exorbitant  price  on  her  goods.     Should  she, 
by  an  abuse  of  her  monopoly,  exact  an  immoderate  profit,  this 
would  be  an  offence  against  the  law  of  nature,  as,  by  such  an 
exaction,  she  either  deprives  other  nations  of  a  necessary  or 
agreeable  article  which  nature  designed  for  all  men,  or  obliges 
them  to  purchase  it  at  too  dear  a  rate:    nevertheless,  she 
does  not  do  them  any  positive  wrong,  because,  strictly  speak- 
ing, and  according  to  external  right,  the  owner  of  a  commo- 
dity may  either  keep  it  or-  set  what  price  he  pleases  on  it. 
Thus,  the  Dutch,  by  a  treaty  with  the  king  of  Ceylon,  have  . 
wholly  engrossed  the  cinnamon  trade :  yet,  whilst  they  keep 
their  profits  within  just  limits,  other  nations  have  no  right  to 
complain. 

But,  were  the  necessaries  of  life  in  question — were  the 
monopolist  inclined  to  raise  them  to  an  excessive  price — 
other  nations  would  be  authorized  by  the  care  of  their  own 
safety,  and  for  the  advantage  of  human  society,  to  form  a 
general  combination  in  order  to  reduce  a  greedy  oppressor  to 
reasonable  terms.  The  right  to  necessaries  is  very  different 
from  that  to  things  adapted  only  to  convenience  and  pleasure, 
which  we  may  dispense  with  if  they  be  too  dear.  It  would 
be  absurd  that  the  subsistence  and  being  of  other  nations 
should  depend  on  the  caprice  or  avidity  of  one. 

Among  the  modern  institutions  for  the  advantage  of  com-  §  34.  Con 
merce,  one  of  the  most  useful  is  that  of  consuls,  or  persons  ""^''^'^'^ 

(101)  See  further  as  to  Gonsula,  posf ,  and  see  decisions  Albreton  v.  Susamany 

B.  4,  ch.  8,  s.  75,  p.  461.     This  and  2  Yes.  &;  B.  323;  4  Bar.  &;  Crcs.  886; 

the    following  sections  are  much  too  8  Moore's   Rep.   632;   7   T.  R.  251 ; 

concise  upon  the  important  subject  of  8  East,  364 ;  2  Chalm.  Opin.  294.     A 

consuls.    See  more   fully    1  Chitty's  foreign  consul  cannot  sue  a  merchant 

CommerdaJ  Law,  48   to  73 ;  statute  hei  ?  for  any  supposed  services  in  that 

6  Geo.  4,  c  87 ;  Warden  on  Consular  character — De    Lima    v.    Haldimand, 

Establishments,    Paris,    a.    d.    1813;  1  Ryan  &  Moody,  45:  nor  is  he  pri- 

Madame  de   Steck,   a   Berlin,  1790 ;  vileged  from  arrest,  Vivecuh  ▼.  Belcher^ 

Anderson's    Hist   Commerce,   index,  3  Mau.  &  Selw.  284.     {He  is  liable 

litlesy  <•  Conservator/'  and  *<  Consul ;"  as  gamishre  in  ihe  case  of  a  foreign 
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BOOK  u    residing  in  the  large  trading  cities,  and  especially  the 

OHAP.  II.    ports,  of  foreign  countries,  with  a  commission  to  vatcb  of « 

the  rights  and  privileges  of  their  nation,  and  to  decide  dis- 

fmtes  between  her  merchants  there.  When  a  nation  trades 
argely  with  a  country,  it  is  requisite  to  have  there  a  person 
charged  with  such  a  commission:  and,  as  the  Btate  which 
allows  of  this  commerce  must  naturally  favour  it. — ^for  ihe 
same  reason,  also,  it  must  admit  the  consul.  But,  there 
being  no  absolute  and  perfect  obligation  to  this,  the  natioo 
[  14S  ]  that  wishes  to  have  a  consul,  must  procure  this  right  by  the 
comipercial  treaty  itself. 

The  consul  being  charged  with  the  affairs  of  his  sovereign, 
and  receiving  his  orders,  continues  his  subject,  and  a4M;oimt- 
able  to  him  for  his  actions. 

The  consul  is  no  public  minbter  (as  will  appear  by  what 
we  shall  say  of  the  character  of  ministers,  in  our  fourth  book), 
and  cannot  pretend  to  the  privileges  annexed  to  such  character. 
Yet,  bearing  his  sovereign's  commission,  and  being  in  this 
quality  received  by  the  prince  in  whose  dominions  he  reaides, 
he  is,  in  a  certain  degree,  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
law  of  nations.  This  sovereign,  by  the  very  act  of  receiving 
him,  tacitly  engages  to  allow  him  all  the  liberty  and  safety 
necessary  to  the  proper  discharge  of  his  functions,  witbon: 
which  the  admission  of  the  consul  would  be  nugatory  and 
.  delusive. 

The  functions  of  a  consul  require,  in  the  first  place,  thai 
he  be  not  a  subject  of  the  state  where  he  resides :  as,  in  tliif 
case,  he  would  be  obliged  in  all  things  to  conform  to  iu 
orders,  and  thus  not  be  at  liberty  to  acquit  himself  of  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

They  seem  even  to  require  that  the  consul  should  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  ordinary  criminal  justice  of  the  place  where 
he  resides,  so  as  not  to  be  molested  or  imprisoned  unless 
he  himself  violate  the  law  of  nations  by  some  enormous  crime. 

^nd,  though  the  importance  of  the  consular  functions  be 
not  so  great  as  to  procure  to  the  consul's  person  the  inviola- 
bility and  absolute  independence  enjoyed  by  public  ministers^ 
— ^yet,  being  under  the  particular  protection  of  the  sovereign 
who  employs  him,  and  intrusted  with  the  care  of  his  concerns, 
— ^if  he  commits  any  crime,  the  respect  due  to  his  master 
requires  that  he  should  be  sent  home  to  be  punished.  Such 
is  the  mode  pursued  by  states  that  are  inclined  to  preserve  a 
good  understanding  with  each  other.  But  the  surest  way  is, 
expressly  to  settle  all  these  matters,  as  far  as  practicable,  by 
the  commercial  treaty. 

attachment  in  the  State  courts,  Kid-  Bavara,  2  Dall.  Rep.  297;  Conn,  v 

£/er/itiv.Jtfey«,2Mile8'8Rep.242;  and  Kuzhff,  6  Seig.  &  Kawle,  645     7^ 

to  indictment  for  mudemeanour  in  the  Slate  v.  Dt  la  Forut,  2  Nott  &  McCorTa 

oourto  of  the    United   States,   which  Rep.  545,  amlr^,} 
have  excltuive  jurisdiction,  U.  Sia.et  v. 
230 
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Wioquefort,  in  his  treatise  of  The  Ambunador^  Book  L  book  n. 
§  5,  says,  that  consuls  do  not  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  law  cbap.  n. 
of  ruxtionSy  and  that,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  caeee,  they  are 
nibject  to  the  jiistice  of  the  place  where  they  reside.  But  the 
very  instances  he  quotes  contradict  his  proposition.  The 
states-general  of  the  United  Provinces,  whose  consul  had  been  • 
afironted  and  put  under  arrest  by  the  governor  of  Cadiz,  com- 
plained  of  it  to  the  court  of  Madrid  as  a  breach  of  the  law 
of  nations.  And,  in  the  year  1634,  the  republic  of  Venice 
was  near  coming  to  a  rupture  with  pope  Urban  VIII.  on 
iuscount  of  the  violence  offered  to  the  Venetian  consul  by  the 
governor  of  Ancona,  The  governor,  suspecting  this  consul  to 
have  given  information  detrimental  to  the  commerce  of  An- 
cona,  had  persecuted  him,  seized  his  furniture  and  papers, 
and  caused  him  to  be  summoned,  declared  guilty  of  contumacy, 
and  banished  under  pretence  that,  contrary  to  public  prohi- 
bition^ he  had  caused  goods  to  be  unloaded  in  a  time  of  con-  [  149  J 
tagton.  This  consul's  successor  he  likewise  imprisoned.  The 
Venetian  senate  warmly  insisted  on  having  due  satisfaction : 
and,  on  the  interposition  of  the  ministers  of  France,  who 
were  apprehensive  of  an  open  rupture,  the  pope  obliged 
the  governor  of  Ancona  to  give  the  republic  satisfaction 
accordingly. 

In  default  of  treaties,  custom  is  to  be  the  rule  on  these 
occasions;  for,  a  prince,  who  receives  a  consul  without  ex- 
press conditions,  is  supposed  to  receive  him  on  the  footing 
established  by  custom. 


CHAP.  IIL 

OF   THE  DIGNITY  AND  EQUALITY  OP  NATIONS — OP  TITLES,  AND    OHAP.  iil 

OTHER   MARKS   OF  HONOUR. 

EVERY  nation,  every  sovereign  and  independent  state,  §  35.  Dig- 
deserves  consideration  and  respect,  because  it  makes  an  im-'^^y  o*""* 
mecliate  figure  in  the  grand  society  of  the  human  race,  is  ^^^  ^^ 
independent  of  all  earthly  power,  and  is  an  assemblage  of  a  gtates. 
great  number  of  men,  which  is,  doubtless,  more  considerable 
than  any  individual.     The  sovereign  represents  his  whole 
nation ;  he  unites  in  his  person  all  its  majesty.     No  indivi* 
iual,  though  ever  so  free  and  independent,  can  be  placed  in 
competition  with  a  sovereign  ;  this  would  be  putting  a  single 
person  upon  an  equality  with  a  united  multitude  of  his  equals. 
Nations  and  sovereigns  are,  therefore,  under  an  obligation, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  a  right,  to  maintain  their  dignity, 
and  to  cause  it  to  be  respected,  as  being  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  their  safety  and  tranquillity. 
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BOOK  II.     /  We '  have  already  observed  (Prelim.  §  18)  that  nature  hu 
CHAP.  Ill,  established  a  perfect  equality  of  rights  between  independent 
§  3G.  Their  nations.     Consequently,  none  can  naturally  lay  claim  to  any 
equality,      superior  prerogative :  for,  whatever  privileges  any  one  of 
them  derives  from  freedom  and  sovereignty,  the  others  equally 
•  derive  the  same  from  the  same  source. 
^  37.  Pre-       And  sincc  precedency  or  pre-eminence  of  rank  is  a  prero- 
cedency.      gative,  no  nation,  no  sovereign,  can  naturally  claim  it  as  a 
right.     Why  should  nations  that  are  not  dependent  on  him 
give  up  any  point  to  him  against  their  will  ?     However,  as  a 
powerful  and  extensive  state  is  qiuch  more  considerable  in 
universal  society  than  a  small  state,  it  is  reasonable  that  the 
latter  should  yield  to  the  former  on  occasions  where  one  mim 
necessarily  yield  to  the  ojther,  as,  in  an  assembly, — and  should 
pay  it  those  mere  ceremonial  deferences  which  do  not,  b 
fact,  destroy  their  equality,  and  only  show  a  superiority  of 
order,  a  first  place  among  equals.     Other  nations  will  natn- 
rally  assign  the  first  place  to  the  more  powerful  state;  id 
it  would  be  equally  useless  as  ridiculous  for  the  weaker  ooe 
obstinately  to  contend  about  it.     The  antiquity  of  the  stare 
enters   also  into  consideration   on  these   occasions :  a  nef 
[  150  ]  comer  cannot  dispossess  any  one  of  the  honours  he  has  en- 
joyed ;  and  he  must  produce  very  strong  reasons,  before  k 
can  obtain  a  preference. 
§38.   The       The  form  of  government  is  naturally  foreign  to  thisqaes- 
form  of  go-  tion.     The "  dignity,  the   majesty,  resides   originally  in  the 
vernmentis  jj^^jy  ^f  ^\^q  state;  that  of  the  sovereign  is  derived  from  his 
tSs'queB-    representing  the   nation.     And,  can  it  be  imagined  that  a 
trm.  state  possesses  more  or  less  dignity  according  as  it  is  governed 

by  a  single  person  or  by  many  ?  At  present  kings  claim  a 
superiority  of  rank  over  republics :  but  this  pretension  has 
no  other  support  than  the  superiority  of  their  strength.  For- 
merly, th,e  Roman  republic  considered  all  kings  as  very  fai 
beneath  them :  but  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  finding  nose 
but  feeble  republics  to  oppose  them,  have  disdained  to  admit 
them  to  an  equality.  The  republic  of  Venice,  and  that  of 
the  United  Provinces,  have  obtained  the  honours  of  crowned 
heads ;  but  their  ambassadors  yield  precedency  to  those  of 
kings. 
§  39.   A  In  consequence  of  what  we  have  just  established,  if  the 

Btote  ought  {QYm  of  government  in  a  nation  happens  to  be  changed,  she 
rank  *noi!*  ^^  ®*^^^  preserve  the  same  honours  and  rank  of  which  she 
witiistand-  was  before  in  possession.  When  England  had  abolished  rov- 
ing any  alty,  Cromwcll  would  suffer  no  abatement  of  the  honours  that 
changes  in  jj^J  ^^g^  p^^j^j  ^^  ^y^Q  crown  or  to  the  nation ;  and  he  everj- 
!t/«rnv?™  where  maintained  the  English  ambassadors  in  the  rank  thej 
ment         had  always  possessed. 

§  40.  In  If  the  grades  of  precedency  have  been  settled  by  treatitf. 

tbijB  re«pcct,  or  by  long  custom  founded  on  tacit  consent,  it  is  necessary 
ireaties  and  to  conform  to  the  established  rule.     To  dispute  with  a  princ« 
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the  rank  he  has  acquired  in  this  manner,  is  doing  him  an    book  ii. 
injury,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  expression  of  contempt  for  him,  chap,  m. 
or  a  violation  of  engagements  that  secure  to  him  a  right,  established 
Thus,  by  the  injudicious  partition  between  the  sons  of  Charle-  customs 
magne,  the  elder  having  obtained  the  empire,  the  younger,  ougl^t  ^  be 
who  received  the  kingdom  of  France,  yielded  precedency  to  ^  ^^    ' 
him  the  more  readily,  as  there  still  remained  at  that  time  a 
recent  idea  of  the  majesty  of  the  real  Roman  empire.     His 
successors  followed  the  rule  they  found  established : — they 
were  imitated  by  the  other  kings  of  Europe ;  and  thus  the 
imperial  crown  continues  to  possess,  without  opposition,  the 
first  rank  in  Christendom.     With  most  of  the  other  crowns, 
the  point  of  precedency  remains  yet  undetermined. 

Some  people  would  have  us  to  look  upon  the  precedency 
of  the  emperor  as  something  more  than  the  first  place  among 
eqtials ;  they  would  fain  attribute  to  him  a  superiority  over 
all  kings,  and,  in  a  word,  make  him  the  temporal  head  of 
Christendom.'*'  And  it,  in  fact,  appears  that  many  empe- 
rors entertained  ideas  of  such  pretensions,— as  if,  by  reviving 
the  name  of  the  Roman  empire,  they  could  also  revive  its 
rights.  Other  states  have  been  on  their  guard  against  these 
pretensions.  We  may  see  in  Mezeray  f  the  precautions  taken  [  151  ] 
by  king  Charles  V.  when  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  visited 
France,  "for  fear,"  says  the  historian,  "lest  that  prince, 
and  his  son,  the  king  of  the  Romans,  should  found  any  right 
of  superiority  on  his  courtesyl"  Bodinus  relates,^  that  "  the 
French  took  great  offence  at  the  Emperor  Sigismund's  placing 
himself  in  the  royal  seat  in  full  parliament,  and  at  his  having 
knighted  the  Senechal  de  Beaucaire." — ^adding,  that,  "to 
repair  the  egregious  error  they  had  committed  in  suffering  it, 
they  would  not  allow  the  same  emperor,  when  at  Lyons,  to 
make  the  Count  of  Savoy  a  duke."  At  present,  a  king  of 
France  would  doubtless  think  it  a  degradation  of  his  dignity, 
were  he  to  intimate  the  most  distant  idea  that  another  might 
claim  any  authority  in  his  kingdom. || 

As  a  nation  may  confer  on  her  conductor  what  degree  of  §4i.  Oftht 
authority  and  what  rights  she  thinks  proper,  she  is  equally  JJ*™«  *"^ 

■ 

*  Bartolus  went  so  &r  as  to  say,  that  Count  Provana,  the  king  of  Sardinia's 

**  all  those  were  heretics  who  did  not  minister,  to  sign  a  deed,  in  which  he 

believe  that  the  emperor  was  lord  of  the  declared  that  neither  his  own  sovereign 

whole  earth.'*   See  Bodinus's  Republic,  nor  any  other  prince  had  a  right  to  dis- 

book  i.  ch.  ix.  p.  m.  139.  pute  pre-eminence  with  the  emperor. 

t  History  of  France,  explanation  of  Its  contents   being  made  public,  the 

the  medals  of  Charles  V.  kings  made  such  heavy  complaints  on 

j:  In  his  Republic,  p.  138.  the  occasion,   that   Provana  was  re- 

B   Pentherrieder,   minister  plenipo-  called,  and   the   emperor   ordered  his 

lentiary  of  the  emperor  at  the  congress  minister  to  suppress  the  deed, — affect- 

of  Cambray,  made  an  attempt  to  insure  ing,  at  the  same  time,  a  profound  igno- 

to  his  master  an  incontestable  superi*  ranee  of  the  whole   transaction :  and 

arity  and   pre-eminence   over  all  the  thus  the  afiair  was  dropped.     Memoirs 

toiler  crowBed  heads.     He    induced  of  Moiui.  de  St.  Philippe,  vol.  iv.  p.  194. 
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BOOK  II.   free  in  regard  to  the  name,  the  titles,  and  honoars  iritk 
CHAP,  in.  i^hich  she  may  choose  to  decorate  him.     But  discretion  and 
giTen  by  the  the  care  of  her  reputation  require  that  she  should  not,  in 
nation  to  iu  this   respect,  deviate   too  far  from  the   customs  comnioni} 
conductor,    established  among  civilized  nations.     Let  us  further  obsem. 
that,  in  this  point,  she  ought  to  be  guided  by  prudence,  and 
inclined  to  proportion  the  titles  and  honours  of  her  chief  lo 
the  power  he  possesses,  and  to  the  degree  of  authority  with 
which  she  chooses  to  invest  him.     Titles  and  honours,  it  is 
true,  determine  nothing:    they  are   but  empty  names,  ind 
vain  ceremonies,  when  they  are  misplaced:  yet,  who  does 
not  know  how  powerful  an  influence  they  have  on  the  mindfl 
of  mankind  ?     This  is,  then,  a  more  serious  affair  than  it 
appears  at  the  first  glance.     The  nation  ought  to  take  care 
not  to  debase  herself  before  other  states,  and  dot  to  degnde 
her  chief  by  too  humble  a  title :  she  ought  to  be  still  more 
careful  not  to  swell  his  heart  by  a  vain  name,  by  unbounded 
honours,  so  as  to  inspire  him  with  the  idea  of  arrogating  to 
himself  a  commensurate  authority  over  her,  or  of  acquini^ 
a  proportionate  power  by  unjust  conquests.     On  the  other 
hand,  an  exalted  title  may  engage  the  chief  to  support,  litL 
greater  firmness,  the  dignity  of  the   nation.     Prudence  h 
guided   by   circumstances,    and,    on   every   occasion,  keeps 
within  due  bounds.     '^  Royalty,"  says  a  respectable  author, 
who  may  be  believed  on  this  subject,  ^'rescued  the  house 
of  Brandenburg  from  that  yoke  of  servitude  under  which 
the   house   of  Austria   then   kept  all  the  German  princei 
This  was  a  bait  which  Frederic  I.  threw  out  to  all  his  pos- 
terity, saying  to  them,  as  it  were,  I  have  acquired  a  title  for 
|_  152  ]  you ;  do  you  render  yourselves  worthy  of  it :  I  have  laid  the 
foundations  of  your  greatness ;  it  is  you  who  are  to  finish  the 
work.*** 
§  42.  Whe-      If  the  conductor  of  the  state  is  sovereign,  he  has  in  his 
ther  a  Bove-  hands  the  rights  and  authority  of  the  political  society;  and 
reign  may    consequently  he  may  himself  determine  what  title  he  will 
what  title     ^sume,  and  what  honours  shall  be  paid  to  him,  unless  these 
and  honoun  have  been  already  determined  by  the  fundamental  lavs,  or 
he  pleases,   that  the  limits  which  have  been  set  to  his  power  manifestlj 
oppose  such  as  he  wishes  to  assume.    His  subjects  are  equallj 
obliged  to  obey  him  in  this  as  in  whatever  he  commaudd 
by  virtue  of  a  lawful  authority.     Thus,  the  Czar  Peter  L 
grounding  his  pretensions  on  the  vast  extent  of  his  dominions, 
took  upon  himself  the  title  of  emperor. 
$  43.  Kight     But  foreign  nations  are  not  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  wOI 
of  other  na-  of  a  sovereign  who  assumes  a  new  title,  or  of  a  people  whv 
tions  in  this  ^j^j|  ^j^^jj.  ^jjjj^f  |jy  ^j^j^^  name  they  please.f 

*  Memoixs  of  the  House  of  Branden-  ^^*  Olivarius,  Dominus  Protector  h 

burg.  giin,  Sootis,  et  Hibemie,  hudonr* 

t  Cromwell,  in  writing  to  Louis  the  XIV.  Franconim  Regi  ChnstiaDiiafDi 

Fourteenth,  used  the  foUowing  style :  Rez."— And  tb9  subscimtioa 
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Bowever,  if  this  title  has  nothing  unreasonable,  or  con-   book  h. 
trary  to  received  customs,  it  is  altogether  agreeable  to  the  ch^^-  tii. 
mutual  duties  which  bind  nations  together,  to  give  to  a  sove-  §  44.  Theii 
reign  or  conductor  of  a  state  the  same  title  that  is  given  him  duty, 
by  his  people.     But,  if  this  title  is  contrary  to  custom — ^if  it 
implies  attributes  which  do  not  belong  to  him  who  affects  it, 
foreign  nations  may  refuse  it  without  his  having  reason  to 
complain.     The  title  of  '^  Majesty"  is  consecrated  by  custom 
to  mouarchs  who  command  great  nations.     The  emperors  of 
Germany  have  long  affected  to  reserve  it  to  themselves,  as 
belonging  solely  to   the   imperial   crown.      But   the   kings 
asserted  with  reason  that  there  was  nothing  on  earth  more 
eminent  or  more  august  than  their  dignity :  they  therefore 
refused  the  title  of  Majesty  to  him  who  refused  it  to  them  ;* 
and  at  present,  except  in  a  few  instances  founded  on  parti- 
cular reasons,  the  title  of  Majesty  is  a  peculiar  attribute  of  the 
royal  character. 

As  it  would  be  ridiculous  for  a  petty  prince  to  take  the 
title  of  king,  and  assume  the  style  of  ''  Majesty,"  foreign 
nations,  by  refusing  to  comply  with  this  whim,  do  nothing 
but  what  is  conformable  to  reason  and  their  duty.  However, 
if  there  reigns  anywhere  a  sovereign,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  small  extent  of  his  power,  is  accustomed  to  receive  from 
his  neighbours  the  title  of  king,  distant  nations  who  would  [  153  1 
carry  on  an  intercourse  with  him  cannot  refuse  him  that 
title.  It  belongs  not  to  them  to  reform  the  customs  of  distant 
countries. 

The  sovereign  who  wishes  constantly  to  receive  certain  §45.  How 
titles  and  honours  from  other  powers,  must  secure  them  by  J|^^  ^^ 
treaties.     Those  who  have  entered  into  engagements  in  this  ™*^^,^ 
way  are  obliged  to  conform  to  them,  and  cannot  deviate  cured, 
from  the  treaties  without  doing  him  an  injury.     Thus,  in 
the  examples  we  have  produced  (§§  41  and  42),  the  czar  and 
the  king  of  Prussia  took  care  to  negotiate  beforehand  with 
the  courts  in  friendship  with  them,  to  secure  their  being  ac- 
knowledged under  the  new  titles  they  intended  to  assume. 

The  popes  have  formerly  pretended  that  it  belonged  to 
the  tiara  alone  to  create  new  crowns;  they  had  the  confi- 
dence to  expect  that  the  superstition  of  princes  and  nations 
would   allow  them   so   sublime  a  prerogative.     But  it  was 

M  In  Aula  nostra  Alba.  Vester  bonus  *  At  the  famous  treaty  of  West* 

amicus."    The  court  of  France  was  phalia,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France 

highly  offended  at  this  form  of  address,  agreed  with   those  of  the    emperor. 

The  ambassador  Boreel,  in  a  letter  to  <•  that    the  king  and  queen   writing 

thePensionaryDe  Witt,  dated  May  26,  with  their  own  hand  to  the  emperor, 

165A,  said  that  Cromwell's  letter  had  and  giving  him  the  title  of  majesty, 

not  been  presented,  and  that  those  who  he  should  answer  them,  with  his  own 

were  charged  with  the  delivery  of  it,  hand,  and  give  them  the  same  title.'' 

had  withheld  it,  through  an  asprehen-  Letter  of  the  plenipotentiaries  to  M. 

sion  of  its  giving  rise  to  some  misonder-  de  Brienne,  Oct.  15tb«  1646. 
itandiijg  between  the  two  countries. 
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BOOK  II.   eclipsed  at  the  revival  of  letters.*     The  emperors  of  Ger- 
CHAP.  Ill,  many,  n  ho  formed  the  same  pretensions,  were  at  least  coun- 
tenanced by  the  example  of  the  ancient  Romam  emperors. 
They  only  want  the  same  power  in  order  to  have  the  same 
right. 
^  46.   We       In  default  of  treaties,  we  ought,  with  respect  to  titles,  and, 
must  con-    j^  general,  every  other  mark  of  honour,  to  conform  to  the 
ncraUuf-^  rule  established  by  general  custom.     To  attempt  a  deviation 
torn.  (102)  from  it  with  respect  to  a  nation  or  sovereign,  when  there  is  no 
particular   reason  for  such  innovation,  is  expressing  either 
contempt  or  ill-will  towards  them  ; — a  conduct  equally  incon- 
sistent with  sound  policy  and  with  the  duties  that  nations  owe 
to  each  pther.  (102) 
§  47.  Mu-      The  greatest  monarch  ought  to  respect  in  every  sovereign 
tual  respect  i]^q  eminent  character  with  which  he  is  invested.     The  in- 
which  Bove-  dependence,  the  equality  of  nations,  the  reciprocal  duties  of 
to  each       humanity, — all  these  circumstances  should  induce  him  to  pay, 
other.         even  to  the  chief  of  a  petty  state,  the  respect  due  to  the 
station  which  he  fills.     The  weakest  state  is  composed  of  men 
as  well  as  the  most  powerful :  and  our  duties  are  the  same 
towards  all  those  who  do  not  depend  on  us^ 

But  this  precept  of  the  law  of  nature  does  not  extend  b^ 
yond  what  is  essential  to  the  respect  which  independent 
nations  owe  to  each  other,  or  that  conduct,  in  a  word,  which 
shows  that  we  acknowledge  a  state  or  its  chief  to  be  trnlj 
independent  and  sovereign,  and  consequently  entitled  to 
every  thing  due  to  the  quality  of  sovereignty.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  great  monarch  being,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, a  very  important  personage  in  human  society,  it  is 
natural,  that,  in  matters  merely  ceremonial,  and  not  deroga- 
tory to  the  equality  of  rights  between  nations,  he  shonld 
[  154  ]  receive  honours  to  which  a  petty  prince  can  have  no  preten- 
sions :  and  the  latter  cannot  refuse  to  pay  the  former  eveiy 
mark  of  respect  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  his  own  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty. 
§48.  How  Every  nation,  every  sovereign,  ought  to  maintain  their 
a  sovereign  dignity  (§35)  by  causing  due  respect  to  be  paid  to  them; 

ought  to  

maintain  hk  "       ~~  "~ 

dignity.  *  Catholic  princes  receive  still  from  of  2d  vol.  p.  324.     See,  as  to  the  in 

nOd)  the  pope  titles  that  relate*  to  religion,  and   incidents,  ante,  125   and  131  ia 

Benedict   XIV.  gave   that  of  ^*  Most  notes;  and  Cours  de  Droit  Public,  tno. 

Faithfur*  to    the   king  of  Portugal ;  2,  p,  80  to  84,  and  396  to  406.— C. 
and  the  condescension  of  other  princes         (103)  The  House  of  Lords  recentlji 

connived   at   the   imperative  style  in  rather  facetiously,  maintained  the  dig' 

which  the  hull  is  couched. — It  is  dated  nity  of  the  king  of  Spain,  by  declioing 

December  23,  1748.  to  give  Aim  costs,  on  tlie  same  pnDcipla 

(102)  Formerly  all  nations  used  to  that  our  king  does  not  recover  coit«i 

observe,  in  the  British  Seas,  the  mark  saying,  we  will  not  disparage  tbedig- 

of  honour,  by  lowering  the  flag  or  top-  nity  of  the  king  of  Spain  by  giving 

sail  to  an  English  man  of  war,  called  him  costs.     HewUU  v.  King  of  Spa»t 

the  duty  of  the  Jlag.     See   1  Chitty's  on  appeal  from  Chancery  to  House  of 

Commercial  Law,  102 ;   and  see  end  Lords,  1  Dow  Rep.  New  Seriw,  177. 
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•Dd,  especially,  they  ought  not  to  suffer  that  dignity  to  be    r^^^K  n. 
impaired.     If,  then,  there  are  titles  and  honours,  which,  by  °^^^  .^^S. 
cor^tar.t   custom,  belong  to  a  prince,  he  may  insist  upon 
4Aem ;  and  he  ought  to  do  it  on  occasions  where  his  glory  is 
concerned. 

But  it  is  proper  to  distinguish  between  neglect  or  the  omis- 
sion of  what  the  established  usage  requires,  and  positive  acts 
of  disrespect  and  insult.  The  prince  may  complain  of  an 
instance  of  neglect,  and,  if  it  be  not  repaired,  may  consider 
,  it  as  an  indication  of  ill-will :  he  has  a  right  to  demand,  even 
by  force  of  arms,  the  reparation  of  an  insult.  The  czar  Peter 
the  First,  in  his  manifesto  against  Sweden,  complained  that 
the  cannon  had  not  been  fired  on  bis  passing  at  Riga.  He 
might  think  it  strange  that  they  did  not  pay  him  this  mark 
of  respect,  and  he  might  complain  of  it ;  but,  to  have  made 
this  the  subject  of  a  war,  must  have  indicated  a  preposterous 
prodigality  of  human  blood. 


CHAP.  IV. 

OF  THE   RIGHT   TO  SECURITY,  AND  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  S0VB-_0D1I    rr. 
REIGNTT  AND  INDEPENDENCE   OF   NATIONS..(104) 

IN  vain  .does  nature  prescribe  to  nations,  as  well  as  to  indi-  §41  <(.«^j 
viduals,  the  care  of  self-preservation,  and  of  advancing  their  toJCo-»»'»>. 
own  perfection  and  happiness,  if  she  does  not  give  them  a 
right  to  preserve  themselves  from  every  thing  that  might 
render  this  care  ineffectual.  This  right  is  nothing  more  than 
a  fnoral  power  of  acting j  that  is,  the  power  of  doing  what  is 
morally  possible — what  is  proper  and  conformable  to  our 
duties.  We  have,  then,  in  general,  a  right  to  do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  the  discharge  of  our  duties.  Every  nation,  as 
well  as  every  man,  has,  therefore,  a  right  to  prevent  other 
nations  from  obstructing  her  preservation,  her  perfection, 
and  happiness, — that  is,  to  preserve  herself  from  all  injuries 
(§  18) :  and  this  right  is  a  perfect  one,  since  it  is  given  to 
satisfy  a  natural  and  indispensable  obligation :  for,  when  we 
cannot  use  constraint  in  order  to  cause  our  rights  to  be  re- 
spected, their  effects  are  very  uncertain.  It  is  this  right 
to  preserve  herself  from  all  injury  that  is  called  the  right  to 
security. 

It  is  safest  to  prevent  the  evil  when  it  can  be  prevented.  §50.  Itpr< 
A  nation  has  a  right  to  resist  an  injurious  attempt,  and  to  ^^.^^es  the 
make  use  of  force  and  every  honourable  expedient  against  "jf^,^.'* 

(104)  Ab  to  the  independence  of     Public  Paris,  A.  D.  1830,  torn.  2,  in 
Iiati0n«,  see  in  general,  Cours  de  Droit    part,  article  ii.  pp.  3  to  15. 

%9r 
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BOOK  II.   ^  ho  .oever  is  actually  engaged  in  opposition  to  her,  and  erea 

CHAP.  IV.  to  anticipate  his  machinations,  observing,  however,  not  tio 

attack  him  upon  vague  and  uncertain  suspicions,  lest    eikt 

should  incur  the  imputation  of  becoming  herself  an  unjust 

[  155  ]  aggressor. 

§51.  and  When  the  evil  is  done,  the  same  right  to  secarity  autho- 
that  of  ob-  rizes  the  offended  party  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  oompleu 
^mg  re-  reparation,  and  to  employ  force  for  that  purpose,  if  nec^- 
^^^'^^^^     Bary. 

§52.  and        Finally,  the  offended  party  have  a  right  to  provide  for 
the  right  of  their  future  security,  and  to  chastise  the  offender,  by  inflid- 
pnniahing.   j^^  upon  him  a  punishment  capable  of  deterring  him  thence- 
forward from  similar  aggressions,  and  of  intimidating  those 
who  might  be  tempted  to  imitate  him.     They  may  even,  if 
necessary,  disable  the  aggressor  from  doing  further  injury. 
They  only  make  use  of  their  right,  in  all  these  measures, 
which  they  adopt  with  good  reason :  and  if  evil  thence  results 
to  him  who  has  reduced  them  to  the  necessity  of  taking  such 
steps,  he  must  impute  the  consequences  only  to  his  own  in- 
justice. 
§  53.  Right      If,  then,  there  is  anywhere  a  nation  of  a  restless  and  mis- 
ofallna-     chievous  disposition,  ever  ready  to  injure  others,  to  traverse 
a  milSe!'  their  designs,  and  to  excite  domestic  disturbances  in  their 
vou  people  dominions, — ^it  is  no't  to  be  doubted  that  all  the  others  haTe 
a  right  to  form  a  coalition  in  order  to  repress  and  chastise  that 
nation,  and  to  put  it  for  ever  after  out  of  her  power  to  injure 
them.     Such  would  be  the  just  fruits  of  the  policy  which 
Machiavel  praises  in  Caesar  Borgia.     The  conduct  followed 
bv  Philip  II.  king   of  Spain,  was   calculated   to  unite  all 
Europe  against  him ;  and  it  was  from  just  reasons  that  Heniy 
the  Great  formed  the  design  of  humbling  a  power   whose 
strength  was  formidable,  and  whose  maxims  were  pernicioos. 
The  three  preceding  propositions  are  so  many  principles 
that  furnish  the  various  foundations  for  a  just  war,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  proper  place. 
§  54.  No         It  is  an  evident  consequence  of  the  liberty  and  independ- 
nation  has   cnce  of  nations,  that  all  have  a  right  to  be  governed  as  they 
a  right  to     think   proper,  and  that  no  state  has  the  smallest  right  to 
interfere  in  interfere  in  the  government  of  another.     Of -all  the  rights 
menf^^^'  ^^^^  ^^°  belong  to  a  nation,  sovereignty  is,  doubtless,  the 
•ther  state,  mest  precious,  and  that  which  other  nations  ought  the  most 
scrupulously  to   respect,  if  they  would   not  do  her  an  in- 
jury. (106) 

The  sovereign  is  he  to  whom  the  nation  has  intrusted  the 

(106)  Nor  has  a  eubject  of  one  state  state  assist  a  revolted  colony,  it  is  jus: 

a  right  to  enter  into  any  contract  with,  ground  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  pweo 

or  to  assist  the  revolted  colony  of  an-  state.     Tkon^tton  ▼.  Pouitty  3  8iiiion*t 

other  before  the  same  has  been   for-  Rep.  194;  Taylor  ▼.  BardiKfft  id.  311 

mally  reoognised   as  an  independent  Jnt%^  p.  141,  note  96. 
suUe  by  its  own  government;  and  if  a 
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empire  and  the  care  of  the  government :  she  has  invested  him   book  ii. 
with  her  rights ;  she  alone  is  directly  interested  in  the  manner  chap,  iv. 
in  which  the  conductor  she  has  chosen  makes  use  of  his  power.  §  55.  one 
It  does  not,  then,  belong  to  any  foreign  power  to  take  cog-  aavemgn 
nisanoe  of  the  administration  of  that  sovereign,  to  set  himself  cannotmakc 
up  for  a  judge  of  his  conduct,  and  to  oblige  him  to  alter  it. .  j     ^^  ^^ 
If  he  loads  his  subjects  with  taxes,  and  if  he  treats  them  with  conduct  of 
severity,  the  nation  alone  is  concerned  in  the  business ;  and  another, 
no  other  is  called  upon  to  oblige  him  to  amend  his  conduct, 
and  follow  more  wise  and  equitable  maxims.     It  is  the  part 
of  prudence  to  point  out  the  occasions  when  officious  and  ami- 
cable representations  may  be  made  to  him.     The  Spaniards 
violated  all  rules  when  they  set  themselves  up  as  judges  of 
the  Inca  Athualpa.     If  that  prince  had  viol^^ted  the  law  of 
nations  with  respect  to  them,  they  would  have  had  a  right  to  [  156  ] 
punish  him.    But  they  accused  him  of  having  put  some  of  his 
subjects  to  death,  of  having  had  several  wives,  &c. — things, 
for  which  he  was  not  at  all  accountable  to  them ;  and,  to  fill 
up  the  measure  of  their  extravagant  injustice,  they  condemned 
him  by  the  laws  of  Spain.  "^ 

But,  if  the  prince,  by  violating  the  fundamental  laws,  gives  §  se.  How 
his  subjects  a  legal  right  to  resist  him, — if  tyranny,  becom-  &r  lawful  tc 
ing  insupportable,  obliges  the  nation  to  rise  in  their  own  de-  interf*"  *n 
fence,— every  foreign  power  has  a  right  to  succour  an  op-  Jg|^^  ^ 
pressed  people  who  implore  their  assistance.     The  English  sovereign 
justly  complained  of  James  II.     The  nobility  and  the  most  and  hie  ^uo 
distinguished  patriots  having  determined  to  check  him  in  the  J^^* 
prosecution  of  his  schemes,  which  manifestly  tended  to  over- 
throw the  constitution,  and  to  destroy  the  liberties  and  the 
religion  of  the  people,  applied  for  assistance  to  the  United 
Provinces.     The   authority  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  had, 
doubtless,  an  influence  on  the  deliberations  of  the  states- 
general  ;  but  it  did  not  lead  them  to  the  commission  of  an 
act  of  injustice :  for,  when  a  people,  from  good  reasons  take 
up  arms  against  an  oppressor,  it  is  but  an  act  of  justice  and 
generosity  to  assist  brave  men  in  the  defence  of  their  liber- 
ties.    Whenever,  therefore,  matters  are  carried  so  far  as  to 
produce  a  civil  war,  foreign  powers  may  assist  that  party 
which  appears  to  them  to  have  justice  on  its  side.     He  who 
assists  an  odious  tyrant, — he  who  declares  for  an  unjust  and 
rebellious  people, — ^violates  his  duty.     But,  when  the  bands 
of  the  political  society  are  broken,  or  at  least  suspended, 
between  the  sovereign  and  his  people,  the  contending  parties 
may  then  be  considered  as  two  distinct  powers ;  and,  since 
they  are  both  equally  independent  of  all  foreign  authority, 
aobody  has  a  right  to  judge  them.     Either  may  be  in  the 
right ;  and  each  of  those  who  grant  their  assistance  may  ima- 
gine that  he  is  acting  in  support  of  the  better  cause.     It  fol- 

*  Garcillaaso  de  la  Vega. 
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BOOK  II.    lows,  then,  in   virtue  of  the  voluntary  law  of  nations  {m 
onAP.  IV.   Prelim.  §  21),  that  the  two  parties  may  act  as  having  an  equil 
right,  and  behave  to  e^ch  other  accordingly  till  the  decisioD 
of  the  affair. 

But  we  ought  not  to  abuse  this  maxim,  and  make  a  handle 
of  it  to  authorize  odious  machinations  against  the  intenul 
tranquillity  of  states.     It  is  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations 
to  invite  those  subjects  to  revolt  who  actually  pay  obedience 
to  their  sovereign,  though  they  complain  of  his  government. 
The  practice  of  nations  is  conformable  to  our  maxima 
When  the  German  prqtestants  came  to  the  assistance  of  tht 
reformed  party  in  France,  the  court  never  attempted  to  treal 
them  otherwise  than  on  the  usual  footing  of  enemies  in  genenl, 
and  according  to  the  laws  of  war.     France  was  at  the  ume 
time  engaged  in  assisting  the  Netherlands  then  in  arms  against 
Spain,  and  expected  that  her  troops  should  be  considered  in 
no  other  light  than  as  auxiliaries  in  a  regular  war.    But  no 
power  ever  fails  to  complain,  as  of  an  atrocious  wrong,  if 
any  one  attempts  by  his  emissaries  to  excite  his  subjects  to 
revolt. 
[  157  ]      As  to  those  monsters  who,  under  the  title  of  sovereigns, 
render  themselves  the  scourges  and  horror  of  the  human  race, 
they  are  savage  beasts,  whom  every  brave  man  mayjnstlj 
exterminate  from  the  face  of  the  earth.     All  antiquity  hat 
praised  Hercules  for  delivering  the  world  from  an  Ant»tt,  t 
Busiris,  and  a  Diomede. 
§  67.  Right     After  having  established  the  position  that  foreign  nationi 
ofuppoaing  have  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  government  of  an  independ- 
OTMof  fo>'  ent  state,  it  is  nol  diflBcult  to  prove  that  the  latter  has  a  right 
eign  powen  *^  oppose  such  interference.     To  govern  herself  according"t« 
in  the  affairs  her  own  pleasure,  is  a  necessary  part  of  her  independence, 
of  govern-    A  sovereign  state  cannot  be  constrained  in  this  respect,  except 
™®"*'  it  be  from  a  particular  right  which  she  has  herself  given  to 

other  states  by  her  treaties ;  and,  even  if  she  has  given  them 
such  a  right,  yet  it  cannot,  in  an  affair  of  so  delicate  a  nature 
as  that  of  government,  be  extended  beyond  the  clear  and 
express  terms  of  the  treaties.  In  every  other  case,  a  soTfr 
reign  has  a  right  to  treat  those  as  enemies  who  attempt  to 
interfere  in  his  domestic  affairs  otherwise  than  by  their  good 
offices. 
5  68.  The  Religion  is  in  every  sense  an  object  of  great  importance  to 
same  righto  ^  nation,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  on  vbick 
to  reUirion.  ^^^  government  can  be  employed.  An  independent  people 
are  accountable  for  their  religion  to  God  alone ;  in  this  par- 
ticular, as  in  every  other,  they  have  a  right  to  regulate  their 
conduct  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience, 
and  to  prevent  all  foreign  interference  in  an  affair  of  so  deli- 
cate a  nature.*     The  custom,  long  kept  upinChristen^offl, 

*  When,  however,  we  see  a  party     the  religion  we  profess,  and  a  nfx^- 
inflamed  with  deadly  hatred   against    bowing  prince  persecating  in  tonn- 
240 
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of  causing  all  the  affairs  of  religion  to  be  decided  and  regu-  book  ii. 
lated  in  a  general  eonncil,  could  only  have  been  introdaced  chap,  it. 
07  the  singular  circumstance  of  the  submission  of  the  whole 
church  to  the  same  civil  government, — the  Roman  empire. 
When  that  empire  was  overthrown,  and  gave  place  to  many 
independent  kingdoms,  this  custom  was  found  contrary  to 
the  first  principles  of  government,  to  the  very  idea  of  inde- 
pendent states  and  political  societies.  It  was,  however,  long 
supported  by  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  superstition,  by  the 
authority  of  the  popes  and  the  power  of  the  clergy,  and  still  ^  : 
respected  eveif  at  the  time  of  the  reformation.  The  states  ; 
who  had  embraced  the  reformed  religion  offered  to  submit  to 
the  decisions  of  an  impartial  council  lawfully  assembled.  At 
present  they  would  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that,  in  matters 
of  religion,  they  are  equally  independent  of  every  power  on 
earth,  as  they  are  in  the  affairs  of  civil  government.  The 
general  and  absolute  authority  of  the  pope  and  council  is  [  158  ] 
absurd  in  every  other  system  than  that  of  those  popes  who 
strove  to  unite  all  Christendom  in  a  single  body,  of  which 
they  pretended  to  be  the  supreme  monarchs.'*'  But  even 
Catholic  sovereigns  have  endeavoured  to  restrain  that  autho- 
rity within  such  limits  as  are  consistent  with  their  supreme 
power :  they  do  not  receive  the  decrees  of  councils  or  the  ' 
popes'  bulls  till  they  have  caused  them  to  be  examined ;  and 
these  ecclesiastical  laws  are  of  no  force  in  their  dominions 
•unless  confirmed  by  the  prince.*  In  the  first  book  of  this 
work.  Chap.  XII.  we  have  sufficiently  established  the  riehts 
of  a  state  in  matters  of  religion;  and  we  introduce  them 
here  again,  only  to  draw  just  consequences  from  them  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  which  nations  ought  to  observe  towards 
each  other. 

It  is,  then,  certain  that  we  cannot,  in  opposition  to  the  will  §  69.  No  na. 
of  a  nation,  interfere  in  her  religious  concerns,  without  vio-  ^^^  ^  *** 
lating  her  rights,  and  doing  her  an  injury.     Much  less  are  ^^^  rerow- 
we  allowed  to  employ  force  of  arms  to  oblige  her  to  receive  to  religion. 
a  doctrine  and  a  worship  which  we  consider  as  divine.     What 
right  have  men  to  set  themselves  up  as  the  defenders  and  pro- 
tectors of  the  cause  of  God  ?     He  can,  whenever  he  pleases, 
lead  nations  to  the  knowledge  of  himself,  by  more  effectual 
means  than  those  of  violence.     Persecutors  make  no  true  con- 
verts.    The  monstrous  maxim  of  extending  religion  by  the 
Bword,  is  a  subversion  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  the  most 

qnence  the  professors  of  that  religion,  nature  requires  that  I  should  antid- 
it  is  lawful  for  us  to  giro  assistance  to  pate  and  prevent  the  evil  which  may 
the  sufferers, — as  it  was  weU  remarked  thence  result  to  myself.'* — Le  Vassor, 
by  James  L  of  England  to  Bouillon  History  of  Louis  XIII. 
the  ambassador  of  Mary  de  Medici,  *  See  above,  §  46,  and  Bodinua's 
queen-regent  of  France, — ^  When  my  Republic,  bo.^k  i.  c.  ix,  w'th  his  quo- 
neighbours  are  attacked  in  a  quarrel  tations,  p.  m.  139. 
in  which  I  am  interested,  the  law  of 
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terrible  scourge  of  nations.  Every  madman  will  fancy  he  ii 
fighting  in  the  cause  of  God,  and  every  aspiring  spirit  wiD 
use  that  pretext  as  a  cloak  for  his  ambition.  While  Cbar* 
lemagne  was  ravaging  Saxony  with  fire  and  sword,  in  orde? 
to  plant  Christianity  there,  the  successors  of  Mohammed  were 
ravaging  Asia  and  Africa,  to  establish  the  Koran  in  those 
parts. 

But  it*  is  an  office  of  humanity  to  labour,  by  mild  and  law- 
ful means,  to  persuade  a  nation  to  receive  a  religioa  which 
we  believe  to  be  the  only  one  that  is  true  and  salutary.     Mis- 
sionaries may  be  sent  to  instruct  the  people ;  and  this  care  is 
altogether  ccmformable  to  the  attention  wh^oh  every  nation 
owes  to  the  perft^ction  and  happiness  of  others.     But  it  most 
be  observed,  that,  in  order  to  avoid  doing  an  injury  to  the 
rights  of  a  sovereign,  the  missionaries  ought  to  abstain  from 
preaching  clandestinely,  or  without  his  permission,  a  new  doc- 
trine to  his  people.     He  may  refuse  to  accept  their  proffered 
services ;  and,  if  he  orders  them  to  leavp  his  dominions,  they 
ought  to  obey.     They  should  have  a  very  express  order  from 
the  King  of  kings,  before  they  can  lawfully  disobey  a  sove- 
reign who  commands  according  to  the  extent  of  his  power; 
and  the  prince  who  is  not  convinced  of  that  extraordinanr 
'    order  of  the  Deity,  will  do  no  more  than  exert  his  lawJU 
rights,  in  punishing  a  missionary  for  disobedience.      Bat, 
what  if  the  nation,  or  a  considerable  part  of  the  people,  are 
desirous  of  retaining  the  missionary,  and  following  his  doc- 
L  169  ]  trine  ?     In  a  former  part  of  the  work  (Book  I.  §§  128—136), 
we  have  established  the  rights  of  the  nation  and  those  of  the 
citizens ;  and  thither  we  refer  for  an  answer  to  this  question. 

This  is  a  very  delicate  subject ;  and  we  cannot  authorise 
^T?^^"  an  inconsiderate  zeal  for  making  proselytes,  without  endan* 
gering  the  tranquillity  of  all  nations,  and  even  exposing  those 
who  arc  engaged  in  making  converts  to  act  inconsistentlv 
with  their  duty,  at  the  very  time  they  imagine  they  are  accom- 
plishing the  most  meritoripus  work.  For,  it  i»  certainly  per- 
forming a  very  bad  office  to  a  nation,  and  doing  her  an  essen* 
tial  injury,  to  spread  a  false  and  dangerous  religion  among 
the  inhabitants.  Now,  there  is  no  person  who  does  not  be- 
lieve his  own  religion  to  be  the  only  true  and  safe  one.  Re- 
commend, kindle  in  all  hearts,  the  arddnt  zeal  of  the  missiona- 
ries, and  you  will  see  Europe  inundated  with  Lamas,  Bonses, 
and  Dervises,  while  monks  of  all  kinds  will  overrun  Asia  and 
Africa.  Protestant  ministers  will  crowd  to  Spain  and  Italy, 
in  defiance  of  the  Inquisition,  while  the  Jesuits  will  spread 
themselves  among  the  Protestants  in  order  to  bring  them  back 
into  the  pale  of  the  church.  Let  the  Catholics  reproach  the 
Protestants  as  much  as  they  please  with  their  lukewarmness, 
the  conduct  of  the  latter  is  undoubtedly  more  agreeable  to 
reason  and  the  law  of  nations.  True  zeal  applies  itself  to 
the  task  of  making  a  holy  religion  flourish  in  the  countries 


§81.   Cir- 
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whero  it  is  received,  and  of  rendering  it  useful  to  the  man-  book  n. 
ners  of  the  people  and  to  the  state :  and,  without  forestalling  chap,  nr. 
the  dispositions  of  Providence,  it  can  find  sufficient  employ- 
ment at  homo,  until  an  invitation  come  from  foreign  nations, 
or  a  very  evident  commission  be  given  from  heaven,  to 
preach  that  religion  abroad.  Finally,  let  us  add,  that,  before 
we  can  lawfully  undertake  to  preach  a  particular  religion  to  the 
various  nations  of  the  earth,  we  must  ourselves  be  thoroughly 
convinced  of  its  truth  by  the  most  serious  examination.-— 
"  What !  can  Christians  doubt  of  their  religion  ?" — The  Mo- 
hammedan entertains  no  doubt  of  his.  Be  ever  ready  to 
impart  your  knowledge, — simply  and  sincerely  expose  the 
principles  of  your  belief  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  hearing 
you :  instruct  them,  convince  them  by  evidence,  but  seek  not 
to  hurry  them  away  with  the  fire  of  enthusiasm.  It  is  a  suffi- 
cient charge  on  each  of  us,  to  be  responsible  for  his  own  con- 
science.— Thus,  neither  will  the  light  of  knowledge  be  refused 
to  any  who  wish  to  receive  it,  nor  will  a  turbulent  zeal  disturb 
thepeace  of  nations. 

When  a  religion  is  persecuted  in  one  country,  foreign  na-  §  62.  Whmt 
tions  who  profess  it  may  intercede  for  their  brethren :  but » wvcreign 
this  is  all  they  can  lawfully  do,  unless  the  persecution  be  car-  ^*^^^f ' 
ried  to  an  intolerable  excess :  then,  indeed,  it  becomes  a  case  those  who 
of  manifest  tyranny,  in  opposition  to  which  all  nations  are  profess  his 
allowed  to  assist  an  unhappy  people  (§  56).     A  regard  to  religion  in 
their  own  safety  may  also  authorize  them  to  undertake  the 
defence  of  the  persecuted  sufferers.     A  king  of  France  re- 
plied to  the  ambassadors  who  solicited  him  to  suffer  his  sub- 
jects of  the  reformed  religion  to  live  in  peace,  ^Hhat  he  yras 
master  in  his  own  kingdom."     But  the  Protestant  sovereigns, 
who  saw  a  general  conspiracy  of  the  Catholics  obstinately  [  160  ] 
bent  on  their  destruction,  were  so  far  masters  on  their  side 
as  to  be  at  liberty  to  give  assistance  to  a  body  of  men  who 
might   strengthen  their  party,  and  help  them  to  preserve 
themselves  from  the  ruin  with  which  they  were  threatened. 
All  distinctions  of  states  and  nations  are  to  be  disregarded, 
when  there  is  question  of  forming  a  coalition  against  a  set 
of  madmen  who  would  exterminate  all  those  that  do  not  im- 
plicitly receive  their  doctrines* 


another 
state. 
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CHAP.  V. 

OF  THE   OBSERVANCE   OF  JUSTICE  BETWEEN  NATIONS. 

J  63.  Ne-  Justice  is  the  basis  of  all  society,  the  sure  bond  of  aD 
cessityofthe^QiQjQQj.^^^  Human  society,  far  from  being  an  intercourse 
of  iiwticeTn  ^^  assistance  and  good  oflSces,  would  be  no  longer  any  thing 
human  bo-  but  a  vast  scene  of  robbery,  if  no  respect  wer^  paid  to  this 
dety.  virtue,  which  secures  to  every  one  his  own.     if  is  still  more 

necessary  between  nations  than  between  individuals ;  because 
injustice  produces  more  dreadful  consequences  in  the  quarrels 
of  these  powerful  bodies  politic,  and  it  is  more  difficult  to 
obtain  redress.     The  obligation  imposed  on  al!  men  to  be  jost 
is  easily  demonstrated  from  the  law  of  nature.     We  here  take 
that  obligation  for  granted  (as  being  suflSciently  known\,  and 
content  ourselves  with  observing  that  it  is  not  only  indispen- 
sably binding  on  nations  (Prelim.  §  5),  but  even  still  more 
sacred  with  respect  to  them,  from  the  importance  of  its  con- 
sequences. 
§  64.  Obli-       All  nations  are  therefore  under  a  strict  obligation  to  culti- 
gation  of  all  vate  justice  towards  each  other,  to  observe  it  scrupulous]?, 
natwns  to     ^^^  carefully  to  abstain  from  every  thing  that  may  violate  it. 
and  observe  Eacli  ought  to  render  to  the  others  what  belongs  to  them,  to 
justice.        respect  their  rights,  and  to  leave  them  in  the  peaceable  en- 
joyment of  them.* 
§  65.  Right     From  this  indispensable  obligation  which  nature  imposes 
of  refusing   on  nations,  as  well  as  from  those  obligations  which  each  na- 
lo  su  mi      ^j^^  owes  to  herself,  results  the  right  of  every  state  not  to 

uiiustice.  --  ^,  .'  ,  ,o  tf 

suffer  any  of  her  rights  to  be  taken  away,  or  any  thing  whicii 
lawfully  belongs  to  her :  for,  in  opposing  this,  she  only  acts 
in  conformity  to  all  her  duties ;  and  therein  consists  the  right 

[  161  ]  (§  49). 
§  66.    ITiis      This  right  is  a  perfect  one, — that  is  to  say,  it  is  accompa- 

"^ifiL*^  ^     ^*^^  "^^"^  ^^®  right  of  using  force  in  order  to  assert  it.     In 
P®     ^  **"*■  vain  would  nature  give  us  a  right  to  refuse  submitting  to  in- 
justice,— in  vain  would  she  oblige  others  to  be  just  in  their 
dealings  with  us,  if  we  could  not  lawfully  make  use  of  force, 

*  Might  not  this  duty  be  extended  be  executed  on  requisition  made  bjth<M 

to  the  execution  of  sentences  passed  in  parliaments.     But  I  do  not  know  thai 

other  countries  according  to  the  neces-  the  tribunals  of  this  country  act  in  ibe 

sary  and  usual  forms  ? — On  this  subject  same  manner  with  respect  to  senteocn 

M.  Van  Bcuningin  wrote  as  follows  to  parsed  in  Holland ;  and,  if  they  dki  not 

M.  Be  Witt,  Oct  15,  1666: '<  By  what  an   agreement   might  be  nuiide,  that 

the  courts  of  Holland  have  decreed  in  the  sentences  passed  on  either  side  against 

alfair  of  one  Koningh,  of  Rotterdam,  I  subjects  of  the  other  state  shall  onlj 

see  they  suppose  that  every  judgment  take  effect  on  such  property  as  the  ooih 

pronounced   b^    the    parliaments    of  denned  party  is  found  to  ikmsmb  ia 

France  against  the  inhabitants  of  Hoi-  the  state  where  the  sentence  has  bum 

land  injudido  contradktorio,  ought  to  given." 
ft44 
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when  they  refused  to^  discharge  this  duty.  The  just  would  book  h. 
lie  at  the  mercy  of  avarice  and  injustice,  and  all  their  rights  ^°^^'  ^- 
would  soon  become  useless. 

.From  the  foregoing  right  arise,  as  distinct  branches,  first,  S  €7.  Itpro- 
the  right  of  a  just  defence,  which  belongs  to  every  nation, —  du^i.  The 
or  the  right  of  making  use  of  force  against  whoever  attacks  ^^^**  *" 
her  and  her  rights.     This  is  the  foundation  of  defensive  war. 

Secondly,  the  right  to  obtain  justice  by  force,  if  we  cannot  §  ^^'  ?:  .  ^ 
obtain  it  otherwise,  or  to  pursue  our  right  by  force  of  arms.  ^J^^jvgg*'** 
This  is  the  foundation  of  offensive  war.  justice. 

An  intentional  act  of  injustice  is  undoubtedly  an  injury.  §  69.  The 
We  have,  then,  a  right  to  punish  it,  as  we  have  shown  above,  fight  of  pun- 
in  speaking  of  injuries  in  general  (§  52).     The  right  of  refus- ^^  ^  "^^'^ 
ing  to  suffer  injustice  is  a  branch  of  the  right  to  security. 

Let  us  apply  to  the  unjust  what  we  have  said  above  (§  53)  §  70.  Right 
of  a  mischievous  nation.     If  there  were  a  people  who  made  ^^  ^^  ^ 
open  profession  of  trampling  justice  under  foot,— who  de-  ^^^3'"^ 
spised  and  violated  the  rights  of  others  whenever  they  found  openly  de- 
an opportunity, — the  interest  of  human  society  would  author-  spises  jus- 
ize  all  the  other  nations  to  form  a  confederacy  in  order  to  hum-  tice. 
ble  and  chastise  the  delinquents.     We  do  not  here  forget  the 
maxim  established  in  our  Preliminaries,  that  it  does  not  be- 
long to  nations  to  usurp  the  power  of  being  judges  of  each 
other.      In  particular  cases,  where  there  is   room  for  the 
smallest  doubt,  it  ought  to  be  supposed  that  each  of  the  parties 
may  have  some  right :  and  the  injustice  of  the  party  that  has 
committed  the  injury  may  proceed  from  error,  and  not  from 
a  general  contempt  of  justice.     But  if,  by  her  constant  max- 
ims, and  by  the  whole  tenor  of  her  conduct,  a  nation  evidently 
proves  herself  to  be  actuated  by  that  mischievous  disposition, 
— ^if  she  regards  no  right  as  sacred, — the  safety  of  the  human 
race  requires  that  she  should  be  repressed.     To  form  and  sup- 
port an  unjust  pretension,  is  only  doing  an  injury  to  the  party 
whose  interests  are  affected  by  that  pretension ;  but,  to  de- 
spise justice  in  general,  is  doing  an  injury  to  all  nations. 


CHAP.  VL 

OP  THE   CONCERN  A  NATION   MAT  HAVE  IN  THE  ACTIONS  OF   chap,  ta. 

HER  CITIZENS. 

We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapters  what  are  the  com-  §  7i.   The 
mon  duties  of  nations  towards  e»ch  other, — how  they  ought  «>vereigni 
mutually  to  respect  each  other,  and  to  abstain  from  all  injury  ^^^^  ^J*" 
and  all  offence, — ^and  how  justice  and  equity  ought  to  reign  injuries  of 
between  them  in  their  whole  conduct.     But  hitherto  we  have  the  eute, 
only  considered  the  actions  of  the  body  of  the  nation,  of  the  ^^  ^  r»^ 
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BOOK  II    state,  of  the  sovereign.     Private  persons  who  are  member 

CHAP.  VI.    of  one  nation,  may  offend  and  ill-treat  the  citizens  of  another, 

tect  the  dti-  and  may  injure  a  foreign  sovereign : — it  remains  for  us  to 

^^'  examine  what  share  a  state  may  have  in  the  actions  of  her 

[  162  ]  citizens,  and  what  are  the  rights  and  obligations  of  Eovereigna 

in  this  respect. 

Whoever  offends  the  state,  injures  its  rights,  disturbs  its 
tranquillity,  or  does  it  a  prejudice  in  any  manner  whataoeTer, 
declares  himself  its  enemy,  and  exposes  himself  to  be  justly 
punished  for  it.     Whoever  uses  a  citizen  ill,  indirectly  offen<& 
the  state,  which  is  bound  to  protect  this  citizen ;  and  the 
sovereign  of  the  latter  should  avenge  his  wrongs,  punisb  the 
aggressor,  and,  if  possible,  oblige  him  to  make  full  repara- 
tion ;  since  otherwise  the  citizen  would  not  obtain  the  great 
end  of  the  civil  association,  which  is,  safety. 
§72.  He         But,  on  the  other 'hand,  the  nation  or  the  sovereign  ought 
ought  not  to  not  to  suffer  the  citizens  to  do  an  injury  to  the  subjects  of  an- 
BuKwjteU)    ^^^®^  state,  much  less  to  offend  that  state  itself:  and  this,  not 
offend  other  ^^^7  because  no  sovereign  ought  to  permit  those  who  are 
nations  or    under  his  command  to  violate  the  precepts  of  the  law  of  na- 
theirciti-     ture,  which  forbids  all  injuries, — but  also  because  nations 
^^'  ought  mutually  to  respect  each  other,  to  abstain  from  all 

offence,  from  all  injury,  from  all  wrong, — ^in  a  word,   from 
every  thing  that  may  be  of  prejudice  to  others.     If  a  sove- 
reign, who  might  keep  his  subjects  within  the  rules  of  justice 
and  peace,  suffers  them  to  injure  a  foreign  nation  either  in 
its  body  or  its  members,  he  does  no  less  injury  to  that  nation 
than  if  he  injured  it  himself.     In  short,  the  safety  of  the 
state,  and  that  of  human  society,  requires  this  attention  from 
every  sovereign.     If  you  let  loose  the  reins  to  your  subjects 
against  foreign  nations,  these  will  behave  in  the  same  manner 
to  you ;  and,  instead  of  that  friendly  intercourse  which  nature 
has  established  between  all  men,  we  shall  see  nothing  bat  one 
vast  and  dreadful  scene  of  plunder  between  nation  and  nation. 
S  78.  The        However,  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  best  regulated  state, 
aoeofindi-  or  for  the  most  vigilant  and  absolute  sovereign,  to  model  at 
not tobe"  his  pleasure  all  the  actions  of  his  subjects,  and  to  confine 
imputed  to  them  on  every  occasion  to  the  most  exact  obedience,  it  would 
the  nation,  be  unjust  to  impute  to  the  nation  or  the  sovereign  every  fault 
committed  by  the  citizens.     We  ought  not,  then,  to  say,  in 
general,  that  we  have  received  an  injury  from  a  nation  because 
we  have  received  it  from  one  of  its  members. 
§  74.  unless     But,  if  a  nation  or  its  chief  approves  and  ratifies  the  act 
it  approves  of  the  individual,  it  then  becomes  a  public  concern ;  and  the 
OT  ratifies     injured  party  is  to  consider  the  nation  as  the  real  author  of 
the  injury,  of  which  the  citizen  was  perhaps  only  the  instru* 
§76.  Con-  ment. 

^^  *^-?t        If  the  offended  state  has  in  her  power  the  individual  who 

obflerved  bv  ^ 

the  offended  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  injury,  she  may  without  scruple  bring  him  to 
party.        justice  and  punish  him.     If  he  has  escaped  and  letumed  to 

346 
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hiB  own  country,  she  ought  to  apply  to  his  sovereign  to  have  book  ii. 
justice  done  in  the  cafte.  ^^^  ^• 


And,  since  the  latter  ought  not  to  suffer  his  subjects  to  r  163  1 
molest  the  subjects  of  other  states,  or  to  do  them  an  injury,  r76.  Duty 
much  less  to  give  open^  audacious  offence  to  foreign  powers,  ^T^  ?*' 
he  ought  to  compel  the  transgressor  to  make  reparation  for  J^^"Jj  **■ 
the  damage  or  injury,  if  possible,  or  to  inflict  on  him  an  ex- 
emplary punishment ;  or,  finally,  according  the  nature  and  cir* 
cumstances  of  the  case,  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  offended  state, 
to  be  there  brought  to  justice.  This  is  pretty  generally  ob- 
served with  respect  to  great  crimes,  which  are  equally  con- 
trary to  the  laws  and  safety  of  all  nations.  Assassins,  incen- 
diaries, and  robbers,  are  seized  everywhere,  at  the  desire  of 
the  sovereign  in  whose  territories  the  crime  was  committed, 
and  are  delivered  up  to  his  justice.  The  matter  is  carried 
still  farther  in  states  that  are  more  closely  connected  by  friend- 
ship and  good  neighbourhood.  Even  in  cases  of  ordinary 
trangressions,  which  are  only  subjects  of  civil  prosecution, 
either  ivith  a  view  to  the  recovery  of  damages,  or  the  inflic- 
tion of  a  slight  civil  punishment,  the  subjects  of  two  neigh- 
bouring states  are  reciprocally  obliged  to  appear  before  the 
magistrate  of  the  place  where  they  are  accused  of  having 
failed  in  their  duty.  Upon  a  requisition  of  that  magistrate, 
called  Letters  Rogatory,  they  are  summoned  in  due  form  by 
their  own  magistrates,  and  obliged  to  appear.  An  admirable 
institution,  by  means  of  which  many  neighbouring  states  live 
together  in  peace,  and  seem  to  form  only  one  republic  !  This 
is  in  force  throughout  all  Switzerland.  As  soon  as  the  Let- 
ters Rogatory  are  issued  in  form,  the  superior  of  the  accused 
is  bound  to  enforce  them.  It  belongs  not  to  him  to  examine 
whether  the  accusation  be  true  or  false :  he  is  to  presume  on 
the  justice  of  his  neighbour,  and  not  suffer  any  doubts  on  his 
own  part  to  impair  an  institution  so  well  calculated  to  pre- 
serve harmony  and  good  understanding  between  the  states. 
However,  if  by  constant  experience  he  should  find  that  his 
subjects  are  oppressed  by  the  neighbouring  magistrates  who 
summon  them  before  their  tribunals,  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
right  in  him  to  reflect  on  the  protection  due  to  his  people, 
and  to  refuse  the  rogatories  till  satisfaction  were  given  for  the  ^ 
abuses  committ^,  and  proper  steps  taken  to  prevent  a  repe- 
tition of  them.  But,  in  such  case,  it  would  be  his  duty  to 
allege  his  reasons,  and  set  them  forth  in  the  clearest  point 
of  view. 

The  sovereign  who  refuses  to  cause  reparation  to  be  made  §  77.  If  he 
for  the  damage  done  by  his  subject,  or  to  punish  the  offender,  reftMes  jua. 
or,  finally,  to  deliver  him  up,  renders  himself  in  some  mea-  ^^^\*^ 
sure  an  accomplice  in  the  injury,  and  becomes  responsible  p^rty  in  tin 
for  it.     But,  if  he  delivers  up  either  the  property  of  thefiuiltand 
offender,  as  an  indemnification,  in  cases  that  will  admit  of  ofienca. 
pecuniary  compensation-— or  his  person,  in  order  that  he  may 
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BOOK  II.    suffer  the  punishment  due  to  his  crime,  the  offended  party 
CHAP.  Ti.   has  no  further  demand  on  him.     King  Demetrius,  having  dc- 
[  164  ]  livered  to  the  Romans  those  who  had  killed  their  ambassador, 
the  senate  sent  them  back,  resolving  to  reserve  to  themselves 
the  libertj  of  punishing  that  crime,  by  avenging  it  on  the 
king  himself,  or  on  his  dominions.'*'     If  this  was  really  the 
case,  and  if  the  king  had  no  share  in  the  murder  of  the  Bo- 
man  ambassador,  the  conduct  of  the  senate  was  highly  unjust, 
and  only  worthy  of  men  who  sought  but  a  pretext  to  cover 
their  ambitious  enterprises, 
other uJein     ^^^^^l^Jj  there  is  another  case  where  the  nation  in  genenl 
which  the    ^^  guilty  of  the  crimes  of  its  members.     That  is,  when,  by 
nation  ia      its  manners,  and  by  the  maxims  of  its  government,  it  accus- 
guilty  of  the  toms  and  authorizes  its  citizens  indiscriminately  to  plunder 
th™^tiM      ^^^  maltreat  foreigners,  to  make  inroads  into  the  neighbour- 
ing countries,  &c.     Thus,  the  nation  of  the  Usbecks  is  guiltv 
of  all  the  robberies  committed  by  the  individuals  of  which  it 
is'  composed.     The  princes  whose  subjects  are  robbed  and  t 
massacred,  and  whose  lands  are  infested  by  those  robbers,  mav 
justly  level  their  vengeance  against  the  nation  at  large.  (106} 
Nay,  more ;  all  nations  have  a  right  to  enter  into  a  leagoe 
against  such  a  people,  to  repress  them,  and  to  treat  them 
as  the  common  enemies  of  the  human  race.     The  Christian 
nations  would   be   no  less  justifiable   in  forming    a    confe- 
deracy against  the  states  of  Barbary,  in  order  to  destroy 
those  haunts  of  pirates,  with  whom  the  love  of  plunder,  or 
the  fear  of  just  punishment,  is  the  only  rule  of  peace  and 
war.     But  these  piratical  adventurers  are  wise  enough  to  re- 
spect those  who  are  most  able  to  chastise  them ;  and  the  na- 
tions that  are  able  to  keep  the  avenues  of  a  rich  branch  of 
commerce  open  for  themselves,  are  not  sorry  to  see  them  shut 
against  others. 


CHAP.  VII. 

CHAP.  VII.  EFFECTS   OF  THE   DOMAIN   BETWEEN  NATIONS. 

§  79.  Gene-  Yf^  have  explained,  in  Chap.  XVIII.  Book  I.,  how  a  na- 
tho  domain  ^^^  takes  possession  of  a  country,  and  at  the  siame  time  gains 
'  possession  of  the  domain  and  government  therof.  That  coon- 
try,  with  every  thing  included  in  it,  becomes  the  properly  of 
the  nation  in  general.  Let  us  now  see  what  are  the  effects 
of  this  property,  with  respect  to  other  nations.  The  full  do- 
main is  necessarily  a  peculiar  and  exclusive  right ;  for,  if  I 

*  See  Polybius,  quoted  by  Barbej-         (106)  It  was  on  this  gn  and  that  ihe 

rac,  in  his  notes  on  Grotius,  book  iii.  French  nation  so  reoenUj  took 

chap.  xxiv.  §  vii.  sion  of  Algiers^ — C. 
US 
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have  a  full  right  to  dispcde  of  a  thing  as  I  please,  it  thence   ^^^  ^' 
follows  that  others  have  no  right  to  it  at  all,  since,  if  they  ^"^^'  ^". 
had  any,  1  could  not  freely  dispose  of  it.     The  private  domain 
of  the  citizens  may  be  limited  and  restrained  in  several  ways 
by  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  it  always  is  so  by  the  eminent 
domain  of  the  sovereign ;  but  the  general  domain  of  the  na- 
tion is  full  and  absolute,  since  there  exists  no  authority  upon 
earth  by  which  it  can  be  limited :  it  therefore  excludes  all 
right  on  the  part  of  foreigners.     And,  as  the  rights  of  a  nation 
ought  to  be  respected  by  all  others  (§  64),  none  can  form  any  [  165  ] 
pretensions  to  the  country  which  belongs  to  that  nation,  nor 
ought  to  dispose  of  it  without  her  consent,  any  more  than  of 
the  things  contained  in  the  country. 

The  domain  of  the  nation  extends  to  every  thing  she  pos-  §  so.  What 
sesses  by  a  just  title :  it  comprehends  her  ancient  and  original  |^  <^ompre- 
possessions,  and  all  her  acquisitions  made  by  means  which  are  t^" domain 
just  in  themselves,  or  admitted  as  such  among  nations, — con- of  a  nation, 
cessions,  purchases,  conquests  made  in  the  regular  war,  &c. 
And  hj  her  possessions  we  ought  not  only  to  understand  her 
territories,  but  all  the  rights  she  enjoys. 

Even  the  property  of  the  individuals  is,  in  the  aggregate,  §  si.    ITie 
to  be  considered  as  the  property  of  the  nation,  with  respect  property  of 
to  other  states.     It,  in  some  sort,  really  belongs  to  her,  ^ rom  j^  ^j^^^'"^ 
the  right  she  has  over  the  property  of  her  citizens,  because  perty  of  the 
it  constitutes  a  part  of  the  sum  total  of  her  riches,  and  aug-  nation,  with 
ments  her  power.     She  is  interested  in  that  property  by  her  re«pect  to 
obligation  to  protect  all  her  members.     In  short,  it  cannot  be  ^^^^  "*" 
otherwise,  since  nations  act  and  treat  together  as  bodies  in 
their  quality  of  political  societies,  and  are  considered  as  so 
many  moral  person&.     All  those  who  form  a  society,  a  nation 
being  considered  by  foreign  nations  as  constituting  only  one 
*'hoie,  one  single  person, — all  their  wealth  together  can  only 
fe  considered  as  the  wealth  of  th:U  same  person.     And  this  is 
^0  true,  that  each  political  society  may,  if  it  pleases,  establish 
within  itself*  a  community  of  goods,  as  Campanella  did  in  his 
republic  of  the  sun.     Others  will  not  inquire  what  it  does  in 
this  respect:  its  domestic  regulations  make  no  change  in  its 
rights  with  respect  to  foreigners  nor  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  ought  to  consider  the  aggregate  of  its  property,  in  what 
way  soever  it  is  possessed. 

By  an  immediate  consequence  of  thi*  principle,  if  one  na- §  82.  a  edi- 
tion has  a  right  to  any  part  of  the  property  of  another,  she  sequence  of 
has  an  indiscriminate  right  to  the  property  of  the  citizens  of   j    P"***^" 
the  latter  nation  until  the  debt  be  discharged.     This  maxim 
is  of  great  use,  as  shall  hereafter  be  shown.  §  33,  q^„ 

The  general  domain  of  the  nation  over  the  lands  she  inhabits  nection  of 
is  naturally  connected  with  the  empire ;  for,  in  establishing  the  domain 
herself  in  a  vacant  country,  the  nation  certainly  does  not  ii*-^       ^J?' 
tend  to  possess  it  in  subjection  to  any  other  power :  and,  can  ^^e  sove- 
we  suppose  an  independent  nation  not  vested  with  the  absolute  reignty. 
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BOOK  II.  command  in  her  domestic  concerns  ?  Thus,  we  have  already 
OHAP.  vn.  observed  (Book  I,  §  205),  that,  in  taking  possession  of  • 
country,  the  nation  is  presumed  to  take  possession  of  hs 
government  at  the  same  time.  We  shall  here  proceed  farther, 
and  show  the  natural  connection  of  these  two  rights  in  an  in- 
dependent nation.  How  could  she  govern  herself  at  her  own 
pleasure  in  the  country  she  inhabits,  if  she  cannot  tmlj  and 
absolutely  dispose  of  it  ?  And  how  could  she  have  the  full 
and  absolute  domain  of  a  place  where  she  has  not  the  command  ? 
<  Another's  sovereignty,  and  the  rights  it  comprehends,  must 
deprive  her  of  the  free  disposal  of  that  place.  Add  to  this 
[  1^6  ]  the  eminent  domain  which  constitutes  a  part  of  the  sovereignty 
(Book  I,  §  244),  and  you  will  the  better  perceive  the  intimate 
connection  existing  between  the  domain  and  the  sovereignty 
of  the  nation.  And,  accordingly,  what  is  called  the  Ugi 
domain^  which  is  nothing  but  the  domain  of  the  body  of  the 
nation,  or  of  the  sovereign  who  represents  it,  is  everywhere 
considered  as  inseparable  from  the  sovereignty.  The  u^fid 
domain,  or  the  domain  confined jto  the  rights  that  may  beloog 
to  an  individual  in  the  state,  may  be  separated  from  the 
sovereignty :  and  nothing  prevents  the  possioility  of  its  be- 
longing to  a  nation  in  places  that  are  not  under  her  juris- 
diction. Thus,  many  sovereigns  have  fiefs,  and  other  pos- 
sessions, in  the  territories  of  another  prince :  in  these  cases 
they  possess  them  in  the  manner  of  private  individuals. 
§  84.  JuriB-  The  sovereignty  united  to  the  domain  establishes  the  ju- 
diction.  risdiction  of  the  nation  in  her  territories,  or  the  country  that 
belongs  to  her.  It  is  her  province,  or  that  of  her  sovereign, 
to  exercise  justice  in  all  the  places  under  her  jurisdiction,  to 
take  cognisance  of  the  crimes  committed,  and  the  differences 
that  arise  in  the  country. 

Other  nations  ought  to  respect  this  right.  And,  as  tk 
administration  of  justice  necessarily  requires  that  every  dc- 
finitive  sentence,  regularly  pronounced,  be  esteemed  just^  and 
executed  as  such, — when  once  a  cause  in  which  foreigners  are 
interested  has  been  decided  in  form,  the  sovereign  of  the  de- 
fendants cannot  hear  their  complaints.  To  undertake  to  ex- 
amine the  justice  of  a  definitive  sentence  is  an  attack  on  the 
jurisdiction  of  him  who  has  passed  it.  The  prince,  therefore, 
ought  not  to  interfere  in  the  causes  of  his  subjects  in  foreign 
countries,  and  grant  them  his  protection,  excepting  in  cases 
where  justice  is  refused,  or  palpable  and  evident  injustice 
done,  or  rules  and  forms  openly  violated,  or,  finally,  an  odious 
distinction  made,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  subjects,  or  of  fo- 
reigners in  general.  The  British  court  established  this  maxim, 
with  great  strength  of  evidence,  on  occasion  of  the  Prussian 
vessels  seized  and  declared  lawful  prizes  during  the  last  war.* 

*  See  the  report  made  to  the  King     Murray.     It  b  an  excellent 
of  Great  Britain  by  Sir  George  Lee,     the  law  of  nations. 
Dr.  Paul,  Sir  Dudley  Ryd«^.  ard  Mr. 
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What  is  here  said  has  no  relation  to  the  merits  of  that  pa^  •   book  n. 
ticular  cause,  since  they  must  depend  on  facts.  chap,  vn. 

In  consequence  of  these  rights  of  jurisdiction,  the  decbiorjj  §85.Effecu 

made  by  the  judge  of  the  place  within  the  extent  of  his  power  ^f'-^*  Jo™ 
ought  to  be  respected,  and  to  take  effect  even  in  foreign  coun-  ^^j^^ 
tries.     For  instance,  it  belongs  to  the  domestic  judge  to  nomi*  oountiies 
nate  tutors  and  guardians  for  minors  and  idiots.     The  law  of  (107) 

(107)Thi8principleappoantobenow  (Havelodc  v.  Rockwood,  Atcheson*8  Rep. 

settled  by  the  law  and  practice  of  na-  8  &  49;  The  Flad  Oyen,  1  Rob.  Rep 

tions;  but,  nevertheless,  subject  to  cer-  116,  8   Term   Rep.   270,   in   r>ot«k) 

tain  general  wholesome  rules,  essential  Thirdly,  the  ship,  or  other  property 

to  be  adhered  to  in  order  to  prevent  the  condemned  as  prize,  must,  at  the  time 

effect  of  partial  and  unjust  sentences  ofcondemnation,in  general,  be  actually 

and  decisions.    The  respected  decisions  in  the  couatry  where  the  eentenoe  was 

which  have  g^ven  rise  to  discussion,  'pronounced.r— Per  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  Vi€ 

have  principally  been  in  foreign  Courts  Flad  Oyeriy  1  Rob.  Rep.  115,  where  see 

of  Admiralty,  or  Prize  Courts ;  and  the  some  exceptions ;  and  see  also  Havelock 

law  respecting  them  has  been  better  v.  Rockiowdy  Atch.  Rep.  49;  {JoUy  v. 

settled  by  the  decisions  of  Sir  W.  ScoU  The  Nepfune,  2  Pet.  Adm.  Dec  346; 

and  Sir  J.  J^ichol,  so  universally  re-  Findlay  v.  The  H^t/Ztam,  1  Pet.  Adm. 

spected,  than  at  any  other  period  of  his-  Dec.  12.}>     See  other  cases  in  1  Har- 

tory.    By  the  long-#tablIshed  doctrine  rison's  Index,  pp.  687  to  689. 
in  England,  and  by  the  more  recent        By  the  marine  law  of  England,  as 

general  practice  of  European  nations,  practised  i « the  High  Court  of  Admi- 

a  sentencTj  of  condemnation,  pronounced  ralty,  it  vrtu  formerly  held  that  there 

in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdicLion,  is  was  no  change  of  property  in  case  of 

essential,    completely   to   transfer  the  recaption,  so  as   to  bar   the  original 

legal  interest  in  property  captured  as  ownerinfavour  of  avendeeorrecaptor, 

prize,  (per  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  The  Flad  until  there  had  been  a  seiUetice  of  ron- 

Oytii  I  Rob.  Rep.  1 15).     And,  in  order  demnation  (2  Burr.  696 ;  Undo  v.  Bod" 

to  constitute  a  legal  prize-court  to  pro-  ney  Sf  another ,  2  Douglas,  616 ;  1  Rob. 

nounce  a  binding  sentence,  by  the  law  Rep.  139) ;  and  now  by  statutes  13  Geo. 

of  nations,  certain   requisites  are  es-  2,  c  4,  s.  18,  and  29  Geo.  2,  c  34,  s. 

sentiat     The  celebrated  report  drawn  24,  in  case  of  recapture,  the  jut  poelli' 

up  by  Lord  Mansfield  and  signed  by  nunii  is  extended,  and   continues   foi 

him  and  other  very  eminent  personages  ever,  upon  payment  of  certain  salvage, 

as  their  opinion,  contains  much  of  the  which  is  regulated  and  fixed  by  33  Geo. 

law  of  nations  upon  the  subject.     (See  3,  c.  66,  s.  42.      (See  2   Burr.   696, 

Postle.  Universal  Diet,  of  Trade  and  1209,  &c)     And,  when   the  private 

Commerce,  article  Silesia.,  4th  ed. ;  and  property  of  an  allied  sovereign  is  recap- 

1   Col.  Jurid.  133 ;  and  see  Litulo  v.  tured  from  the  enemy,  it  is  to  be  re- 

Rodney,  2  Doug.  613,  and  Le  Caux  v.  stored  to  him  f'ee  from  salvage,  or  even 

Edtnt  itl.  694.)     One  rule  was  there  expense — {A.exander,  2  Dodson's  Rep. 

laid  down,  that  the  condemnation  must  37).    With  respect  to  the  effect  in 

have  been  pronounced  by  a  court  6e-  England  oi  foreign  judgments,  decrees, 

longing  to  the  belligerent  country.    (See  and  sentences,  the  present  general  rule 

id.,  and  Havelock  v.  Rockwood^  Atche-  is,  that,  if  they  were  decided  in  a  fo-        , 

son's  Rep.  7  &  8 ;  8  Term  Rep.  288 ;  reign  court,  of  competent  jurisdiction, 

1  Col.  Jurid.  130.)     Secondly,  the  court  they  shall  be  admitted  as  primd  fade 

must  have,  at  the  time  it  pronounced  valid  and  binding  on  the  parties  in  all 

sentence  of  condemnation,  actually  sat  other  countries,  but  not  conclusively  so, 
in  the  country  to  which  it  belonged,  and     (See  the  cases  referred  to  in  note  (a) 

not  within  the  dominions  of  any  foreign^  to  NovelU  v.  Rom,  2  Bam.  &  Adolph. 

prince,  whether  neutral  or  an  ally ;  for,  765 ;  and  see  Frankland  v.  M^Gusty^ 

otherwise,  a  captor  might  have  innu-  Knapp's    Rep.    295;    1    Yes.    159; 

merable  scats  of  war,  and  elude  the  2  Strange,  733 ;-  2  Bing.  380 ;  3  Bing. 
Siir  chance  of  recaption  whilst  the  353 ;  4  Bam.  &  Cres.  637 ;  Tarleton  v. 
/essel   or    property   was  in   progress     Tarleton,  4  Maule  &  Sel.  20 ;  Kewnedff 

toward*  a  proper  condemning  port  -^^  Cassiiity%  Swanst.d25);  {CaXhomi 
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BOOK  It.    nations,  which  has  an  eve  to  the  common  advantage  ana  the 
<?nAP.  Yu.  good  harmony  of  nations,  requires,  therefore,  that  such  nomi- 
nation of  a  tutor  or  guardian  be  valid,  and  acknowledged  in 
all  countries  where  the  pupil  may  have  any  concerns.      Use 

V.  FUztimons.  1  Bin.  Rep.  293;  Cal-  that  thera  are   cases  whirli  seem   16 

breath  v.  Grary^  1  Wash.  C.  C.  Rep.  decide  that  such  foreign  judgments  are 

219.|.     And  it  was  held,  that  a  r/crre?  conclusive.   (See  Aeir/tf  mc/ t. //orsmuzs, 

of  the  sale  of  a  ship  made  in  an  Ame-  1  Vem.  21.)     In  a  late  case  the  Vice* 

rican  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  Chancellor  held  that  the  grounds  of  i 

pending  war  with  this  country,  wa;*  to  foreign  judgment  cannot  be  lewiemeii 

be  received  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty  in  the  courts  of  this  country,  and  that. 

ji  England  as  legally  operative.    (The  therefore,  a  bill  for  a  diaoorery  and  a 

Experiments^  2   Dods.    Rep.   46,  47);  commission   to  examine  witnesses  in 

i  Thirty f  dec.  v.  Boytt,  9  Cranch,  191 1.  Antigua,  in  aid  of  the  parties*  delnce 

So,  a  marriage^  established  by  the  sen-  to  an  action  brought  on  the  indgmoitiR 

tence  of  a  foreign  court  having  proper  this  country,  was  demorrable.    < Jfartta 

jurisdiction,  has  even  been  considered  v.  NichoiU,  3  Simon's  Rep.  45S,  cited 

as   conclusive  by  the  law  of  nations  by  Parke,  J.,  in  Bequett  v.  M*-Coriiif, 

{Roach  v.  Gavavif  I   Yes.  sen.  159);  2  Bam.  dr  Adol.  954 ;  see  also  ITeme^ 

{Story,  Conf.  Laws,  p.  1G.3,  ed.  1834} ;  v.  Cassilu,  2  Swans.  326.)     Bat  tkit 

and  it  was  laid  down  by  De  Grey,  C.  J.  doctrine  is  net  sustainable,  and,  ^en^ 

that  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  com-  fore,   upon   an   appeal   to    the    Ptifv 

petent  jurisdiction  directly  upon  a  point.  Council  from  a  dftrec  of  the  court  of 

is,  as  a  plea^  a  bar,  or,  as  evidence,  con-  jdistice  at  Demerara,  such  decree  ham 

diuive,  between  the  same  parties  upon  for  a  sum  of  money  alleged  to  be  dii> 

the   same  matter  directly  in  question  on  foreigpfi  judgments,  was  leveraedL  m 

in  anotlier  court.  (See  Durfies*  of  King-  the  ground  that  such  court  of  justk-v 

8ton*8  case,  20  Howell's  State  Trials,  had  erroneously  determined  that  cKoie 

538 ;  and  sec  Bui.  N.  Pri.  244 ;  Phillips  judgments  were  conclusive  when  ther 

v.  Hunter^  2  Hen.  Bla.  402,  per  Eyre,  were  only  prima  facie  evidence  of  tfat 

*  C.  J. ;  and  sec,  as  to  that  point,  i  Phil-  debt,  and  it  was  competent  to  the  oii- 

lipps  on  fWid.  part  ii.  c.  2  and  3,  {vol.  ginal  defendant  to  show  that  the  jndg* 

4,  Am.  cd.  1839,  New  York,  pages  ment   had  been  improperly  obtained 

8.56   to  015} ;  and  Surkie   on    Evid.  (Frankland  v.  M^Gusty   and    Others. 

part '±§^  67^69;  Franklandv,M*Gu8y,  Knapp's   Rep.  274.)     If,  therefixe.  a 

1    Knapp's   Rep.   274;    Jhwhanan   v.  foreign  judgment  appear  upon  the  &oe 

Ruckery  1  Campb.  63,  180,  n.,  9  East,  of  it  to  have  proceeded,  either  whdlv 

192,  8.  C. ;  Sadler  v.  Robins,  id.  280,  in  the  defendant's  absence,  and  witb* 

253 ;  Cavan  v.  Stewart,  1  Stark.  Rep.  out  his  having  had  any  opportanitr  e! 

525 ;  and  see  1  Chitty's  Com.  L.  61  to  knowing  of  the  proceeding,  and  ddM- 

65.)     But  such  foreign  decision  is  not  ing  it,  and,  therefore,  manifestly  againai 

contlusive  like  the  judgment  of  i  court  justice ;  or  if  the  decision  hasmanifesth* 

of  record  in  England ;  and,  therefore,  proceeded  upon  fiilse  premisea,  or  is- 

if  a  man  recover  a  judgment  or  sen-  adequate  reasons,  or  upon  a  mistake  of 

tence  in  France  for  money  due  to  him,  local  or  foreign  law,  and  which  ought  to 

the  debt  must  be  considered  here  in  have  occasioned   a  different  decicMD 

England  as  only  a  simple  contract  debt,  (Novelli  v.  Ro»,  2  Bam.  dt  Adol.  757) : 

and  the  statute  of  limitations  will  run  or,  even  if  either  of  those  objectioiBs  be 

upon  it  (Dupleix  y.  De  Raven,  2  Vem.  shown  by  extrinsic  evident  e(/*ririiiUaii^ 

540):  and  the  sentence  of  a  court  of  v.  M*GuMty,  Knapp's  Rep.  274  to  310; 

summary  jurisdiction  in  France  can-  sembUy  overraling  the  oontiozy  dediioB 

not  be  pleaded  to  a  bill  in  Chancery  in  in  Martin  v.  iVtoo//*,  3  Suuon's  Rcfv 

England  for  the  same  matter  (Gage  y.  458,  and  2  Swans.  326) ;  then,  it  serw 

Bulkeley,  3  Atk.  215) ;  and  it  should  now  to  be  dearly  settled,  at  least  is 

seem,  that  even  a  recovery  of  a  judg-  England,  that  the  foreign  decision  wffl 

ment  upon  a  bond  in  a  foreign  country  nol  be  binding   or  valid— -(id.   Qsd) 

is  no  bar  to  an  action  here  on   the  Thus,  it  was  recently  held,  that,  m  her* 

same  bond.     (Foster  v.  VassaU,  3  Atk  the  French  courts  had  in  their  decree*, 

689,  decided  upon  an  Irish  bond  and  on  the  face  of  them,  mistaken  the  lav 

j;:dgment  before  the  Union.)  It  is  true  of  Engian  1  as  to  the  effect  of  a  csnori 
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was  made  of  this  maxim  in  the  year  1672,  even  with  respect    book  n 
to  a  sovereign.     The  abb^  D'Orldans,  sovereign  prince  of  chap,  vh. 
^eufchatel,  in  Switzerland,  being  incapable  of  managing  his  [  Km  ] 
own  affairs,  the  king  of  France  appointed,  as  his  guardian, 
his  mother,  the  duchess-dowager  of  Longueville.     The  dach« 
ess  of  Nemours,  sister  to  that  prince,  laid  claim  to  the  guar* 
dianship  for  the  principality  of  Neufchatel :  but  the  title  of 
the  duchess  of  Longueville  was  acknowledged  by  the  three 
estates  of  the  country.     Her  counsel  rested  her  cause  on  the 

Ifttion  of  the  acceptance  of  a  bill  by  mis*  the  Attorney-General  should  commu- 
take,  and  had,  on  that  ground*  and  con-  nicate  with  the  absent  party ;  it  was 
traiy  to  the  English  law,  adjudged  that  held,  that  such  law  was  not  so  con- 
the  defendant,  as  well  as  the  plaintiff,  trary  to  national  justice  as  to  render 
was  discharged  from  liability  by  such  void  a  judgment  obtained  against  a 
cancellation,  when,  ac4;ording  to  the  party  who  had  resided  within  the  juris- 
English  law,  they  remained  liable,  it  diction  of  the  court  at  the  time  when 
was  held,  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  the  cause  of  action  accrued,  but  had 
in  England,  that  the  defendant  was  withdrawn  himself  before  the  proceed- 
still  liable  to  be  sued  by  the  plaintiff  for  ings  were  commenced.  (Ibid. ;  Doiiglat 
the  debt  in  respect  of  which  the  bills  v.  Forreslf  4  Bing.  686 ;  1  Moore  & 
were  given,  notwithstanding  the  de-  Pay.  663.)  So,  homing,  in  Scotland 
cree.  (NcwlU  v.  RotH,  2  Barn.  &,  Adolp.  (though  the  party  was  absent),  was 
757.)  Andf  upon  appeal  to  the  Privy-  held  legal,  where  the  defendant  had 
Council,  a  decree  of  the  court  of  jus-  been  domiciled  in  that  country,  and 
tice  of  Demerara,  for  a  sum  of  money  had  left  property  there.  (^Douglas  v 
due  upon  three  foreign  judgments  in  Forrest.) 

Bu  Vincent's,  was   reversed,  on   the         In   England,   the  judgment  of  an 

ground  that  those  judgments  had  been  English   court  of  record,  however  in- 

improperly    obtained.     (Frankland  v.  ferior,  is  conclusive,  until  reversed  by 

Af^Gritf/y,  Knapp's  Rep.  274.)    So,  if  it  writ  of  error  (1  Doug.  5),  and  even 

appear  an  the  face  of  the  proceedings,  English  judgments  of  inferior  courts, 

or  otherwise^  that  the  defendant  in  the  not  of  record,  are  to  some  purposes 

foreign    court  was    absent   from   the  conclusive,  unless  it  appear  upon  the 

country  before  the  suit  was  commenced,  face  of  tho  procoedlngs  to  have  been  un- 

the    judgment   against   him   may   be  fairly  obtained  (2  Burr.  1009 ;  2  Bing. 

deemed  invalid.    {Buchanan  v.  RHcker^  216).     But  t)  i*-  judgment  of  an  infe- 

1  Campb.  63,  9  East  Rep.  192;  Cavan  nor  court  may  be  controverted,  when 

V.  Sltumrt,  1  Stark.  Rep.  625 ;  Frank-  it  appears  that  the  proceedings  have 

land  V.  M*Chisty^  Knapp's  Rep.  304.)  been  bad  in  law,  as,  where  a  summons 

But,  to  render  a  foreign  judgment  void,  and  attachment,  which  ought  to  have 

on  the  gpround  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  been  nwcessive  proceedings,  in  default 

law  of  the  country  where  it  was  given,  of  appearance  to  the  former,  were  is- 

or  to  reason  and  justice,  it  must  be  sued  against  the  defendant  at  the  same 

shown  clearly  and  unequivocally  to  be  time,  and  returnable  at  the  same  time, 

so.     {Beaptti  v.  McCarthy,  3  Bam.  &.  and  to  which  the  defendant  never  ap- 

Adolp.  951.)     But,  if  the  error  do  not  peared  (3  Bam.  &.  Cres.  772;  5  Dowl. 

appear  upon  the  face  of  the  proceeding  6c  Ryl.  719,  S.  C.) ;  and  it  seems  that 

and  the  party  complaining  of  the  judg-  the  judgment  of  an  inferior  court  may 

ment  himself  was  misled,   and   sub-  be  avoided,  by  proof  that  the  cause  of 

mitted  to  the  decision  instead  of  pro-  action  did  not  arise  within  the  jurisdic- 

testing  against  it,  he  is  too  late  to  com-  tion  of  the  court.  ( Willes,  36  n. ;  2  Bing. 

plain  upon  an  appeal  against  it   (Mac-  213.) 

alUslerv,  Macalli4iter,  4  Wilson  &>  Shaw,         With  respect  to  tlie  proof  of  foreign 

142,  147.)     And  where  the  law  of  a  judgmentt  and  decrees  in  England,  it  has 

Britbh  colony  required,  that,  on  a  suit  been  decided,  that  an  exemplification 

instituted  against  an  absent  party,  the  of  a  sentence  in  Holland  under  the 

process  should  be  served   upon    the  common  seal  of  the  States,  may  be  read 

King's  Attorney-General  in  tho  colony ,  in  evidence  in  a  suit  in  Chanoerr* 

but  it  w«s  oot  expicosslv  provided  thftt  JSnon*  9  Mod.  56. 
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circumstance  of  her  having  been  nominated  guardian  by  tlw 
domestic  judge.*  This  was  a  very  wrong  application  of  a  jiut 
principle:  for,  the  prince's  domestic  residence  could  be  no 
where  but  in  his  state :  and  it  was  only  by  the  decree  of  the 
three  estates,  who  alone  had  a  right  to  choose  a  guardian  f<xr 
their  sovereign,  that  the  authority  of  the  duchess  of  Longae- 
ville  became  firm  and  lawful  at  Neufchatel. 
In  the  same  manner  the  validity  of  a  testamenty  (108)  aa 


sequences,  and  in  many  instances  de- 
feat the  intention  of  the  testator,  d 
thoee  rules  were  to  be  altogether  diae- 
garded,  and  the  judges  of  m.  Ibraga 
court  (which  it  may  be  considered,  a 
relation  to  the  wiU),  without 
to  that  knowledge  which  it  ia 
to  obtain  of  the  law  of  the  coiftitij  in 
which  the  will  was  paade,  were  to  ia- 
terpret  the  will  according  to  their  ova 
rales  of  construction.  Tha.t  wcMild  aho 
be  productive  of  another  inoonvemenfl^ 
namely,  that  the  will  might  have  a 
struction  put  upon  it  in  the 
courts  dilTcrent  from  that  which 
be  put  upon  it  in  the  foreign  oovuitiT. 
It  appears  to  me,  my  Lords,  that  thm 
is  no  solid  ground  for  the  ofajeciiso; 
but  that,  where  a  will  is  execsited  ia  a 
foreign  oountiy  by  a  person  haTiqg  kit 
domicile  in  that  country,  with  lo^ieei 
to  that  person's  property,  .the  will  moit 
be  interpreted  according  to  the  law  of 
the  country  where  it  is  made ;  it  mvsc, 
if  it  comes  into  question,  in  any  pMv 
ceeding,  have  the  same  interpreteooa 
put  upon  it  as  would  be  put  upon  it  ia 
any  tribunal  of  the  country  ^rhere  it 
was  made." — Per  Lord  Chanoellrr. 

But,  where  a  will  was  made  by  a 
native  of  Scotland,  doimdied  tn  £mgjami, 
and  having  personal  property  only  thcR; 
and  who  went  for  a  short  time  to  8eol- 
land,  and  there  executed  his  will  in  th» 
Scotch  form,  and  registered  it  there, 
and  afterwards  died  in  England,  it  was 
held  that  such  will  must  be  constmed 
according  to  the  law  of  EngUmd,  {jH- 
itruther  v.  Chabnen,  2  Simons,  1).  It 
should  seem,  therefore,  that  in 
cases,  as  respects  personal^,  the 
die  of  the  testator  is  to  be  regaidfd 
rather  than  the  precise  pkboe  ofi 
the  will  (id.  ibid.,  aed  quere). 

A  will  made  in  Jamaica 
rents,  issues,  and  profits  of  an  esttie 
there,  passes  slaves,  mules,  cattle,  and 
machinery,  (3  Simons,  398, 
n  &i0eU;  1  Simons,  436,  8.  P.), 
a  devise  of  a  form  in  England  wooU 
not  pass  forming  ateoails.    {Su&mn  t 


*  Memorial  in  behalf  of  the  duch< 
of  Longueville,  1672. 

(108)  See  post  Book  II.  ch.  VIII. 
§  103,  p.  173,  and  §  111,  p.  175. 

It  is  now  settled  in  Great  Britain 
that  a  will  is  to  be  construed,  inter- 
preted, and  given  effect  to,  according  to 
the  law  of  the  country  where  it  wai 
made  and  where  the  testator  had  his  domi- 
cde,  and  every  court  in  every  country 
is  bound  to  construe  it  accordingly. 
(Trotter  v.  Trotfer,  3  Wilson  &  Shaw, 
Rep.  on  Appeal  Cases,  407,  414, — in 
House  of  Lords,  appeal  from  Scotland.) 
And,  therefore,  where  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, domiciled  in  India,  but  who  pos- 
sessed heritable  bonds  in  Scotland,  as 
well  as  personal  property  there,  and, 
also,  in  India,  having  executed  a  will  in 
IndiOf  inefiectual  to  convey  Scotch  heri- 
tage; and  a  question  having  arisen 
whether  his  heir-at-law  (who  claimed 
the  heritable  bonds  as  heir)  was  also 
entitled  to  a  share  of  the  movable  pro- 
perty, as  legatee  under  the  will — ^it  was 
held  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  Eng- 
land (affirming  the  judgment  of  the 
court  below),  that  the  construction  of 
the  will,  as  to  whether  it  expressed  an 
intention  to  pass  the  Scotch'  heritable 
bonds,  and  the  legal  consequences  of 
that  construction,  nmsl  be  determined  by 
the  law  of  the  land  where  U  was  made;  and 
where  the  testator  had  his  dbmtct/«,  namely 
India,  that  tf,  by  the  law  of  England; 
and  this  although  the  will  was  the  sub- 
ject of  judicial  inquiry  in  the  courts 
of  Scotland ;  for,  these  courts  also  are 
bound  to  decide  according  to  the  law 
of  the  place  where  the  will  was  made. 
(Id.  ibid.  414.)  <«  A  will  must  be  inter- 
preted according  to  the  law  of  the  ooun- 
tiy  where  it  is  made,  and  where  the 
party  making  the  will  has  his  domicile. 
There  are  certain  rules  of  construction 
adopted  in  the  courts,  and  the  expres- 
sions which  are  made  use  of  in  a  will, 
and  the  language  of  a  will,  have  fre- 
quently reference  to  those  rules  of  con- 
struction ;  and  it  would  be  productive, 
therefore,  of  the  most  mischievous  oor 
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iv)  it^  form,  can  only  be  decided  by  the  domestic  judge,  whose  book  ii 
bentence  delivered  in  form  oaght  to  be  everywhere  acknow-_??!^£i_IHi 
ledged.  But,  without  affecting  the  validity  of  the  testament 
itself,  the  bequests  contained  in  it  may  be  disputed  before  the 
judge  of  the  place  where  the  effects  are  situated,  because  those 
effects  can  only  be  disposed  of  conformably  to  the  laws  of  the 
country.  Thus,  the  abbd  D'Orl^ans  above  mentioned  having 
appointed  the  prince  of  Conti  his  universal  legatee, — the 
three  estates  of  Neufchatel,  without  waiting  till  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  should  pronounce  their  decision  on  the  question 
of  two  contradictory  wills  made  by  the  abb^  D* Orleans,  gave 
the  investiture  of  the  principality  to  the  duchess  of  Nemours, 
— declaring  that  the  sovereignty  was  unalienable.  Besides, 
it  might  have  been  said  on  this  occasion  also,  that  the  domestic 
residence  of  the  prince  could  be  nowhere  but  in  the  state. 

As  every  thing  included  in  the  country  belongs  to  the  §  8^-  Desc« 
nation, — and,  as  none  but  the  nation,  or  the  person  on  whom  '^f  uncul- 
she  has  devolved  her  right,  is  authorized  to  dispose  of  those  Jj^^g^ 
things  (§  79), — if  she  has  left  uncultivated  and  desert  places 
in  the  country,  no  person  whatever  has  a  right  to  take  pos- 
session of  them  without  her  consent.  Though  she  does  not 
make  ac  tual  use  of  them,  those  places  still  belong  to  her ;  she 
has  an  Interest  ii^  preserving  them  for  future  use,  and  is  not 
accountable  to  any  person  for  the  manner  in  which  she  makes 
use  of  ler  property.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  recollect 
here  what  we  have  observed  above  (Book  I.  §  81).  No  nation 
can  lawfully  appropriate  to  herself  a  too  disproportionate  ex- 
tent of  country,  and  reduce  other  nations  to  want  subsistence, 
and  a  place  of  abode.  A  German  chief,  in  the  time  of  Nero, 
said  to  the  Romans,  "  As  heaven  belongs  to  the  gods,  so  the 
earth  is  given  to  the  human  race ;  and  desert  countries  are 
common  to  all,*** — giving  those  proud  conquerors  to  under- 
stand that  they  had  no  right  to  reserve  and  appropriate  to 
themselves  a  country  which  they  left  desert.  The  Romans  [  168  ] 
had  laid  waste  a  chain  of  country  along  the  Rhine,  to  cover 
their  provinces  from  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians.  The 
German's  remonstrance  would  have  had  a  good  foundation, 
had  the  Romans  pretended  to  keep  without  reason  a  vast 
country  which  was  of  no  use  to  them :  but  those  lands  which 
they  would  not  suffer  to  be  inhabited,  serving  as  a  rampart 
against  foreign  nations,  were  of  considerable  use  to  the  empire. 

When  there  is  not  this  singular  circumstance,  it  is  equally  §  87.  Dutf 
agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  humanity,  and  to  the  particular  ^^?"J^. 

; —  respect. 

Uanfat,  11  ¥68.657.)    So,  if  a  Dutch-  (Anon.  9  Mod.  66,  and  see  Bowaman 

man  be  posteosed  of  real  estate  in  Hoi-  v.  Meeptf  Pre.  Ch.  677.)     A  wiU  of 

and,  and  personal  estate  in  England,  property  entirely  abroad  may  be  proved 

and  devise  his  real  estate  to  A.,  and  there.    {Jaunay  v.  Sealey,  1  Vem.  397.) 
his  personal  to  B.,  the  personal  shall        *  Sicut  ooelnm  diis,  ita  terras  generi 

be  first  applied  to  pay  debts  in  Hoi-  mortalium  datas;  qusque  vacus,  eas 

landy  though  real  estate  is  liable  there,  publicas  esse^-^TAorr. 
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BOOK  IT.    advantage  of  the  state,  to  give  those  desert  tracts  to  foreign- 
^-gAP.  vn.  ^^g  ^,^^  ^^,^  willing  to  clear  the  land  and  to  render  it  valuable 

The  beneficence  of  the  state  thus  turns  to  her  own  advant-age: 
she  aciiuires  new  subjects,  and  augments  her  riches  and  pover. 
This  is  the  practice  in  America ;  and,  by  this  wise  method. 
the  English  have  carried  their  settlements  in  the  new  worW 
to  a  degree  of  power  which  has  considerably  increased  th»t 
of  the  nation.     Thus,  also,  the  king  of  Prussia  endeavours  tu 
re-people  his  states  laid  waste  by  the  calamities  of  former  wars. 
2  88.  Right     The  nation  that  possesses  a  country  is  at  liberty  to  lear^? 
of  possess-   jjj  |.|jg  primitive  state  of  communion  certain  things  that  hate 
thit  havfno  ^^  7®*  ^^  owner,  or  to  appropriate  to  herself  the  right  •»£ 
owner.         possessing   those   things,  as  well  as  every  other  advantage 
which  that  country  is  capable  of  affording.     And,  as  such  & 
right  is  of  use,  it  is,  in  case  of  doubt,  presumed  that  the  nation 
has  reserved  it  to  herself.     It  Jbelongs  to  her,  then,  to  tW 
exclusion  of  foreigners,  unless   her  laws  expressly  declare 
otherwise ;  as  those  of  the  Romans,  which  left  wild  beaft^ 
fish,  &c.,  in  the  primitive  state  of  communion.     No  foreigner, 
therefore,  has  a  natural  right  to  hunt  or  fish  in   the  teni- 
tories  of  a  state,  to  appropriate  to  himself  a  treasure  foiud 
there,  &c. 
§  89.  Rights     There  exists  no  reason  why  a  nation,  or  a  sovereign,  if  aa- 
granted  to    thorized  by  the  laws,  may  not  grant  various  privileges  in  their 
another  na-  ^erj-itories  to  another  nation,  or  to  foreigners  in  general,  since 
every  one  may  dispose  of  his  own  property  as  he  thinks  fit. 
Thus,  several  sovereigns  in  the  Indies  have  granted  to  the 
trading  nations  of  iiurope  the  privilege  of  having  factories, 
ports,  and  even  fortresses  and   garrisons  in  certain    places 
.within  their  dominions.     We  may  in  the  same  manner  grant 
the  right  of  fishing  in  a  river,  or  on  the  coast,  that  of  huntiog 
in  the  forests,  &c.,  and,  when  once  these  rights  have  bees 
validly  ceded,  they  constitute  a  part  of  the  possessions  of  Lim 
who  has  acquired  them,  and  ought  to  be  respected  in  the  same 
manner  as  his  former  possessions. 
§  90.    It  is       Whoever  agrees  that  robbery  is  a  crime,  and  that  we  are 
°J*^*"®^""  not  allowed   to  take  forcible  possession  of  our  neighbour's 
a natio "outP^'^P^^^yj  ^^^^  acknowledge,  without  any  other  proof,  that  no 
of  a  country  nation  hjis  a  right  to  expel  another  people  from  the  country 
which  it  in-  they  inhabit,  in  order  to  settle  in  it  herself.     Notwithstanding 
habits,        ^Y^Q  extreme  inequality  of  climates  and  soils,  every  peopW 
ought  to  be  contented  with  that  which  has  fallen  to  their  share. 
[  169  ]  Will  the  conductors  of  nations  despise  a  rule  that  constitutes 
all  their  safety  in  civil  society  ?     Let  this  sacred  rule  be  en- 
tirely forgotten,  and  the  peasant  will  quit  his  thatched  cottagi* 
to  invade  the  palaces  of  the  great,  or  the  delightful  possessions 
of  the  rich.     The  ancient  Helvetians,  discontented  with  their 
native  soil,  burned  all  their  habitations,  and  commenced  their 
march,  in  order  to  establish  themselves,  sword  in  hand,  in  tie 
fertile  plains  of  southern  Gaul.     But  they  received  a  terriUe 
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lesson  from  a  conqueror  of  superior  abilities  to  themselves,  book  n. 
and  who  paid  still  less  regard  to  the  laws  of  justice.  Caesar  P^*-—T'\ 
defeated  them,  and  drove  them  back  into  their  own  country. 
Their  posterity,  however,  more  wise  than  they,  confine  their 
views  to  the  preservation  of  the  lands  and  the  independence 
they  have  received  from  nature :  they  live  contented,  and  the 
labour  of  free  hands  counterbalances  the  sterility  of  the  soil. 

There  are  conquerors,  who,  aspiring  after  nothing  more  j  91,  nor  to 
than  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  their  dominions,  with- extend  by 
out  expelling  the  inhabitants  from  a  country,  content  them-  J'*<>ie"ce  th« 
selves  with  subduing  them; — a  violence  less  barbarous,  but ^^p°i.^/* 
not  less  unjust :  while  they  spare  the  property  of  individuals, 
they  seize  all  the  rights  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  sovereign. 

Since  the  least  encroachment  on  the  territory  of  another  j  92.    The 
is  an  act  of  injustice, — in  order  to  avoid  the  commission  of  limits  of 
any  such  act,  and  to  prevent  every  subject  of  discord,  every  *e"j*orie8 
occasion  of  quarrel,  the  limits  of  territories  ought  to  be  marked  ^i^^u 
out  with  clearness  and  precision.     If  those  who  drew  up  the  settled, 
treaty  of  Utrecht  had  bestowed  on  so  important  a  subject  all 
ihe  attention  it  deserved,  we  should  not  see  France  and  Eng- 
land in  arms,  in  order  to  decide  by  a  bloody  war  what  are  to 
be  the  boundaries  of  their  possessions  in  America.     But  the 
makers  of  treaties  often  designedly  leave  in  them  some  obscu- 
rity, soTne  uncertainty,  in  order  to  reserve  for  their  nation  a 
pretext  for  a  rupture : — an  unworthy  artifice  in  a  transaction 
wherein  good  faith  alone  ought  to  preside !     We  have  also 
seen  commissioners  endeavouring  to  overreach  or  corrupt  those 
of  a  neighbouring  state,  in  order  to  ga^n  for  their  master  an 
unjust  acquisition  of  a  few  leagues  of  territory.     How  can 
princes  or  ministers  stoop  to  dirty  tricks  that  would  dishonour 
a  private  man  ? 

We  should  not  only  refrain  from  usurping  the  territory  of  1 93.  vioUm 
others;  we  should  also  respect,  and  abstain  from  every  action  of  ter- 
contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  sovereign :  for,  a  foreign  nation  "'^'y* 
can  claim  no  rignt  in  it  (§  79).     We  cannot,  then,  without 
doing  an  injury  fb  a  state,  enter  its  territories  with  force  and 
arms  in  pursuit  of  a  criminal,  and  take  him  from  thence. 
This  would  at  once  be  a  violation  of  the  safety  of  the  state, 
and  a  trespass  on  the  rights  of  empire  or  supreme  authority 
vested  in  the  sovereign.     This  is  what  is  called  a  violation 
of  territory ;  and  among  nations  there  is  nothing  more  gene- 
rally acknowledged  as  an  injury  that  ought  to  be  vigorously 
repelled  by  every  state  that  would  not  suffer  itself  to  be  op- 
pressed.    We  shall  make  use  of  this  principle  in  sj  eaking  of 
war,  which  gives  occasion  for  many  questions  on  the  rights 
of  territory. 

The  sovereign  may  forbid  the  entrance  of  his  territory  ^  94,   p^^^^ 

hibition  U-* 

109)  See  Airther  as  to  the  subject    A  84,  85;   Marten's  Law  of  Nations,  outer  the 
of  this  section,  1  Chit  Com.  Law,  73    153.  territorj 
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BOOK  n.  either  to  foreigners  in  general  or  in  particular  cases,  or  ta 
.^!^^,YBl.  certain  persons  or  for  certain  particular  purposes,  accordir^ 
as  he  may  think  it  advantageous  to  the  state.  There  is  no- 
thing in  all  this  that  does  not  flow  from  the  rights  of  domain 
and  sovereignty :  every  one  is  obliged  to  pay  respect  to  the 
prohibition ;  and  whoever  dares  to  violate  it,  incurs  the  penalty 
decreed  to  render  it  effectual.  But  the  prohibition  ought  to  he 
known,  as  well  as  the  penalty  annexed  to  disobedience :  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  it,  ought  to  be  informed  of  it  when  they 
approach  to  enter  the  country.  Formerly  the  Chinese,  fear- 
ing lest  the  intercourse  of  strangers  should  corrupt  the  man- 
ners of  the  nation,  and  impair  tne  maxims  of  a  wise  but  sin- 
gular government,  forbade  all  people  entering  the  empire:  » 
prohibition  that  was  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  justice,  pro- 
vided they  did  not  refuse  human  assistance  to  those  whom 
tempest  or  necessity  obliged  to  approach  their  frontiers.  It 
was  salutary  to  the  nation,  without  violating  the  rights  of  anj 
individual,  or  even  the  duties  of  humanity,  which  permits  usw 
in  case  of  competition,  to  prefer  ourselves  to  others. 
{ 95.   A  If  at  the  same  time  two  or  more  nations  discover  and  take 

country  pos-  posscssion  of  an  island  or  any  other  desert  land  without  aa 
"**'*ili*'^  owner,  they  ought  to  agree  between  themselves,  and  make  u 
Hons  at  the  oquitable  partition ;  but,  if  they  cannot  agree,  each  will  hare 
Mune  time,   the  right  of  empire  and  the  domain  in  the  parts  in  wiiicfc 

they  first  settled. 
;  96.    A  An  independent  individual,  whether  he  has  been  dnven 

country  pos- from  Tiis  couutry,  or  has  legally  quitted  it  of  his  own  acconi, 
.'*''Ito*'^  *  may  settle  in  a  country  which  he  finds  without  an  owner,  and 
'^^  ^'*  there  possess  an  independent  domain.  Whoever  would  after- 
wards make  himself  master  of  the  entire  country,  could  not 
do  it  with  justice  without  respecting  the  rights  and  independ- 
ence of  this  person.  But,  if  he  himself  finds  a  sufficieDt 
number  of  men  who  are  willing  to  live  under  his  laws,  he  maj 
form  a  new  state  within  the  country  he  has  discovered,  acd 
possess  there  both  the  domain  and  the  empire.  But,  if  this 
individual  should  arrogate  to  himself  alone  an  exclusive  right 
to  a  country,  there  to  reign  monarch  without  subjects,  hi$ 
vain  pretensions  would  be  justly  held  in  contempt :— ^a  ras'r 
and  ridiculous  posscssion  can  produce  no  real  right. 

Inhere  are  also  other  means  by  which  a  private  person  ma? 
found  a  new  state.      Thus,  in  the  eleventh  century,   somt 
Norman  noblemen  founded  a  new  empire  in  Sicily,  after  hav- 
ing wrested  that  island  by  conquest  from  the  common  enemie? 
of  the  Christian  name.     The  custom  of  the  nation  permitteil 
the  citizens  to  quit  their  country  in  order  to  seek  their  for 
tune  elsewhere. 
^  J7.   In4e-     When  several  independent  families  are  settled  in  a  countrj. 
ipendentiii.  they  possess  the  free  domain,  but  without  sovereignty,  sinct 
niiies  in  a    ^j^^y  ^^  j^^^  f^^^  ^  political  societv.     Nobody  can  seize  tht 
empire  of  that  country ;  smce  this  would  be  reducms^  tliotf 
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■ 

families  to  subjection  against  their  will ;  and  no  man  has  a    book  n. 
right  to  command  men  who  are  born  free,  unless  they  volun-  -£1"^- — "i. 
tarily  submit  to  him. 

If  those  families  have  fixed  settlements,  the  place  possessed 
by  each  is  the  peculiar  property  of  that  family:  the  rest  of  [  171  ] 
the  country  of  which  they  make  no  use,  being  left  in  the 
primitive  state  of  communion,  belongs  to  the  first  occupant. 
Whoever  chooses  to  settle  there,  may  lawfully  take  possession 
of  it. 

Families  wandering  in  a  country,  as  the  nations  of  shep- 
herds, and  ranging  through  it  as  their  wants  require,  possess 
it  in  common :  it  belongs  to  them  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
nations ;  and  we  cannot,  without  injustice,  deprive  them  of 
the  tracts  of  country  of  which  they  make  use.  But,  let  us 
here  recollect  what  we  have  said  more  than  once  (Book  I. 
§§  81  and  209,  Book  II.  §  69).  The  savages  of  North  Ame- 
rica had  no  right  to  appropriate  all  that  vast  continent  to 
themselves ;  and  since  they  were  unable  to  inhabit  the  whole 
of  those  regions,  other  nations  might,  without  injustice,  set- 
tle in  some  parts  of  them,  provided  they  left  the  natives  a 
sufficiency  of  land.  If  the  pastoral  Arabs  would  carefully 
cultivate  the  soil,  a  less  space  might  be  sufficient  for  them. 
Nevertheless,  no  other  nation  has  a  right  to  narrow  their 
boundaries,  unless  she  be  under  an  absolute  want  of  land. 
For,  m  short,  they  possess  their  country ;  they  make  use  of 
it  after  their  manner ;  they  reap  from  it  an  advantage  suit- 
able to  their  manner  of  life,  respecting  which  they  have  no 
laws  to  receive  from  any  one.  In  a  case  of  pressing  neces- 
sity, I  think  people  might,  without  injustice,  settle  in  -a  part 
of  that  country,  on  teaching  the  Arabs  the  means  of  render- 
ing it,  by  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  sufficient  for  their  own 
wants,  and  those  of  the  new  inhabitants. 

It  may  happen  that  a  nation  is  contented  with  possessing  j  98.    Poe. 
only  certain  places,  or  appropriating  to  itself  certain  rights,  session  of 
in  a  country  that  has  not  an  owner,  without  being  solicitous  ««"*»" 
to  take  possession  of  the  whole  country.     In  this  case,  an-Jy*^^'^^^ 
other  nation  may  take  possession  of  what  the  first  has  neg'^  nghta,  in  a 
lected ;  but  this  cannot  be  done  without  allowing  all  the  rights  vacant 
acquired  by  the  first  to  subsist  in  their  full  and  absolute  inde-  «o^*«7- 
pendence.     In  such  cases,  it  is  .proper  that  regulations  should 
be  made  by  treaty ;  and  this  precaution  is  seldom  neglected 
among  oiviliited  nations. 
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CHAP.  YIU. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

BULES  WITH   RESPECT  TO  FOREIGNERS. 

i  99.  Gene-     WE  have  already  treated  (Book  I.  §  213)  of  tie  inhabi- 
raiideaof    jj^nts,  OF  persons  who  reside  in  a  country  where  they  are  not 
the  state      citizens.     We  shall  here  treat  only  of  those  foreigners  who 
ought  to  ob-  pftss  through  or  sojourn  in  a  country,  either  on  business,  oic 
serve  to-      merely  as  travellers.    The  relation  that  subsists  between  thee 
ward*  fo-     ^^^  ^j^^  society  in  which  they  now  live — ^the  objects  of  ^heir 
journey,  and  of  their  temporary  residence — ^the  duties  of  hu- 
manity— the  rights,  the  interest,  and  the  safety  of  the  stit^ 
which  harbours  them — ^the  rights  of  that  to  which  they  belong 
[  172  ]  — ^all  these  principles,  combined  and  applied  according  to 
cases  and  circumstances,  serve  to  determine  the  conduct  that 
ought  to  be  observed  towards  them,  and  to  point  out  our  right 
and  our  duty  with  respect  to  them.    But  the  intention  of  this^ 
chapter  is  not  so  much  to  show  what  humanity  and  justice 
require  towards  foreigners,  as  to  establish  the  rules  of  the  hw 
of  nations  on  this  subject — rules  tending  to  secure  the  rights 
of  all  parties,  and  to  prevent  the  repose  of  nations  being  dis- 
turbed by  the  quarrels  of  individuals. 
i  100.   En-      Since  the  lord  of  the  territory  may,  whenever  he  tlunks 
tering  the    proper,  forbid  its  being  entered  (§  94),  he  has,  no  doubt,  a 
f iioT''^      power  to  annex  what  conditions  he  pleases  to  the  permissioB 
to  enter.     This,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  a  consequence 
of  the  right  of  domain.     Can  it  be  necessary  to  add,  that  the 
owner  of  the  territory  ought,  in  this  instance,  to  respect  the 
duties  of  humanity  ?     The  case  is  the  same  with  all  rights 
whatever :  the  proprietor  may  use  them  at  his  discretion ;  Mid, 
in  so  doing,  he  does  not  injure  any  person ;  but,  if  he  would 
be  free  from  guilt,  and  keep  his  conscience  pure,  he  will  never 
use  them  but  in  such  manner  as  is  most  conformable  to  hi? 
duty.     We  speak  here,  in  general,  of  the  rights  which  belong 
to  the  lord  of  the  country,  reserving  for  the  following  chapter 
the  examination  of  the  cases  in  which  he  cannot  refuse  aii 
entrance  into  hia  territory ;  and  we  shall  see,  in  Chap.  X.,  how 
his  duty  towards  all  mankind  obliges  him,  on  other  occasion?, 
to  allow  a  free  passage  through,  and  a  residence'in  his  state. 
If  the  sovereign  annexes  any  particular  condition  to  iIk 
permission  to  enter  his  territories,  he  ought  to  have  measure? 
taken  to  make  foreigners  acquainted  with  it,  when  they  pre- 
sent themselves  on  the  frontier. 

There  are  states,  such  as  China  and  Japan,  into  which  all 
foreigners  are  forbid  to  penetrate  without  an  express  perml^- 


(110)  See  more  fully,  Grotius,  book  2,  chap.  2,  p.  153  j  1  Chit.  Com.  ^*,  S6. 
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Bion ;  but,  in  Europe,  the  access  is  everywhere  free  to  every    book  iu 
person  who  is  not  an  enemy  of  the  state,  except,  in  some  ""•^'*'  ™: 
countries,  to  vagabonds  and  outcasts. 

But,  even  in  those  countries  which  every  foreigner  may  g  loi.    Fo- 
freely  enter,  the  sovereign  is  supposed  to  allow  him  access  reigners  are 
only  upon  this  tacit  condition,  that  he  be  subject  to  the  laws,  «"^J«®^  ^ 
— I  mean  the  general  laws  made  to  maintain  good  order,  and    ^  *''*' 
which  have  no  relation  to  the  title  of  citizen  or  of  subject  of 
the  state.     The  public  safety,  the  rights  of  the  nation  and 
of  the  prince,  necessarily  require  this  condition;  and  the 
foreigner  tacitly  submits  to  it,  as  soon  as  he  enters  the  coun- 
try, as  he  cannot  presume  that  he  has  access  upon  any  other 
footing.     The  sovereignty  is  the  right  to  command  in  the 
whole  country;  and  the  laws  are  not  simply  confined  to  regu- 
lating the  conduct  of  the  citizens  towards  each  other,  but  also 
determine  what  is  to  be  observed  by  all  orders  of  people 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  state. 

In  virtue  of  this  submission,  foreigners  who  commit  faults  J 102.  and 
are  to  be  punished  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  The  panwhaWe 
object  of  punishment  is  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  respected,  and  ^j^^"^  ^ 
to  maintain  order  and  safety.  r  ^73  .1 

For  the  same  reason,  disputes  that  may  arise  between  foreign-  g  103.  who 
ers,  or  between  a  foreigner  and  a  citizen,  are  to  be  determined  is  the  judge 
by  the  judge  of  the  place,  and  according  to  the  laws  of  the  ^^  *^®*'  ^^^ 
place.  (Ill)     And,  as  the  dispute  properly  arises  from  the^***"* 

(111)  {Id  the  courts  of  the  United  amity  with  another  state,  the  oourtu  of 
States  alien  friends  are  entitled  to  claim  the  latter  ought  not  to  give  effect  to 
the  same  protection  of  their  rights  as  it.  In  neither  case  ought  the  accidental 
citizens.  Taylor  ▼.  Carpenter,  3  Story's  removal  of  either  of  the  parties  into  a 
Rep.  468. }  See  ante,  166,  in  notes,  as  foreign  country,  or  his  prosecuting  his 
to  foreign  judgmenU.  The  doctrine  remedy  there,  alter  the  substance  of  the 
here  advanced  by  Yattel  (excepting  as  remedy ;  and,  however  inconvenient 
regards  land)  is  contrary  to  the  present  and  difficult  it  may  be  to  investigate 
French  Code,  and  many  other  authors,  and  accurately  ascertain  the  precise 
Upon  principle,  it  should  seem,  that  if  state  of  foreign  law,  still,  if  courts  will 
a  contract  or  right  be  created  in  one  entertain  jurisdiction  over  such  cases, 
country,  and  be  there  by  the  Ux  loci  they  ought  to  administer  the  law  so  as 
subjected  to  certain  qualifications,  and  to  give  effect  to  the  transaction  pre- 
elothed  with  certain  privileges,  it  ought  cisely  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  liti- 
to  be  enforced  if  at  all  as  against  aU  gated  in  the  country  where  created ; 
the  original  parties,  precisely  the  same  for,  otherwise  the  original  expectations, 
in  a  foreign  country  as  it  would  be  in  rights,  and  interests  of  the  parties  would 
thai  where  it  was  created ;  and  this,  not  be  given  effect  to ;  and  it  would  be 
although  it  be  a  negotiable  security,  conceded  that,  more  especially  after  a 
aod  the  interest  therein  vested  in  a  competent  local  court  has  already  de- 
third  person  resident  in  a  foreign  cided  upon  the  transaction  {toithout  any 
country,  because  the  latter  ought,  apparent  injnttiee,)  such  decision  ought 
when  he  takes  it,  to  Inquire  into  the  to  be  conclusive  in  all  other  courts  and 
circumstances   and  law  which  affected  countries. 

It  in  the  place  where  it  was  made.  These  principles  are  fhlly  acknow- 
And  tt  fortiori  it  should  seem  that  if  a  ledged  and  given  effect  to  in  the  pro- 
contract  or  transaction  were  in  viola-  sent  French  Code  and  in  their  admt- 
ucn  of  the  state  regulations  of  a  foreign  nistration  of  the  law.  (See  Pardessus, 
nation  where  it  was  made,  as  in  fraud  Droit  Commercial,  vol.  1,  p.  455,  4  id. 
•f  its  revenue,   and  such  state   is  in  196,  205,  209  to  211,  and  220  to  223, 
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BOOK  ir.    refusal  of  the  defendant,  who  maintains  that  he  is  nA  botuid 

£?fLZ!!IL  to  perform  what  is  required  of  him,  it  follows,  from  the  same 

principle,  that  every  defendant  ought  to  be  prosecuted  before 

his  own  judge,  who  alone  has  a  right  to  condemn  him,  and 


titles,  "Dei  Conjlittde  Legitlation  relattf 
au  Commerce  ;**  **  DeF  application  de  lore 
ettrangeret  relatives  d  la  forme  dee  octet ;" 
"De  I'  interpretation  desacteefaiteenpaye 
eetranyert ;"  "  De  V  execution  dee  actee 
fnite  en  paye  eetrangere")  Thus,  in  their 
i*ourt8  it  has  been  considered,  that» 
if  a  bill  of  exchange  be  made  in  a  fo- 
reign country,  defective  according  to  the 
French  law,  but  valid  according  to  the 
foreign  law,  it  must  nevertheless  be 
given  eflfcct  to  in  the  French  courta, 
even  against  a  French  endorser,  "par  ce 
que  lee  regies  sur  la  validitl  intrinseque 
dee  coHvenlionef  sonl  derioiee  du  droit 
natural,  et  eout  de  touteeles  legielatione  ;*' 
and  in  the  case  of  limitations,  it  is  laid 
down  that  the  law  of  prescriptions 
prevailing  in  the  country  where  the 
contract  was  made,  though  different 
fVom  that  in  France,  must,  in  their 
courts,  be  given  effect  to.  (4  Pardessus, 
223.)  They  admit  the  difficulty  of  as* 
certaining  correctly  the  foreign  law, 
but  consider  that  difficulty  as  not  con- 
stituting any  sufficient  grounds  for  re- 
lieving their  courts  from  the  necessity 
of  giving  full  effect  to  the  contract  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  place  where 
it  was  made.  (4  Pardcssus,  246.)  When 
the  foreign  law  differs  from  that  where 
the  suit  is  depending,  undoubtedly  the 
party  relying  on  the  foreign  law  must 
prove  it.  {Brotms  ▼.  Laey,  1  Dowl.  & 
Ryl.  Ni.  Pri.  Gas.  41,  n.  (a).  As  to  the 
evidence,  see  poet,  note.) 

In  Great  Britain  the  same  theory  Is 
professed,  and  prevails  to  a  limited 
extent;  but  the  courts  have  so  nar- 
rowcdly  applied  ity  that,  as  regards  the 
proceee  for  the  recovery  uf  the  claim, 
and  the  »me  trAen  it  must  be  commenced, 
it  is  a  doctrine  rather  in  name  than  in 
practice,  excepting  in  a  few  instances 
OS  regards  foreign  marriages,  and  a  few 
other  cases.  Dalrymple  v.  DalrywpU, 
Hagg.  Rep.  54;  Lacon  v.  Higgine,  1 
Bowl.  &  Ryl.  Ni.  Pri.  Rep.  38;  Roach 
v.  GarvaUf  1  Ves.  169.)  In  theory  it  is 
laid  down,  that  effect  ought  to  be  given 
to  contracts,  and  especially  to  bills  of 
exchange  according  to  the  law  of  the 
country  where  the  contract  wa^  made, 
and  in  which  it  was  to  be  performed, 
and  not  according  to  the  law  of  the 
country  into  which  either  or  all  mny  re- 
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moTe ;  for,  what  is  not  mn  oUigalion  is. 
one  place  cannot,  by  the  lavs  of  an^b  -r 
country,  become  such  in  another  pLkfr. 
{The  King  of  Spain  v.  Madkadt^  i 
Rubs.  Rep.  239 ;  Burrovee  t.  Jemima,  i 
Stra.  783;  SeL  Cas.  144»  S.  a ;  Potier  f. 
Brown,  5  Eaat,  130 ;  Ghitty  on  BiUa,  Sih 
edit,  101.) 

And  a  foreign  marriagey  if  eelebntcd 
according  to  Uie  lex  loci,  wiU  b«  valid, 
though  in  a  form  q«te  different  to  ikai 
prescribed  by  English  law. — Lmem  v. 
Higgine,  1  Dowl.  k  RyL  Nu  PrL  Caa 
38 ;  3  Stark.  Rep.  176 ;  where  see  tike 
mode  of  proving   the  foreig;ii  law.    At 
to  which    also    see    Hill  t.    Remr^m, 
Jacob's  Rep.  89,  90 ;  and  a*  to  fotri^ 
marriages,  in  general,  see  1  Roper  m 
Husband  and  Wife,  333;    Lanumr  t. 
TeetdaU,  8  Taunt  830 ;  SmitX  v.  Ma- 
well,  Ry.   k   Mood.  NL   Pri.  Ca&  ^«. 
1  Carr.  k  Payne,  271,  S.  C;  aad  m 
Butler  y.   Freeman,  AmbL    303.    Aea 
indeed,  a  marriage  had  in  a  fora^ 
country  will  not  be  valid  here  imlna  It 
were  so  by  the  lex  loci,    {Butier  r.  Trtr- 
man,  Ambl.  303.)    And,  where  the  de 
fendant  gave  the  plaintiff,  in  a  fur^ jp 
country,  where  both  were   r»ide&t.  & 
bill  of  exchange  drawn  by  the  defend- 
ant upon  a  person  in  Bnglsuid,  whki 
bill  was  afterwards  proteated  here  5r 
non-acceptance,    and     the     defendui 
afterwards,  while  still  abroad,  beeeae 
bankrupt  there,  and  obtained  a  eerdi- 
cate  of  discharge  by  the  law  of  ths: 
state,  it  was  held  that  such  oeitifieai* 
was  a  bar  to  an  action  here  vpoa  ss 
implied  assumpsit  to  pay  the  bill  a 
consequence    of  snob    non-acccpue«e 
in  England,  because  such  implied  eve- 
tract    must    be    considered    as   mad* 
abroad.     {Potter  v.  Brown,  5  East,  1^4. 
So,  in  England,  the  rule  is  reeognis«*L 
that  the  payment  of  a  bill  is  to  be  iaad« 
according  to  the  law  of  the  place  wher" 
it  was  made  payable,  as  best  com«~ 
ponding  with  the  original  intentiun  if 
the  parties.     (Beawes,  pL  251 ;  Manes 
102;  Poth.  pi.  156;  5  Bam.    A  Cm. 
443;   Chitty  on  Bilk,   101.)     Sa,  ih* 
English  oourts,  in  some  ca^a,  beside; 
giving  effect  to  the  contract  itselt  ac- 
cording to  the  foreign  law,  also  givv 
effect  to  such  foreign  law  In  some  eol* 
lateral    respects,    acknowledging    thai 
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compel  him  to  the  performance.     The  Swiss  have  wisely  made    booi^  h. 
this  rule  one  of  the  articles  of  their  alliance,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  quarrels  that  might  arise  from  abuses  that  were  for- 
merly too  frequent  in  relation  to  this  subject.     The  defend- 


otherwise  the  greatest  iqjiistioe  might  doubted  whether  the  decision  in  Del- 

ensue.     Thus,  in  France^  a  protest  for  vtUU  t.  The   York  Buildingt   Company 

non-payment  is  not  to  be  made  till  the  was  not  the  better  law. 

day  after  a  bill  faUs  dae,  whereas  in        Again,  in  the   English  coorts  there 

England  it  must  be  made  upon  the  is  a  rule  of  narrow  potty  policy  not  to 

very  day ;    and  it  cannot  be  doubted  protect  the  revenue  laws  of  a  foreign 

that  if  the  biU  were  payable  in  France  state,  even  at  amity  with  this  country, 

the  English  courts  nmat  give  effect  to  but  even  to  encourage  and  give  effect 

the  French  instead  of  the  English  law,  to   the  most    dishonourable   practices, 

(4  Pardessus,  227,  semble.)     So,  where  however  ipjurious  to  such  independent 

a  wife  wa«  entitled  to  a  share  under  state,*  so  that  British  subjects  are  al- 

the   statute  of   distribution,   and   was  lowed  to  cany  on  smuggling  transac- 

rcsidcDt  in  Prussia,  and  by  the  laws  of  tions  adverse  to  the  interests  of  a  neigh- 

which  one  moiety  of  the  effects  of  the  bouring  eountry,  provided  they  do  not 

husband  must  come  to  her  on  his  death,  prejudice  our  own  revenue.    {Holma%  v. 

the  court  of  equity   hero   did  not,  as  Johntonf  Corf.  343) — per  Lord  Mans- 

tisual,  require  him  to  make  any  settle-  field,  ''  no  country  ever  takee  notice  of  the 

ment  upon  his  wife.     {Sawyer  v.  Shutey  revenue  laws  of  another"    (See  all  the 

1  Anst  63 ;  and  Campbell  v.  French,  8  cases  collected  and  observed  upon  in 

Ves.  323.)  Chitty  on    BUls,  8th  edit   143,  n.  c.) 

But  as  before  observed,  the  English  And  this  to  such  a  degree  that  a  British 

courts  will   not,   as  respects  the  form  subject  has  been  allowed  in  the  English 

of  the  remedy f  notice  the  foreign  law;  oourts  to  support  an  action  against  a 

and  therefore  a  foreigner  may  in  Eng-  purchaser    of   naper    knowingly  made 

land  be  arretted  for  a  debt,  or  in  equity  by  the  plaintiff  Tor  the  purpose  of  for^' 

upon  a  writ  of  ne  exeatf  in  respect  of  ing  assign4ts    upon    the  same,   to  be 

which  he  could  not,  according  to  the  exported  to  France,  in  order  to  commit 

foreign  law,  where  it  Wi^:  contracted,  frauds  there  on  other  persons.     {Smith 

have   been  imprisoned.      {De  la   Vega  T.  Mareonuoy,  2  Peake's   Rep.  81,  ad- 

V.  ViantiOf  1  Bam.  A  Adolph.  284;  10  denda,*    and   Strongitharm    y.    Lukyn, 

Barn.   &   Cress.  003 ;    Flack  v.  Holntf  1  Esp.  Rep.  389).    Assuredly  one  state 

1  Jac.  k  Walk.  405.)  So,  though  ao-  is  bound  to  act  towards  another  as 
cording  to  the  law  of  Holland,  persons  neighbourf  should  to  each  other;  and 
jointly  concerned  in  trade  could  not  sue  should  it  be  tolerated  that  the  latter 
as  partners,  they  might  do  so  in  Eng-  should  encourage  frauds  of  one  upon 
land.  {Shaio  v.  Harvey ^  Mood,  k  M.  the  other?  Express  treaties  sometimes 
226.)  And,  as  regards  the  time  for  expressly  provide  against  the  toleration 
commencing  suits  on  foreign  contracts,  of  such  practices.  So,  in  some  cases, 
the  English  courts,  contrary  to  the  the  English  courts  will  not  only  deny 
practice  in  France,  will  only  apply  the  effect  to  a  correct  decioion  of  a  foreign 
English  Statute  of  LimitaHone,  and  will  court  upon  the  lex  Iocs  applicable  to  the 
not  regard  the  foreign  lex  loci,  { The  same  transaction,  but  wiU  actually  ad- 
British  Linen  Company  v.  Drummond,  judicate  to  the  contrary.  Thus,  in  a 
10  Barn.  A  Cress.  903 ;  1  Bam.  A  late  case  it  was  held  in  chancery,  that 
Adolph.  285,  385;  1  Younge  A  Jcrv.  a  distinct  holder  might  recover  in  an 
376 ;  I  Nash  v.  ISipper,  1  Caines's  Rep.  English  court  on  a  bill  drawn  in  France 
402 ;  Decouche  v.  Savetier,  3  Johns,  on  a  French  stamp,  although,  in  conse- 
Gha.  Rep.  190  ;  LeRoy  v.  Crotoninshieldy  quence  of  it  not  being  in  the  form  re- 

2  Mason's  Rep.  151  ,* )  aliter  in  France,  quired  by  th*;  French  Code,  another 
4  Pardessus,  223.)  But  it  must  be  ob-  holder  had  failed  in  an  action  which  he 
served,  that,  in  the  cose  of  The  British  brought  upon  it  in  a  French  court; 
Linen  Company  v.  Drummondy  (10  Bam.  and  the  vice-chancellor  is  reported  to 
Jb  Cress.  903),  the  much  more  distinct  have  been  of  opinion,  **  that  the  circum- 
Fronch  law  in  1  Pardessus,  455,  4  id.  stance  of  the  bills  being  drawn  and  ac- 
196,  209  to  211,  220  to  223,  and  285,  cepted  by  the  defendant  in  France,  and 
was  not*olted.  and  that  Lord  Tenterden  of  the  plaintiff  having  received  the  same 
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Boo£  II.    ant*s  judge  is  the  judge  of  the  place  ^ere  that  defendant  has 
cHAP^  vM.  jjjg  settled  abode,  or  the  judge  of  the  place  where  the  defend- 
ant is,  when  any  sudden  difficulty  arises,  provided  it  does 
not  relate  to  an  estate  in  land,  or  to  a  right  annexed  to  such 


flrom  the  Frenoh  drawer,  and  of  the  bills  was  received  as  evidence  of  the  law  4 

baring  been  drawn  in  sach  a  form  in  France,  upon  which  the  Conn  in  Eag* 

France  that  the  holder  conld  not  recover  land  would  act  in  deciding  npon  the 

on  them  in  France,  was  no  objection  to  validity  of  a  marriage  in  Fnoce  b*. 

his  recovering  on  them  in  an  English  tween  British  subjects.     ( Laeon  t.  Hif- 

coorf     {W^fnne  v.  Jack$on,  2    Rnas.  gint,  I  Dowl.  A  RyL  NL  Pri.  Rep.^: 

352 ;  but  see  observations  in  Wynne  v.  8  Stark.  176,  S.  G.)    And  ii  has  b«ea 

Cullender,  1  Russ.  293.)  supposed   that  the  same  point  was  de- 

In  cases  where  the  foreign  law  and  cided  in  Sir  Tkoma$  Picion'a  case,  wls*re 

rule  of  constnxcUon  would  prevail,  care  the  question  arose  as  to  the  right  of  is- 

niust  be  observed  to   establish  it,  and  flicting  torture  in  the  island  of  TnakiArd. 

have  it  stated  on  the  record,  for  other-  formerly  under  the  dominion  of  Spaic : 

wise  the  contract  will  be  construed  the  and  the  attorney-general  of  the  ijlas-i 

same  as  an  English  contract ;  and  there-  was  examined  as  a  witness,   and  tli« 

fore  it  was  held  that  an  instrument  exe-  court  allowed  him  to  refer  to  priaie>i 

cuted  by  foreigners  in  a  foreign  country,  books  purporting  to  contain  the  la»  ci 

as  in   Spain,   must,    on    demurrer,   be  Spain ;  and  Lord  Ellenborongh,  C.  J. 

construed    by  the    same    grammatical  expressed  no  doubt  that  such  books  mtn 

rules  as  English  contracts,  and  according  receivable  as  evidence  of  the  law  af 

to  the  obvious  import  of  its  terms,  un-  Spain  and  Trinidad.    (30  HoweU's  Scau 

less  there  be  an  allegation  in  the  bill  in  Trials.  514 ;  but  see  1  Dowl.  A  RyL  >!. 

equity,  setting  it  forth,  and  that,  accord-  Pri.  Rep.  42,  n.  (o).) 

ing  to  the  law  of  the  country  in  which  In  equity,  it  has  been  held  that  th« 

it  was  executed,  the  ^e  construction  foreign  law  must  be  verified  by  the  mB- 

of  it  is  different     ( The  King  of  Spain  davit  of  a  professional  person  eweariaic 

and  Others  v.  Maehado  and  Others,  4  positively,  and  not  by  the  affidarit  vf 

Russ.  224.)  another  person  not  professionally  sr- 

Where  an   English  commission  pre-  quainted  with   the  law,  and   sweanii: 

cedes  a  Scotch  sequestration,  all  Scotch  only  lo  information  and  belief.     (BiU  r. 

personal  estate  is  liable  to  the  oommis-  Beardon,  Jacob,  89.)    The  best  erideo(« 

sion,  and  not  to  the  sequestration.     {Ex  is  an  affidavit  or  evidence  of  the  foirtfi 

parte  Cridland,  8  Yes.  A  B.  100 ;  when  consul,  or  a  foreign  advocate  of  expeh- 

otherwise.  Ex  parte  Oeddee,  1  Glyn  A  ence,  stating  verbatim  the  terms  of  t^ 

J.  414.)  foreign  law,  when  it  was  a  written  eSc^^ 

Legacy  in  a    foreign    eountry,   and  or  in   the  nature  of  our  statute  law. 

coin,  as  sicca  rupees,  by  a  will  in  In-  {Flaek  v.  Holm,  1  Jac.  A  Walk.  418.) 

dia,  if  paid  by  remittance  to  ibis  ooun-  As  respects  the  claims  <>/*  a  mfrmifB 

try,  the  payment  must  be  according  to  of  a  foreign  independent  Hate  wpam  a 

the  current  value  of  the  rupee  in  India,  eubjeet  of  Great  Britain,  it  se«nif  clcsr 

without  regard  to  the  exchange  or  the  that  he  stands  in  the  same  situatiae  si 

expense  of  remittance  :  so,  as  tr  other  a  private  subject  of  such  foreign  stase. 

countries.     {CockereUT.  Barber ,  16  Yes.  {Oreig  v.  Somerville,  1  Rnss.  A,  X.  "■>& 

461.)  case  of  the  emperor  of  Russia's  dais. 

With  respect  to  tne  proof  of  foreign  Lord  Hawkesbury  said,  that  a  forei^ 

law,  it  must  in  general  be  established  power  might  legally  apply  to  the  c^mr^ 

as  a  fact,  and  the  court  cannot  take  of  Judicature,  and  might  obtain  redrre*. 

notice  of  the  same  judicially.      (Free-  as  for  defamation  or  calumny  (6  Romw 

moiUt  V.  Dedirey  1   P.  Wms.  431 ;   Ex  Mod.  Europe,  20,  ante,  143),  fxaffxz 

parte  Cridland,  3  Yes.  A  B.  99 ;  {  Tal-  that,  in  respect  of  his  dignity,  he.  lilt 

bot  V.  Seeman,  1  Cranch,  1. }     It  is  not  our  king,  is  not  to  recover  co^s  \  «'wv. 

absolutely  necessary  to  prove  it  by  the  154,  HuUet  v.  King  of  Spain,  1   I^<«. 

production  of  an   examined  copy;  but  Rep.  new  ser.  177);  and,  if  snch  tovi- 

a  printed  copy  of  the   Cinq  Codes  of  reign  has  never  been  in  England,  ikc 

France,  produced  by  the  French  vice-  statute    of    limitations    constitutes  m 

consul  resident  in   London,  purchased  bar;  and  in  equity  at  nny  distanee  af 

by  him  at  a  bookseUer'e  shop  at  Paris,  time,  however  remote,  whikt  tfacte  i^ 
264 
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an  estate.     In  this  Idst  case,  as  property  of  that  kind  is  to    book  n. 
be  held  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country  where  it  is  situ-  ^°^^'  ^°' 
ated,  and  as  the  right  of  granting  possession  is  vested  in  the 
ruler  of  the  country,  disputes  relating  to  such  property  can 
only  be  decided  in  the  state  on  which  it  depends. 

We  have  already  shown  (§  84)  how  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
nation  ought  to  be  respected  by  other  sovereigns,  and  in  what 
ca^es  alone  they  may  interfere  in  the  causes  of  their  subjects 
in  foreign  countries. 

The  sovereign  ought-  not  to  grant  an  entrance  into  his  state  J 104.  Pro- 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  foreigners  into  a  snare :  as  soon  t««tioii  due 
as  he  admits  them,  he  engages  to  protect  them  as  his  own  ^  ^'^"*«*" 
subjects,  and  to  afford  them  perfect  security,  as  far  as  depends 
on  him.  Accordingly,  we  see  that  every  sovereign  who  ha« 
given  an  asylum  to  a  foreigner,  considers  himself  no  lest 
offended  by  an  injury  done  to  the  latter,  than  he  would  be 
by  an  act  of  violence  committed  on  his  own  subject.  Hospi- 
tality was  in  great  honour  among  the  ancients,  and  even 
among  barbarous  nations,  such  as  the  Germans.  Those 
savage  nations  who  treated  strangers  ill,  that  Scythian  tribe 
who  sacrificed  them  to  Diana,*  were  universally  held  in  ab- 
horrence ;  and  Grotius  justly  saysf  that  their  extreme  ferocity 
excluded  them  from  the  great  society  of  mankind.  All  other 
nations  had  a  right  to  unite  their  forces  in  order  to  chastise 
them. 

From  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  protection  granted  to  ?  106.  Xhoij 
him,  and  the  other  advantages  he  enjoys,  the  foreigner  ought  d'*t>«»« 
not  to  content  himself  with  barely  respecting  the  laws  of  the 


a  fund  in  court,  it  will  be  decreed  that  Columbian  Govemmeitt  y.  RotJuehild,  1 
the  foreign  soTcreign  shall  be  at  liberty,  Simons,  94,  id.  68.)  And  the  soreroign 
by  his  ambassador,  to  go  before .  the  of  a  foreign  state  must  either  sue  here 
master  and  prove  such  debt  due  from  in  his  own  name  or  by  his  ambassador; 
an  intestate's  estate  as  he  might  be  able,  and  his  subjects,  when  privately  inter- 
though  not  so  as  to  prejudice  any  pre-  ested,  must  sue  individually  in  their 
yious  distribution  (id.  ibid,  oases  first  names,  or  in  their  defined  political 
stated).  character;  and  an  ambassador  cannot 

It  has  been  recently  decided,  that  a  sue  in  England  as  procurator  general 

foreign  sovereign  has  a  right  to  sue  in  for  all  or  any  of  the  subjects  of  tho 

the   English  courts   in   equity  as  well  foreign  sovereign.     {Spanish  Ambassa- 

as  at  law.     {HuUett  and  Others  t.  King  dor  v.  Bingley,  Hob.  113.) 

of  ^pain,  1  Dow.   Rep.  new  ser.  169,  By    the    maritime    law    materially 

and  2  Bligh,  new  ser.  31,  in  the  House  affecting  the  intercourse  of  nations  with 

uf  Lords,   on    appeal    from   Court  of  each    ^ther,   when   damage    has  been 

Chancery.)     (The   Constitution  of  the  occasioned  to  a  ship  by  the  equal  fault 

United  States  gives  jurisdiction  to  the  of  those  managing    one    ship  as  the 

courts    of    the    United    States    whore  other,  as,  by  running  foul  of  each  other, 

foreign   states  are  parties.    The  King  the  owner  of  the  damaged  vessel  is  to 

of  Spain  Y.  Oliver,  2  Wash.  0.  0.  Rep.  receive  half  the  amount  of  the  damage 

429.}  sustained.     {Hay  t.  Le  Neve,  2  Shaw's 

If  a  foreign  state  sue  in  chancery,  Rep.  401  to  405.) 

the    bill    must    properly  describe    the  *  The     Taurians.    See     Grotius    de 

plaintiff,  so  that  he  may,  if  thought  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  Ub.  ii.  cap.  xx.  §  xL 

fiti  be  served  upon  a  cross  bill.    {The  n.  7. 
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BOOK  n.    country;  hb .ought  to  assist  it  upon  occasion,  and  contribute 
CHAP.  TiiL  ^  -^^  defence,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  his  duty  as  citizen 
of  another  state.     We  shall  see  elsewhere  what  he  'Can  and 
ought  to  do,  when  the  country  is  engaged  in  a  war.     Bat 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  him  from  defending  it  againsi  pi* 
rates  or  robbers,  against  the  ravages  of  an  inundation^  or  the 
[  174  ]  devastations  of  §re.     Can  he  pretend  to  live  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  state,  to  participate  in  a  variety  of  advantage? 
that  it  affords,  and  yet  make  no  exertion  for  its  defence,  bat 
remain  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  the  dangers  to  which  the 
citizens  are  exposed  ? 
1 106.   To        He  cannot,  indeed,  be  subject  to  those  burdens  that  hare 
what  bur-     Qjjiy  ^  relation  to  the  quality  of  citizens ;  but  he  ought  to 
dens  they     ^^^^  j^  sLaro  of  all  the  others.     Beins  exempted  from  servinf 

axe  suDjeot.    .,  .,..  •»    n  •  i  ij«ji»v 

m  the  militia,  and  from  paying  those  taxes  ^destined  for  toe 
support  of  the  rights  of  the  nation,  he  will  pay  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  provisions,  merchandise,  &c.,  and,  in  a  word, 
every  thing  that  has  only  a  relation  to  his  residence  in  the 
country,  or  to  the  affairs  which  brought  him  thither. 
§  107.   Fo-      The  citizen  or  the  subject  of  a  state  who  absents  himself 
reignera       fo^  ^  ^[j^q  without  any  intention  to  abandon  the  society  of 
members  of  ^^^^  he  is  a  member,  does  not  lose  his  privilege  by  his  diy 
their  own     scuce :   he  preserves  his  rights,  and  remains  bound  by  the 
nation.        same  obligations.     Being  received  in  a  foreign  country,  in 
virtue  of  the  natural  society,  the  communication,  and  com- 
merce which  nations  are  obliged  to  cultivate  with  each  other 
(Prelim.  §§  11, 12 ;  Book  II.  §  21),  he  ought  to  be  considered 
there  as  a  member  of  his  own  nation,  and  treated  as  such. 
}  108.   The      The  state,  which,  ought  to  respect  the  rights  of  other  na 
state  has  no  tions,  and  in  general  those  of  all  mankind,  cannot  arrogate 
^^peraon    *^  herself  any  power  over  the  person  of  a  foreigner,  who, 
of  a  foreign- though  ^^  ^^  entered  her  territory,  has  not  become  her  sab- 
er; (112)      ject.     The  foreigner  cannot  pretend  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of 
living  in  the  country  without  respecting  the  laws :  if  he  vio- 
lates  them,  he  is   punishable  as  a  disturber  of  the   public 
peace,  and  guilty  of  a  crime  against  the  society  in  which  he 
lives :  but  he  is  not  obliged  to  submit,  like  the  subjects,  to  all 
the  commands  of  the  sovereign :  and,  if  such  things  are  re- 


(112)    Buty  in    ancient    times,    the  able  claim,  or  eren  a  demand  at  lav  b 

Chancellor  had  jurisdiction,  by  writ  of  nature  of  an   accouut,  either   apoa  a 

ne  exeat,   to  restrain  a  foreigner  or  a  contract  or  transaction  entered  into  ib 

British  subject  from  going  abroad  and  the  foreign  country,  and  although  by 

communicating  intelligence  to  an  ene-  the  lex  loci  the  foreigner  could  not  baT> 

my,  or  otherwise  injurious  to  this  state,  been  arrested,  (Flack  ▼.  Holm,  1  Jae.  A 

And  the  Court  of  Chancery,  fron  more  W.  405 ;    but  see   De   Carnert  t.  Ct- 

to  more,  have  assumed  and  established  tonne,  4  Yes.  577) ;  and  it  is  now  9«t- 

a  jurisdiction  over  foreigners  in  favour  tied,  that  at  law,  a  foreigner  may  be 

of  a  private  subject,-  so  that,  if  a  fo-  arrested  in   this   country  for  a  forvigr 

reigner  bo  here,  and  be  about  to  depart,  debt,  though  he  could  not   hare  bc«« 

he  may  be  restrained  and  compelled  to  imprisoned  in  his  own  country.     {De  h 

give  security  for  satisfying  any  equit-  Vega  v.  Vianna,  1  Bom.  A  Ad<4ph.  2S4  } 
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4(aired  of  him  as  he  is  unwilling  to  perform,  he  may  quit  the  book  n. 
country.  He  is  free  at  all  times  to  leave  it ;  nor  have  we  a  ^^^'  ^"^ 
right  to  detain  him,  except  for  a  time,  and  for  very  particu- 
lar reasons,  as,  for  instance,  an  apprehension,  in  war  time, 
lest  such  foreigner,  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  country 
and  of  the  fortified  places,  should  communicate  his  know- 
ledge to  the  enemy.  (113)  From  the  voyjiges  of  the  Dutch 
to  the  East  Indies,  we  learn  that  the  kings  of  Corea  forcibly 
detain  foreigners  who  are  shipwrecked  on  their  coast ;  and 
Bodinus  assures  us,"*"  that  a  custom  so  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations  was  practised  in  his  time  in  iBthiopia,  and  even  in 
Muscovy.  This  is  at  once  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  indivi- 
duals, and  of  those  of  the  state  to  which  th^y  belong.  Things 
have  been  greatly  changed  in  Russia ;  a  single  reign — that 
of  Peter  the  Great — ^has  placed  that  vast  empire  in  the  rank 
of  civilized  nations. 

The  property  of  an  individual  does  not  cease  to  belong  to  2 109.  nor 
him  on  account  of  his  being  in  a  foreign  country;  it  still  con-®^®'^'*P'*" 
Btitutes  a  part  of  the  aggregate  wealth  of  his  nation  (§  81).  ^^^' 
Any  power,  therefore,  which  the  lord  of  the  territory  mi^ht  [  176  ] 
claiu«  o\er  the  property  of  a  foreigner  would  be  equally  de- 
rogatory to  the  rights  of  the  individual  owner  and  to  those 
of  the  nation  of  which  he  is  a  member.  (114) 

Since  the  foreigner  still  continues  to  be  a  citizen  of  his  i  no.  Who 
own  country,  and  a  member  of  his  own  nation  (§  107),  the  *r®  *^*  ^•'" 
property  he  leaves  at,  his  death  in  a  foreign  country  ought  ^^  *  ^^^s*^- 
naturally  to  devolve  to  those  who  are  his  heirs  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  state  of  which  he  is  a  member.     But,  not- 
withstanding this  general  rule,  his  immovable  effects  are  to 
be  disposed  of  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country  where 
they  are  situated.     (See  §  103.) 

As  the  right  of  making  a  will,  or  of  disposing  of  his  for-  i  m.    J^^ai 
tune  in  case  of  death,  is  a  right  resulting  from  property.,  it  ^^  ™?^^' 
cannot,  without  injustice,  be  taken  from  a  foreigner.     The*''^ 
foreigner,  therefore,  by  natural  right,  has  the  liberty  of  mak- 
ing a  will.     But,  it  is  asked,  by  what  laws  he  is  ot>liged  to 
regulate  himself,  either  in  the  form  of  his  testament,  or  in 
the  disposal  of  his  property.     1.  As  to  the  form  or  solemni- 
ties appointed  to  settle  the  validity  of  a  will,  it  appears  that 
the  testator  ought  to  observe  those  that  are  established  in  the 
country  w^here  he  makes  it,  unless  it  be  otherwise  ordained 
by  the  laws  of  the  state  of  which  he  is  a  member ;  in  which 


(113)  Bat  see  anUf  105,  and  note.  (1 15)  Ante,  167,  and  note  ;   and  see 
*  In  his  Republic,  book  L  ehap.  tL  Val^I  cited,  Anstruther  ▼.  Okalmer,  2 

(114)  But  epeoifie  perfonnance  of  an  Sim.  Rep.  4;  bat  see  Trotter  ▼.  Trotter, 
agreement  relating  to  the  boandaries  3  Wils.  A  Shaw,  407, 414,  and  ante,  167, 
of  two  provinces  in  Amierica,  may  be  en-  in  notes ;  and  see  Anon.  9  Mod.  66 ; 
forced  by  bill  in  chancery  in  England,  Bovoania^  ▼.  JHeew,  Pre.  Ch.  677,  ante, 
if  the  partiefi  be  within  the  jurisdiction  173,  note. 

(Penn  T.  Baltimore,  1  Ves.  sen.  444.^ 
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BOOK  n.  case,  he  will  be  obliged  to  observe  the  forms  which  they  pre- 
QHAP.  Tin,  scrii)^^  if  Jig  would  validly  dispose  of  the  property  he  pos- 
sesses in  his  own  country.  I  speak  here  of  a  will  which  is 
to  be  opened  in  the  place  where  the  person  dies ;  for,  if  a  in- 
Teller  makes  his  will,  and  sends  it  home  under  seal,  it  is  the 
same  thing  as  if  it  had  been  written  at  home ;  and,  in  this 
.  case,  it  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  his  own  country.  2.  As  to 
the  bequests  themselves,  we  have  already  observed  that  thoge 
which  relate  to  immovables  ought  to  be  conformable  to  the 
laws  of  the  country  where  those  immovables  are  situated. 
The  foreign  testator  cannot  dispose  of  the  goods,  movable  or  im- 
movable, which  he  possesses  in  his  own  country,  otherwise  than 
in  a  manner  conforpiable  to  the  laws  of  that  country.  But,  a& 
to  movable  goods,  specie,  and  other  effects  which  he  possesses 
elsewhere,  which  he  has  with  him,  or  which  follow  his  person, 
we  ought  to  distinguish  between  the  local  laws,  whose  effect 
cannot  extend  beyond  the  territory,  and  those  laws  which 
peculiarly  affect  the  character  of  citizen.  The  foreigner,  re- 
maining a  citizen  of  his  own  country,  is  still  bound  by  thoee 
last-mentioned  laws,  wherever  he  happens  to  be,  and  is  obliged 
to  conform  to  them  in  the  disposal  of  his  personal  propertj* 
and  all  his  movables  whatsoever.  The  laws  of  this  kini 
made  in  the  country  where  he  resides  at  the  time,  but  of 
which  he  is  not  a  citizen,  are  not  obligatory  with  respect  to 
'him.  Thus,  a  man  who  makes  his  will,  and  dies  in  a  foreign 
country,  cannot  deprive  his  widow  of  the  part  of  his  movable 
effects  assigned  to  that  widow  by  the  laws  of  his  own  countrr. 
A  Genevan,  obliged  by  the  law  of  Geneva  to  leave  a  dividend 
of  his  personal  property  to  his  brothers  or  his  cousins,  if  thej 
[  176  ]  be  his  next  heirs,  cannot  deprive  them  of  it  by  making  h^ 
will  in  a  foreign  country,  while  he  continues  a  citizen  of  Ge- 
neva; but,  a  foreigner  dying  at  Geneva  is  not  obliged,  in  this 
respect,  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  republic.  The  caae  b 
quite  otherwise  with  respect  to  local  laws :  they  regulate  what 
may  be  done  in  the  territory,  and  do  not  extend  beyond  it. 
The  testator  is  no  longer  subject  to  them  when  he  is  out  of 
the  territory ;  and  they  do  not  affect  that  part  of  his  property 
which  is  also  out  of  it.  The  foreigner  is  obliged  to  observe 
those  laws,  in  the  country  where  he  makes  his  will,  with  re- 
spect to  the  goods  he  possesses  there.  Thus,  an  inhabitant 
of  Neufchatel,  to  whom  entails  are  forbidden  in  his  own  coun- 
try with  respect  tc  the  property  he  possesses  there,  freely 
makes  an  entail  of  the  estate  he  possesses  out  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  country,  if  he  dies  in  a  place  where  entails  are 
allowed ;  and,  a  foreigner  making  a  will  at  Neufchatel,  can- 
not make  an  entail  of  even  the  movable  property  he  possesses 
there, — unless,  indeed,  we  may  suppose  that  his  movable  pro- 
perty is  excepted  by  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
I  lis.  E»  What  we  have  established  in  the  three  preceding  sections 
0h«»tae«      is  sufficient  to  show  with  how  little  justice  the  crown,  in  some 
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states,  lays  claim  to  the  effects  left  there  by  a  foreigner  at  booh  n. 
his  death.  This  )  ractice  is  founded  on  what  is  called  eseheca-  ^^^^'  ^'"' 
age,  by  which  foreigners  are  excluded  from  all  inheritances  (or  dootrin* 
in  the  state,  either  of  the  property  of  a  citizen  or  that  of  an  oJ^>»»<v«'> 
alien,  and,  consequently,  cannot  be  appointed  heirs  by  will,  ^  ' 
nor  receive  any  legacy.  Grotius  justly  observes,  that  this 
law  has  descended  to  us  from  those  ages  when  foreigners  were 
almost  considered  as  enemies.*  Even  after  the  Romans  were 
become  a  very  polite  and  learned  people,  they  could  not  ac- 
custom themselves  to  consider  foreigners  as  men  entitled  to 
any  right  in  common  with  them.  "Those  nations,"  says 
Pomponius,  the  civilian,  "with  whom  we  have  neither  friend- 
ship, nor  hospitality,  nor  alliance,  are  not,  therefore,  our  ene- 
mies ;  yet,  if  any  thing  belonging  to  us  falls  into  their  hands, 
it  becomes  their  property ;  our  free  citizens  become  slaves  to 
them ;  and  they  are  on  the  same  terms  with  respect  to  us.*'f 
We  cannot  suppose  that  so  wise  a  people  retained  such  inhu- 
man laws  with  any  other  view  than  that  of  a  necessary  reta- 
liation, as  they  could  not  otherwise  obtain  satisfaction  from 
barbarous  nations,  with  whom  they  had  no  connection  or  trea- 
ties existing.  Bodinus  shows,  J  that  escheatageis  derived  from 
these  worthy  sources !  It  has  been  successively  mitigated,  or 
even  abolished,  in  most  civilized  states.  The  emperor  Fre- 
deric II.  first  abolished  it  by  an  edict,  which  permitted  all 
foreigners  dying  within  the  limits  of  the  empire  to  dispose 
of  their  substance  hy  willj  or^  if  they  clied  i^itestate^  to  have  • 
their  nearest  relatione  for  Jieirs.X  But  Bodinus  complains 
that  this  edict  is  but  ill  executed.  Why  does  there  still  re-  [  177  ] 
main  any  vestige  of  so  barbarous  a  law  in  Europe,  which  is 
now  so  enlightened  and  so  full  of  humanity  ?  The  law  of 
nature  cannot  suffer  it  to  be  put  in  practice  except  by  way 
of  retaliation.  This  is  the  use  made  of  it  by  the  king  of  Po- 
land in  his  hereditary  states.  Escheatage  is  established  in 
Saxony;  but  the  sovereign  is  so  just  and  equitable,  that  he 
enforces  it  only  against  those  nations  which  subject  the  Saxons 
to  a  similar  law. 

The  right  of  traite  foraine  (called  in  Latin  jus  detracttis)  J  lis.    Tht 
is  more  conformable  to  justice  and  the  mutual  obligation  of  "K^*  ^^ 
nations.     We  give  this  name  to  the  right  by  virtue  of  which  "■***'•-'"• 
the  sovereign  retains  a  modera':e  portion  of  the  property 
dither  of  citizens  or  aliens  which  is  sent  out  of  his  territories 
to  pass  into  the  hands  of  foreigners.     As  the  exportation  of 


ratneb 


(116)  As  to  alienage  in  general,  and  the  same,  notwithstanding  a  subsequent 

the     jealous    prorisions     in     England  war — Sulton  y.  SuUotif  1  Buss.  A  M7I. 

against  foreigners,  see  1  Ohitty's  Com-  Rep.  663. 

mercial  Law,  108  to  169.    See  ezeep-        *  De  Jure  Belli  et  Paois,  lib.  iL  cap. 

tions  in  treaty  with  America,  and  de-  tI.  {  14. 

cisions  thereon  with  respect  to  Ame-        f  Digott,  lib.  xliz.  tit  zr.    De  Oap-  - 

rioans  who  were    seised   of  lands  in  tivis,  et  PostUmin. 
Oreat  Britain,  being  aillowed  to  retain        X  ^^  BepubUe,  book  L  chap.  tL 
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BOOK  If.    that  property  is  a  loss  to  the  state,  she  may  fairly  receive  u 
CHAP.  Yi»._  equitable  compensation  for  it. 

g  114.    im-  \    Every  state  has  the  liberty  of  granting   or  refusing  to 
iuo\abie      foreigners  the  power  of  possessing  lands  or  other  immovable 
pi.s8C85od     property  within  her  territory.  (117)     If  she  grants  them  that 
b^  an  alien,  privilege,  all  such  property  possessed  by  aliens  remains  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  and  laws  of  the  country,  and  to  the 
same  taxes  as  other  property  of  the  same  kind.     The  author- 
ity of  the  sovereign  extends  over  the  whole  territory ;  and  it 
would  be  absurd  to  except  some  parts  of  it,  on  account  of 
their  being  possessed  by  foreigners.     If  the  sovereign  does 
not  permit  aliens  to  possess  immovable  property,  nobody  hu 
a  right  to  complain  of  such  prohibition ;  for,  he  may  hate 
very  good  reasons  for  ncting  in  this  manner:  and,  as  foreigners 
cannot  claim  any  right  in  his  territories  (§  79),  they  ought 
not  to  take  it  amiss  that  he  makes  use  of  his  power  and  of 
his  rights  in  the  manner  which  he  thinks  roost  for  the  ad\*aD- 
tage  of  the  state.     And,  as  the  sovereign  may  refnse  to 
foreigners  the  privilege  of  possessing  immovable  property,  be 
is  doubtless  at  liberty  to  forbear  granting  it  except  with  cer- 
tain conditions  annexed. 
1 115.  Mar-     There  exists  no  natural  impediment  to  prevent  foreigners 
^^^'^\,^  from  contracting  marriages  in  the  state.     But,  if  these  mar- 

(117)  By  the  manioipal  law  of  Great  disooTeiy  filed  to  aecertain  whether  hi 

Britain,  no  alien  can  inherit  or  hold  has  parchased  land.     {I}upU$9a  j.  J^ 

real  property.     Thos,  Doe  v.  Aeklatn,  tomey-Oenertil,  1  Bro.  P.  0.415;  3Ve& 

2  Bar.  A   Creu.  799,  eitablishes  that  286.) 

a  person  bom  in  the  United   Statei,  (118)  The  validxtj    of  a  marnp 

since    1783,  when   the   two   countries  celebrated  in   a  foreign  eonntry  jsm 

were  separated,  cannot  inherit  lands  in  be  determined  in  an  English  coort  by 

England ;  and  the  same  point  was  after-  the   lex  loei  where  the  marriage  va« 

wards  decided  in  Doe  d.  Aitehmuty  T.  solemnised ;  and,  therefore,  on  s  pi«i 

MuleaBter,  6  Bam.  A  Ores.  771.     To  pf  coverture,  where  the   parties,  v^ 

this  rule  some  exemptions  have  been  oo-  were  British  subjects,  were  married  is 

casionally  introduced  by  express  treaty  France,  it  was  held,  that,  if  the  was- 

intended  to  be  permanent,  as  regards  riage  would  not  be  ralid  in  ihst  eou- 

such  exception,  and  strengthened   by  try,  according    to   the    monidpal  h> 

statute;   as  under  the  treat;'  of  1794,  there,  it  would  not  be  Talid  in  ;bii 

between   Great    Britain   and  America,  country.      It  was    eren    further  beli 

and  the  act  87  Geo.  III.  c.  97,  under  that  a  printed  copy  of  the  "  Cinq  Oidn 

which  American  citkens  who  held  lands  of   France,  produced    by  the  Freoik 

in  Great  Britain,  on  28  Oct.  1795,  and  vice-consul    resident  in    Londoo,  par- 

their  heirs  and  assigns,  vn  at  oU  Hmee  chased  by  him  at  a  bookseller't  ^ 

to  be  considered,  so  far  as  regards  ikoee  in  Paris,  was  properly  received  i£  erl- 

landa,  not  as  aliens,  but  as  native  sub-  dence  of  the  law  of  France  upon  vhi^*^ 

Jects  of  Great  Britain,  and  this,  not-  the  court  would  act ;  aad  Abbott,  C.  J. 

withstanding    a    subsequent  war  and  said :   The    general  rule    certatnlT  u» 

the  adherence  of  the  citizen  to  Ame-  that  the  written  law  of  a  foreign  eooe- 

rica  whilst  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  try  must  be  proved   by  an  exsntiojd 

(Sutton  V.  Sutton,  1   Russ.  A  M.  66.3),  copy  thereof  before   it  can   he  viH 

and  the  consequent  confliction  of  duties  upon  in  an  English  court;  bat,  acford- 

as  regards  the  American  citizen  ae'ued  ing  to  my  recollection,  printed  boob 

r.f  such  estate.    But,  as  alienage  sub-  upan  the  subject  of  the  law  of  i^p«'> 

jects  no  party  to  any  indictment   ir  pc-  were    referred    to   and  mied  opes  ^ 

nalty,  an  alien  must  answer  a  />ill  of  argument  in  Sir  Thomaw  PidoHtOft, 
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riages  are  found  prejudicial  or  dangerous  to  a  nation,  she  has  book  n. 
a  right,  and  is  even  in  duty  bound  to  prohibit  them,  or  to  <^»^^-^^°'- 
subject  to  certain  conditions  the  permission  to  contract  them : 
and,  as  it  belongs  to  the  nation  or  to  her  sovereign  to  deter- 
mine what  appears  most  conducive  ID  the  welfare  of  the  state, 
other  nations  ought  to  acquiesce  in  the  regulations  which  any 
sovereign  state  has  made  on  this  head.  Citizens  are  almost 
everywhere  forbid  to  marry  foreign  wives  of  a  different  religion ; 
and  in  many  parts  of  Switzerland  a  citizen  cannot  marry  a 
foreign  woman,  unless^he  prove  that  she  brings  him  in  mar- 
riage a  certain  sum  fixed  by  the  law. 


CHAP.  IX.  [  178  ] 

OP  THE   RIGHTS  RETAINED  ^Y  ALL  NATIONS   AFTER  THE         chap,  ix. 
INTRODUCTION   OP  DOMAIN  AND   PROPERTY. 

IF  an  obligation,  as  we  have  before  observed,  gives  a  right ;  ii«.  what 
to  those  things  without  which  it  cannot  be  fulfilled,  every  ab-  "f®  ^^ 
solute,  necessary,  and  indispensable  obligation  produces  id"*?^^^ 
this  manner  rights  equally  absolute,  necessary,  and  indefea-  ^nnot™r 
sible.     Nature  imposes  no  obligations  on  men  without  giving  depriTed. 
them  the  means  of  fulfilling  them.     They  have  an  absolute 
right  to  the  necessary  use  of  those  means :  nothing  can  deprive 
them  of  that  right,  as  nothing  can  dispense  with  their  fulfilling 
their  natural  obligations. 

In  the  primitive  state  of  communion,  men  had,  without  dis-;  117.  Rigbt 
tinction,  a  right  to  the  use  of  every  thing,  as  far  as  was  ne-  f^  remain- 
sessary  to  the  discharge  of  their  natural  obligations.     And,  "*?  ^^™  *^* 
as  nothing  could  deprive  them  of  this  right,  the  introduction  g^  ofcom- 
of  domain  and  property  could  not  take  place  without  leaving  munion. 
to  every  man  the  necessary  use  of  things, — ^that  is  to  say, 
the  use  absolutely  required  for  the  fulfilment  of  natural  obli- 
gations.    We  cannot,  then,  suppose  the  introduction  to  have 
taken   place  without   this  tacit  restriction,  that  every  man 
should  still  preserve  some  right  to  the  things  subjected  to  pro- 
perty, in  those  cases  where,  without  this  right,  he  would  re- 
main absolutely  deprived  of  the  necessary  use  of  things  of  this 
nature.     This  right  is  a  necessary  remnant  of  the  primitive 
state  of  communion. 

Notwithstanding   the   domain  of  nations,  therefore,  each  i  us.  Right 
nation  still  retains  some  right  to  what  is  possessed  by  others,  "^■i'*®^  }y 
in  those  cases  where  she  would  find  herself  deprived  of  the  *^  ^^^^^ 

ad  eyidence  of  the  law  of  that  coantry,  of  Pnmoe.  {Lawn  ▼.  HiggiM,  1  Dowl- 
and,  therefore,  I  shall  aot  upon  that  ing  A  Rylaod,  NL  Pri.  Oases,  38;  8 
anthority,  and  receive  the  printed  r  py  Stark.  Rep.  176,  S.  C. ;  ButUr  y,  Frtt- 
now  prodaced  as  endttnoe  of  the  nw    man,  Ambl.  303.) 
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BOOK  n.    necessary  use  of  certain  things  if  she  were  to  be  absolut^lj 
CHAP.  IX.  (jgbarred  from  using  them  by  the  consideration  of  their  be- 


oroperty  of  jjjg  other  people's  property.  We  Dught  carefully  to  weigh 
**^  ®"*        every  circumstance  in  order  to  make  a  just  application  of 

this  principle.  • 

^  119.  Right  I  say  the  same  of  the  right  of  nece%9ity.  We  thus  call  the 
of  neoesaity.  right  which  necessity  alone  gives  to  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain actions  that  are  otherwise  unlawful,  when,  without  these 
actions,  it  is  impossible  to  fulfil  an  indispensable  obligation. 
But  it  is  carefully  to  be  noted,  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  obli- 
gation  must  really  be  an  indispensable  one,  and  the  act  in 
question  the  only  means  of  fulfilling  that  obligation.  If 
either  of  these  conditions  be  wanting,  the  right  of  necessity 
does  not  exist  on  the  occasion.  We  may  see  these  subjects 
discussed  in  treatises  on  the  law  of  nature,  and  particularly 
in  that  of  Mr.  Wolf.  I  confine  myself  here  to  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  those  principles  whose  aid  is  necessary  to  us  in  de- 
[  179  ]  veloping  th^  rights  of  nations. 

2  120.  Right  The  earth  wa3  designed  to  feed  its  inhabitants ;  and  he  who 
of  procuring  jg  },^  want  of  every  thing  is  not  obliged  to  starve  because  all 
brforoo"*  property  is  vested  in  others.  When,  therefore,  a  nation  ia 
(119)  in  absolute  want  of  provisions,  she  may  compel  her  neigh- 

bours who  have  more  than  they  want  for  themselves  to  supply 
her  with  a  share  of  them,  at  a  fair  price ;  she  may  even  tal^e 
it  by  force,  if  they  will  not  sell  it.  Extreme  necessity  re- 
vives the  primitive  communion,  the  abolition  of  which  ought 
to  deprive  no  person  of  the  necessaries  of  life  f§  117).  fte 
same  right  belongs  to  individuals,  when  a  foreign  nation  re- 
fuses them  a  just  assistance.  Captain  Bontekoe,  a  Dutchman, 
having  lost  his  vessel  at  sea,  escaped  in  his  boat,  with  a  part 
of  his  crew,  and  landed  on  an  Indian  coast,  where  the  bar- 
barous inhabitants  refusing  him  provisions,  the  Dutch  obtained 
«  them  sword  in  hand.* 

2 121.  Right  In  the  same  manner,  if  a  nation  has  a  pressing  want  of  the 
of  making  ghipg^  wagons,  horscB,  or  even  the  personal  labour  of  foreign- 
thhigs  that  ®^'  ^^®  ™*y  make  use  of  them,  either  by  free  consent  or  by 
belong  to  force,  provided  that  the  proprietors  be  not  under  the  same 
others.  (119)  necessity.     But,  as  she  has  no  more  right  to  these  things  than 

necessity  gives  her,  she  ought  to  pay  for  the  use  she  makes 
of  them,  if  she  has  the  means  of  paying.  The  practice  of 
Europe  is  conformable  to  this  maxim.  In  cases  of  necessity, 
a  nation  sometimes  presses  foreign  vessels  which  happen  to 
be  in  her  ports ;  but  she  pays  a  compensation  for  the  services 
performed  by  them. 

2 122.  Right  Let  us  say  a  few  words  on  a  more  singular  case,  since  au- 
of  oairying  thors  have  treated  of  it — ^a  case  in  which  at  present,  people 

•flf  women. __. 

(119)  See  the  doctrine  of  Preemption,        ♦  Bonketoo's  Voyage,  in  the  Voy»g«f 
1  Ghitty'8  Com.  Law,  103, 104,  105,  446,    of  the  Dutch  to  the  East  Indie«. 
447. 
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are  never  reduced  to  employ,  force.  A  nation  cannot  preserve  bv.ok  n. 
and  perpetuate  itself,  except  by  propagation.  A  nation  of  — ^Z.-i£i 
men  has,  therefore,  a  right  to  procure  women,  who  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  its  preservation ;  and  if  its  neighbours,  who 
have  a  redundancy  of  females,  refu^  to  give  some  of  them  in 
marriage  to  those  men,  the  latter  may  justly  have  recourse 
to  force.  We  have  a  famous  example  of  this  in  the  rape  of  the 
Sabine  women.*  But,  though  a  nation  is  allowed  to  procure 
for  itself,  even  by  force  of  arms,  the  liberty  of  obtaining 
women  in  marriage,  no  woman  in  particular  can  be  constrained 
in  her  choice,  nor  become,  by  right,  the  wife  of  a  man  who 
carries  her  off  by  force — a  circumstance  which  has  not  been 
attended  to  by  those  who  have  decided,  without  restriction, 
that  the  Romans  did  not  commit  an  act  of  injustice  on  that  oc- 
casion, f  It  is  true  that  the  Sabine  women  submitted  to  their 
fate  with  a  good  grace ;  and,  when  their  nation  took  up  arms 
to  avenge  them,  it  sufficiently  appeared,  from  the  ardour  with 
which  those  women  rushed  between  the  combatants,  that  they 
willingly  acknowledged  the  Romans  for  their  lawful  husbands. 

We  may  further  add,  that,  if  the  Romans,  as  many  pretend, 
were  originally  only  a  band  of  robbers  united  under  Romulus, 
they  did  not  form  a  true  nation,  or  a  legitimate  state ;  the  [  180  ") 
neighbouring  nations  had  a  just  right  to  refuse  them  ^vomen ; 
and  the  law  of  nature,  which  approvers  no  civil  society  but 
such  as  is  legitimate,  did  not  require  them  to  furnish  that 
society  of  vagabonds  and  robbers  with  the  means  of  perpetu- 
ating itself;  much  less  did  it  authorize  the  latter  to  procure 
those  means  by  force.  In  the  same  manner,  no  nation  was 
obliged  to  furnish  the  Amazons  with  males.  That  nation  of 
women,  if  it  ever  existed,  put  itself,  by  its  own  fault,  out  of  a 
condition  to  support  itself  without  foreign  assistance. 

The  right  of  passage  is  also  a  remnant  of  the  primitive  state  2 123.  Right 
of  communion,  in  which  the  entire  earth  was  common  to  all  ©f  pa««»g«i 
mankind,  and  the  passage  was  everywhere  free  to  each  indi-  ^^^^^ 
vidual  according  to  his  necessities.     Nobody  can  be  entirely 
deprived  of  this  right  (§  117) ;  but  the  exercise  of  it  is  limited 
by  the  introduction  of  domain  and  property :  since  they  have 
been  introduced,  we  cannot  exert  that  right  without  paying 
due  regard  to  the  private  rights  of  others.     The  effect  of  pro- 
perty is,  to  give  the  proprietor's  advantage  a  preference  over 
that  of  all  others.     When,  therefore,  the  owner  of  a  territory 
thinks  proper  to  refuse  you  admission  into  it,  you  must,  in 
order  to  enter  it  in  spite  of  him,  have  some  reason  more 


*  JAvj,  book  L  and  states  that  the  law  of  hamanitj 
j"  Wolfii  Jus  Gent.  J  841.  does  not  seem  to  oblige  us  to  grant  pas- 
(120)  See  folly  1  Chitty's  Com.  L.,  84 ;  sage  to  any  other  goods  except  such  asare 
Grotius,  book  ii.  chap.  ii.  p.  153,  states  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
that  a  nation  is  bound  to  grant  free  pas-  their  lift  to  whom  they  are  thus  con- 
sage  without  reserve  or  discretion.  But  veyed. — Puff,  book  iii.  chap.  iii.  \  % 
Puffendorf  appears  to  agree  with  Vattel,  p.  29. 
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BOOK  II.  cogent  than  all  his  reasons  to  the  contrary.  Such  is  the  riglit 
^HAP^ix.  ^f  necessity :  this  authorizes  an  act  on  your  part,  which  on 
other  occasions  would  be  unlawful,  viz.  an  infringement  of  the 
right  of  domain.  When  a  real  necessity  obliges  you  to  enter 
into  the  territory  of  others, — for  instance,  if  you  cannot  other- 
wise escape  from  imminent  danger,  or  if  you  have  no  other 
passage  for  procuring  the  means  of  subsistence,  or  those  of 
satisfying  some  other  indispensable  obligation, — ^you  may 
force  a  passage  when  it  is  unjustly  refused.  But,  if  an  equal 
necessity  obliges  the  proprietor  to  refuse  you  entrance,  he 
refuses  it  justly ;  and  his  right  is  paramount  to  yours.  Thus, 
a  vessel  driven  by  stress  of  weather  has  a  right  to  enter,  even 
by  force,  into  a  foreign  port.  But,  if  that  vessel  is  affected 
with  the  plague,  the  owner  of  the  port  may  fire  upon  it  and 
beat  it  off,  without  any  violation  either  of  justice,  or  even  of 
charity,  which,  in  such  a  case,  ought  doubtless  to  begin  at  home. 
;  124.  and  of  The  right  of  passage  through  a  country  would  in  most  cases 
procuring  \^q^  usclcss,  without  that  of  procuring  necessaries  at  a  Ur 
neceManes.  p,.i^g .  ^^^  ^^  )jg^y^  already  shown  (§  120)  that  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity it  is  lawful  to  take  provisions  even  by  force. 
2  125.  Right  In  speaking  of  exile  and  banishment,  we  have  ohserved 
of  dwelling  (Book  I.  §§  229—231)  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  dwell 
^mif* '^^^  somewhere  upon  earth.  What  we  have  shown  with  respect 
to  individuals  may  be  applied  to  whole  nations.  If  a  people 
are  driven  from  the  place  of  their  abode,  they  have  a  right  tc 
seek  a  retreat :  the  nation  to  which  they  make  applicatioo 
ought  then  to  grant  them  a  place  of  habitation,  at  least  for  a 
time,  if  she  has  not  very  important  reasons* for  a  refusal. 
But,  if  the  country  inhabited  by  this  nation  is  scarcely  suffi- 
cient for  herself,  she  is  under  no  obligation  to  allow  a  band 
of  foreigners  to  settle  in  it  for  ever :  she  may  even  dismiss 
t  181  ]  them  at  once,  if  it  be  not  convenient  to  her  to  grant  them  a 
permanent  settlement.  As  they  have  the  resource  of  seek- 
ing an  establishment  elsewhere,  they  cannot  claim  any  autho- 
rity from  the  right  of  necessity,  to  stay  in  spite  of  the  owners 
of  the  country.  But  it  is  necessary,  in  short,  that  these 
fugitives  should  find  a  retreat;  and,  if  everybody  rejects 
them,  they  will  be  justifiable  in  making  a  settlement  in  the 
first  country  where  they  find  land  enough  for  themaelvesy 
without  depriving  the  inhabitants  of  what  is  sufficient  for 
them.  But,  even  in  this  case,  their  necessity  gives  them  only 
the  right  of  habitation ;  and  they  are  bound  to  submit  to  all 
the  conditions,  not  absolutely  intolerable,  which  may  be  im- 
posed on  them  by  the  master  of  the  country, — such  as  pay- 
ing him  tribute,  becoming  his  subjects,  or  at  least  living  under 
his  protection,  and,  in  certain  respects,  depending  on  him. 
This  right,  as  well  as  the  two  preceding,  is  a  remnant  of  the 
primitive  state  of  communion. 
1 126.  We  have  been  occasionally  obliged  to  anticipate  the  subject 

Things  of    ^f  ^^  present  chapter,  in  order  to  follow  the  order  of  the 
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different  subjects  that  presented  themselves.    Thus,  in  speak-    book  n. 
ing  of  the  open  sea,  we  have  remarked  (Book  I.  §  281)  that 


CHAP.   IX. 


those  things,  the  use  of  which  is  inexhaustible,  cannot  fall  ^^»>«^  *^« 

haustible. 


under  the  domain  or  property  of  any  one;  because,  in  •that '^^^  "  "***" 


free  and  independent  state  in  wJiich  natui*e  has  produced 
them,  they  may  be  equally  useful  to  all  men.  And,  as  to 
those  things  even  which  in  other  respects  are  subject  to  do- 
main, if  their  use  is  inexhaustible,  they  remain  common  with 
respect  to  that  use.  Thus  a  river  may  be  subject  both  to  ^do- 
main and  empire ;  but,  in  quality  of  running  water,  it  remains 
commoA, — that  is  to  say,  the  owner  of  the  river  cannot  hin- 
der any  one  from  drinking  and  drawing  water  out  of  it. 
Thus,  the  sea,  even  in  those  parts  that  are  held  in  possession, 
being  sufficient  for  the  navigation  of  all  mankind,  he  who  has 
the  domain  cannot  refuse  a  passage  through  it  to  any  vessel 
from  which  he  has  nothing  to  fear.  But  it  may  happen,  by 
accident,  that  this  inexhaustible  use  of  the  thing  may  be 
justly  refused  by  the  owner,  when  people  cannot  take  advan- 
tage of  it  without  incommoding  him  or  doing  him  a  prejudice. 
For  instance,  if  you  cannot  come  to  my  river  for  water  without 
passing  over  my  land  and  damaging  the  crop  it  bears,  I  may  for 
that  reason  debar  you  from  the  inexhaustible  use  of  the  running 
water :  in  which  case,  it  is  but  through  accident  you  are  de- 
prived of  it.  This  leads  us  to  speak  of  another  right  which 
has  a  great  connection  with  that  just  mentioned,  and  is  even 
derived  from  it ;  that  is,  the  right  of  innocent  u%e. 

We  call  innocent  U9e^  or  inn4>cent  advantage,  that  which}  1:7.  High 
may  be  derive,    from  a  thing  without  causing  either  loss  or  of  innocent 
inconvenience  to  the  proprietor;  and  the  right  of  innocent^^^ 
use  is  the  right  we  have  to  that  advantage  or  use  which  may 
be  made  of  things  belonging  to  another,  without  causing  him 
either  loss  or  inconvenience.     I  have  said  that  this  right  is 
derived  from  the  right  to  things  of  which  the  use  is  inex- 
haustible.    In  fact,  a  thing  that  may  be  useful  to  any  one  [  182  1 
without  loss  or  inconvenience  to  the  owner,  is,  in  this  respect, 
inexhaustible  in  the  use ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  law 
of  nature  still  allows  all  men  a  right  to  it  notwithstanding 
the  introduction  of  domain  and  property.     Nature,  who  de- 
signs her  gifts  for  the  common  advantage  of  mankind,  does  not 
allow  us  to  prevent  the  application  of  those  gifts  to  a  useful 
purpose  which  they  may  be  made  to  serve  without  any  preju- 
dice to  the  proprietor,  and  without  any  diminution  of  the 
utility  and  advantages  he  is  capable  of  deriving  from  his  rights. 


thing  that  belongs  to  him  will  ^*^ 
BOt  be  attended  with  damage  or  inconvenience.  If  others 
should  presume  to  decide  on  the  occasion,  and,  in  case  of  re- 
fusal, to  compel  the  proprietor,  he  would  be  no  longer  master 
of  h^  own  property.    It  may  frequently  happen  that  the 
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BOOK  n.    person  who  wishes  to  derive  advantage  from  a  thing  shall 
CHAP.  IX.  j^^p^  ijjjg  jj^QQ  Qf  j^  perfectly  innocent,  though  it  is  not  bo  m 

fact^;  and  if,  in  sdch  case,  he  attempts  to  force  the  proprietor, 
he  exposes  himself  to  the  risk  of  committing  an  act  of  injus- 
tice ;  nay,  he  actually  commits  one,  since  he  infringes  the 
owner's  right  to  judge  of  what  is  proper  to  be  done  on  the 
occasion.     In  all  cases,  therefore,  which  admit  of  any  doubt, 
we  have  only  an  imperfect  right  to  the  innocent  use  of  things 
that  belong  to  others. 
i  129.  and       But,  when  the  innocence  of  the  use  is  evident,  and  abso- 
in  cases  not  lutely  indubitable,  the  refusal  is  an  injury.     For,  in  'additia 
doubtful.      ^Q  ^  manifest  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  party  by  whom 
that  innocent  use  is  required,  such  refusal  is  moreover  a  tes- 
timony of  an  injurious  disposition  of  hatred  or  contempt  for 
him.    To  refuse  a  merchant-ship  the  liberty  of  passing  through 
a  strait,  to  fishermen  that  of  drying  their  nets  on  the  sea- 
shore, or  of  watering  at  a  river,  is  an  evident  infringement 
of  the  right  they  have  to  the  innocent  use  of  things  in  thoie 
cases.     But  in  every  case,  if  we  are  not  pressed  by  necessity, 
we  may  ask  the  owner  his  reasons  for  the  refusal,  and  if  he 
gives  none,  We  may  consider  him  as  an  unjust  man ;  or  an 
enemy,  with  whom  we  are  to  act  according  to  the  rules  of 
prudence.     In  general,  we  should  regulate  our  sentiments  asa 
conduct  towards  him,  according  to  the  greater  or  lesser  weight 
of  the  reasons  on  which  he  acts. 
2 130.   Ex-      All  nations  do  therefore  still  retain  a  general  right  to  the 
erciae  of  this  innoccnt  use  of  things  that  are  under  the  domain  of  any  one 
tween  na-    ^^^i^^J^^al  nation.     But,  in  the  particular  application  of  this 
tions.  ^ight,  it  is  the  nation  in  whom  the  property  is  vested  that  i? 

to  determine  whether  the  use  which  others  wish  to  mbke  ot 
what  belongs  to  her  be  really  innocent :  and,  if  she  gives 
them  a  denial,  she  ought  to  allege  her  reasons ;  as  she  ma5i 
not  deprive  others  of  their  right  from  mere  caprice.  All  this 
is  founded  in  justice :  for,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
innocent  use  of  things  is  not  comprehended  in  the  domain,  or 
[  188  ]  the  exclusive  property.  The  domain  gives  only  the  right  of 
judging,  in  particular  cases,  whether  the  use  be  really  inno- 
cent. Now,  .he  who  judges  ought  to  have  his  reasons;  and 
he  should  mention  them,  if  he  would  have  us  think  that  be 
forms  any  judgment,  and  not  that  he  acts  from  caprice  or  ill- 
nature.  All  this,  I  say,  is  founded  in  justice.  In  the  next 
chapter,  we  shall  see  the  line  of  conduct  which  a  nation  is, 
b^  her  duty  to  other  nations,  bound  to  observe  in  the  eier- 
cise  of  her  rights. 
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BOOK  n. 
CHAP.  Z. 


CHAP,  X. 

HOW  A  NATION  IS  TO  USE  HER  RIGHT  OF  DOMAIN,  IN  ORDER 
TO  DISCHARGE  HER  DUTIES  TOWARDS  OTHER  NATIONS,  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  THE  INNOCENT  USE  OF  THINGS. 

SES^CE  the  law  of  nations  treats  as  weU  of  the  duties  of  i  131.  Ge 
states  as  of  their  rights,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  we  have  ex-  "**"J  ^^^ 
plained,  on  the  subject  of  innocent  use,  what  all  nations  have  prietor?*"* 
a  right  to  require  from  the  proprietor :  we  are  now  to  con- 
sider what  influence  his  duties  to  others  ought  to  have  on  the 
proprietor's  conduct.  As  it  belongs  to  him  to  judge  whether 
the  use  be  really  innocent,  and  not  productive  of  any  detri- 
ment or  inconvenience  to  himself,  he  ought  not  to  give  a  re- 
fusal unless  it  be  grounded  upon  real  and  substantial  reasons : 
this  is  a  maxim  of  equity :  he  ought  not  even  to  stop  at  trifles, 
— a  slight  loss,  or  any  little  inconvenience :  humanity  forbids 
this  ;  and  the  mutual  love  which  men  owe  to  each  other,  re- 
quires greater  sacrifices.  It  would  certainly  be  too  great  a 
deviation  from  that  universal  benevolence  which  ought  to  unite 
the  human  race,  to  refuse  a  considerable  advantage  to  an  in- 
dividual, or  to  a  whole  nation,  whenever  the  grant  of  it  might 
happen  to  be  productive  of  the  most  trifling  loss  or  the  slight- 
est inconvenience  to  ourselves.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  a 
nation  ought  on  all  occasions  to  regulate  her  conduct  by  rea- 
sons proportioned  to  the  advantages  and  necessities  of  others, 
and  to  reckon  as  nothing  a  small  expense  or  a  supportable 
inconvenience,  when  great  good  will  thence  result  to  another 
nation.  But  she  is  under  no  obligation  to  incur  heavy  ex- 
penses or  embarrassments,, for  the  sake  of  furnishing  others 
with  the  use  of  any  thing,  when  such  use  is  neither  necessary 
nor  of  any  great  utility  to  them.  The  sacrifice  we  here  require 
is  not  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  nation : — ^it  is  natural 
to  think  that  the  others  will  behave  in  the  same  manner  in 
return  ;  and  how  great  the  advantages  that  will  result  to  all 
states  from  such  a  line  of  conduct ! 

The  introduction  of  property  cannot  be  supposed  tohave2i82.   In- 
deprived  nations  of  the  general  right  of  traversing  the  earth  nocent  pas- 
for  the  purposes  of  mutual  intercourse,  of  carrying  on  com- "***•  ^^^^^ 
merce  with  each  other,  and  for  other  just  reasons.     It  is  only 
on  particular  occasions,  when  the  owner  of  a  country  thinks 
it  would  be  prejudicial  or  dangerous  to  allow  a  passage  through  [  184  ] 
it,  that  he  ought  to  refuse  permission  to  pass.     He  is  there- 
fore bound  to  grant  a  passage  for  lawful  purposes,  whenever 
he  can  do  it  without  inconvenience  to  himself.     And  he  can- 


(121)  See,  in  general,  1  Cbitty's  Com.  Law^  84,  88. 
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BOOK  n.    not  lawfully  annex  burdensome  conditions  to  a  permissioa 
■  ^"^^'  '' .  which  he  is  obliged  to  grant,  and  which  he  cannot  refuse  if  he 
wishes  to  discharge  his  duty,  and  not  abuse  his  right  of  pro- 
perty.    The  count   of  Lupfen   having  improperly   stopped 
*  some  merchandise  in  Alsace,  and  complaints  being  made  on 

the  subject  to  the  emperor  Sigismund,  who  was  then  at  the 
council  of  Constance,  that   prince  assembled   the   electors, 
princes,  and  deputies  of  towns,  to  examine  the  affair.     The 
opinion  of  the  burgrave  of  Nuremberg  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned: "God,"  said  he,  "has  created   heaven  for  himself 
and  his  saints,  and  has  given  the  earth  to  mankind,  intending 
it  for  the  advantage  of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  the  rich.     The 
roads  are  for  their  use,  and  God  has  not  subjected  them  to  any 
taxes."     He  condemned  the  count  of  Lupfen  to  restore  the 
merchandise,  and  to  pay  costs  and  damages,  because  he  oonld 
not  justify  his  seizure  by  any  peculiar  right.     The  emperor 
approved  this  opinion,  and  passed  sentence  accordingly.* 
J 183.  Sore-     B^it,  if  any  apprehension  of  danger  arise  from  the  grant 
***uLrei***  ^^  liberty  to  pass  through  a  country,  the  state  has  a  right  to 
require  sureties :  the  party  who  wishes  to  pass  cannot  refuse 
them,  a  passage  being  only  so  far  due  to  him  as  it  is  attended 
with  no  inconvenience. 
i  1S4.   Pas-     In  like  manner,  a  passage  ought  also  to  be  granted  for 
sageof  mer-inerchandise:  and,  as  this  is  in  general  productive  of  no  in- 
a22)  ^'     convenience,  to  refuse  it  without  just  reason  is  injuring  a 
nation,  and  endeavouring  to  deprive  her  of  the  means  of  car- 
rying on  a  trade  with  other  states.     If  this  passage  occasions 
any  inconvenience,  any  expense  for  the  preservation  of  canals 
and  highways,  we  may  exact  a  compensation  for  it  by  toll 
duties  (Book  I.  §  103). 
{135.  Beri-     In  explaining  the  effects  of  domain  we  have  said  above 
wuntr^  *^*  (§§  64  and  100)  that  the  owner  of  the  territory  may  forbid 
•onncry.      ^^^  entrance  into  it,  or  permit  it. on  such  conditions  as  he 
thinks  proper.     We  were  then  treating  of  his  external  right, 
— ^that  right  which  foreigners  are  bound  to  respect.     But  now 
that  we  are  considering  the  matter  in  another  view,  and  as  it 
relates  to  his  duties  and  to  his  internal  right,  we  may  venture 
to  assert  that  he  cannot,  without  particular  and  important 
reasons,  refuse  permission,  either  to  pass  through  or  reside 
in  the  country,  to  foreigners  who  desire  it  for  lawful  purposes. 
For,  their  passage  or  their  residence  being  in  this  case  an  in- 
nocent advantage,  the  law  of  nature  does  not  give  him  a  right 
to  refuse  it :  and,  though  other  nations  and  other  men  in  ge- 
neral are  obliged  to  submit  to  his  judgment  (§§  128  and  130), 
he  does  not  the  less  offend  against  his  duty,  if  he  refuses 
without  sufficient  reason :  he  then  acts  without  any  true  right; 
he  only  abuses  his  external  right.     He  cannot,  therefore, 


•  Stettter,  voL  I  p.  114.     Tachudi,        (122)  Puffendorf,  b.  3,  oh.  3,  i.  ^ 
rol.  ii.  pp.  27,  28.  p.  29. 
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without  some  particular  and  cogent  reason,  refuse  the  liberty  book  n. 
of  residence  to  a  foreigner  who  comes  into  the  country  with-i5^Iii- 
the  hope  of  recovering  his  health,  or  for  the  sake  of  acquir- 
ing instruction  in  the  schools  and  academies.  A  difference 
in  religion  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  to  exclude  him,  provided  he 
do  not  engage  in  controversial  disputes  with  a  view  to  dissemi- 
nate his  tenets :  for,  that  difference  does  not  deprive  him  of 
ihe  rights  of  humanity. 

We  have  8een(§  125)  how  the  right  of  necessity  may  injise.  How 
certain   cases  authorize  a  people,  who  are  driven  from  the^«a»to 
place  of  their  residence,  to  settle  in  the  territory  of  another  ^^  ^wards 
nation.     Every  state  ought,  doubtless,  to  grant  to  so  unfor-  Jho  desire 
tunate  a  people  every  aid  and  assistance  which  she  can  be-  a  perpetaai 
stow  without  being  wanting  to  herself:  but  to  grant  them  anr«"denco. 
establishment  in  the  territories  of  the  nation,  is  a  very  deli- 
cate step,  the  consequences  of  which  should  be  maturely  con- 
sidered by  the  conductor  of  the  state.     The  emperors  Probus 
and  Valens  experienced  the  evil  effects  of  their  conduct  in 
having  admitted  into  the  territories  of  the  empire  numerous 
bands  .of  Gepidae,  Vandals,  Goths,  and  other  barbarians.* 
If  the   sovereign  finds  that  such  a  step  would  be  attended 
with  too  great  an  inconvenience  or  danger,  he  has  a  right  to 
refuse  an  establishment  to  those  fugitive  people,  or  to  adopt, 
on  their  admission,  every  precaution  that  prudence  can  dic- 
tate to  him.     One  of  the  safest  will  be,  not  to  permit  those 
foreigners  to  reside  together  in  the  same  part  of  the  country, 
there  to  keep  up  the  form  of  a  separate  nation.     Men  who 
have  not  been  able  to  defend  their  own  country,  cannot  pre- 
tend to  any  right  to  establish  themselves  in  the  territory  of 
another,  in  order  to  maintain  themselves  there  as  a  nation  in 
a  body.f     The  sovereign  who  harbours  them  may  therefore 
disperse  them,  and  distribute  them  into  the  towns  and  pro- 
vinces that  are  in  want  of  inhabitants.     In  this  manner  his 
charity  will  turn  to  his  own  advantage,  to  the  increase  of  his 
power,  and  to  the  greater  benefit  of  the  state.     What  a  dif- 
ference is  observable  in  Brandenburg  since  the  settlement  of 
the  French  refugees !     The  great  elector,  Frederic  William, 
offered  an  asylum  to  those  unfortunate  people ;  he  provided 
for  their  expenses  on  the  road,  and  with  truly  regal  munifi- 
cence established  them  in  his  states ;  by  which  conduct  that 
beneficent  and  generous  prince  merited  the  title  of  a  wise 
and  able  politician. 

When,  by  the  laws  or  the  custom  of  a  state,  certain  actions  ?  isr.  RIkIi* 
are  generally  permitted  to  foreigners,  as,  for  instance,  tra- ««»»""»°k 

*  Vopiseas,  Prob.  c.  zviii. — ^Annnian.  Belzed,  that  it  was  not  just  for  them  to 

Marcell.  lib.  xxxi. — Socrat  Hist  Eccles.  invade  the  territories  of   others,  sinoe 

Ub.  iv.  c.  28.  they  had  not  been  able  to  defend  their 

j"   Cap^sar  replied   to   the   Tenohtheri  own. — Neque  verum  ewe,  qui  *uo»  fine* 

and   Usipetes,   who    wanted    to  retain  Uteri  non  potuerintf  alienog  occupare.  Do 

posaession  of  the  territories  they  had  Bello  GaUico,  lib.  ir.  cap.  tL 
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FooK  IK    veiling  freely  through  the  country  without  any  express  pir- 
CHAP.  X.    ujjggjQn^  marrying  there,  buying  or  selling  merchandise,  bunt- 


from  a  ge-  j^g^  fishing,  &c.,  WO  Cannot  exclude  any  one  nation  fronn  the 
nerai  per-  jj^uejgi;  Qf  f^^Q  general  permission,  without  doing  her  an  in- 
r  1  ftfi  1  J^^y>  unless  there  be  some  particular  and  lawful  reason  for 
I-  .  J  refusing  to  that  nation  what  is  granted  indiscriminately  to 
others.  The  question  here,  it  is  to  be  observed,  only  relates 
to  those  actions  which  are  productive  of  innocent  advantage: 
and,  as  the  nation  allows  them  to  foreigners  without  distinc- 
tion, she,  by  the  very  nature  of  that  general  permission,  af- 
fords a  sufficient  proof  that  she  deems  them  innocent  with 
respect  to  herself;  which  amounts  to  a  declaration  that  fo- 
reigners have  a  right  to  them  (§  127) :  the  innocence  of  such 
acts  is  manifested  by  the  confession  of  the  state;  and  the 
refusal  of  an  advantage  that  is  manifestly  innocent,  is  an  in- 
jury (§  129).  Besides,  to  attempt  without  any  reason  to  lay 
one  nation  under  a  prohibition  where  an  indiscriminate  per- 
mission is  enjoyed  by  all  others,  is  an  injurious  distinction, 
since  it  can  only  proceed  from  hatred  or  contempt.  If  there 
be  any  particular  and  well-founded  reason  for  the  exception, 
the  advantage  resulting  from  the  act  in  question  can  no  longer 
be  deemed  an  innocent  one  with  respect  to  the  excepted  na- 
tion; consequently  no  injury  is  done  to  them.  .The  state 
may  also,  by  way  of  punishment,  except  from  the  general 
permission  a  people  who  have  given  her  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint. 
2  138.  A  As  to  rights  of  this  nature  granted  to  one  or  more  nations 
right  grant-  for  particular  reasons,  they  are  conferred  on  them  as  favour*, 
ed  as  a  fa-  either  by  treaty,  or  through  gratitude  for  some  particular  ser- 
vice :  those,  to  whom  the  same  rights  are  refused  cannot  con- 
sider themselves  as  offended.  The  nation  docs  not  esteem 
the  advantage  accruing  from  those  acts  to  be  an  innocent  one. 
since  she  does  not  indiscriminately  allow  them  to  all  nations: 
and  she  may  confer  on  whom  she  pleases  any  rights  over  her 
own  property,  without  affording  just  grounds  to  anybody  else, 
either  for  uttering  a  complaint,  or  forming  pretensions  to  the 
same  favour. 
i  1S9.  The  Humanity  is  not  confined  to  the  bare  grant  of  a  permission 
Dation  ought  to  foreign  nations  to  make  an  innocent  use  of  what  belongs 
to  bo  cour-  to  US  I  it  morcovcr  requires  that  we  should  even  facilitate  to 
them  the  means  of  deriving  advantage  from  it,  so  far  as  we 
can  do  this  without  injury  to  ourselves.  Thus,  it  becomes  a 
well-regulated  state  to  promote  the  general  establishment  of 
inns  where  travellers  may  procure  lodging  and  food  at  a  fair 
price, — ^to  watch  over  their  safety, — and  to  see  that  they  be 
treated  with  equity  and  humanity.  A  polite  nation  should 
give  the  kindest  reception  to  foreigners,  receive  them  with 
politeness,  and  on  every  occasion  show  a  disposition  to  oblige 
them.  By  these  means  every  citizen,  while  he  discharges  his 
duty  to  mankind  in  general,  will  at  the  same  time  render 
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essential  services  to  his  country.  Glory  is  the  certain  reward  book  n 
of  virtue ;  and  the  good-will  which  is  gained  by  an  amia- 
ble character,  is  often  productive  of  consequences  highly  im- 
portant to  the  state.  No  nation  is  entitled  to  greater  praise 
in  this  respect  than  the  French :  foreigners  nowhere  meet  a 
reception  more  agreeable,  or  better  calculated  to  prevent  their 
regretting  the  immense  sums  they  annually  spend  at  Paris. 


CHAP.  XL  [  187  ] 

OP   USUCAPTION  AND   PRESCRIPTION  AMONG  NATIONS.  (123)    .HfL-JJ". 

LET  US  conclude  what  relates  to  domain  and  property  with 
an  examination  of  a  celebrated  question  on  which  the  learned 
are  much  divided.  It  is  asked  whether  uBucaption  and  pre- 
Bcription  can  take  place  between  independent  nations  and 
states. 

Usucaption  is  the  acquisition  of  domain  founded  on  a  long  j  140.   D» 
possession,   uninterrupted  and  undisputed — that   is   to   say,  finition  of 
an  acquisition  solely  proved  by  this  possession.     Wolf  defines  «»"<'»P^®'' 
it,  an  acquisition  of  domain  founded  on  a  presumed  desertion.  J^rfp^i^n. 
His  definition  explains  the  manner  in  which  a  long  and  peace- 
able possession  may  serve  to  establish  the  acquisition  of  do- 
main.    Modestinus,  Digest,  lib.  3,  de  Usurp,  et  UsiLcap.,  says, 
ain  conformity  to  the  principles  of  the  Roman  law,  that  usu- 
caption  is  the  acquisition  of  domain  by  possession  continued 
during  a  certain  period  prescribed  by  law.     These  threo  defi- 
nitiops  are  by  no  means  incompatible  with  each  other ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  reconcile  them  by  setting  aside  what  relates  to 
the  civil  law  in  the  last  of  the  three.     In  the  first  of  them, 
we  have  endeavoured  clearly  to  express  the  idea  commonly 
affixed  to  the  term  ttsucaption. 

Prescription  is  the  exclusion  of  all  pretensions  to  a  right — 
an  exclusion  founded  on  the  length  of  time  during  which  that 
right  has  been  neglected :  or,  according  to  Wolf's  definition, 
it  is  the  loss  of  an  inherent  right  by  virtue  of  a  presumed 
consent.  This  definition,  too,  is  just ;.  that  is,  it  explains 
how  a  right  may  be  forfeited  by  long  neglect ;  and  it  agrees 
with  the  nominal  definition  we  give  of  the  term,  prescription^ 
in  which  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  meaning  usually  annexed 
to  ^le  word.  As  to  the  rest,  the  term  usucaption  is  but  lit- 
tle used  in  French ;  and  the  word  prescription  implies,  in  that 

(123)  We  have  seen  that  twenty  years'  creates  a  right  See  ante,  125  to  127 ; 
undisturbed  possession  or  enjoyment  of  and  see  /  eneat  v.  Pipon,  Knapp's  Rep. 
a&  easement  or  profit  amongst  nations,  60  to  73 ;  where  see  tiie  law  of  nations 
as  weU  as  amongst  prirate  individuaJs,    fuUy  examined. — C. 
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BOOK  n.    language,  every  thing  expressed  by  the  Latin  terms  U8ueap» 
^"^'''  ^''  and  praescriptio :  wherefore  we  shall  make  use  of  the  word 
prescription  wherever  we  have  not  particular  reasons  for  em- 
ploying the  other. 
2 141.  Usu-     Now,  to  decide  the  question  we  have  proposed,  we  must 
caption  and  first  sec  whether  usucaption  and  prescription  are  derived  from 
P''^f*;"P|;^*^"  the  law  of  nature.     Many  illustrious  authors  have  asserted 
the  low  of"'  ^^^  proved  them  to  be  so.*     Though  in  this  treatise  we  fte- 
nature.        ^uentiy  suppose  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  law  of  nature, 
it  IS  proper  in  this  place  to  establish  the  decision,  since  the 
affair  is  disputed. 

Nature  has  not  herself  established  a  private  property  over 
any  of  her  gifts,  and  particularly  over  land;  she  only  ap- 
proves its  establishment,  for  the  advantage  of  the  human 
f  188  ]  race.  On  this  ground,  then,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose, 
that,  after  the  introduction  of  domain  and  property,  the  law 
of  nature  can  secure  to  a  proprietor  any  right  capable  of  in- 
troducing disorder  into  human  society.  Such  would  be  tb€ 
right  of  entirely  neglecting  a  thing  that  belongs  to  him,— of 
leaving  it  during  a  long  space  of  time  under  all  the  appear- 
ances of  a  thing  utterly  abandoned  or  not  belonging  to  him, — 
and  of  coming  at  length  to  wrest  it  from  a  bona  fide  possessor, 
who  has  perhaps  dearly  purchased  his  title  to  it, — ^who  has 
received  it  as  an  inheritance  from  his  progenitors,  or  as  a  por- 
tion with  his  wife, — and  who  might  have  made  other  acquisi- 
tions, had  he  been  able  to  discover  that  the  one  in  question 
was  neither  solid  nor  lawful.  Far  from  giving  such  a  right, 
the  law  of  nature  lays  an  injunction  on  the  proprietor  to  uke 
care  of  his  property,  and  imposes  on  him  an  obligation  to 
make  known  his  rights,  that  others  may  not  be  led  into  error: 
it  is  on  these  conditions  alone  that  she  approves  of  the  pro- 
perty vested  in  him,  and  secures  him  in  the  possession.  If 
he  has  neglected  it  for  such  a  length  of  time  that  he  cannot 
now  be  admitted  to  reclaim  it  without  endangering  the  rights 
of  others,  the  law  of  nature  will  no  longer  allow  him  to  re- 
vive and  assert  his  claims.  We  must  not  therefore  conceive 
the  'right  of  private  property  to  be  a  right  of  so  extensive 
and  imprescriptible  a  nature,  that  the  proprietor  may,  at  the 
risk  of  every  inconvenience  thence  resulting  to  human  society, 
absolutely  neglect  it  for  a  length  of  time,  and  afterwards  re- 
claim it,  according  to  his  caprice.  With  what  other  view  than 
that  of  the  peace,  th3  safety,  and  the  advantage  of  human 
society,  does  the  law  of  nature  ordain  that  all  men  should 
respect  the  right  of  private  property  in  him  who  makes  use 
of  it  ?  For  the  same  reason,  therefore,  the  same  law  requires 
that  every  proprietor  who  for  a  long  time  and  without  any 
just  reason  neglects  his  right,  should  be  presumed  to  ha^e 

*■  See  Orotius  de  Jure  Belli  et  Paci8|     Gent  lib.  It.  cap.  xii. — and  e9pectan5 
lib.  ii.  cap.  iv. — Puffendorf,  Job  Nat.  et    Wolfins,  Jus  Nat  part  iii.  cap.  riL 
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entirely  renounced  and  abandoned  it.     This  is  what  forms  the    ^^^^ 

absolute  presumption  {juris  et  de  jure)  of  its  abandonment, 

a  presumption,  upon  which  another  person  is  legally  entitled 
to  appropriate  to  himself  the  thing  so  abandoned.  The  ab- 
solute presumption  does  not  here  signify  a  conjecture  of  the 
secret  intentions  of  the  proprietor,  but  a  maxim  which  the 
law  of  nature  ordains  should  be  considered  as  true  and  inva- 
riable,— and  this  with  a  view  of  maintaining  peace  and  order 
among  men.  Such  presumption  therefore  confirms  a  title  as 
firm  and  just  as  that  of  property  itself,  and  established  and 
supported  by  the  same  reasons.  The  bona  fide  possessor, 
resting  his  title  on  a  presumption  of  this  kind,  has,  then,  a 
right  which  is  approved  by  the  law  of  nature ;  and  that  law, 
which  requires  that  the  rights  of  each  individual  should  be 
stable  and  certain,  does  not  allow  any  man  to  disturb  him  in 
his  possession. 

The  right  of  usucaption  properly  signifies  that  the  bona 
fide  possessor  is  not  obliged  to  suffer  his  right  of  property  to 
be  disputed  after  a  long-continued  and  peaceable  possession 
on  bis  p  art :  he  proves  that  right  by  the  very  circumstance 
of  possession,  and  sets  up  the  plea  of  prescription  in  bar  to  [  189  ] 
the  claims  of  the  pretended  proprietor.  Nothing  can  be  more 
equitable  than  this  rule-  If  the  claimant  were  permitted 
to  prove  his  property,  he  might  happen  to  bring  proofs 
very  convincing  indeed  in  appearance,  but,  in  fact,  deriving 
all  their  force  only  from  the  loss  or  destruction  of  some  docu- 
ment or  deed  which  would  have  proved  how  he  had  either 
lost  or  transferred  his  right.  Would  it  be  reasonable  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  call  in  question  the  rights  of  the  pos- 
sessor, when  by  his  own  fault  he  has  suffered*  matters  to  pro- 
ceed to  such  a  state  that  there  would  be  danger  of  mistaking 
the  truth  ?  If  it  be  necessary  that'  one  of  the  two  should  be 
exposed  to  lose  his  property,  it  is  just  it  should  be  the  party 
who  is  in  fault.  ^ 

.  It  is  true,  that,  if  the  bona  fide  possessor  should  discover, 
with  perfect  certainty,  that  the  claimant  is  the  real  proprie- 
tor, and  has  never  abandoned  his  right,  he  is  bound  in  con- 
science, and  by  the  internal  principles  of  justice,  to  make 
restitution  of  whatever  accession  of  wealth  he  has  derived 
from  the  property  of  the  claimant.  But  this  estimation  is 
not  easily  made ;  and  it  depends  on  circumstances. 

As  prescription  cannot  be  grounded  on  any  but  an  abso-  ?  142.  What 
lute  or  lawful  presumption,  it  has  no  foundation,  if  the  .F^"  [g"gf „|^^^ 
prietor  has  not  really  neglected  his  right.     This  condition  for^t»rdinary 
implies  three  particulars :  1,  that  the  proprietor  cannot  allege  prescripUon. 
an  invincible  ignorance,  either  on  his  own  part,  or  on  that  of 
the  persons  from  whom  he  derives  his  right ; — 2,  that  he  can- 
not justify  his  silence  by  lawful  and  substantial  reasons ; — 3, 
that  he  has  neglected  his  right,  or  kept  silence  during  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years :  for,  the  negligence  of  a  few  years, 
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BOOK  iL    being  incapable  of  producing  confusion  and  rendering  doQk> 

SE±KlJ^  ful  the  respective  rights  of  the  parties,  is  not  sufficient  to 

found  or  authorize  a  presumption  of  relinquishment.      It  a 

impossible  to  determine  by  the  law  of  nature  the  number  of 

years  required  to  found  a  prescription :  this  depends  on  die 

nature  of  the  property  disputed,  and  the  circumstance  of 

the  case. 

f  143.   Im-      What  we  have  remarked  in  the  preceding  section,  relates 

memorial     ^^  ordinary  prescription.     There  is  another  called  imman^ 

prescription.     .   ,    ,  •,  •      iT        i    j  .  .  i  .  ^i 

rtaly  because  it  is  founded  on  immemorial  possession, — ihax 
is,  on  a  possession,  the  origin  of  which  is  unknown,  or  »» 
deeply  involved  in  obscurity,  as  to  allow  no  possibility  of  proT- 
ing  whether  the  possessor  has  really  derived  his  right  from 
the  original  proprietor,  or  received  the  possession  from  another. 
This  immemorial  prescription  secures  the  possessor's  right, 
beyond  the  power  of  recovery:  for,  it  affords  a  legal  pre- 
sumption that  he  is  the  proprietor,  as  long  as  the  adverse  partj 
fails  to  adduce  substantial  reasons  in  support  of  his  claim: 
and,  indeed,  whence  could  these  reasons  be  derived,  since  die 
origin  of  the  possession  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  time  ?  I: 
ought  even  to  secure  the  possessor  against  every  pretenek-fi 
contrary  to  his  right.  What  would  be  the  case  were  it  per- 
mitted to  call  in  question  a  right  acknowledgei  time  immeiii> 
rial,  when  the  means  of  proving  it  were  destroyed  by  time? 
Immemorial  possession,  therefore,  is  an  irrefragable  tide,  and 
[  190  ]  immemorial  prescription  admits  of  no  exception:  both  are 
founded  on  a  presumption  which  the  law  of  nature  directs  us 
to  receive  as  an  incontestable  truth. 
2 144.  Ii^  cases  of  ordinary  prescription,  the  same  argument  can 

Claimant  ai-  not  be  uscd  against  a  claimant  who  alleges  just  reasons  (m 
ieging  rea-  jjjg  silence,  as,  the  impossibility  of  speaking,  or  a  well-foundei 

siiencr    '  ^^^^^  ^^•'  ^^^^^^^  there  is  then  no  longer  any  room  for  a  p^^ 
sumption  that  he  has  abandoned  his  right.    It  is  not  his  faul: 
if  people  have  thought  themselves  authorized  to  form  sucL  a 
presumption ;  nor  ought  he  to  suffer  in  consequence :  he  can- 
not therefore  be  debarved  the  liberty  of  clearly  proving  hii 
property.     This  method  of  defence  in  bar  of  prescription  has 
been  often  employed  against  princes  whose  formidable  power 
had  long  silenced  the  feeble  victims  of  their  usurpations. 
2 146.   Pro-     It  is  also  very  evident  that  we  cannot  plead  prescriptioa 
prietor  suf-  j^  opposition  to  a  proprietor  who,  being  for  the  present  nii- 
s^^ing       ^^^^  *^  prosecute  his  right,  confines  himself  to  a  notificati(4u 
that  he  does  by  any  token  whatever,  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  not  lis 
not  mean  to  intention  to  abandon  it.    Protests  answer  this  purpose.   Wiiii 
abandon  his  sovereigns  it  is  usual  to  retain  the  title  and  arms  of  a  sovt- 
^^  ^         reignty  or  a  province,  as  an  evidence  that  they  do  not  refic- 

quish  their  claims  to  it. 
i  14«.   Pre-     Every  proprietor  who  expressly  commits,  or  omits,  certait 
•cription      acts,  which  he  cannot  commit  or  omit  without  renouncing  lis 
fovDded  on  right,  sufficiently  indicates  by  such  commission  or  oDiissiitt 
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that  it  is  not  his  intention  to  preserve  it,  unless,  by  an  express    book  n. 
reservation,  he  declare  the  contrary.     We  are  undoubtedly  -^^-  " 


xz. 


authorized  to  consider  as  true  what  he  suflSciently  manifests  ^®  actions 
on   occasions  where  he  ought  to  declkre  the  truth :  conse-  Lj*  J/"* 
quently,  we  may  lawfully  presume  that  he  abandons  his  right; 
and,  if  he  would  afterwards  resume  it,  we  can  plead  prescrip- 
tion in  bar  to  his  claim. 

After  having  shown  that  u9Ucaption  and  prescription  are  { 147.  Usu- 
founded  in  the  law  of  nature,  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  they  caption  and 
are  equally  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  ought  to  take  Prescription 
place  between  different  states.     For,  the  law  of  nations  is  but  b^tween^na- 
the  law  of  nature  applied  to  nations  in  a  manner  suitable  to  uons. 
the  parties  concerned  (Prelim.  §  6).    And  so  far  is  the  nature 
of  the  parties  from  affording  them  an  exemption  in  thB  case, 
that  usucaption  and  prescription  are  much  more  necessary 
between  sovereign  states  than  between  individuals.      Their 
quarrels  are  of  much  greater  consequence ;  their  disputes  are 
usually  terminated  only  by  bloody  wars ;  and  consequently 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  mankind  much  more  powerfully 
require  that  possession  on  the  part  of  sovereigns  should  not 
be  easily  disturbed, — ^and  that,  if  it  has  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  continued  uncontested,  it  should  be  deemed 
just  and  indisputable.    Were  we  allowed  to  recur  to  antiquity 
on  every  occasion,  there  are  few  sovereigns  who  could  enjoy 
their  rights  in  security,  and  there  would  be  no  peace  to  be 
hoped  for  on  earth.  . 

It  must  however  be  confessed",  that,  between  nations,  the  ?  i^s.  Mom 
rights  of  usucaption  and  prescription  are  often  more  difficult  ^^^^^^^  ^e- 
in  their  application,  so  far  as  they  are  founded  on  a  presump-^l^^g'^j"*^" 
tion  drawn  from  long  silence.     Is  obody  is  ignorant  how  dan-  found  them 
gerous  it  commonly  is  for  a  weak  state  even  to  hint  a  claim  on  a  pre- 
to  the  possessions  of  a  powerful  monarch.     In  such  a  case,  8«™pt|vc 
therefore,  it  is  not  easy  to  deduce  from  long  silence  a  legal  ^^^   *^°* 
presumption  of.  abandonment.     To  this  we  may  add,  that,  as  [  191  ] 
the  ruler  of  the  society  has  usually  no  power  to  alienate 
what  belongs  to  the  state,  his  silence,  even  though  sufficient  to 
afford  a  presumption  of  abandonment  on  his  own  part,  can- 
not impair  the  national  right  or  that  of  his  successors.     The 
question  then  will  be,  whether  the  nation  has  neglected  to 
supply  the  omission  caused  by  the  silence  of  her  ruler,  or  has 
participated  in  it  by  a  tacit  approbation. 

But  there  are  other  principles  that  establish  the  use  and  §  ii9.  Otnvt 
force  of  prescription  between  nations.     The  tranquillity  of  principles 
the  people,  the  safety  of  states,  the  happiness  of  the  human  *^**  ^^^^^^ 
race,  do  not  allow  that  the  possessions,  empire,  and  other  ^^^^ 
rights  of  nations  should  remain  uncertain,  subject  to  dispute, 
and  ever  ready  to  occasion  bloody  wars.     Between  nations, 
therefore,  it  becomes  necessary  to  admit  prescription  founded 
on  length  of  time  as  a  valid  and  incontestable  title.     If  any 
nation  has  kept  silence  through  fear,  and  as  it  were  through 
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BOOK  n.  necessity,  the  loss  nf  her  r.ght  is  a  misfortune  which  she  oogLt 
J!5f£iJEJ.  patiently  to  bear, ..  nce  she  could  not  avoid  it:  and  why  shc^d 
she  not  submit  to  this  as  well  as  to  have  her  towns  and  pro- 
vinces taken  from  her  by  an  unjust  conqueror,  and  to  be 
forced  to  cede  them  to  him  by  treaty  ?  It  is,  however,  only 
in  cases  of  long-continued,  undisputed,  and  unintemiptr-d 
possession,  that  prescription  is  established  on  these  gronndA, 
because  it  is  necessary  that  affairs  should  some  time  or  other 
be  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  settled  on  a  firm  and  sohd 
foundation.  But  the  case  is  different  with  a  possession  of 
only  a  few  years'  continuance,  during  which  the  party  whose 
rights  are  invaded  may  from  prudential  reasons  find  it  expe- 
dient to  keep  silence,  without  at  the  same  time  affording 
room  to  accuse  him  of  suffering  things  to  become  uncertain, 
and  orrenewing  quarrels  without  end. 

As  to  immemorial  prescription,  what  we  have  said  respect- 
ing it  (§  143)  is  sufficient  to  convince  every  one  that  it  ooglit 
necessarily  to  take  place  between  nations. 
;  150.  Ef.  Usucaption  and  prescription  being  so  necessary  to  the  tran- 
fects  of  the  quillity  and  happiness  of  human  society,  it  is  justly  presumed 
voluntary  ^j^^^^  j^jj  nations  have  consented  to  admit  the  lawful  and  rei- 
tions  on  this  sonablc  usc  of  them,  with  a  view  to  the  general  advantage; 
jiiibject.       and  even  to  the  private  interest  of  each  individual  nation. 

Prescription  of  many  years*  standing,  as  well  as  nsncap- 
tion,  is,  then,  established  by  the  voluntary  law  of  nations 
(Prelim.  §  21). 

Nay,  more,  as  by  virtue  of  that  law  nations  are,  in  all 

doubtful  cases,  supposed  to  stand  on  a  footing  of  equal  right 

in  treating  with  each  other  (ibid.),  prescription,  when  founded 

on  long  undisputed  possession,  ought  to  have  its  ixill  effe.t 

between  nations,  without  admitting  any  allegation  of  the  pes- 

[  192  ]  session  being  unjust,  unless  the  evidence  to  prove  it  be  rerr 

clear  and   convincing  indeed.     For,  without  such  evidence. 

every  nation  is  to  be  considered  as  a  bona  fide  possessor. 

Such  is  the  right  that  a  sovereign  state  ought  to  allow  to 

^other  states ;  but  to  herself  she  should  only  allow  the  use  of 

the  internal  and  necessary  right  (Prelim.  §  28).     It  is  the 

bona  fide  possessor  alone  whose  prescription  will  stand  th^ 

test  of  conscience. 

;  151.   Law     Since  prescription  is  subject  to  so  many  difficulties,  it  would 

of  treaties    \yQ  y^^j  proper  that  adjoininfi^  nations  should  by  treaty  adopt 

or  of  custom  i  ii»  r-     .     ^     .•     -i     i  ..i     "^  ^  / 

In  this  some  rule  on  this  subject,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
vatior.  number  of  years  required  to  found  a  lawful  prescription,  since 
this  latter  point  cannot  in  general  be  determined  by  the  lav 
of  nature  alone.  If,  in  default  of  treaties,  custom  has  de- 
termined any  thing  in  this  matter,  the  nations  between  whraa 
this  custom  is  in  force,  ought  to  conform  to  it  (Prelim.  §  26;. 
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CHAP.  xn. 

OF  TREATIES   OP  ALLIANCE,   AND  OTHER  PUBLIC  TREA- 
TIES. (124) 

THE  subject  of  treaties  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  im- }  152.   N«i- 
portant  that  the  mutual  relations  and  affairs  of  nations  can*)"''^®^^**- 
present  us  with.     Having  but  too  much  reason  to  be  con-^"^      ' 
vinccd  of  the  little  dependence  that  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
natural  obligations  of  bodies  politic,  and  on  the  reciprocal 
duties  imposed  upon  them  by  humanity, — the  most  prudent 
nations  endeavour  to  procure  by  treaties  tho^e  succours  and 
advantages  which  the  law  of  nature  would  insure  to  them,  if 
it  were  not  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  pernicious  counsels  of 
«  false  policy, 

A  treaty,  in  Latin  f(edu%^  is  a  compact  made  with  a  view 
to  the  public  welfare  by  the  superior  power,  either  for  per- 
petuity, or  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  compacts  which  have  temporary  matters  for  their  ob-  {  us.   Pao. 
ject  are  called  agreements,  conventions,  and  pactions.    They  tJons,  ngroe- 
are  accomplished  by  one  single  act,  and  not  by  repeated  acts.  ™®'***»  ^ 
These  compacts  are  perfected  in  their  execution  once  for  all : 
treaties  receive  a  successive  execution  whose  duration  equals 
that  of  the  treaty. 

Public  treaties  can  only  be  made  by  the  superior  powers, ;  164.   By 
by  sovereigns,  who  contract  in  the  name  of  the  state.     Thus,  ^*^<>°»  *«^*- 
conventions,  made  between  sovereigns  respecting  their  own  *'*^"* 
private  affairs,  and  those  between  a  sovereign  and  a  private 
person,  are  not  public  treaties. 

The  sovereign  who  possesses  the  full  and  absolute  authority 
iias,  doubtless,  a  right  to  treat  in  the  name  of  the  state  he 
represents ;  and  his  engagements  are  binding  on  the  whole 
nation.  But  all  rulers  of  states  have  not  a  power  to  make 
public  treaties  by  their  own  authority  alone :  some  are  obliged 
to  take  the  advice  of  a  senate,  or  of  the  representatives  of  the  [  198  ] 
nation.  It  is  from  the  fundamental  laws  of  each  state  that 
we  must  learn  where  resides  the  authority  that  is  capable  of 
contracting  with  validity  in  the  name  of  the  state. 

Notwithstanding  our  assertion  above,  that  public  treaties 
are  made  only  by  the  superior  powers,  treaties  of  that  nature 
may  nevertheless  be  entered  into  by  princes  or  communities, 
who  have  a  right  to  contract  them,  either  by  the  concession 
of  the  sovereign,  or  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  state,  by 
particular  reservations,  or  by  custom.     Thus,  the  princes  and 

^124)  See  in  general,  as  to  the  law  47 ;  and,  as  to  commercial  treaties  in 
->f  nations  respecting  treaties,  pott,  particnlar,  53,  and  616  to  030 ;  and  see 
Book  IV.  Chap.  11.  Ac,  page  432  to  eaeh  separate  treaty,  2  Chitty's  Com. 
452, 1  Chit^s  Commercial  Law,  38  to    Law,  p.  183. 
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BOOK  II.    free  cities  of  Germany,  though  dependent  on  the  empewr 

CHAP.  XII    j^jj J  ^jjg  enipii-e^  jjave  the  right  of  forming  alliances  -with  foreiffn 

powers.     The  constitutions  of  the  empire  give  them,  m  tfe 

as  in  many  other  respects,  the  rights  of  sovereignty.    Sobk 

cities  of  Switzerland,  though  subject  to  a  prince,  have  made 

alliances  with  the  cantons :  the  permission  or  toleration  of 

the  sovereign  has  given  birth  to  such  treaties,  and  long  custoQ 

has  established  the  right  to  contract  them. 

?  155.  Whe-     As  a  state  that  has  put  herself  under  the  protection  of  in- 

therastate  q^]^^^^  Jj^s  not  on  that  account  forfeited  her  character  of  sove- 

tection^nwy  ^^^S^^J  (Book  I.  §  192),  shc  may  make  treaties  and  contraci 

make  trea-   alliances,  unless  she  has,  in  the  treaty  of  protection,  expresilj 

ti®«-  renounced  that  right.     But  she  continues  for  ever  after  bom 

by  this  treaty  of  protection,  so  that  she  cannot  enter  into  anj 

engagements  contrary  to  it, — that  is  to  say,   engagements 

which  violate  the  express  conditions  of  the  protection,  or  tbj 

are  in  their  own  nature  repugnant  to  every  treaty  of  prcftec- 

tion.     Thus,  the  protected  state  cannot  promise  assistance  ;o 

the  enemies  of  her  protector,  nor  grant  them  a  passage. 

§  15«.  Trea-     Sovereigns  treat  with  eadh  other  through  the  medium  cf 

ties  con-      agents  or  proxies  who  are  invested  with  sufficient  powers  fo: 

eluded  by     ^^^  purposc,  and  are  commonly  called  plenipotentiaries.   T«. 

proxies  or-  r^      *         '  ^  *  *  . 

pienipoten.  ^''^^ir  office  we  may  apply  all  the  rules  of  natural  law  wbic: 
tiaries.  rcspcct  things  done  by  commission.  The  rights  of  the  proij 
are  determined  by  the  instructions  that  are  given  him:  be 
must  not  deviate  from  them ;  but  every  promise  which  is 
makes  in  the  terms  of  his  commission,  and  within  the  exteii 
of  his  powers,  is  binding  on  his  constituent. 

At  present,  in  order  to  avoid  all  danger  and  difficultj. 
princes  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  ratifying  what  k* 
been  concluded  upon  in  their  name  by  their  ministers.    Tiif 
plenipotentiary  'commission  is  but  a  procuration  cum  /Aw. 
If  this  commission  were  to  have  its  full  effect,  they  couM  &  * 
be  too  circumspect  in  giving  it.     But,  as  princes  cannot  otier- 
wise  than  by  force  of  arms  be  compelled  to  fulfil  their  engag^ 
ments,  it  is  customary  to  place  no  dependence  on  their  treatit*, 
till  they  have  agreed  to  and  ratified  them.     Thus,  as  everj 
agreement  made  by  the  minister  remains  invalid  till  sanctir-ih^ 
by  the  prince's  ratification,  there  is  less  danger  in  vesting  hii 
with  unlimited  powers.     But,  before  a  prince  can  honourably 
[  1^4  ]  refuse  to  ratify  a  compact  made  in  virtue  of  such  plenipo:c> 
tiary  commission,  he  should  be  able  to  allege  strong  and  5l  - 
stantial  reasons,  and,  in  particular,  to  prove  that  his  mmk'y 
has  deviated  from  his  instructions. 
i  157.   Va-      A  treaty  is  valid  if  there  be  no  defect  in  the  manner  in 
lidifcy  of       which  it  has  been  concluded :  and  for  this  purpose  nothis: 
treaUes.       more  can  be  required  than  a  sufficient  power  in  the  contract- 
ing parties,  and  their  mutual  consent  sufficiently  declared. 
;  158.   In-       An  injury  cannot,  then,  render  a  treaty  invalid.     He  vbc 
jury  does     enters  into  engagements  ought  carefully  to  weigh  every  tluDg 
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before  he  concludes  them ;  he  may  do  what  he  pleases  with    book  h. 
his  own  property,  forego  his  rights,  and  renounce  his  advan-  ^"^^-  ^" 
tages,  as  he  thinks  proper ;  the  acceptor  is  not  obliged  to  in-  not  render 
quire  into  his  motives,  and  to  estimate  their  due  weight.  If  we  tlicm  void, 
might  recede  from  a  treaty  because  we  found  ourselves  injured 
by  it,  there  would  be  no  stability  in  the  contracts  of  nations. 
Civil  laws  may  set  bounds  to  injury,  and  determine  what  de- 
gree of  it  shall  be  capable  of  invalidating  a  contract.  But  sove- 
reigns are  subject  to  no  superior  judge.  How  shall  they  be  able 
to  prove  the  injury  to  each  other's  satisfaction  ?     Who  shall 
determine  thcf  degree  of  it  sufficient  to  invalidate  a  treaty  ? 
The  peace  and  happiness  of  nations  manifeAly  require  that 
their  treaties  should  not  depend  on  so  vague  and  dangerous  a 
plea  of  invalidity. 

A  sovereign  nevertheless  is  in  conscience  bound  to  pay  a  §  159.  Duty 
•  regard  to  equity,  and  to  observe  it  as  much  as  possible  in  all  of  nations  in 
his  treaties.     And,  if  it  happens  that  a  treaty  which  he  has       ""P*^ 
concluded  with  upright  intentions,  and  without  perceiving  any 
unfairness  in  it,  should  eventually  prove  disadvantageous  to 
an  ally,  nothing  can  be  more  honourable,  more  praiseworthy, 
more  conformable  to  the  reciprocal  duties  of  nations,  than  to 
relax  the  terms  of  such  treaty  as  far  as  he  can  do  it  consist- 
ently with  his  duty  to  himself,  and  without  exposing  himself 
to  danger,  or  incurring  a  considerable  loss. 

Though  a  simple  injury,  or  some  disadvantage  in  a  treaty,  §  160.  Nai- 
be  not  sufficient  to  invalidate  it,  the  case  is  not  the  same  with  ^}y  ^^  ^" 
those  inconveniences  that  would  lead  to  the  ruin  of  the  nation.  ^^  Zm^. 
Since,  in  the  formation  of  every  treaty,  the  contracting  parties  cious  to  the 
must  be  vested  with  sufficient  powers  for  the  purpose,  a  treaty  state, 
pernicious  to  the  state  is  null,  and  not  at  all  obligatory,  as  no  [  195  ] 
conductor  of  a  nation  has  the  power  to  enter  into  engage- 
ments to  do  such  things  as  are  capable  of  destroying  the  state, 
for  whose  safety  the  government  is  intrusted  to  him.     The 
nation  itself,  being  necessarily  obliged  to  perform  every  thing 
required  for  its  preservation  and  safety  (Book  I.  §  16,  &c.), 
cannot  enter  into  engagements  contrary  to,  its  indispensable 
obligations.     In  the  year  1506,  the   states-general  of  the 
kingdom  of  France,  assembled  at  Tours,  engaged  Louis  XII. 
to  breat:  the  treaty  he  had  concluded  with  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian and  the  archduke  Philip,  his  son,  because  that  treaty 
was   pernicious  to   the  kingdom.      They  also  decided  that 
neither  the  treaty,  nor  the  oath  that  had  accompanied  it, 
could  be  binding  on  the  king,  who  had  no  right  to  alienate 
the  property  of  the  crown.*     We  have  treated  of  this  latter 
source  of  invalidity  in  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  Book  I. 

For  the  same  reason — ^the  want  of  sufficient  powers — a  §  lei.  Nul- 
treaty  concluded  for  an  unjust  or  dishonest  purpose  is  abso-  ^}y  of  tre«p 
lutely  null  and  void, — ^nobody  having  a  right  to  engage  to  do  fo'J'g^'^u^ 

*  See  the  French  historians. 
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BOOK  II.    things  coatrary  to  the  law  of  nature.     Thas,  an  offensire 
CHAP.  XII.  alliance,  made  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  a  nation  froa 

0r  dishonest  whom  no  injury  has  been  received,  may  or  rather  ought  to  be 

purpose.      broken. 

§  162.  Whe-      It  is  asked,  whether  it  be  allowable  to  contract  an  alliance 
ther nn  alli- ^itlj  ^  nation  that  does  not  profess,  the  true  religion,  and 
^n^ted  ^  ^t^^^^®''  treaties  made  with  the  enemies  of  the  faith  arc  valid, 
with  those    Grotius  has  treated  this  subject  at  large  :*  and  the  discussion 
who  do  not  might  have  been  necessary  at  a  time  when  party-rage  siill 
profess  the  obscured  those  principles  which  it  had  long  caused  to  be  for- 
irion."^  *"      go^^ten  ;  but  we  may  venture  to  believe  that  it  would  be  super- 
fluous in  the  present  age.     The  law  of  nature  alone  regulaUi 
the  treaties  of  nations  :  the  difference  of  religion  is  a  thing 
absolutely  foreign  to  them.     Different  people  treat  with  each 
other  in  quality  of  men,  and  not  under  the  character  of  ChrLv 
tians,  or  of  Mohammedans.  Their  common  safety  requires  that 
they  should  be  capable  of  treating  with  each  other,  and  of 
treating  with  security.     Any  religion  that  should  in  this  case 
clash  with  the  law  of  nature,  would,  on  the  very  face  of  it, 
wear  the  stamp  of  reprobation,  and  could  not  pretend  to  derive 
Its  origin  from  the  great  Author  of  nature,  who  is  ever  steady, 
ever  consistent  with  himself.     But,  if  the  maxims  of  a  religion 
tend  to  establish  it  by  violence,  and  to  oppress  all  those  who 
will  not  embrace  it,  the  law  of  nature  forbids  us  to  favour 
that  religion,  or  to  contract  any  unnecessary  alliances  vith 
[  196  ]  its  inhuman  followers,  and  the  common  safety  of  mankind 
invites  them  rather  to  enter  into  an  alliance  against  soch  a 
people, — to  repress  such  outrageous  fanatics,  who  disturb  the 
public  repose  and  threaten  all  nations. 
5  163.  Obli-     It  is  a  pettled  point  in  natural  law,  that  he  who  has  made 
o^^nff     *  promise  to  any  one  has  conferred  upon  him  a  real  right  to 
treaties        require  the  thing   promised, — and,   consequently,  that  the 
breach  of  a  perfect  promise  is  a  violation  of  another  person's 
right,  and  as  evidently  an  act  of  injustice  as  it  would  be  to 
rob  a  man  of  his  property.     The  tranquillity,  the  happiness, 
the  security  of  the  human  race,  wholly  depend  on  justice,— 
on  the  obligation  of  paying  a  regard  to  the  rights  of  others. 
The  respect  which  others  pay  to  our  rights  of  domain  and 
property  constitutes  the  security  of  our  actufll  possiissions; 
the  faith  of  promises  is  our  security  for  things  that  cannot 
be  delivered  or  executed  upon  the  spot.     There  would  no 
longer  be  any  security,  no  longer  any  commerce  between 
mankind,  if  they  did  not  think  themselves  obliged  to  keep 
faith  with  each  other,  and  to  perform  their  promises.    Thi 
obligation  is,  then,  as  necessary  as  it  is  natural  and  indubita- 
ble, between  nations  that  live  together  in  a  state  of  nature, 
and  acknowledge  no  superior  upon  earth,  to  maintain  order 
and  peace  in  their  society.     Nations,  therefore,  and  their  cod- 

*  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  U)   iL  cap.  zv.  §  8,  et  seq 
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ductorb)  ought  inyiolably  to  observe  their  promises  and  their  book  n. 
treaties.  This  great  truth,  though  too  often  neglected  in_?5fLS*. 
practice,  is  generally  acknowledged  by  all  nations:'^  the  re- 
proach of  perfidy  is  esteemed  by  sovereigns  a  most  atrocious 
affront ;  yet  he  who  does  not  observe  a  treaty  is  certainly 
perfidious,  since  he  violates  his  faith.  On  the  contrary,  no- 
thing adds  so  great  a  glory  to  a  prince,  and  to  the  nation  he 
governs,  as  the  reputation  of  an  inviolable  fidelity  in  the  per- 
formance of  promises.  By  such  honourable  conduct,  as  much 
or  even  more  than  by  her  valour,  the  Swiss  nation  has  ren- 
dered herself  respectable  throughout  Europe,  anct  is  de- 
servedly courted  by  the  'greatest  monarchs  who  intrust  their 
personal  safety  to  a  body-guard  of  her  citizens.  The  parlia- 
ment of  England  has  more  than  once  thanked  the  king  for 
his  fidelity  and  zeal  in  succouring  the  allies  of  his  crown. 
This  national  magnanimity  is  the  source  of  immortal  glory ; 
it  presents  a  firm  basis  on  which  nations  may  build  their  con- 
fidence ;  and  thus  it  becomes  an  unfailing  source  of  power 
and  splendour. 

As  the  engagements  of  a  treaty  impose  on  the  one  hand  a  §  i64   rhe 
perfect  obligation,  they  produce  on  the  other  a  perfect  right,  violation  ff 
The  breach  of  a  treaty  is  therefore  a  violation  of  the  perfect  *  ^^^^^ 
right  of  the  party  with  whom  we  have  contracted ;  and  this  V^^ 
is  an  act  of  injustice  against  him. 

A  sovereign  already  bound  by  a  treaty  cannot  enter  into  §  i65.  Trca. 
others  contrary  to  the  first.     The  things  respecting  which  ties  cannot 
he  has  entered  into  ene^asements  are  no  longer  at  his  disposal.  ^  ™^^ 
If  it  happens  that  a  posterior  treaty  be  found,  in  any  parti-  tijoJ^^^^. 
cular  point,  to  clash  with  one  of  more  ancient  date,  the  new  jy  existing 
treaty  is  null  and  void  with  respect  to  that  point,  inasmuch  as 
it  tends  to  dispose  of  a  thing  that  is  no  longer  in  the  power  of     * 
him  who  appears  to  dispose  of  it.     (We  are  here  to  be  under- 
stood as  speaking  of  treaties  made  with  different  powers.) 
If  the  prior  treaty  is  kept  secret,  it  would  be  an  act  of  con- 
summate perfidy  to  conclude  a  contrary  one,  which  may  be 
rendered  void  vihenever  occasion  serves.     Nay,  even  to  enter 
into  engagements,  which,  from  the  eventu&l  turn  of  affairs, 
may  chance  at  a  future  day  to  militate  against  the  secret 
treaty,  and  from  that  very  circumstance  to  prove  ineffectual 
and  nugatory,  is  by  no  means  justifiable,  unless  we  have  the 
ability  to  make  ample  compensation  to  our  new  ally :  other- 
wise it  would  be  practising  a  deception  on  him,  to  promise  him 
a  thing  without  informing  him  that  cases  may  possibly  occur 
which  will  not  allow  us  to  substantiate  our  promise.     The  ally 
thus  deceived  is  undoubtedly  at  liberty  to  renounce  the  treaty : 
but,  if  he  chooses  rather  to  adhere  to  it,  it  will  hold  good  with  [  197  J 
respect  to  all  the  articles  that  do  not  clash  with  the  prior  treaty. 

*  Mohammed  warmly  recommend-    treaties^ — Ockley's  Hiatory  of  the  8v 
cd  lo  hia  diaciplea  the  obaerranoe  of    racenn,  vol  L 
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BOOK  II.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  sovereign  from  entering  invi 
CHAP.  XII.  engagements  of  the  same  nature  with  two  or  more  nations,  if 
§166.  How  he  be  alle  to  fulfil  those  several  engagements  to  his  differeDt 
u-eaties  may  allies  at  the  Same  time.  For  instance,  a  commercial  treatj 
beooncluded  ^j^jj  ^j^^  nation  does  not  deprive  us  of  the  liberty  of  afterwards 
nations  with  contracting  similar  engagements  with  other  states,  unless  we 
the  same  have,  in  the  former  treaty,  bound  ourselves  by  a  promise  not 
vipw.  to  grant  the  same  advantages  to  any  other  nation.     We  maj 

in  the  same  manner  promise  to  assist  two  different  aUiesvitli 
troops,  if  we  are  able  to  furnish  them,  or  if  there  is  no  pro- 
bability* that  both  will  have  occasion  for  them  at  the  same  time. 
§167.  The       If  nevertheless  the  contrary  happens,  the  more  ancient 
more  an-      ^\\j  jg  entitled  to  a  preference :  for,  the  engagement  was  pare 
^tiUed  to  a  *^^  absolute  with  respect  to  him ;  whereas  we  could  not  con- 
pjeference.   tract  with  the  more  recent  ally,  without  a  reservation  of  th 
rights  of  the  former.     Such  reservation  is  founded  in  justice, 
and  is  tacitly  understood,  even  if  not  expressly  made. 
§168.  We       The  justice  of  the  cause  is  another  ground  of  preference 
owenoae-  between  two  allies.     We  ought  even  to  refuse  assistance  to 
an  unjust     ^^®  ^^^  whose  cause  is  unjust,  whether  he  be  at  war  with  one 
war.  of  our  allies,  or  with  another  state :  to  assist  him  on  sdcL 

occasion,  would  in  the  event  be  the  same  thing  as  if  we  had 
contracted  an  alliance  for  an  unjust  purpose ;  which  we  are 
not  allowed  to  do  (§  161).     No  one  can  be  validly  engaged 
to  support  injustice. 
§169.  Ge-        Grotius  divides  treaties  into  two  general  classes, — first, 
.leral  di^    those  whtch  tum  merely  on  things  to  which  tji^  parties  wm 
ties.*  already  bound  hy  the  law  of  nature^ — secondly,  those  hf 

which  they  enter  into  further  engagements.*     By  the  former 
1.  ThoTO     we  acquire  a  perfect  right  to  things  to  which  we  before  had 
to  UiLn    al-  ^^"^  *^  imperfect  right,  so  that  we  may  thenceforward  de- 
ready  due    niftnd  as  our  due  what  before  we  could  only  request  as  ao 
by  the  law   office  of  humanity.     Such  treaties  became  very  necessary  be- 
of  nature,    tween  the  nations  of  antiquity,  who,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, did  not  think  themselves  bound  to  any  duty  towari^ 
people  who  were  not  in  the  number  of  their  allies.    They 
are  useful  even  between  the  most  polished  nations,  in  order 
the  better  to  secure  the  succours  they  may  expect, — ^to  deter- 
mine the  measure  -and  degree  of  those  succours,  and  to  shov 
on  what  they  have  to  depend, — ^to  regulate  what  cannot  in 
general  be  determined  by  the  Law  of  nature, — and  thns  to 
obviate  all  difficulties,  by  providing  against  the  various  inter- 
pretations of  that  law.     Finally,  as  no  nation  possesses  inex- 
haustible means  of  assistance,  it  is  prudent  to  secure  to  oar- 
selves  a  peculiar  right  to  that  assistance  which  cannot  be 
granted  to  all  the  world. 

To  this  first  class  belong  all  simple  treaties  of  peace  and 
friendship,  when  the  engagements  which  we  thereby  contrad 

•  De  Jura  Belli  et  Pacia,  lib.u.  cap.  xv.  §  6 
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make  no  addition  to  those  duties  that  men  owe  to  each  other  book  ii. 
as  brethren  and  as  members  of  the  human  society :  such  are  chap,  "i. 
those  treaties  that  permit  commerce,  passage,  &;c. 

If  the  assistance  and  offices  that  are  due  by  virtue  of  such  §  170.  CoU 
a  treaty  should  on  any  occasion  prove  incompatible  with  the  lision  of 
duties  a  nation  owes  to  herself,  or  with  what  the  sovereign  ^*"®  ?**" 
owes  to  his  own  nation,  the  case  is  tacitly  and  necessarily  dS^**^^  * 
excepted  in  the   treaty.     For,  neither  the  nation  nor  the  owe  to  our- 
sovereign  could  enter  into  an  engagement  to  neglect  the  care  aelves. 
of  their  own  safety,  or  the  safety  of  the  state,  in  order  to 
contribute  to  that  of  th^ ir  ally.     If  the  sovereign,  in  order 
to  preserve  his  own  nation,  has  occasion  for  the  things  he 
has  promised  in  the  treaty, — if,  for  instance,  he  has  engaged 
to  furnish  corn,  and  in  a  time  of  dearth  he  has  scarcely  suf- 
ficient for  the  subsistence  of  his  subjects,  he  ought  without 
hesitation  to  give  a  pr^erence  to  his  own  nation ;  for,  it  is 
only  so  far  as  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  give  assistance  to  a 
foreign  nation,  that  he  naturally  owes  such  assistance ;  and  m 

it  was  upon  that  footing  alone  that  he  could  promise  it  in  a 
treaty.  Now,  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  deprive  his  own  nation 
of  the  means  of  subsistence  in  order  to  assist  another  nation 
at  their  expense.  Necessity  here  forms  an  exception,  and  he 
does  not  violate  the  treaty,  because  he  cannot  fulfil  it. 

The  treaties  by  which  we  simply  agree  not  to  do  any  evil  §171.  Treao 
to  an  ally,  to  abstain,  with  respect  to  him,  from  all  harm,  ties  in  whiy;> 
offence,  and  injury,  are  not  necessary,  and  produce  no  new  ^®  ^  ?^ 
right,  since  every  individual  already  possesses  a  perfect  natu-  J^,  ^o  in- 
ral  right  to  be  exempt  from  harm,  injury,  and  real  offence,  jury.    * 
Such  treaties,  however,  become  very  useful,  and  accidentally 
necessary,  among  those  barbarous  nations  who  think  they 
have  a  right  to  act  as  they  please  towards  foreigners.     They 
are  not  wholly  useless  with  nations  less  savage,  who,  without 
so  far  divesting  themselves  of  humanity,  entertain  a  much 
less  powerful  sense  of  a  natural  obligation,  than  of  one  which 
they  have  themselves  contracted  by  solemn   engagements: 
and  would  to  GT^d  that  this  manner  of  thinking  were  entirely 
confined  to  barbarians !     We  see  too  frequent  effects  of  it 
among  those  who  boast  of  a  perfection  much  superior  to  the 
law  of  nature.     But  the  imputation  of  perfidy  is  prejudicial 
to  the  rulers  of  nations,  and  thus  becomes  formidable  even  to 
those  who  are  little  solicitous  to  merit  the  appellation  of  vir- 
tuous men,  and  who  feel  no  scruple  in  silencing  the  re* 
preaches  of  conscience. 

Treaties  by  which  we  contract  engagements  that  were  not  §172.  Tpb». 
imposed  on  us  by  the  law  of  nature,  are  either  equal  or  un-  ^^  f®"* 

^^l^^*    ,  .  1^  .        ,  .  ,.     1.  .  .      ^ngs  that 

Equal  treaties  are  those  m  which  the  contracting  parties  are  not  na- 
promise  the  same  things,  or  things  that  are  equivalent,  or,  turally  due. 
finally,  things  that  are  equitably  proportic  ned,  so  that  the  ^^. 
condition  of  the  parties  is  equal.     Such  ii,  for  example,  a"****^ 
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BOOK  n.  defensive  alliance,  in  which  the  parties  reciprocally  stipulatt 
CHAP.  >n.  for  the  same  succours.  Such  is  an  offensive  alliance,  in 
[  199  1  which  it  is  agreed  that  each  of  the  allies  shall  furmah  the 
same  number  of  vessels,  the  same  number  of  troops,  of 
cavalry  and  infantry,  or  an  equivalent  in  vessels,  in  troop?, 
in  artillery,  or  in  money.  Such  is  also  a  league  in  vhicli 
the  quota  of  each  of  the  allies  is  regulated  in  proportion  to 
the  interest  he  takes  or  may  have  in  the  design  of  the  league. 
Thus,  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  England,  in  order  to  in- 
duce the  states-general  of  the  United  Provinces  to  accede  to 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  of  -the  16th  oi^March,  1731,  consented 
that  the  republic  should  only  promise  to  her  allies  the  assist- 
ance of  four  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse,  though  tbej 
engaged,  in  case  of  an  attack  upon  the  republic,  to  fomisk 
her,  each,  with  eight  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse. 
We  are  also  to  place  in  the  class  of  equal  treaties  those  vhiek 
stipulate  that  the  allies  shall/Consider  themselves  as  embarked 
n  in  a  common  cause,  and  shall  act  with  all  their  strengtL 

Notwithstanding  a  real  inequality  in  their  strength,  tbej  are 
nevertheless  willing  in  this  instance  to  consider  it  as  equal. 

Equal  treaties  may  be  subdivided  into  its  many  species  u 
there  are  of  different  transactions  between  sovereigns.   Thiis, 
they  treat  of  the  conditions  of  commerce,  of  their  mutu^ 
defence,  of  associations  in  war,  of  reciprocally  granting  each 
^  other  a  passage,  or  refusing  it  to  the  enemies  of  their  ally; 

they  engage  not  to  build  fortresses  in  certain  places,  &c.    Bat 
it  would  be  needless  to  enter  into  these  particulars :  genenls 
are  sufScient,  and  are  easily  applied  to  particular  cases. 
§  173.  Ob-      Nations  being  no  less  obliged  than  individuals  to  pay  a 
ligation  of   regard  to  equity,  they  ought,  as  much  as  possible,  to  pre- 
M^i^'hi  ^®^^®  equalitv  in  their  treaties.    When,  therefore,  the  parties 
treaties.       &^^  &ble  reciprocally  tb  afford  each  other  equal  advantages, 
the  law  of  nature  requires  that  their  treaties  should  be  equal, 
unless  there  exist  some  particular  reason  for  deviating  from 
that  equality,-^uch,  for  instance,  as  gratitude  for  a  former 
benefit, — the  hope  of  gaining  the  inviolable  fittachment  of  a 
nation, — some  private  motive,  which  renders  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  particularly  anxious  to  have  the  treaty  con- 
cluded, &c.     Nay,  viewing  the  transaction  in  its  proper  point 
of  light,  the  consideration  of  that  particular  reason  restores 
to  the  treaty  that  equality  which  seems  to  be  destroyed  bj 
the  difference  of  the  things  promised. 

I  see  those  pretended  great  politicians  smile,  who  employ 
all  their  subtilty  in  circumventing  those  with  whom  they  treat, 
and  in  so  managing  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  that  all  the 
advantages  shall  accrue  to  their  masters.  Far  from  blushing 
at  a  conduct  so  contrary  to  equity,  to  rectitude  and  natnral 
honesty,  they  glory  in  it,  and  think  themselves  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  able  negotiators.  How  long  shall  we  continue 
to  see  men  in  public  characters  take  a  pride  in  practices  that 
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would  disgrace  a  private  individnal  7     The  private  man,  if  he    book  ii. 
is  void  of  conscience,  laughs  also  at  the  rules  of  morality  and  chap,  pi. 
justice  ;  but  he  laughs  in  secret :  it  would  be  dangerous  and 
prejudicial  to  him  to  make  a  public  mockery  of  them.     Men  [  200  ] 
in  power  more  openly  sacrifice  honour  and  honesty  to  present 
advantage:  but,  fortunately  for  mankind,  it  often  happens 
that  such  seeming  advantage  proves  fatal  to  them ;  and  even 
between  sovereigns,  candour  and  rectitude  are  found  to  be 
the  safest  policy.     All  the  subtilties,  all  the  tergiversations 
of  a  famous  minister,  on  the  occasion  of  a  treaty  in  which 
Spain  wds  deeply  interested,  turned  at  length  to  his  own 
confusion,  and  to  the  detriment  of  his  master;  while  Eng- 
land, by  her  good  faith  and  generosity  to  her  allies,  gained 
immense  credit,  and  rose  to  the  highest  pitch  of  influence 
and  respectability. 

When  people  speak  of  equal  treaties,  they  have  commonly  §  174.  j)if. 
in  their  minds  a  double  idea  of  equality,  viz.  equality  in  the  ference  be- 
engagements,  %iid  equality  in  the  dignity  of  the  contracting  t^<^«p  ^^^ 
parties.     It  becomes  therefore  necessary  to  remove  all  ambi-  ^^^^^jJI!! 
guity ;  and  for  that  purpose,  we  may  make  a  distinction  be-  ances. 
tween  eqiuil  treaties  and  eqiuzl  allian<;es.     Equal  treaties  are 
those  in  which  there  is  an  equality  in  the  promises  made,  as 
we  have  above  explained  (§  172);  and  equal  allianceSy  those 
in  which  equal  treats  with  equal,  making  no  diflerence  in  the  ' 

dignity  of  the  contracting  parties,  or,  at  least,  admitting  no  too 
glaring  superiority,  but  merely  a  pre-eminence  of  honour  and 
rank.  Thus  kings  treat  with  the  emperor  on  a  footing  of 
equality,  though  they  do  not  hesitate  to  allow  him  precedency ; 
thus  great  republics  treat  with  kings  on  the  same  footing, 
notwithstanding  the  pre-eminence  which  the  former  now-a- 
days  yield  to  the  latter.  Thus  all  true  sovereigns  ought  to 
treat  with  the  most  powerful  monarch,  since  they  are  as  really 
sovereigns,  and  as  independent  as  himself.  (See  §  37  of  this 
Book.) 

Unequal  treaties  are  those  in  which  the  allies  do  not  reci-  §  175.  \j^ 
procally  promise  to  each  other  the  same  things,  or  things  equal  trea- 
equivalent ;  and  an  alliance  is  unequal  yrhen  it  makes  a  differ-  ^«*  *"^  |*n* 
ence  in  the  dignity  of  the  contracting  parties.    It  is  true,  that  ^"^  *  *' 
most  commonly  an  unequal  treaty  will  be  at  the  same  time  an 
unequal  alliance ;  as  great  potentates  are  seldom  accustomed 
to  give  or  to  promise  more  than  is  given  or  promised  to  them, 
unless  such  concessions  be  fully  compensated  in  the  article  of 
honour  and  glory ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  weak  state  does 
not  submit  to  burdensome  conditions  without  being  obliged 
also  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  her  ally. 

Those  unequal  treaties  that  are  at  the  same  time  unequal 
alliances,  are  divided  into  two  classes, — the  first  consisting  of 
those  where  the  inequality  prevails  on  the  side  of  the  more  con^ 
siderable  power, — the  second  comprehending  treaties  where 
the  inequality  is  on  the  side  of  the  inferior  power. 
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aooK  u.       Treaties  of  the  former  class,  without  attribuimg  to  the  more 
onAP.  XII.  powerful  of  the  contracting  parties  any  right  over  the  weaker, 
simply  allow  him  a  superiority  of  honours  and  respect    We 
have  treated  of  this  in  Book  1.  §  5.     Frequently  a  great  mo- 
narch, wishing  to  engage  a  weaker  state  in  his  interest,  offe» 
r  201  ]  her  advantageous  conditions, — promises  her  gratuitooa  sa^ 
cours,  or  greater  than  he  stipulates  for  himself :  but  M  the 
same  time  he  claims  a  superiority  of  dignity,  and  requires  re- 
spect from  his  ally.     It  is  this  last  particular  which  renders 
the  alliance  unequal :  and  to  this  circumstance  we  must  atten- 
tively advert ;  for,  with  alliances  of  this  nature  we  are  not  t<j 
confound  those  in  which  the  parties  treat  on  a  footing  of  equal- 
ity, though  the  more  powerful  of  the  allies,  for  particoUr 
reasons,  gives  more  than  he  receives,  promises  his  assistance 
gratis,  without  requiring  gratuitous  assistance  in  his  turn,  or 
promises  more  considerable  succours,  or  even  the  assistance 
of  all  his  forces : — here  the  alliance  is  equal,  but  the  trean 
is  unequal,  unless  indeed  we  may  be  allowed, to  say,  that^u 
the  party  who  makes  the  greater  concessions  has  a  greater 
interest  in  concluding  the  treaty,  this  consideration  restores 
the  equality.    Thus,  at  a  time  when  France  found  herself  em- 
barrassed in  a  momentous  war  with  the  house  of  Austria 
and  the  cardinal  de  Richelieu  wished  to  humble  that  formi- 
dable power,  he,  like  an  able  minister,  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  which  all  the  advantage  appeared 
to  be  on  the  side  of  Sweden.     From  a  bare  consideration  of 
the  stipulations  of  that  treaty,  it  would  have  been  pronounoed 
an  unequal  one ;  but  the  advantages  which  France  derired 
from  it,  amply  compensated  for  that  inequality.    The  alliance 
of  France  with  the  Swiss,  if  we  regard  the  stipulations  alone, 
is  an  unequal  treaty ;  but  the  valour  of  the  Swiss  troops  has 
long  since  counterbalanced  that  inequality ;  and  the  differ- 
ence in  the  interests  and  wants  of  the  parties  serves  stiL 
further  to  preserve  the  equilibrium.     France,  often  inrolved 
in  bloody  wars,  has  received  essential  services  from  the  Swigs: 
the  Helvetic  body,  void  of  ambition,  and  untainted  with  the 
spirit  of  conquest,  may  live  in  peace  with  the  whole  world; 
they  have  nothing  to  fear,  since  they  have  feelingly  conrinced 
the  ambitious,  that  the  love  of  liberty  gives  the  nation  suifi- 
cient  strength  to  defend  her  frontiers.     This  alliance  may  at 
certain  times  have  appeared  unequal :— our  forefathers*  paid 
little  attention  to  ceremony : — ^but,  in  reality,  and  especially 
since  the  absolute  independence  of  the  Swiss  is  acknowled^ced 
by  the  empire  itself,  the  alliance  is  certainly  equal,  although 
the  Helvetic  body  do  not  hesitate  to  yield  to  the  king  of 
France  all  that  pre-eminence  which  the  established  usage  of 
modern  Europe  attributes  to  crowned  heads,  and  especially 
to  great  monarchs. 


*  The  author  was  a  native  of  Switzerland. 
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Treaties  in  which  the  inequality  prevails  on  the  iidc  of  tht    book  u. 
inferior  power — that  is  to  say,  those  which  impose  on  th'   chap,  xiu 
weaker  party  more  extensive  obligations  or  greater  burdeng^ 
or  bind  him  down  to  oppressive  or  disagreeable  conditions, — 
these  unequal  treaties,  I  say,  are  always  at  the  same  time 
unequal  alliances;  for,  the  weaker  party  never  submits  to 
burdensome  conditions,  without  being  obliged  also  to  acknow- 
ledge the  superiority  of  his  ally.     These  conditions  are  com- 
monly imposed  by  the  conqueror,  or  dictated  by  necessity,  [  202  1 
which  obliges  a  weak  state  to  seek  the  protection  or  assist- 
ance of  another  more  powerful ;  and  by  this  very  step,  the 
weaker   state  acknowledges  her  own  inferiority.      Besides, 
this  forced  inequality  in  a  treaty  of  alliance  is  a  disparage- 
ment to  her,  and  lowers  her  dignity,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
exalts  that  of  her  more  powerful  ally.     Sometimes  also,  the 
weaker  state  not  being  in  a  condition  to  promise  the  same  suc- 
cours as  the  more  powerful  one,  it  becomes  necessary  that  she 
should  compensate  for  her  inability  in  this  point,  by  engage- 
ments which  degri^e  her  below  her  ally,  and  often  even  sub- 
ject her,  in  various  respects,  to  his  will.     Of  this  kind  are  all 
those  treaties  in '  which  the  weaker  party  alone  engages  not 
to  make  war  without  the  consent  of  her  more  powerful  ally, — 
to  have  the  same  friends  and  the  same  enemies  with  him, — 
to  support  and  respect  his  dignity, — ^to  have  no  fortresses  in 
certain  places, — not  to  trade  or  raise  soldiers  in  certain  free 
countries, — to  deliver  up  her  vessels  of  war,  and  not  to  build 
others,  as  was  the  case  of  the  Carthaginians  when  treating 
with  their  Roman  conquerors, — to  keep  up  only  a  ceiiiain 
number  of  troops,  &c. 

These  uneqital  allianeeg*  are  subdivided  into  two  kinds ; 
they  either  impair  the  sovereignty,  or  they  do  not.  We  have 
slightly  touched  on  this  in  Book  I.  Ch.  I.  and  XVI. 

The  sovereignty  subsists  entire  and  unimpaired  when  none 
of  its  constituent  rights  are  transferred  to  the  superior  ally, 
or  rendered,  as  to  the  exertion  of  them,  dependent  on  his 
will.  But  the  sovereignty  is  impaired  when  any  of  its  rights 
are  ceded  to  an  ally,  or  even  if  the  use  of  them  be  merely 
rendered  dependent  on  the  will  of  that  ally.  For  example, 
the  treaty  does  not  impair  the  sovereignty,  if  the  weaker 
state  only  promises  not  to  attack  a  certain  nation  without  the 
consent  of  her  ally.  By  such*  an  engagement  she  neither 
divests  herself  of  her  right,  nor  subjects  the  exertion  of  it  to 
another's  will ;  she  only  consents  to  a  restriction  in  favour 
of  her  ally :  and  thus  she  incurs  no  greater  diminution  of 
liberty  than  is  incurred  by  promises  of  every  kind.  Such 
reservations  are  every  day  stipulated  in  alliances  that  are 
perfectly  equal.  But,  if  either  of  the  contracting  parties 
engages  not  to  make  war  against  any  one  whatsoever  without 
the  consent  or  permission  of  an  '^Uy  who  on  his  side  does  not 
make  the  same  promise,  the  former  contracts  an  unequal  alli- 
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BOOK  n.    ance,  with  diminution  of  sovereignty ;  for  he  deprives  lum- 
CHAP.  xii.  geif  q{  Qne  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  80?ereign 
power,  or  renders  the  exertion  of  it  dependent  on  another's 
will.     The  Carthaginians  having,  in  the  treaty  that  termi- 
nated the  second  Punic  war,  promised  not  to  make  wtr  oa 
any  state  without  the  consent  of  the  Roman  people,  were 
thenceforward,  and  for  that  reason,  considered  as  dependent 
on  the  Romans. 
S 176.  Ho^      When  a  nation  is  forced  to  submit  to  the  will  of  a  snperior 
an  alUaiico  power,  she  may  lawfully  renounce  her  former  treaties,  if  tlie 
nution™"    P^'i'ty  with  whom  she  is  obliged  to  enter  into  an  aUiance  re- 
sovereignty  quires  it  of  her.     As  she  then  loses  a  part  of  her  sovereigntT, 
may  annul  her  ancient  treaties  fall  to  the  ground  together  with  the  pover 
preceding     1^^^^  jj^^j  concluded  them.     This  is  a  necessity  that  cannot  be 
p^QAo  -1  imputed  to  her  as  a  crime :  and  since  she  would  have  a  right 
■-  -'to  place  herself  in  a  state  of  absolute  subjection,  and  to  re^ 

nounce  her  own  sovereign,  if  she  found  such  measures  neces- 
sary for  her  preservation, — by  a  much  stronger  reason,  sk 
has  a  right,  under  the  same  necessity,  to  abandon  her  allies. 
But  a  generous  people  will  exhaust  every  resource  before  thej 
will  submit  to  terms  so  severe  and  so  humiliating. 
§  177.  We  In  general,  as  every  nation  ought  to  be  jealous  of  her  glorr, 
ought  to      careful  of  maintaining:  her  dignity,  and  preserving  her  iiwfe- 

avoid  <iB  ^  o       V  '  i^  o 

much  as      pendence,  nothing  short  of  the  last  extremity,  or  motives  the 

possible       most  weighty  and  substantial,  ought  ever  to  induce  a  people 

making  un-  to  Contract  an  unequal  alliance.     This  observation  is  pariicn- 

equal  aUi-    jg^^jy  meant  to  apply  to  treaties  where  the  inequality  prevafli 

on  the  side  of  the  weaker  ally,  and  still  more  particularly  to 

those  unequal  alliances  that  degrade  the  sovereignty.    Ma 

of  courage  and  spirit  will  accept* such  treaties  from  no  otber 

hands  but  those  of  imperious  necessity. 

§  178.  Mu-      Notwithstanding  every  argument  which  selfish  poUcy  naj 

tual  duties   suggest  to  the  contrary,  we  must  either  pronounce  sovereigns 

of  nations     ^     iT      u     i    .  i  •      ^   j    /•  ii        i-     ^-        ^    ^i.    i - 

with  respect  *^  "®  absolutely  emancipated  from  all  subjection  to  the  of 
to  unequal  of  nature,  or  agree  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  them,  witbooi 
alliances,  just  reasons,  to  compel  weaker  states  to  sacrifice  their  dig^ 
nity,  much  less  their  liberty,  by  unequal  alliances.  Nation* 
owe  to  each  other  the  same  assistance,  the  same  respect,  tke 
same  friendship,  as  individuals  living  in  a  state  of  natnrt 
Far  from  seeking  to  humble  a  weaker  neighbour,  and  to  it 
spoil  her  of  her  most  valuable  advantages,  they  will  respeci 
and  maintain  her  dignity  and  her  liberty,  if  they  are  inspired 
by  virtue  more  than  by  pride — ^if  they  are  actuated  by  prio; 
ciples  of  honour  more  than  by  the  meaner  views  of  sordini 
interest — nay,  if  they  have  but  sufficient  discernment  to  dis- 
tinguish their  real  interests.  Nothing  more  firmly  Becures 
the  power  of  a  great  moi>arch  than  ids  attention  and  respe^ii 
to  all  other  sovereigns.  The  more  cautious  he  is  to  avow 
offending  his  weaker  brethren,  the  greater  esteem  he  testifirf 
for  them,  the  more  will  they  revere  him  in  turn :  they  M 
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an  affeotion  for  a  power  whose  superiority  oyer  them  is  dis-    booku. 
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played  only  by  the  conferring  of  favours :  they  cling  to  such 
a  monarch  as  their  prop  and  support;  and  he  becomes 
the  arbiter  of  nations.  Had  his  demeanour  been  stamped 
with  arrogance,  he  would  have  been  the  object  of  their 
jealousy  and  fear,  and  might  perhaps  have  one  day  sunk 
under  their  united  efforts. 

But,  as  the  weaker  party  ought,  in  his  necessity,  to  accept  §  179.  In 
with  gratitude  the  assistance  of  the  more  powerful,  and  not  aUiances 
to  refuse  him  such  honours  and  respect  as  are  flattering  to  ^^^^^!! 
the  person  who  receives  them,  without  degrading  him   by|^^^i7 
whom  they  are  rendered;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  side  of  the 
more  conformable  to  the  law  of  nature  than  a  generous  grant  more  pow- 
of  assistance  from  the  more  powerful  state,  unaccompanied  ^'^  P*^* 
by  any  demand  of  a  return,  or,  at  least,  of  an  equivalent. 
And  in  this  instance  also,  there  exists  an  inseparable  conneo-  [  204  J 
tion  between  interest  and  duty.     Sound  policy  holds  out  a 
caution  to  a  powerful  nation  not  to  suffer  the  lesser  states  in 
her  neighbourhood  to  be  oppressed.     If  she  abandon  them  to 
the  ambition  of  a  conqueror,  he  will  soon  become  formidable 
to  herself.     Accordingly,  sovereigns,  who  are  in  general  suf- 
ficiently attentive  to  their  own  interests,  seldom  fail  to  reduce 
this  maxim  to  practice.     Hence  those  alliances,  sometimes 
against  the  house  of  Austria,  sometimes  against  its  rival, 
according  as  the  power  of  the  one  or  the  other  preponderates. 
Hence  that  balance  of  power,-  the  object  of  perpetual  nego- 
tiations and  wars. 

When  a  weak  and  poor  nation  has  occasion  for  assistance 
of  another  kind — when  she  is  afflicted  by  famine — we  have 
seen  (§  5),  that  those  nations  who  have  provisions  ought  to 
supply  her  at  a  fair  price.  It  were  noble  and  generous  to 
furnish  them  at  an  under  price,  or  to  make  her  a  present  of 
them,  if  she  be  incapable  of  paying  their  value.  To  oblige 
her  to  purchase  them  by  an  unequal  alliance,  and  especially 
at  the  expense  of  her  liberty — to  treat  her  as  Joseph  for- 
merly treated  the  Egyptians — would  be  a  cruelty  almost  as 
dreadful  as  suffering  her  to  perish  with  famine. 

But  there  are  cases  where  the  inequality  of  treaties  and  §  iso.  How 
alliances,  dictated  by  some  particular  reasons,  is  not  contrary  inequality 
to  equity,  nor,  consequently,  to  the  law  of  nature.     Such,  in^^  Sliw- 
general,  are  all  those  cases  in  which  the  duties  that  a  nation  oes  may  be 
owes  to  herself,  or  those  which  she  owes  to  other  nations,  pre-  conformable 
scribe  to  her  a  departure  from  the  line  of  equality.     If,  for  ^  ^^^  **^ 
instance,  a  weak  state  attempts,  without  necessity,  to  erect  a  ®  ^^^^^ 
fortress,  which  she  is  incapable  of  defending,  in  a  place  where 
it  might  become  very  dangerous  to  her  neighbour  if  ever  it 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  powerful  enemy,  that  neigh- 
bour may  oppose  the  construction  of  the  fortress ;  and,  if  he 
does  not  find  it  convenient  to  pay  the  lesser  state  a  compen 
sation  for  complying  with  his  desire,  he  may  force  her  com 
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BOOK  II.    pliance,  by  threatening  to  block  up  the  roads  and  aTef^nee  6f 
CHAP,  xn.  communication,  to  prohibit  all  intercourse  between  the  two 
nations,  to  build  fortresses,  or  to  keep  an  army  on  the  frvn 
tier,  to  consider  that  little  state  in  a  suspicious  light,  &c.     He 
thus  indeed  imposes  an  unequal  condition ;  but  his  condnet  u 
authorized  by  the  care  of  his  own  safety.     In  the  same  raaa- 
ner  he  may  oppose  the  forming  of  a  highway,  that  would  open 
to  an  enemy  an  entrance  into  his  state.     War  might  funuiL 
us  with  a  multitude  of  other  examples.     But  rights  of  thii 
nature  are  frequently  abused ;  and  it  requires  no  less  rao'k^ 
ration  than  prudence  to  avoid  turning  them  into  oppresason. 
Sometimes  those  duties   to  which  other  nations    hare  a 
claim,  recommend  and  authorize  inequality  in  »  oontrarj 
sense,  without  affording  any  ground  of  imputation  against » 
sovereign,  of  having  neglected  the  duty  which   he  owes  » 
himself  or  to  his  people.     Thus,  gratitude — ^the  desire  of 
showing  his  deep  sense  of  a  favour  received — ^may  indvee  i 
generous  sovereign  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  joy,  and  tc> 
[  205  ]  give  in  the  treaty  more  than  he  receives. 
§  181.  Ine-       It  is  also  Consistent  with  justice  to  impose  the  conditics 
qaality  im-  of  an  Unequal  treaty,  or  even  an  unequal  alliance,  by  vsj 
P*'**^  Jy      of  penalty,  in  order  to  punish  an  unjust  aeirressor,  and  rei- 
iffbrnentT      ^^^  ^^^  incapable  of  easily  injuring  us  for  the  time  to  oooe. 
Such  was  the  treaty  to  which  the  elder  Scipio  Africanos  (onti 
the  Carthaginians  to  submit,  after  he  had  defeated  Hannilttl 
The  conqueror  often  dictates  such  terms :  and  his  condoci  k 
this  instance  is  no  violation  of  the  laws  of  justice  or  eqmtj. 
provided  he  do  not  transgress  the  bounds  of  modera&ic 
after  he  has  been  crowned  with  success  in  a  just  and  neces- 
sary war. 
§  182.  Other      The  different  treaties  of  protection — ^those  by  which  a  sts» 
kinds  of      renders  itself  tributary  or  feudatory  to  another — form  w 
which  we    mi^Qy  different  kinds  of  unequal  alliancev*     But  we  shall  d^ 
elaewl]^    repeat  here  what  we  have  said  respecting  them  in  Book  L 

Chap.  I.  and  XVI. 
§  183.  Per-      By  another  general  division  of  treaties  or  alliances,  they 
^Mi  treatief  *^^  distinguished  into  pergonal  and  real :  the  former  are  those 
'  that  relate  to  the  persons  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  are 
confined  and  in  a  manner  attached  to  them.     Real  attumca 
relate  only  to  the  matters  in  negotiation  between  the  contract- 
ing parties,  and  are  wholly  independent  of  their  persons 
A  personal  aUianee  expires  with  him  who  contracted  it. 
A  real  alliance  attaches  to  the  body  of  the  state,  and  saW 
sists  as  long  as  the  state,  unless  the  period  of  its  daratka 
has  been  limited. 

It  is  of  considerable  importance  not  to  confound  these  tvc 
sorts  of  alliances.  Accordingly,  sovereigns  are  at  preseir 
accustomed  to  express  themselves  in  their  treaties  in  soeh  t 
manner  as  to  leave  no  uncertainty  in  this  respect :  and  this 
is  doubtless  the  best  and  safest  method.    In  default  of  tbis 
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precaution,  the  very  subject  of  the  treaty,  or  the  expressions    book  h. 
in  which  it  is  o^.nched,  may  furnish  a  clue  to  discover  whether  ^^^^'  *"■ 
it  be  real  or  personal.     On  this  head  we  shall  lay  down  some 
general  rules. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  not  to  conclude'  that  a  treaty  is  §  i84. 
a  personal  one  from  the  bare  circumstance  of  its  naming  the  Naming  the 
contracting  sovereigns :  for,  the  name  of  the  reigning  sove-  contracting 
reign  is  often  inserted  with  the  sole  view  of  showing  with  fjjjf^iy 
whom  the  treaty  has  been  concluded,  without  meaning  thereby  does  not*^ 
to  intimate  that  it  has  been  made  with  himself  personally,  render  it 
This  is  an  observation  of  the  civilians  Pedius  and  Ulpian,*  pei«>n»l' 
repeated  by  all  writers  who  have  treated  af  these  subjects. 

Every  alliance  made  by  a  republic  is  in  its  own  nature  real,  §  185.  An 
for  it  relates  only  to  the  body  of  the  state.  When  a  free  peo-  alliance 
pie,  a  popular  state,  or  an  aristocratical  republic,  concludes  a  ™  ^^^n^  -^ 
treaty,  it  is  the  state  herself  that  contracts ;  and  her  engage-  real, 
ments  do  not  depend  on  the  lives  of  those  who  were  only  the  [  206  1 
instruments  in  forming  them :  the  members  of  the  people,  or 
of  the  governing  body,  change  and  succeed  each  other  ;  but 
the  state  still  continues  the  same. 

Since,  therefore,  such  a  treaty  directly  relates  to  the  body  ^ 

of  the  state,  it  subsists,  though  the  form  of  the  republic  should 
happen  to  be  changed— even  though  it  should  be  transformed 
into  a  monarchy.  For,  the  state  and  the  nation  are  still  the 
same,  notwithstanding  every  change  that  may  take  place  in 
the  form  of  the  government ;  and  the  treaty  concluded  with 
the  nation  remains  in  force  as  long  as  the  nation  exists.  But 
it  is  manifest  that  all  treaties  relating  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Thus  two  popular  states, 
that  have  treated  expressly,  or  that  evidently  appear  to  have 
treated,  with  the  view  of  maintaining  themselves  in  concert 
in  their  state  of  liberty  and  popular  •government,  cease  to  be 
allies  from  the  very  moment  that  one  of  them  has  submitted 
to  be  governed  by  a  single  person. 

Every  public  treaty,  concluded  by  a  king  or  by  any  other  S  186 
monarch,  is  a  treaty  of  the  state ;  it  is  obligatory  on  the  ^^^*f , 
whole  state,  on  the  entire  nation  which  the  king  represents,  w\i^g^  . 
and  whose  power  and  rights  he  exercises.     It  seems  then  at  other 
first  view,  that  every  public  treaty  ought  to  be  presumed  real,  monarch*. 
as  concerning  the  state  itself.     There  can  be  no  doubt  with 
respect  to  the  obligation  to  observe  the  treaty :  the  only  ques- 
tion that  arises,  is  respecting  its  duration.     Now,  there  i» 
often  room  to  doubt  whether  the  contracting  parties  have 
intended  to  extend  their  reciprocal  engagements  beyond  the 
term  of  their  own  lives,  and  to  bind  their  successors.     Con- 
junctures change ;  a  burden  that  is  at  present  light,  may  in 
other  circumstances  become  insupportable,  or  at  least  oppres- 
sive; the  manner  of  thinking  among  sovereigns  is  no  less 

*  Digest,  lib.  ii  tzU  xiv.  de,  Pactis,  log.  Tii.  §  8. 
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BOOK  n.    variable ;  and  there  are  certain  things  of  which  it  is  proper 

CHAP.  XII.  that  each  prince  should  be  at  liberty  to  dispose  according  to 

his  own  system.     There  are  others  that  are  freely  granted  to 

one  king,  and  would  not  be  allowed  to  his  succeesor.  It 

therefore  becomes  necessary  to  consider  the  terms  of  the 

treaty,  or  the  matter  which  forms  the  subject  of  it,  in  order 

to  discover  the  intentions  of  the  contracting  powers. 

iictualtrer      Perpetual   treaties,  and  those   made  for   a  detenninate 

ties,  and      period,  are  real  ones,  since  their  duration  cannot  depend  (ki 

those  for  a   the  Hves  of  the  contracting  parties. 

certain  time,     j^  ^jj^  same  manner,  when  a  king  declares  in  the  treatj 

§i88.Trea-t}jat  it  is  made  "for  himself  and  his  successore,"  itismani- 

foTthe  \dng  ^®®*  *^^*  ^^^  *®  *  '^*'  treaty.     It  attaches  to  the  state,  aid 
and  his       is  intended  to  last  as  long  as  the  kingdom  itself. 
Vucceflsors.       When  a  treaty  expressly  declares  that  it  is  made  for  tkt 
§  189.         good  of  the  kingdom,  it  thus  furnishes  an  evident  proof  tb; 
Treaties      the  Contracting  powers  did  not  mean  that  its  duration  should 

Se***o^  of  ^^P®****  ^^  *^*^  ^^  *^®i^  ^^^  ^^v^>  ^^^  ^^  *^*  ^^  ^^^  kingdoi 
±e  king-     itself.     Such  treaty  is  therefore  a  real  one. 
lorn.  Independently  even  of  this  express  declaration,  vbeni 

I"  207  ]  treaty  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  to  the  state  i 
certain  advantage  which  is  in  its  own  nature  permanent  ud 
unfailing,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  prince  by 
whom  the  treaty  has  been  concluded,  intended  to  limit  itw 
the  duration  of  his  own  life.  Such  a  treaty  ought  there((« 
to  be  considered  as  a  real  one,  unless  there  exist  very  poTtf- 
ful  evidence  to  prove  that  the  party  with  whom  it  was  made 
granted  the  advantage  in  question  only  out  of  regard  to  tat 
prince  then  reigning,  and  as  a  personal  favour :  in  which  ciec 
the  treaty  terminates  with  the  life  of  the  prince,  as  the  motive 
for  the  concession  expires  with  him.  But  such  a  reserTsddL 
is  not  to  be  presumed  on  slight  grounds :  for,  it  would  seen, 
that,  if  the  contracting  parties  had  had  it  in  contemplstic«, 
they  should  have  expressed  it  in  the  treaty. 
§190.  How  In  case  of  doubt,  where  there  exists  no  circumstance  bj 
presump-  which  We  Can  clearly  prove  either  the  personality  or  ite 
to  be**found-  ^^^^^^^  ^^  *  treaty,  it  ought  to  be  presumed  a  real  treaty  if  n 
ed  in  doubt^  chiefly  consists  of  favourable  articles, — ^if  of  odious  ones, » 
ful  caMs.  personal  treaty.  By  favourable  articles  we  mean  those  whica 
tend  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  contracting  powers,  ui 
which  equally  favour  both  parties ;  by  odious  articles,  w 
understand  those  which  onerate  one  of  the  parties  only,  ^ 
which  impose  a  much  heavier  burden  upon  the  one  than  ope* 
the  other.  We  shall  treat  this  subject  more  at  large  in  tk 
chapter  on  the  "  Interpretation  of  Treaties."  Nothing  i? 
more  conformable  to  reason  and  equity  than  this  rule.  When- 
ever absolute  certainty  is  unattainable  in  the  aflfairs  of  mesi 
we  must  have  recourse  to  presumption.  Now,  if  the  cos 
tractinff  powers  have  not  explained  themselves,  it  is  natonl 
when  ^e  question  relates  to  things  favourable,  an  1  eqosll; 
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advantageous  to  the  two  allies,  to  presume  that  it  was  their  book  it. 
intention  to  make  a  real  treaty,  as  being  the  more  advan-  ^^^^'  ^^^\ 
tageous  to  their  respective  kingdoms :  and  if  we  are  mistaken 
in  this  presumption,  we  do  no  injury  to  either  party.  But, 
if  there  be  any  thing  odious  in  the  engagements, — if  one  of 
the  contracting  states  finds  itself  overburdened  by  them,-— 
how  can  it  be  presumed  that  the  prince  who  entered  into 
such  engagements  intended  to  lay  that  burden  upon  his  king- 
dom in  perpetuity  ?  Every  sovereign  is  presumed  to  desire 
the  safety  and  advantage  of  the  state  with  which  he  is  in- 
trusted: wherefore  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  has  con- 
sented to  load  it  for  ever  with  a  burdensome  obligation.  If 
necessity  rendered  such  a  measure  unavoidable,  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  his  ally  to  have  the  matter  explicitly  ascertained 
at  the  time ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  would  not  have  neg- 
lected this  precaution,  well  knowing  that  mankind  in  gene- 
ral, and  sovereigns  in  particular,  seldom  submit  to  heavy  and 
disagreeable  burdens,  unless  bound  to  do  so  by  formal  obliga- 
tions. If  it  happens  then  that  the  presumption  is  a  mistake, 
and  makes  him  lose  something  of  his  right,  it  is  a  consequence 
of  his  own  negligence.  To  this  we  may  add,  that,  if  either 
the  one  or  the  other  must  sacrifice  a  part  of  his  right,  it  will 
be  a  less  grievous  violation  of  the  laws  of  equity  that  the  lat-  [  208  ] 
ter  should  forego  an  expected  advantage,  than  that  the  former 
Bhould  suffer  a  positive  loss  and  detriments  Thfs  is  the  fa- 
mous distinction  de  lucro  captandoj  and  de  damno  vitando. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  include  equal  treaties  of  commerce 
in  the  number  of  those  that  are  favourable,  since  they  are  in 
general  advantageous,  and  perfectly  conformable  to  the  law 
of  nature.  As  to  alliances  made  on  account  of  war,  Grotius 
says  with  reason,  that  ^^  defensive  alliances  are  more  of  a 
favourable  nature,— offensive  alliances  have  something  in 
them  that  approaches  nearer  to  what  is  burdensome  or 
odious.*'* 

We  could  not  dispense  with  the  preceding  brief  summary 
of  those  discussions,  lest  we  should  in  this  part  of  our  trea- 
tise leave  a  disgusting  chasm.  They  are,  however,  but  sel- 
dom resorted  to  in  modern  practice,  as  sovereigns  at  present 
generally  take  the  prudent  precaution  of  explicitly  ascertain- 
ing the  duration  of  their  treaties.  They  treat  for  themselves 
and  their  successors, — for  themselves  and  their  kingdoms,— 
for  perpetuity, — ^for  a  certain  number  of  years,  &c.— or  they 
treat  only  for  the  time. of  their  own  reign, — for  an  affair 
peculiar  to  themselves,7— for  their  families,  &c. 

Since  public  treaties,  even  those  of  a  personal  nature,  con-  §  I9i.  Th« 
eluded  by  a  king,  or  by  any  other  sovereign  who  is  invested  oWi^tions 
with  sufficient  power,  are  treaties  of  state,  and  obligatory  on  Jl^'^g*' 
the  whole  nation  (§  186),  real  treaties,  which  were  intended 


»  De  (nro  B«Ui  et  Pacii,  tib.  ii.  cap.  xtL  §    6. 
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BOOK  II.    to  subsist  independently  of  the  person  who  has  condoded 

OHAP.  XII.  them,  are  undoubtedly  binding  on  his  successors ;  and  tke 

from  a  real  obligation  which  such  treaties  impose  on  the  state  paasd 

treaty  pass  successively  to  all  her  rulers  as  soon  as  they  assume  the  pub- 

to  the  sue-   jjg   authority.      The  case  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the 

rights  acquired  by  those  treaties :  they  are  acquired  for  the 

state,  and  successively  pass  to  her  conductors. 

It  is  at  present  a  pretty  general  custom  for  the  snoceaM 
to  confirm  or  renew  even  real  alliances  concluded  by  his  pre- 
decessors :  and  prudence  requires  that  this  precaution  shoild 
not  be  neglected,  since  men  pay  greater  respect  to  an  obli- 
gation which  they  have  themselves  contracted,  than  to  (hm 
which  devolves  on  them  from  another  quarter,  or  to  which 
they  have  only  tacitly  subjected  themselves.     The  reason  is, 
that,  in  the  former  case,  they  consider  their  word  to  be  en- 
gaged, and,  in  the  latter,  their  conscience  ulone. 
§  i92.Trea-      The  treaties  that  have  no  relation  to  the  performance  ii 
^i^h^™"  ^®^*®^*^®d  acts,  but  merely  relate  to  transient  and  single  u\& 
for^all  and**  which  are  concluded  at  once, — those  treaties  (unless  indeed 
perfected,     it  be  more  proper  to  call  them  by  another  name^) — those 
conventions,  those  compacts,  which  are  accomplished  once  for 
all,  and  not  by  successive  acts, — are  no  sooner  executed  thi& 
f  209  ]  they  are  completed  and  perfected.     If  they  are   valid,  thej 
have  in  thek  own  nature  a  perpetual  and  irrevocable  effect: 
nor  have  we  them « in  view  when  we  inquire  whether  a  trettj 
be  real  or  personal.     Pufiendorf  f  gives  us  the  following  ruks 
to  direct  us  in    this  inquiry — ^^  1.  That  the  successors  are 
bound  to  observe  the  treaties  of  peace  concluded  by  theL- 
predecessors.     2.  That  a  successor  should  observe  all  va 
lawful  conventions  by  which  his  predecessor  has  transferred 
any  right  to  a  third  party.*'     This  is  evidently  wanderisg 
from  the  point  in  question :  it  is  only  saying  that  what  is 
done  with  validity  by  a  prince,  cannot  be  annulled  bv  bis 
successors. — And  who  doubts  it  ?     A  treaty  of  peace  is  ii 
its  own  nature  made  with  a  view  to  its  perpetual  duration: 
'   and,  as  soon  as  it  is  once  duly  concluded  and  ratified,  the 
affair  is  at  an  end ;  the  treaty  must  be  accomplished  on  hd 
sides,  and  observed  according  to  its  tenor.     If  it  is  execntri 
upon  the  spot,  there  ends  the  business  at  once.     But,  if  ti< 
treaty  contains  engagements  for  the  performance  of  succes- 
sive and  reiterated  acts,  it  will  still  be  necessary  to  examioe. 
according  to  the  rules  we  have  laid  down,  whether  it  be  i^ 
this  respect  real  or  personal, — whether  the  contracting  par- 
ties  intended  to  bind  their  successors  to  the  performance  c-f 
those  acts,  or  only  promised  them  for  the  time  of  their  ovl 
reign.     In  the  same  manner,  as  soon  as  a  right  is  transferred 
by  a  lawful  convention,  it  no  longer  belongs  to  the  state  tbi 

*  See  Chap.  XU.  §  163,  of  this  book. 

t  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  book  8,  c.  9,  $  8« 
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has  ceded  it ;  the  affair  is  concluded  and  terminated.  But,  book  ii. 
if  the  successor  discovers  any  flaw  in  the  deed  of  transfer,  <?hap.  xu 
and  proves  it,  he  is  not  to  be  accused  of  maintaining  that  the 
convention  is  not  obligatory  on  him,  and  refusing  to  fulfil  it ; 
— -he  only  shows  that  such  convention  has  not  taken  place  : 
for  a  defective  and  invalid  deed  is  a  nullity,  and  to  be  consi- 
dered as  having  never  existed. 

The  third  rule  given  by  Puffendorf  is  no  less  useless  with  §i93.Trtfft. 
respect  to  this  question.  It  is,  *'  that  if,  after  the  other  ally  JJ^q**'*i*'|?[ 
has  already  executed  something  to  which  he  was  bound  by  ^  ^^  the  ' 
virtue  of  the  treaty,  the  king  happens  to  die  before  he  has  one  part, 
accomplished  in  his  turn  what  he  had  engaged  to  perform, 
his  successor  is  indispensably  obliged  to  perform  it.  For, 
what  the  other  ally  has  executed  under  the  condition  of  re- 
ceiving an  equivalent,  having  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the 
state,  or  at  least  having  been  done  with  that  view,  it  is  clear, 
that,  if  he  does  hot  receive  the  return  for  which  he  had 
stipulated,  he  then  acquires  the  same  right  as  a  man  who  has 
paid  what  he  did  not  owe ;  and,  therefore,  the  successor  is 
obliged  to  allow  him  a  complete  indemnification  for  what  he 
has  done  or  given,  or  to  make  good,  on  his  own  part,  what 
his  predecessor  had  engaged  to  perform.*'  All  this,  I  say,  is 
foreign  to  our  question.  If  the  alliance  is  real,  it  still  sub- 
sists, notwithstanding  the  death  of  one  of  the  contracting 
parties  ;  if  it  is  personal,  it  expires  with  them,  or  either  of 
them  (§  183).  But,  when  a  personal  alliance  comes  to  be 
dissolved  in  this  manner,  it  is  quite  a  different  question  to  [  210  j^ 
ascertain  what  one  of  the  allied  states  is  bound  to  perform,  in 
case  the  other  has  already  executed  something  in  pursuance 
of  the  treaty :  and  this  question  is  to  be  determined  on  very 
different  principles.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  nature 
of  what  has  been  done  pursuant  to  the  treaty.  If  it  has 
been  any  of  those  determinate  and  substantial  acts  which  it 
is  usual  with  contracting  parties  mutually  to  promise  to  each 
other  in  exchange,  or  by  way  of  equivalent,  there  can  be  no^ 
doubt  that  he  who  has  received,  ought  to  give  what  he  has^ 
promised  in  return,  if  he  would  adhere  to  the  agreement,  and 
is  obliged  to  adhere  to  it :  if  he  is  not  bound,  and  is  unwilling 
to  adhere  to  it,  he  ought  to  restore  what  he  has  received,  to 
replace  things  in  their  former  state,  or  to  indemnify  the  ally 
from  whom  he  has  received  the  advantage  in  question.  To  act 
Dtherwise,  would  be  keeping  possession  of  another's  property. 
In  this  case,  the  ally  is  in  the  situation,  not  of  a  man  who 
has  paid  what  he  did  not  owe,  but  of  one  who  has  paid  be- 
forehand for  a  thing  that  has  not  been  delivered  to  him. 
But,  if  the  personal  treaty  related  to  any  of  those  uncertain 
and  contingent  acts  which  are  to  be  performed  as  occasions 
offer,— of  those  promises  which  are  not  obligatory  if  an  op- 
portunity of  fulfilling  them  does  not  occur, — ^it  is  only  on. 
occasion  likewise  that  the  performance  of  similar  acts  is  due  ^ 
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BOOK  II.  in  return :  and,  whon  the  term  of  the  alliance  is  expired, 
CHAP.  XII.  neither  of  the  parties  remains  bound  by  any  obligation,  h 
a  defensive  alliance,  for  instance,  two  kings  have  reciprocally 
promised  each  other  a  gratuitous  assistance  during  the  tenc 
of  their  lives :  one  of  them  is  attacked :  he  is  succoured  bj 
his  ally,  and  dies  before  he  has  an  opportunity  to  snccoar 
him  in  his  turn :  the  alliance  is  at  an  end,  and  no  obligation 
thence  devolves  on  the  successor  of  the  deceased,  except  in- 
deed that  he  certainly  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  sove- 
reign who  has  given  a  salutary  assistance  to  his  state.  And 
we  must  not  pronounce  such  an  alliance  an  injurious  one  to 
the  ally  who  has  given  assistance  without  receiving  any.  His 
treaty  was  one  of  those  speculating  contracts  in  which  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages  wholly  depend  on  chance:  he 
might  have  gained  by  it,  though  it  has  been  his  fate  to  lose. 
We  might  here  propose  another  question.  The  personil 
alliance  expiring  at  the  death  of  one  of  the  allies,  if  the  »iir- 
vivor,  under  an  idea  that  it  is  to  subsist  with  the  auccesaor, 
fulfils  the  treaty  on  his  part  in  favour  of  the  latter,  defends 
his  country,  saves  some  of  his  towns,  or  furnishes  provisioDfl 
for  his  army, — what  ought  the  sovereign  to  do,  who  is  thoi 
succoured  ?  He  ought,  doubtless,  either  to  suffer  the  alliasee 
to  subsist,  as  the  ally  of  his  predecessor  has  conceived  tbst 
it  was  to  subsist  (and  this  will  be  a  tacit  renewal  and  exten- 
sion of  the  treaty)— or  to  pay  for  the  real  service  he  has  re- 
ceived,  according  to  a  just  estimate  of  its  importance,  if  he 
does  not  choose  to  continue  that  alliance.  It  would  be  is 
such  a  case  as  this  that  we  might  say  with  Puffendorf,  that  he 
[  211  ]  who  has  rendered  such  a  service  has  acquired  the  right  of  a 

man  who  has  paid  what  he  did  not  owe. 
§  194.  The  The  duration  of  a  personal  alliance  being  restricted  to  the 
^personal  al-  persons  of  the  contracting  sovereigns, — i^  from  any  cause 
**^Vone  ^''^^^soever,  one  of  tkem  ceases  to  reign,  the  alliance  ex- 
of  the  con-  pi^ OS :  for  they  have  contracted  in  quality  of  sovereigns ;  aad 
tracting  he  who  ceases  to 'reign  no  longer  exists  as  a  sovereign,  though 
i)owerfl        he  still  lives  as  a  man. 

l^^^         Kings  do  not  always  treat  solely  and  directly  for  their 

§  195.  Treap  '^i'^gdoms ;  Sometimes,  by  virtue  of  the  power  they  have  in 

ties  in  their  their  hands,  they  make  treaties  relative  to  their  own  persons, 

own  nature  or  their  families ;  and  this  they  may  lawfully  do,  as  the  wel- 

personal,      f^re  of  the  State  is  interested  in  the  safety  and  advantage  of 

the  sovereign,  properly  understood.     These  treaties  are  pe^ 

sonal  in  their  own  nature,  and  expire,  of  course,  on  the  death 

of  the  king  or  the  extinction  of  his  family.     Such  is  an  alii 

ance  made  for  the  defence  of  a  king  and  his  family. 

§  196.  Alii-      It  is  asked,  whether  such  an  alliance  subsists  with  the  king 

T  Jed^fo      and  the  royal  family,  when,  by  some  revolution,  they  are  dt- 

th"  defences  P^ived  of  the  crown.     We  have  remarked  above  (§  194),  that 

ill  the  king  a  personal  alliance  expires  with  the  reign  of  him  who  con* 

•iiU  the       tracted  it :  but  that  is  to  be  understood  of  an  alliance  formeil 
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with  the  state,  and  restricted,  in  its  duration,  to  the  reign  jf    book  n. 
the  contracting  king.     But  the  alliance  of  which  we  are  now  chap,  xil 
to  treat,  is  of  another  nature.     Although  obligatory  on  the  royal 
state,  since  she  is  bound  by  all  the  public  acts  of  her  sove-  fiunilj 
reign,  it  is  made  directly  in  favour  of  the  king  and  his  family : 
it  would,  therefore,  be  absurd  that  it  should  be  dissolved  at 
the  moment  when  they  stand  in  need  of  it,  and  by  the  very 
event  which  it  was  intended  to  guard  against.     Besides,  the 
king  does  not  forfeit  the  character  of  royalty  merely  by  the 
loss  of  his  kingdom.     If  he  is  unjustly  despoiled  of  it  by  an 
usurper,  or  by  rebels,  he  still  preserves  his  rights,  among 
which  are  to  be  reckoned  his  alliances. 

But  who  shall  judge  whether  a  king  has  been  dethroned 
lawfully  or  by  violence?  An  independent  nation  acknow- 
ledges  no  judge.  If  the  body  of  the  nation  declare  that  the 
king  has  forfeited  his  right,  by  the  abuse  he  has  made  of  it, 
and  depose  him,  they  may  justly  do  it  when  their  grievances 
are  well  founded ;  and  no  other  power  has  a  right  to  censure 
their  conduct.  The  personal  ally  of  this  king  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  assist  him  against  the  nation  Vho  have  made  use 
of  their  right  in  deposing  him :  if  he  attempts  it,  he  injures . 
that  .nation.  England  declared  war  against  Louis  XIV.,  in 
the  year  1688,  for  supporting  the  interests  of  James  II.,  who 
had  been  formally  deposed  by  the  nation.  The  same  coun- 
try declared  war  against  him  a  second  time,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  because  that  prince  acknowledged  the 
son  of  the  deposed  monarch,  under  the  title  of  James  III. 
In  doubtful  cases,  and  when  the  body  of  the  nation  has  not 
pronounced,  or  has  not  pronounced  freely,  a  sovereign  ought  [  212  ] 
naturally  to  support  and  defend  an  ally ;  and  it  is  then  that 
the  voluntary  law  of  nations  subsists  between  different  states. 
The  party  who  have  expelled  the  king  maintain  that  they 
have  right  on  their  side :  the  unfortunate  prince  and  his  allies 
flatter  themselves  with  having  the  same  advantage ;  and,  as 
they  have  no  common  judge  upon  earth,  there  remains  no 
other  mode  of  deciding  the  contest  than  an  appeal  to  arms : 
they,  therefore,  engage  in  a  formal  war. 

Finally,  when  the  foreign  prince  has  faithfully  fulfilled  his 
engagements  towards  an  unfortunate  monarch,  when  he  has 
done,  in  his  defence,  or  to  procure  his  restoration,  every  thine 
which,  by  the  terms  of  the  alliance,  he  was  bound  to  do, — ^if 
his  efforts  have  proved  ineffectual,  it  cannot  be  expected,  by 
the  dethroned  prince,  that  he  shall  support  an  endless  war  in 
his  favour, — that  he  shall  for  ever  continue  at  enmity  with 
the  nation  or  the  sovereign  who  has  deprived  him  of  the 
throne.  He  must  at  length  think  of  peace,  abandon  his  un- 
fortunate ally,  and  consider  him  as  having  himself  abandoned 
his  right  through  necessity.  Thus,  Louis  XIV.  was  obliged 
to  abandon  James  II.  and  to  acknowledge  King  William, 
though  he  had  at  first  treated  him  as  an  usurper. 
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BOOK  n.        The  same  question  presents  itself  in  real  alliances,  and,  b 

CHAP,  m.  general,  in  all  alliances  made  with  a  state,  and  not  in  pard- 

$197.  Obli-  cular  with  a  king,  for  the  defence  of  his  person.     An  allj 

^tion  of  a  ougl^t,    doubtless,  to   be   defended   against  every  inTasion, 

^  ^^^  against  every  foreign  violence,  and  even  against  his  rebelliooa 

allied  king   s^tj^cts ;  in  the  same  manner  a  republic  ought  to  be  defended 

is  deposed,    against  the  enterprises  of  one  who  attempts  to  destroy  the 

public  liberty.     But  the  other  .party  in  the  alliance  ought  to 

recollect  that  he  is  the  ally,  and  not  the  judge,  of  the  stat« 

or  the  nation.     If  the  nation  has  deposed  her  king  in  form. 

— ^if  the  people  of  a  republic  have  expelled  their  magistrates. 

and  set  themselves  at  liberty,  or,  either  expressly  or  tactdj. 

acknowledged  the  authority  of  an  usurper, — ^to  oppose  theee 

domestic  regulations,  or  to  dispute  their  justice  or  validity. 

would  be  interfering  in  the  government  of  the  nation,  and 

doing  her  an  injury  (see  §§  54,  &c.  of  this  Book.)     The  ally 

remains  the  ally  of  the  state,  notwithstanding  the  change 

that  has  happened  in  it.     However,  if  this  change  renders 

the  alliance  useless,  dangerous,  or  disagreeable  to  him,  he  is 

at  liberty  to  renoifhce  it :  for,  he  may  upon  good  groundj 

assert  that  he  would  not  have  entered  into  an  alliance  with  th&t 

nation,  had  she  been  under  her  present  form  of  government 

To  this  case  we  may  also  apply  what  we  have  said  aboTe 
respecting  a  personal  ally.  However  just  the  cause  of  that 
king  may  be,  who  is  expelled  from  the  throne  either  by  his 
subjects  or  by  a  foreign  usurper,  his  allies  are  not  obliged  to 
support  an  eternal  war  in  his  favour.  After  having  made 
ineffectual  efforts  to  reinstate  him,  they  must  at  length  restore 
to  their  people  the  blessings  of  peace ;  they  must  come  tg  u 
accommodation  with  the  usurper,  and  for  that  purpose  treii 
with  him  as  with  a  lawful  sovereign.  Louis  XIY.,  finding 
himself  exhausted  by  a  bloody  and  unsuccessful  war,  made 
[  218  ]  an  offer,  at  Gertruydenberg,  to  abandon  his  grandson,  whom 
.he  had  placed  on  the  throne  of  Spain :  and  afterwards,  when 
the  aspect  of  affairs  was  changed,  Charles  of  Austria,  the 
rival  of  Philip,  saw  himself,  in  his  turn,  abandoned  by  his 
allies.  They  grew  weary  of  exhausting  their  states  in  order 
to  put  him  in  possession  of  a  crown  to  which  they  thought 
him  justly  entitled,  but  which  they  no  longer  saw  any  proba- 
bility of  being  able  to  procure  for  him. 
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CHAP.  XIIL 

OF  THE  DISSOLUTION   AND  BENEWAL   OF  TREATIES.  (125) 

AN  aUiance  is  dissolved  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  §  198.  Ex- 
which  it  had  been  concluded.  This  term  is  sometimes  fixed,  pJnition  of 
as,  when  an  alliance  is  made  for  a  certain  number  of  years ;  "^5"?" 

',....  ,    .  .  1     11.  ,    "^       ,    '  made  for  a 

sometimes  it  is  uncertain,  as  in  personal  alliances,  whose  du-  limited 
ration  depends  on  the  lives  of  the  contracting  powers.  The  time, 
term  is  likewise  uncertain,  when  two  or  more  sovereigns  form 
an  alliance  with  a  view  to  some  particular  object;  as,  for 
instance,  that  of  expelling  a  horde  of  barbarous  invaders 
from  a  neighbouring  country, — of  reinstating  a  sovereign  on 
his  throne,  &c.  The  duration  of  such  an  alliance  depends 
on  the  completion  of  the  enterprise  for  which  it  was  formed. 
Thus,  in  the  last-mentioned  instance,  when  the  sovereign  is 
restored,  and  so  firmlj  seated  on  his  throne  as  tq  be  able  to 
retain  the  undisturbed  possession  of  it,  the  alliance,  which 
was  formed  with  a  sole  view  to  his  restoration,  is  now  at  an 
end.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  enterprise  prove  unsuc- 
cessful,— the  moment  his  allies  are  convinced  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  carrying  it  into  effect,  the  alliance  is  likewise  at  an 
end;  for  it  is  time  to  renounce  an  undertaking  when  it  is 
acknowledged  to  be  impracticable. 

A  treaty  entered  into  for  a  limited  time  may  be  renewed  §  199.  Re- 
by  the  common  consent  of  the  allies, — which  consent  may  be  newal  of- 
either  expressly  or  tacitly  made  known.     When  the  treaty  is  *'®***®*' 
expressly  renewed,  it  is  the  same  as  if  a  new  one  were  con- 
cluded, in  all  respects  similar  to  the  former. 

The  tacit  renewal  of  a  treaty  is  not  to  be  presumed  upon 
slight  grounds;  for,  engagements  of  60  high  importance  are 
•well  entitled  to  the  formality  of  an  express  consent.  The 
presumption,  therefore,  of  a  tacit  renewal  must  be  founded 
on  acts  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  admit  a  doubt  of  their  hav- 
ing been  performed  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty.  But,  even  in 
this  case,  still  another  difficulty  arises :  for,  according  to  the 
circumstances  and  nature  of  the  acts  in  question,  they  may 
prove  nothing  more  than  a  simple  continuation  or  extension 
of  the  treaty, — which  is  very  different  from  a  renewal,  espe- 
cially as  to  the  term  of  duration.  For  instance,  England  has  [  214  J 
entered  into  a  subsidiary  treaty  with  a  German  prince,  who  is 
to  keep  on  foot,  during  ten  years,  a  stated  number  of  troops 
at  the  disposal  of  that  country,  on  condition  of  receiving  from 
her  a  certain  yearly  sum.  The  ten  years  being  expired,  the 
king  of  Eifgland  causes  the  sum  stipulated  for  one  year  to  be 

(125)  See,  in  general,  Grotius,  b.  3,     to  47,  61.5  to  630,  and  ii  Index,  tit 
c  2;  and  1  Chitty'a  Com.  Law,  38     Treaiiu, 
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BOOK  It.  paid :  the  ally  receives  it :  thus  the  treaty  is  indeed  i  iddy 
oiiAP.  xin.  continued  for  one  year ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  renewed; 
for  the  transaction  of  that  year  does  not  impose  an  obligadoa 
of  doing  the  same  thing  for  ten  years  successively-  But,  sop 
posing  a  sovereign  has,  in  consequence  of  an  agreement  with 
a  neighbouring  state,  paid  her  a  million  of  money  for  pemus- 
sion  to  keep  a  garrison  in  one  of  her  strongholds  daring  tea 
years, — if,  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  the  sovereign,  in- 
stead of  withdrawing  his  garrison,  makes  Ids  ally  a  tender  of 
another  million,  and  the  latter  accepts  it,  the  treaty  is,  b 
this  case,  tacitly  renewed. 

When  the  term  for  which  the  treaty  was  made  k  expired, 

each  of  the  allies  is  perfectly  free,  and  may  consent  or  refa» 

to  renew  it,  as  he  thinks  proper.     It  must,  however,  be  con 

fessed,  that,  if  one  of  the  parties,  who  has  almost  sin^j 

reaped  all  the  advantages  of  the  treaty,  should,  without  jast 

and  substantial  reasons,  refuse  to  renew  it  now  that  he  thmb 

he  will  no  longer  stand  in  need  of  it,  and  foresees  the  time 

approaching  when  his  ally  may  derive  advantage  from  it  in 

turn, — such   conduct  would  be   dishonourable,  inconsi^t€o: 

with  that  generosity  which  should  characterisse  sovereigis, 

and  widely  distant  from  those  sentiments  of  gratitude  tnd 

friendship  that  are  due  to  an  old  and  faithful  ally.      It  is  bsx 

too  common  to  see  great  potentates,  when  arrived  at  the  sira- 

mit  of  power,  neglect  those  who  have  assisted  them  in  attaia- 

ing  it. 

5  200.  How      Treaties  contain  promises  that  are  perfect  and  reciproctL 

a  treaty  is    jf  one  of  the  allies  fails  in  his  engagements,  the  other  miT 

wh^\ol  -  ^^°*P®^  ^^^  ^^  ^'^'fi''  them : — a  perfect  promise  confers  a  right 

ted  by  one  ^^  ^^  ^^'     ^^%  ^^  ^^^  latter  has  no  other  expedient  than  tiut 

of  the  con-  of  arms  to  force  his  ally  to  the  performance  of  his  promises, 

tracting       he  will  sometimes  find  it  more  eligible  to  cancel  the  promises 

parties.        ^^  j^j^  ^^^  gj^^  j^jg^^  ^^^  ^^  dissolve  the  treaty.     He  has  hb- 

doubtedly  a  right  to  do  this,  since  his  promises  were  made 

only  on  condition  that  the  ally  should,  on  his  part,  execute 

every  thing  which  he  had  engaged  to  perform.     The  partj, 

therefore,  who  is  offended  or  injured  in  those  particulars 

which  constitute  the  basis  of  the  treaty,  is  at  liberty  tc 

choose  the  alternative  of  either  compelling  a  faithless  ally  to 

fulfil  his  engagements,  or  of  declaring  the  treaty  dissolveii 

by  his  violation  of  it.     On  such  an  occasion,  prudence  and 

wise  policy  will  point  out  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued. 

§201.  The      But  when  there  exist  between  allies  two  or  more  treaties, 

violation  of  different  from  and  independent  of  each  other,  the  violatios 

docs^o*^    of  one  of  those  treaties  does  not  directly  disengage  the  in- 

cancel  an-  j^^red  party  from  the  obligations  he  has  contracted  in  the 

other.         others :  for,  the  promises  contained  in  these  do  not  depeod 

on  those  included  in  the  violated  treaty.     But  the  offended 

[  215  ]  ally  may,  on  the  breach  of  one  treaty  by  the  other  party. 

threaten  him  with  a  renunciation,  on  his  own  part,  of  all  tk 
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other  treaties  by  which  they  are  united, — ^and'maj  put  his  book  ii. 
threats  in  execution  if  the  other  disregards  them.  For,  if  any  c«ap.  thu, 
one  wrests  or  withholds  from  me  my  right,  I  may,  in  the  state 
of  nature,  in  order  to  oblige  hSn  to  do  me  justice,  to  punish 
him,  or  to  indemnify  myself,  depriye  him  also  of  some  of  his 
rights,  or  seize  and  detain  them  till  I  have  obtained  complete 
satisfaction.  And,  if  recourse  is  had  to  arms,  in  order  to 
obtain  satisfaction  for  the  infringement  of  that  treaty,  the 
offended  party  begins  by  stripping  his  enemy  of  all  the  rights 
which  had  accrued  to  him  from  the  different  treaties  subsist- 
ing between  them :  ancT  we  shall  see,  in  treating  of  war,  that 
he  may  do  this  with  justice. 

Some  writers*  would  extend  what  we  have  just  said  to  the  §202.  The 
different  articles  of  a  treaty  which  have  no  connection  with  violation  of 
the  article  that  has  been  violated, — saying  we  ought  to  con-  ?"®  "^^J® 
sider  those  several  articles  as  so  many  distinct  treaties  con-  j^^y  cancel 
eluded  at  the  same  time.     They  maintain,  therefore,  that,  if  the  whole 
either  of  the  allies  violates  one  article  of  the  treaty,  the  other  C^^^) 
has  not  immediately  a  right  to  cancel  the  entire  treaty,  but 
that  he  may  either  refuse,  in  his  turn,  what  he  had  promised 
with  a  view  to  the  violated  article,  or  compel  his  ally  to  fulfil 
his  promises  if  there  still  remains  a  possibility  of  fulfilling 
cbem, — if  not,  to  repair  the  damage ;  and  that  for  this  pur- 
pose he  may  threaten  to  renounce  the  entire  treaty, — a  menace 
which  he  may  lawfully  put  in  execution,  if  it  be  disregarded 
by  the  other.     Such  undoubtedly  is  the  conduct  which  pru- 
dence, moderation,  the  love  of  peace,  and  charity  would  com- 
monly prescribe  to  nations.     Who  will  deny  this,  and  madly 
assert  that  sovereigns  are  allowed  to  have  immediate  recourse 
to  arms,  or  even  to  break  every  treaty  of  alliance  and  friend- 
ship, for  the  least  subject  of  complaint  ?     But  the  question 
here  turns  on  the  simple  right,  and  not  on  the  measures  which 
are  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  obtain  justice ;  and  the  principle 
upon  which  those  writers  ground  their  decision,  appears  to 
me  utterly  indefensible.     We  cannot  considtr   the  several 
articles  of  the  same  treaty  as  so  many  distinct  and  independ- 
ent treaties:  for,  though  we  do  not  see  any  immediate  con- 
nection between  some  of  those  articles,  they  are  all  connected 


*  See  Wolfius,  Jus  Gent.  §  432.  aliens  but  as  native  subjects  of  Great 

(126)  In  Sutton  ▼.  Sutton,  1  Russ.  ic  Britain,  and  capable  of  inheriting  and 

Mylne  Rep.  663,  A.  D.  1830,  it  was  holding  such  lands,  notwithstanding  a 

held  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that,  subsequent  war  between  the  two  coun- 

under  the  treaty  of  peace,  19  Nov.  1794,  tries,  and  this  in  respect  of  the  express 

between  Great  Britain  and  {the  United  provision  which  prevents  a  subsequent 

States  of}  A  merica,  the  act  of  37  Geo.  3,  war  from  wholly  determining  that  part  of 

c*  97,  passed  for  the  plUrpose  of  carrying  the  t  reaty .  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  there 

such  treaty  into  execution,  American  ci-  said,  "  It  is  a  reasonable  construction, 

tizens,  who  held  lands  in  Great  Britain  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  treaty 

on  the  28th  Oct.  1796,  and  their  heirs  that  the  operation  of  the  treaty  should 

«nd  assig^ns,  are  at  all  time»  to  be  consi«  be  permaneTit,  and  not  depend  upon  the 

dered,  to  far  as  regards  thus  landSf  not  as  continuance  of  a  state  of  peace.'* 
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BOOK  II.    by  this  common  relation,  viz.  that  the  contracting  powers 
CHAP.  xiiL  have  agreed  to  some  of  them  in  consideration  of  the  others, 
and  by  way  of  compensation.     I  would  perhaps  never  hare 
consented  to  this  article,  if  %clj  ally  had  not  granted  me  an- 
other, which  in  its  own  nature  has  no  relation  to  it.    Every 
thing,  therefore,  which  is  comprehended  in  the  same  treaij, 
is  of  the  same  force  and  nature  as  a  reciprocal  promise,  uni^s 
where  a  formal  exception  is  made  to  the  contrary.     Grotiv 
very  properly  observes  that  "  every  article  of  a  treaty  carries 
with  it  a  condition,  by  the  non-performance  of  which  tk 
treaty  is  wholly  cancelled/'*    He  adds,  that  a  clause  is  some- 
times inserted  to  the  following  effect,  viz.  ''  that  the  violadcfi 
of  any  one  of  the  articles  shall  not  cancel  the  whole  treaty/' 
in  order  that  one  of  the  parties  may  not  have,  in  every  sli^k 
offence,  a  pretext  for  receding  from  his  engagements.     Ibis 
precaution   is  extremely  prudent,  and  very  conformable  to 
the  care  which  nations  ought  to  take  of  preserving  peace, 
[  216  ]  and  rendering  their  alliances  durable.  (127) 
§  203.  The       I^  the  Same  manner  as  a  personal  treaty  expires  at  the 
treaty  is  void  death  of  the  king  who  has  contracted  it,  a  real  treaty  is  dis- 
hy the  de-    golved,  if  One  of  the  allied  nations  is  destroyed, — that  is  u 

one*ofThe  ^^^^  ^^*  ^^^^^  ^^  *^^  ™®^  ^^^  compose  it  happen  all  to  perisk 
contracting  but,  also  if,  from  any  cause  whatsoever,  it  loses  its  national 
lowers.  quality,  or  that  of  a  political  and  independent  society.  Thus, 
when  a  state  is  destroyed  and  the  people  are  dispersed,  or 
when  they  are  subdued  by  a  conqueror,  all  their  alliances  soo 
treaties  fall  to  the  ground  with  the  public  power  that  h^ 
contracted  them.  But  it  is  here  to  be  observed,  that  treatie 
or  alliances  which  impose  a  mutual  obligation  to  perform  cer- 
tain acts,  and  whose  existence  consequently  depends  on  tint 
of  the  contracting  powers,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  tbo^e 
contracts  by  which  a  perfect  right  is  once  for  all  acquired, 
independent  of  any  mutual  performance  of  subsequent  acu. 
If,  for  instai^e,  a  nation  has  for  ever  ceded  to  a  neighbouring 
prince  the  right  of  fishing  in  a  certain  river,  or  that  of  keep- 
ing a  garrison  in  a  particular  fortress,  that  prince  does  not 
lose  his  rights,  even  though  the  nation  from  whom  he  has  r^ 
ceived  them  happens  to  be  subdued,  or  in  any  other  manner 
subjected  to  a  foreign  dominion.  His  rights  do  not  depeni 
on  the  preservation  of  that  nation:  she  had  alienated  them; 
and  the  conqueror  by  whom  she  has  been  subjugated  can  onlv 
take  what  belonged  to  her.  In  the  same  manner,  the  debts 
of  a  nation,  or  those  for  which  the  sovereign  has  mortgageii 
any  of  his  towns  or  provinces,  are  not  cancelled  by  conqutrst. 
The  king  of  Prussia,  on  acquiring  Silesia  by  conquest  and  bj 
the  treaty  of  Breslau,  took  upon  himself  the  debts  for  whid 


*  Grotius  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pada,  lib.  1  Ruse.  &,  Mylne,  663,  is  an  ezpiw 

U.  cap.  XV.  §  15.  decision  upon  SU'J)  a  piOTinoa  even  bv 

(127)  The  case  of  Sutton  v.  Sutton,  implication. 
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that  province  stood  mortgaged  to  some  English  merchants,  book  n. 
In  fact,  his  conquest  extended  no  further  than  the  acquisition  chap,  xiii. 
of  those  rights  which  the  house  of  Austria  had  possessed  over 
the  country ;  and  he  could  only  take  possession  of  Silesia, 
such  as  he  found  it  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  with  all  its 
rights  and  all  its  burdens.  For  a  conqueror  to  refuse  to  pay 
the  debts  of  a  country  he  has  subdued,  would  be  robbing  the 
creditors,  with  whom  he  is  not  at  war. 

Since  a  nation  or  a  state,  of  wl^tever  kind,  cannot  make  §204.  AUh 
any  treaty  contrary  to  those  by  wnich  she  is  actually  bound  "^^e*®*"* 
(§  165),  she  cannot  put  herself  under  the  protection  of  another  ^^  r**| 
state,  without  reserving  all  her  alliances  and  all  her  existing  yforeis  put 
treaties.     For,  the  convention  by  which  a  state  places  herself  herself  un« 
under  the  protection  of  another  sovereign,  is  a  treaty  (§  175):  <^«'.***«  P">" 
if  she  does  it  of  her  own  accord,  she  ought  to  do  it  in  such  a  ^^^?"  ®^ 

.        ■.".«.  «t  another. 

manner,  that  the  new  treaty  may  mvolve  no  infringement  of 
her  pre-existing  ones.     We  have  seen  (§  176)  what  rights  a  [  217  ] 
nation  derived,  in  a  case  of  necessity,  from  the  duty  of  self- 
preservation. 

The  alliances  of  a  nation  are  therefore  not  dissolved  when 
she  puts  herself  under  the  protection  of  another  state,  unless 
they  be  incompatible  with  the  conditions  of  that  protection. 
The  ties  by  which  she  was  bound  to  her  former  allies  still  sub- 
sist, and  those  allies  still  remain  bound  by  their  engagements 
to  her,  as  long  as  she  has  not  put  it  out  of  her  power  to  fulfil 
her  engagements  to  them. 

When  necessity  obliges  a  people  to  put  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  a  foreign  power,  and  to  promise  him  the 
assistance  of  their  whole  force  against  all  opponents  whatso- 
ever, without  excepting  their  allies, — their  former  alliances 
do  indeed  subsist,  so  far  as  they  are  not  incompatible  with 
the  new  treaty  of  protection.  But,  if  the  case  should  happen, 
that  a  former  ally  enters  into  a  war  with  the  protector,  the 
protected  state  will  be  obliged  to  declare  for ^  the  latter,  to 
whom  she  is  bound  by  closer  ties,  an(f  by  a  treaty  which,  in 
case  of  collision,  is  paramount  to  all  the  others.  Thus  the 
Nepesinians,  having  been  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Etrurians, 
thought  themselves  afterwards  bound  to  adhere  to  their  treaty 
of  submission  or  capitulation,  preferably  to  the  alliance  which 
had  subsisted  between  them  and  the  Romans :  postquam  de- 
ditioniSf  quam  societatia,  fides  sanctior  erat,  says  Livy.* 

Finally,  as  treaties  are  made  by  the  mutual  agreement  of  §  205. 
the  parties,  they  may  also  be  dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  at  Treaties 
the  free  will  of  the  contracting  powers.     And,  even  though  a  dissoKcJ  b) 
third  party  should  find  himself  interested  in  the  preservation  ^^^  *^° 
of  the  treaty,  and  should  sufier  by  its  dissolution, — yet,  if  he 
had  no  share  in  making  such  treaty,  and  no  direct  promise 
bad  been  made  to  him,  those  who  have  reciprocally  made  pro- 

*  Lib.  Ti.  cap.  X. 
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BOOK  II.  mi^es  to  each  other,  which  eventually  prove  advantageou  tc 
OHAP.  xm.  that  third  party,  may  also  reciprocally  release  each  otli« 
from  them,  without  consulting  him,  or  without  his  having  & 
right  to  oppose  them.  Two  monarchs  have  bound  themselves 
by  a  mutual  promise  to  unite  their  forces  for  the  defence  of  a 
neighbouriug  city;  that  city  derives  advantage  from  tbar 
assistance ;  but  she  has  no  xight  to  it ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
two  monarchs  think  proper  mutually  to  dispense  with  their 
engagements,  she  will  be  deprived  of  their  aid,  bat  can  haTc 
no  reason  to  complain  oif  the  occasion,  since  no  promise  bft4 
been  made  to  her. 


[  218  ]  CHAP.  XIV. 

CHAP.  XIV.  OF  OTHER  PUBLIC  CONVENTIONS, — OF  THOSE  THAT  ABB  XADI 
BY  SUBORDINATE  POWERS, — PARTICULARLY  OF  THE  AO&U- 
MENT  CALLED  IN  LATIN  SPONSIO, — AND  OF  CONVSimOXS  Of 
SOVEREIGNS  WITH  PRIVATE  PERSONS. 

§  306.  Con-     THE  public  compacts,  called  conventions,  articles  of  ag^e^ 
^*i^**b*      ™®iit,  &c.,  when  they  are  tnade  between  sovereigns,  differ 
MxereigDM.  ^^^^  treaties  only  in  their  object  (§  163).     What  we  htve 
said  of  the  validity  of  treaties,  of  their  execution,  of  their 
dissolution,  and  of  the  obligations  and  rights  that  flow  firoiL 
them,  is  all  applicable  to  the  various  conventions  which  sove- 
reigns may  conclude  with  each  other.     Treaties,  conventioD& 
and   agreements  are  all   public  engagements,  in  regard  ut 
which  there  is  but  one  and  the  same  right,  and  the  saae 
rules.     We  do  not  here  wish  to  disgust  the  reader  bj  nnB^ 
cessary  repetitions :  and  it  were  equally  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  an  enumeration  of  the  various  kinds  of  these  conveih 
tions,  which  are  always  of  the  same  nature,  and  differ  onlj 
in  the  matter  which  constitutes  their  object. 
§207.  But  there  are  public  conventions  made  by  subordinate 

^^JIJJ^JJ^®  powers,  in  virtue  either  of  an  pxpress  mandate  from  the 
nate powers.  ^^^®^®^8^>  or  of  the  authority  with  which  they  are  invested 
by  the  terms  of  their  commission,  and  according  as  the  natvre 
of  the  affairs  with  which  they  are  intrusted  may  admit  or  re- 
quire the  exercise  of  that  authority. 

The  appellation  of  inferior  or  subordinate  powerM  is  given 
to  public  persons  who  exercis''  some  portion  of  the  sovereigntj 
in  the  name  and  under  the  authority  of  the  sovereign :  sacii 
are  magistrates  established  for  the  administration  of  jnstiee, 
generals  of  armies,  and  ministers  of  state. 

When,  by  an  express  order  from  their  sovereign  on  the 
particular  occasion,  and  with  sufficient  powers  derived  froa 
him.  for  the  purpose,  those  persons  form  a  convention,  such 
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conTention  is  made  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  himself,  who  book  n. 
contracts  by  the  mediation  and  ministry  of  his  delegate  or  ohap.  my. 
proxy :  this  is  the  case  we  have  mentioned  in  §  156. 

But  public  persons,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  or  of  the  com- 
mission given  to  them,  have  also  themselves  the  power  &f 
making  convention^  on  public  affairs,  exercising  on  those 
occasions  the  right  and  authority  of  the  sovereign  by  whom 
they  are  commissioned.  There  are  two  modes  in  which  they 
acquire  that  power ; — it  is  given  to  them  in  express  terms  by 
the  sovereign :  or  it  is  naturally  derived  from  their  commis- 
sion itself, — the  nature  of  the  affairs  with  which  these  persons 
and  intrusted,  requiring  that  they  should  have  a  power  to 
make  such  conventions,  especially  in  cases  where  they  cannot 
await  the  orders  of  their  sovereign.  Thus,  the  governor  of  a  [  219  ] 
town,  and  the  general  who  besieges  it,  have  a  power  to  settle 
the  terms  of  capitulation ;  and  whatever  agreement  they  thus 
form  within  the  terms  of  their  commission,  is  obligatory  on 
the  state  or  sovereign  who  has  invested  them  with  the  power 
by  which  they  conclude  it.  As  conventions  of  this  nature 
take  place  principally  in  war,  we  shall  treat  of  them  more  at 
large  in  Book  III. 

If  a  public  person,  an  ambassador,  or  a  general  of  an  army,  §  20S. 
exceeding  the  bounds  of  his  commission,  concludes  a  treaty  Treatiee 
or  a  convention  without  orders  from  the  sovereign,  or  without  f°"      f?,. 
being  authorized  to  do  it  by  virtue  of  his  office,  the  treaty  is  ^^J^^ 
null,  as  being  made  without  sufficient  powers  (§  157) :  it  can-  without 
not  become  valid  without  the  express  or  tacit  ratification  of  ordere  from 
the  sovereign.     The  express  ratification  is  a  written  deed  by  ^?  '^^^ 

•  1     roism  or 

which  the  sovereign  approves  the  treaty,  and  engages  to  ob-  ^thout 
serve  it.  -   The  tacit  ratification  is  implied  by  certain  steps  Buffident 
which  the  sovereign  is  justly  presumed  to  take  only  in  pur-  powers. 
Buance  of  the  treaty,  and  which  he  could  not  be  supposed  to 
take  without  considering  it  as  concluded  and  agreed  upon. 
Thus,  on  a  treaty  of  peace  being  signed  by  public  ministers 
who  have  even  exceeded  the  orders  of  their  sovereigns,  if  one 
of  the  sovereigns  causes  troops  to  pass  on  the  footing  of 
friends  through  the  territories  of  his  reconciled  enemy,  he 
tacitly  ratifies  the  treaty  of  peace.     But  if,  by  a  reservatory 
clause  of  the  treaty,  the  ratification  of  the  sovereign  be  re- 
quired,— as  such  reservation  is  usually  understood  to  imply 
an  express  ratification,  it  is  absolutely  requisite  that  the  treaty 
be  thus  expressly  ratified  before  it  can  acquire  its  full  force. 

By  the  Latin  term,  spanaio^  we  express  an  agreement  re- §309.  Tht 
lilting  to  affairs  of  state,  made  by  a  public  person,  who  ex-  *^,^™^* 
ceeds  the  bounds  of  his  commission,  and  acts  without  the^^^^ 
orders  or  command  of  the  sovereign.     The  person  who  treats 
for  the  state  in  this  manner  without  being  commissioned  for 
the  purpose,  promises  of  course  to  use  his  endeavours  for  pre- 
vailing on  the  state  or  sovereign  to  ratify  the  articles  he  has 
agreed  to :  otherwise  his  engagement  would  be  nugatory  and 
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&00K  n.   Ulusive.     The  foundation  of  ifiis  agreement  can  be  no  other, 
OHAP.  XIV.  QQ  either  side,  than  the  hope  of  such  ratification. 

The  Roman  history  furnishes  us  with  various  instances  of 
such  agreements : — the  one  that  first  arrests  our  attention  is 
that  which  was  concluded  at  the  Furcae  Caudinse — ^the  most 
famous  instance  on  record,  and  one  that  has  been  discasseti 
by  the  most  celebrated  writers.  The  consuls  Titus  Veturias 
Galvinus  and  Spurius  Postumius,  with  the  Roman  arm j,  being 
enclosed  in  the  defiles  of  the  Furcae  Caudinae,  without  hope 
of  escaping,  concluded  a  shameful  agreement  with  the  Sam* 
nites — informing  them,  however,  that  they  could  not  make  a 
real  public  treaty  {fceduB)  without  orders  from  the  Roman 
people,  without  the  fecialesy  and  the  ceremonies  consecrated 
|_  220  ]  by  custom.  The  Samnite  general  contented  himself  will 
exacting  a  promise  from  the  consuls  and  principal  officers  of 
the  army,  and  obliging  them  to  deliver  him  six  hundred  host- 
ages ;  after  which,  having  made  the  Roman  troops  lay  dowc 
their  arms,  and  obliged  them  to  pass  under  the  yoke,  he  dis- 
missed them.  The  senate,  however,  refused  to  accede  to  the 
treaty, — delivered  up  those  who  had  concluded  it  to  the  Sam- 
nites,  who  refused  to  receive  them — and  then  thought  them- 
selves free  from  all  obligation,  and  screened  from  all  reproach.* 
Authors  have  entertained  very  different  sentiments  of  this 
conduct.  Some  assert,  that,  if  Rome  did  not  choose  to  ratifr 
the  treaty,  she  ought  to  have  replaced  things  in  the  same  situ- 
ation they  were  in  before  the  agreement,  by  sending  back  the 
whole  army  to  their  encampment  at  the  Furcse  Gaudlnae :  aoJ 
this  the  S^mnites  also  insisted  upon.  I  confess  that  I  an 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  reasonings  I  have  foand  od 
this  question,  even  in  authors  whose  eminent  supe'rioritT  I 
am  in  other  respects  fully  inclined  to  acknowledge.  Let  us 
therefore  endeavour,  with  the  aid  of  their  observations,  to  set 
the  affair  in  a  new  light. 
^  210.  The  It  presents  two  questions — first,  what  is  the  person  bouiiJ 
b***'d"b*^^  to  do,  who  has  made  an  agreement  (sponsor),  if  the  state  dfr 
iuchan  avows  it? — Secondly,  what  is  the  state  bound  to  do?  But, 
•grevmenu  previous  to  the  discussion  of  these  questions,  it  is  necessarj 
to  observe  with  Grotius,t  that  the  state  is  not  bound  bj  an 
agreement  of  that  nature.  This  is  manifest,  even  from  the 
definition  of  the  agreement  called  sponsio.  The  state  has 
not  given  orders  to  conclude  it :  neither  has  she  in  any  man- 
ner whatever  conferred  the  necessary  powers  for  the  pur- 
pose :  she  has  neither  expressly  given  them  by  her  injunc- 
tions or  by  a  plenipotentiary  commission,  nor  tacitly  by  a 
natural  or  necessary  consequence  of  the  authority  intrusted 
to  him  who  makes  the  agreement  (sponsort).  The  general 
of  an  army  has,  indeed,  by  virtue  of  his  commission,  a  power 

to  enter,  as  circumstances  may  require,  into  a  private  con- 

\         — .^ — _________ ^ 

*  Livj,  lib. ix.  f  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacii,  lib.iL  cap.xT.  $  If. 
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vention, — a  compact  relative  to  himself,  to  his  troops,  or  to   book  n. 
the  occurrences  of  war:  but  he  has  no  power  to  conclude  a  chap. xiv 
treaty  of  peace.     He  may  bind  himself,  and  the  troops  under 
his  command,  on  all  the  occasions  where  his  functions  re- 
quire that  he  should  have  the  power  of  treating ;  but  he  can- 
not bind  the  state  beyond  the  extent  of  his  commission. 

Let  us  now  see  to  what  the  person  promising  {sponsor)  is  §211.  To 
bound,  when  the  state  disavows  the  agreement.  We  ought  ^hat  the 
not  here  to  deduce  our  arguments  from  the  rules  which  ob-  u!°™i*\" 
tain  between  private  individuals  under  the  law  of  nature :  it  m  dis- 
for,  the  nature  of  the  things  in  question,  and  the  situation  avowed, 
of  the  contracting  parties,  necessarily  make  a  difference  be- 
tween the  two  cases.  It  is  certain  that,  between  individuals, 
he  who  purely  and  simply  promises  what  depends  on  the  will 
of  another,  without  being  authorized  to  make  such  promise, 
is  obliged,  if  the  other  disavows  the  transaction,  to  accom-  [  221  ] 
plish  himself  what  he  has  promised, — to  give  an  equivalent — 
to  restore  things  to  their  former  state ;  or,  finally,  to  make 
full  compensation  to  the  person  with  whom  he  has  treated, 
according  to  the  various  circumstances  of  the  case.  His 
promise  (sponsio)  can  be  understood  in  no  other  light.  But 
this  is  not  the  case  with  respect  to  a  public  person,  who,  with- 
out orders  and  without  authority,  engages  for  the  perform- 
ance of  his  sovereign.  The  question  in  such  case  relates  to 
things  that  infinitely  surpass  his  power  and  all  his  faculties — 
things  which  he  can  neither  execute  himsejf  nor  cause  to  be 
executed,  and  for  which  he  cannot  offer  either  an  equivalent 
or  a  compensation  in  any  wise  adequate :  he  is  not  even  at 
liberty  to  give  the  enemy  what  he  has  promised,  without  au- 
thority: finally,  it  is  equally  out  of  his  power  to  restore 
things  entirely  to  their  former  state.  The  party  who  treats 
with  him  cannot  expect  any  thing  of  this  nature.  If  the 
promisor  has  deceived  him  by  saying  he  was  sufficiently  au- 
thorized, he  has  a  right  to  punish  him.  But  if,  like  the 
Roman  consuls  at  the  Furcee  Gaudinae,  the  promiser  has 
acted  with  sincerity,  informing  him  that  he  had  not  a  power 
to  bind  the  state  by  a  treaty, — nothing  else  can  be  presumed, 
but  that  the  other  party  was  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  making 
a  treaty  that  must  become  void,  if  not  ratified, — hoping  that  x 
regard  for  him  who  had  promised,  and  for  the  hostages,  would 
induce  the  sovereign  to  ratify  what  had  been  thus  concluded. 
If  the  event  deceives  his  hopes,  he  can  only  blame  his  own 
imprudence.  An  eager  desire  of  obtaining  peace  on  advan- 
tageous conditions,  and  the  temptation  of  some  present  ad- 
vantages, may  have  been  his  only  inducements  to  make  so 
hazardous  an  agreement.  This  was  judiciously  observed  by 
the  consul  Postumius  himself,  after  his  return  to  Rome.  In 
his  speech  to  the  senate,  as  given  to  us  by  Livy,  "Your 
generals,"  said  he,  "and  those  of  the  enemy,  were  equally 

guilty  of  imprudence, — we,  in  incautiously  involving  ourselves 
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BOOK  n.  in  a  dangerous  situation, — ^they,  in  suffering  a  victory  to  escape 
P^!^J^lYi  them,  of  which  the  nature  of  the  ground  gave  them  a  ctr* 
tainty ;  still  distrusting  their  own  advantages,  and  hasting, 
at  any  price,  to  disarm  men  who  were  ever  formidable  whilv 
they  had  arms  in  their  hands.  Why  did  they  not  keep  li 
shut  up  in  our  camp  ?  Why  did  they  not  send  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  treat  fcr  peace,  on  sure  grounds,  with  the  senate  and 
the  people?" 

It  is  manifest  that  the  Samnites  contented  themselves  with 
the  hope  that  the  engagement  which  the  consuls  and  principal 
officers  had  entered  into,  and  the  desire  of  saving  six  hundred 
knights,  left  as  hostages^  would  induce  the  Romans  to  radfj 
the  agreement,  considering,  that,  at  all  events,  they  shooid 
still  have  those  six  hundred  hostages,  with  the  arms  and  bag- 
gage of  the  army,  and  the  vain,  or  rather,  as  it  is  proved  br 
its  consequences,  the  fatal  glory,  of  having  made  them  paa 
under  the  yoke. 

Under  what  obligation  then  were  the  consuls,  and  all  tlie 
others  who  had  joined  with  them  in  the  promise  (spafucret)- 
They  themselves  judged  that  they  ought  to  be  delivered  up  u 
[  222  ]  the  Samnites.  This  was  not  a  natural  consequence  of  tk< 
agreement  (sponsionu) ;  and  from  the  observations  above 
made,  it  does  not  appear  that  a  general  in  such  circumstancee, 
having  promised  things  which  the  promisee  well  knew  to  It 
out  of  his  power,  is  obliged,  on  his  promise  being  disavowed, 
to  surrender  his  own  person  by  way  of  compensation.  Br., 
as  he  has  a  power  expressly  to  enter  into  such  an  engagemeo; 
which  lies  fairly  within  the  bounds  of  his  commission,  the 
custom  of  those  times  had  doubtless  rendered  sach  engage- 
ment a  tacit  clause  of  the  agreement  called  BponnOj  since  tbe 
Romans  delivered  up  all  the  spansareSy  all  those  who  had  pro- 
mised :  this  was  a  maxim  of  their  fecial  law.* 

If  the  sponsor  has  not  expressly  engaged  to  deliver  himself 
up,  and  if  established  custom  does  not  lay  him  under  an  obli- 
gation to  do  so,  it  would  seem  that  he  is  bound  to  nothing 
further  by  his  promise  than  honestly  to  endeavour,  bj  eren 
lawful  means,  to  induce  the  sovereign  to  ratify  what  he  has 
promised :  and  there  cannot  exist  a  doubt  in  the  case,  provided 
the  treaty  be  at  all  equitable,  advantageous  to  the  state,  or 
supportable  in  consideration  of  the  misfortune  from  which  i: 
has  preserved  her.  But,  to  set  out  with  the  intention  of  mak- 
ing  a  treaty  the  instrum  3nt  to  ward  off  a  deadly  blow  from 
the  state,  and  soon  aftei  to  advise  the  sovei*eign  to  refuse  his 
ratification,  not  because  the  treaty  is  insupportable,  but  be* 

*  I  have   said  in  my  preface,  that  it  gave  rise.    They  had  also  the  ctn 

the  fecial  law  of  the  Romans  was  their  of  the  ceremonies  on  the  derlaralwa 

law  of  war.   The  college  of  the  feciuies  of  war,  and  on  conclading  treatasf  o( 

were  consulted   on   the   causes    that  peace.    The  feciales  were  likewise  cua- 

might  authorize  the  nation  to  engage  suited,  and  their  Bgensy  emplojeii,  ii 

in  a  war,  and  en  the  questions  to  which  aU  poUic 
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cause  an  advantage  may  be  taken  of  its  having  been  concluded  book  n 
without  authority — such  a  proceeding  would  undoubtedly  be  o"ap.  »▼ 
a  fraudulent  and  shameful  abuse  of  the  faith  of  treaties.  But, 
what  must  tke  general  do,  who,  in  order  to  save  his  army,  has 
been  forced  to  conclude  a  treaty  that  is  detrimental  or  dis- 
honourable to  the  state?  Must  he  advise  the  sovereign  to 
ratify  it  ?  He  will  content  himself  with  laying  open  the  mo- 
tives of  his  conduct,  and  the  necessity  that  obliged  him  to 
treat :  he  will  show,  as  Postumius  did,  that  he  alone  is  bound, 
and  that  he  consents  to  be  disowned  and  delivered  up  for  the 
public  safety.  If  the  enemy  are  deceived,  it  is  through  their 
own  folly.  Was  the  general  bound  to  inform  them  that,  in 
all  probability,  his  promises  would  not  be  ratified  ?  It  would 
be  too  much  to  require  this  of  him.  In  such  a  case,  it  is 
sufficient  that  he  does  not  impose  on  the  enemy  by  pretend- 
ing to  more  extensive  powers  than  he  really  possesses,  but 
contentF.  himself  with  embracing  the  overtures  which  they 
make  to  him,  without,  on  his  side,  holding  forth  any  delusive 
hopes  to  decoy  them  into  a  treaty.  It  is  the  enemy's  business 
to  take  all  possible  precautions  for  their  own  security :  if  they 
neglect  them,  why  should  not  the  general  avail  himself  of 
their  imprudence,  as  of  an  advantage  presented  to  him  by 
the  hand  of  fortune  ?  '*  It  is  she,''  said  Postumius,  *'  who  has 
saved  our  army,  after  having  put  it  in  danger.  The  enemy's 
head  was  turned  in  his  prosperity ;  and  his  advantages  have 
been  no  more  to  him  than  a  pleasant  dreapi." 

If  the  Samnites  had  only  required  of  the  Roman  generals 
and  army  such  engagements  as  the  nature  of  their  situation, 
and  their  commission,  empowered  them  to  enter  into,;— if  they 
had  obliged  them  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war, — 
or  if,  from  their  inability  to  hold  them  all  prisoners,  they  had  [  223  ] 
dismissed  them,  upon  their  promise  not  to  bear  arms  against 
them  for  some  years,  in  case  Rome  should  refuse  "^o  ratify  the 
peace, — ^the  agreement  would  have  been  valid,  as  being  madp 
with  sufficient  powers;  and  the  whole  army  would  have  been 
bound  to  observe  it ;  for,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
troops,  or  their  officers,  should  have  a  power  of  entering  into  a 
contract  on  those  occasions,  and  upon  that  footing.  This  is  the 
case  of  capitulations,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  treating  of  war. 

If  the  promiser  has  mad^  an  equitable  and  honourable 
convention,  on  an  affair  of  such  a  nature,  that,  in  case  the 
convention  be  disallowed,  he  still  has  it  in  his  own  power  to 
indemnify  the  party  with  whom  he  has  treated, — he  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  personally  pledged  himself  for  such  indemnifi- 
cation ;  and  he  is  bound  to  make  it,  in  order  to  discharge  his 
promise,  as  did  Fabius  Mazimus  in  the  instance  mentioned  by 
Grotius.*     But  there  are  occasions  when  the  sovereign  may 


*  Lib.  iL  chap.  !▼.  §  16.      Fabius    ment  with  the  enemy  whioh  the  w*- 
If  axima«  haying  concluded  an  agree-    nate  disapproved,  sold  a  piece  of  land 
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BOOK  n.    forbid  him  to  act  in  that  manner,  or  to  give  any  thing  to  tbi 
CBAP.  xTv.  enemies  of  the  state. 

§  212.  To  We  have  shown  that  a  state  cannot  be  bound  by  an  agree- 
what  the  ment  made  without  her  orders,  and  without  her  having  granted 
BOTcreignif  ^^j  power  for  that  purpose.  But  is  she  alwolutely  free 
"***"  from  all  obligation  ?     That  is  the  point  which  now  remaba 

for  us  to  examine.  If  matters  as  yet  continue  in  their 
original  situation,  the  state  or  the  sovereign  may  rimpl; 
disavow  the  treaty,  which  is  of  course  done  away  by  such  disa^ 
vowal,  and  becomes  as  perfect  a  nullity  as  if  it  had  never  ex- 
isted. But  the  sovereign  ought  to  make  known  his  intentions 
as  soon  as  the  treaty  comes  to  his  knowledge ;  not,  indeed, 
that  his  silence  alone  can  give  validity  to  a  convention  wbich 
the  contracting  parties  have  agreed  not  to  consider  as  valii 
"without  his  approbation  ;  but  it  would  be  a  breach  of  good 
faith  in  him  to  suffer  a  sufficient  time  to  elapse  for  the  other 
party  to  execute,  on  his  side,  an  agreement  which  he  himself 
is  determined  not  to  ratify. 

If  any  thing  has  already  been  done  in  consequence  of  tk 
agreement, — if  the  party,  who  has  treated  with  the  spotuor, 
has  on  his  side  fulfilled  his  engagements,  either  in  the  whok 
or  in  part, — is  the  other  party,  on  disavowing  the  treatj, 
bound  to  indemnify  him,  or  restore  things  to  their  former 
situation  ? — or  is  he  allowed  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  trettr, 
r  224  ]  at  the  same  time  that  he  refuses  to  ratify  it  ? — We  shonld 
here  distinguish  the  nature  of  the  things  that  have  been  ex^ 
cuted,  and  that  of  the  advantages  which  have  thence  aecnied 
to  the  state.  He  who,  having  treated  with  a  public  person 
not  furnished  with  sufficient  powers,  executes  the  agreemem 
on  his  side  without  waiting  for  its  ratification,  is  guilty  of  im- 
prudence, and  commits  an  egregious  error,  into  which  he  lus 
not  been  led  by  the  state  with  which  he  supposes  he  has  coa- 
tracted.  If  he  has  given  up  any  part  of  his  property,  tbe 
other  party  is  not  justifiable  in  taking  advantage  of  his  foUj, 
and  retaining  possession  of  what  he  has  so  given.  ThiLs 
when  a  state,  thinking  she  has  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
enemy's  general,  has  in  consequence  delivered  up  one  of  her 
strong  places,  or  given  a  sum  of  money,  the  sovereign  of  tha: 
general  is,  undoubtedly,  bound  to  restore  what  he  has  re- 
ceived, if  he  does  not  choose  to  r^itify  the  agreement.  To  act 
otherwise,  would  be  enriching  himself  with  another's  property, 
and  retaining  that  property  without  having  any  title  to  it 

But,  if  the  agreement  has  given  nothing  to  the  state  wbich 
she  did  not  before  possess, — ^if,  as  in  that  of  the  Furcse  Can- 
dinae,  the  advantage  simply  consists  in  her  escape  from  an 
impending  danger,  her  preservation  from  a  threatened  loss,— 


for  which  he  received   two  hundred  nnsom  of  the  prisoners.     Aurri.  Vio> 

thouMnd  sestercee,  in  order  to  make  tor,  de  Viris  lUustr.     Ptutarck**  Lifi 

good  his  promiBe.    It  related  to  tlie  of  Fabius  Mazimiu. 
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luch  advantage  is  a  boon  of  fortune,  which  she  may  enjoy    book  n. 
without  scrujue.     Who  would  refuse  to  be  saved  by  the  folly  ^^^^'  ^'^. 
of  his  enemy?     And  Who  would  think  himself  obliged  to 
indemnify  that  enemy  for  the  advantage  he  had  suffered  to 
escape  him,  when  no  fraud  had  been  used  to  induce  him  to 
forego  that  advantage?     The  Samnites .pretended,  that,  if 
the  Romans  would  not  ratify  the  treaty  made  by  their  con- 
suls, they  ought  to  send  back  the  army  to  the  Fuj^cse  Gaudi- 
nje,  and  restore  every  thing  to  its  former  state.     Two  tri- 
bunes of  the  people,  who  had  been  in  the  number  of  the 
S}/onsare8y  and  wished  to  avoid  being  delivered  up,  had  the 
assurance  to  maintain  the  same  doctrine ;  and  some  authors 
have  declared  themselves  of  their  opinion.     What !  the  Sam- 
nites take  advantage  of  conjunctures,  in  order  to  give  law  to 
the  Romans,  and  to  wrest  from  them  a  shameful  treaty, — 
they  are  so  imprudent  as  to  treat  with  the  consuls,  who  ex- 
pressly declare   themselves  unauthorized  to  contract  for  the 
state, — they  suffer  the  Roman  army  to  escape,  after  having 
covered  them  with  infamy, — and  shall  not  the  Romans  take 
advantage  of  the  folly  of  an  enemy  so  void  of  generosity  ? 
Must  they  either  ratify  a  shameful  treaty,  or 'restore  to  the 
enemy  all  those  advantages  which  the  situation  of  the  ground 
had  given  them,  but  which  he  had  lost  merely  through  his  own 
folly  ?     Upon  what  principle  can  such  a  decision  be  founded  ?  ' 

Had  Rome  promised  any  thing  to  the  Samnites  ?  Had  she 
prevailed  upon  them  to  let  her  army  go,  previous  to  the  rati- 
fication of  the  agreement  made  by  the  consuls  ?  If  she  had 
received  any  thing  in  consequence  of  that  agreement,  she 
would  have  been  bound  to  restore  it,  as  we  have  already  said, 
because  she  would  have  possessed  it  without  a  title,  on  de- 
claring the  treaty  null.  But  she  had  no  share  in  the  conduct 
of  her  enemies :  she  did  not  contribute  to  the  egregious 
blunder  they  had  committed ;  and  she  might  as  justly  take  [  225  2] 
advantage  of  it,  as  generals  in  war  do  of  the  mistakes  of  an 
unskilful  opponent.  Suppose  a  conqueror  after  having  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  ministers  who  have  expressly  reserved 
the  ratification  to  their  master,  should  have  the  imprudence 
to  abandon  all  his  conquests  without  waiting  for  such  ratifi-' 
cation, — must  the  other,  with  a  foolish  generosity,  invite  him 
back  to  take  possession  of  them  again,  in  case  the  treaty  be 
not  ratified? 

I  confess,  however,  and  freely  acknowledge,  that,  if  the 
enemy  who  suffer  an  entire  army  to  escape  on  the  faith  of  an 
agreement  concluded  with  the  general,  who  is  unprovided 
with  suflicient  powers,  and  a  simple  sponsor, — I  confess,  I 
say,  that,  if  the  enemy  have  behaved  generously, — ^if^they  had  ^ 

not  availed  themselves  of  their  advantages  to  dictate  shame- 
ful or  too  severe  conditions,— equity  requires  that  the  estate 
should  either  ratify  the  agreement  or  conclude  a  new  treaty* 
on  just  and  reasonable  conditions,  abating  even  of  her  pre-- 
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BOOK  II.  tensions  as  far  as  the  public  welfare  will  allow.  For,  n 
CHAP  XIV.  Q^gi^i  never  to  abuse  the  generosity  and  noble  coDfidenee 
even  of  an  enemy.  Puffendorf**  thinks  that  the  treaty  u 
the  Furcae  Gaudinae  contained  nothing  that  was  too  severe 
or  insupportable.  That  author  seems  to  make  no  great  u- 
count  of  the  shame .  and  ignominy  with  which  it  would  have 
branded  the  whole  republic.  He  did  not  see  the  full  exM 
of  the  Roman .  policy,  which  would  never  permit  them,  in 
their  greatest  distresses,  to  accept  a  shameful  treaty,  or  ereD 
to  make  peace  on  the  footing  of  a  conquered  nation  :•— a  eab- 
lime  policy,  to  which  Rome  was  indebted  for  all  her  greatDess. 
Finally,  let  us  observe,  that,  when  the  inferior  power  hai 
without  orders,  and  without  authority,  concluded  an  equiubk 
and  honourable  treaty,  to  rescue  the  state  from  an  immmi 
danger,  if  the  sovereign  afterwards,  on  seeing  himself  the 
delivered,  should  refuse  to  ratify  the  treaty,  not  because  k 
thinks  it  a  disadvantageous  one,  but,  merely  through  a  vi^ 
to  avoid  performing  those  conditions  which  were  annexed  10 
the  price  of  his  deliverance,  he  would  certainly  act  in  oppo- 
sition to  all  the  rules  of  honour  and  equity.  This  would  bei 
case  in  which  we  might  apply  the  maxim,  sumtnum  juij  9umm 
injuria. 

To  the  example  we  have  drawn  from  the  Roman  history,  k 
us  add  a  famous  one  taken  from  modern  history.  The  Svii&. 
dissatisfied  with  France,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  theest- 
peror  against  Louis  XII.  and  made  an  irruption  into  Burgandj. 
in  the  year  1513.  They  laid  siege  to  Dijon.  La  Trimouilk. 
who  commanded  in  the  place,  fearing  that  he  should  be  ud&W 
to  save  it,  treated  with  the  Swiss,  and,  without  waiting  fori 
commission  from  the  king,  concluded  an  agreement,  by  ^'iitsf 
of  which  the  king  of  France  was  to  renounce  his  preteDsiaQ^ 
to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  to  pay  the  Swiss,  by  settled  in- 
stalments, the  sum  of  six  hundred  thousand  crowns ;  wherets 
the  Swiss,  on  their  side,  promised  nothing  further  than  to  re- 
turn home  to  their  own  country, — thus  remaining  at  libera 
to  attack  France  again,  if  they  thought  proper.  TheT^^ 
ceived  hostages,  and  departed.  The  king  was  very  much  di^ 
satisfied  with  the  treaty,  though  it  had  saved  Dijon,  and  rescoe: 
the  kingdom  from  an  imminent  and  alarming  danger ;  and  k; 
(  226  ]  refused  to  ratify  it.'*t  I^  is  certain  that  La  Trimouille  U^ 
exceeded  the  powers  he  derived  from  his  commission,  espr 
cially  in  promising  that  the  king  should  renounce  the  duchy  rt 
Milan.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  his  only  view  was  10  rij 
himself  of  an  enemy  whom^  it  was  less  difficult  to  overreach 
in  negotiation  than  to  subdue'  in  battle.  Louis  was  not  oblip:^! 
to  ratify  And  execute  a  treaty  concluded  without  orders  aai 
without  authority ;   and,  if  the  Swiss  were  deceived,  ilitj 

*  Jus  Nat  et  6  ent  lib.  viiL  cap^  ix.        f  Ouicciardini,  book  xii.  cb&p- 1- 
i  1?  De  WatterUle's  History  of  t^  Hdfcff 

Coafederaeji  pait  iL  p.  1S&,  Acl 
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toixM  only  blame  their  own  imprudence.  But,  as  it  manifestly  book  il 
appeared  that  La  Trimouille  did  not  behave  towards  them  with  i"^'*-  ^1- 
candour  and  honesty,  since  he  had  deceived  them  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  hostages,  by  giving,  in  that  character,  men  of  the 
meanest  rank,  instead  of  four  of  the  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens, as  he  had  promised,* — the  Swiss  would  have  been  justi- 
fiable in  refusing  to  make  peace  without  obtaining  satisfaction 
for  that  act  of  perfidy,  either  by  the  surrender  of  him  who 
was  the  author  of  it,  or  in  some  other  manner. 

The  promises,  the  conventions,  all  the  private  contracts  of  J  213.    Pri- 
the  sovereign,  are  naturally  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  those  ^*^*  ^^^' 
of  private  persons.     If  any  difficulties  arise  on  the  subject,  itg^^^^^^L^^ 
is  equally  conformable  to  the  rules  of  decorum,  to  that  deli- 
cacy of  sentiment  which  ought  to  be  particularly  conspicuous 
in  a  sovereign,  and  to  the  love  of  justice,  to  cause  them  to 
be  decided  by  the  tribunals  of  the  state.     And  such  indeed 
is  the  practice  of  all  civilized  states  that  are  governed  by 
settled  laws. 

The  conventions  and  contracts  which  the  sovereign,  in  his  g  214.  Con 
sovereign  character  and  in  the  name  of  the  state,  forms  with^^c^  ™*f« 
private  individuals  of  a  foreira  nation,  fall  under  the  rules  ^^.  ^^^  "**** 

1  1    •  1    1  •  I  ®  11-  •  X      #•     A    pnvate  per- 

we  have  laid  down  with  respect  to  public  treaties.  In  fact,  ^^^^  ^  ^^ 
when  a  sovereign  enters  into  a  contract  with  one  who  is  name  of  thi 
wholly  independent  of  him  and  of  the  staite,  whether  it  be  •'*^- 
with  a  private  person,  or  with  a  nation  or  sovereign,  this  cir- 
cunastance  does  not  produce  any  difference  in  the  rights  of 
the  parties.  If  the  private  person  who  has  treated  with  the 
sovereign  is  his  subject,  the  rights  of  each  party  in  this  case 
also  are  the  same :  but  there  is  a  difference  in  the  manner  of 
deciding  th^  controversies  which  may  arise  from  the  contract. 
That  private  person,  being  a  subject  of  the  state,  jp  obliged 
to  submit  his  pretensions  to  the  established  courts  of  justice. 
It  is  added  by  some  writers  on  this  subject,  that  the  sovereign 
may  rescind  those  contracts,  if  they  prove  inimical  to  the 
public  welfare.  Undoubtedly  he  may  do  so,  but  not  upon  any 
principle  derived  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  such  contracts :  [  227  ] 
— ^it  must  be  either  upon  the  same  principle  which  invalidates 
even  a  public  treaty  when  it  is  ruinous  to  the  state  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  public  safety,— or  by  virtue  of  the  eminent 
domain^  which  gives  the  sovereign  a  right  to  dispose  of  the 
property  of  the  citizens  with  a  view  to  the  common  safety. 
We  speak  here  of  an  absolute  sovereign.  It  is  from  the  con- 
stitution of  each  state  that  we  are  to  learn  who  are  the  per- 
sons, and  what  is  the  power,  entitled  to  contract  in  the  name 
of  the  state,  to  exercise  the  supreme  authority,  and  to  pro- 
nounce on  what  the  public  welfare  requires. 

When  a  lawful  power  contracts  in  the  name  of  the  state,  it  J  215.  They 
lavs  an  obligation  on  the  nation  itself,  and  consequently  on  »^«  Wnding 

• on  the  iu»- 

*  8m  De  Watteriile's  History  of  the  HeWetie  Confederacy,  p.  190. 
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BOOK  n.    all  the  future  rulers  of  the  society.     When,  therefore,  a  prin» 

CHAP.  xiT.  j^^  ^j^^  power  to  form  a  contract  in  the  name  of  the  state,  he 

tion,  and  on  j^yg  ^n  obligation  on  all  his  successors ;  and  these  are  iiv\ 

ja^encces-   j^^^  bound  than  himself  to  fulfil  his  engagements. 

i  216.  Debta     ^he  conductor  of  the  nation  may  have  dealings  of  his  own, 

of  the  Bove-  and  private  debts ;   and  his  private  property  alone  is  liable 

reign  and     f^j.  ^\^q  discharge  of  such  debts.     But  loans  contracted  for 

e  state,     ^j^^  service  of  the  state,  debts  incurred  in  the  administntioa 

of  public  affairs,  are  contracts  in  all  the  strictness  of  law,  and 

obligatory  on  the  state  and  the  whole  nation,  which  is  indi^ 

pensably  bound  to  discharge  those  debts.*     When  once  thej 

have  been  contracted  by  lawful  authority,  the  right  of  tlu 

creditor  is  indefeasible.     Whether  the  money  borrowed  has 

been  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  state,  or  squandered  ia 

foolish  expenses,  is  no  concern  of  the  person  who  has  lent  it: 

he  has  intrusted  the  nation  with  his  property,  and  the  naboa 

is  bound  to  restore  it  to  him  again :  it  is  so  much  the  worse 

for  her,  if  she  has  committed  the  management  of  her  aSain 

to  improper  hands. 

This  maxim,  however,  has  its  bounds,  founded  even  on  the 
nature  of  the  thing.  The  sovereign  has  not,  in  general,  a 
power  to  render  the  state  or  body  corporate  liable  for  the 
debts  he  contracts,  unless  they  be  incurred  with  a  view  to  the 
national  advantage,  and  in  order  to  enable  him  to  provide  for 
all  occurrences.  If  he  is  absolute,  it  belongs  to  him  alone  to 
decide,  in  all  doubtful  cases,  what  the  welfare  and  safety  of 
the  state  require.  But,  if  he  should,  without  necessity,  con- 
tract debts  of  immense  magnitude  and  capable  of  ruining  the 
nation  for  ever,  there  could  not  then  exist  any  doubt  in  the 
case :  the  sovereign  has  evidently  acted  without  anthoritr: 
and  those  who  have  lent  him  their  money  have  impradentlr 
f  228  "]  risked  it.  It  cannot  be  presumed  that  a  nation  has  ever  con- 
sented to  submit  to  utter  ruin  through  the  caprice  and  foolish 
prodigality  of  her  ruler. 

As  the  national  debts  can  only  be  paid  by  coDtribotions 
and  taxes,  wherever  the  sovereign  has  not  been  intrusted  by 
the  nation  with  a  power  to  levy  taxes  and  contributions,  or. 
in  short,  to  raise  supplies  by  his  own  authority,  neither  has 
he  a  power  to  render  her  liable  for  what  he  borrows,  or  to  in- 
volve the  state  in  debt.  Thus,  the  king  of  England,  who  has 
the  right  of  making  peace  and  war,  has  not  that  of  contract- 


*  In  1596,  Philip  IL  declorod  him-  conld  no  longer  find  any  on«  who  wu 

self  a  bankrupt^  under  pretence  that  an  willing  to  lend  him    money;  and  hj 

unfair  advantage  had  been  taken  of  his  affairs    suffered    so    sererelj  in  cua^se- 

necessities.     His  creditors    loudly  ex-  quence,  that  be  was  obliged  to  repltc« 

claimed  against  his   conduct,  and  as-  things  on  their  former  footing,  aoJ  te 

sertod  that  no  confidence  conld  thence-  heal  the  wound  which  he  had  gives  t« 

forward  be  placed  either  in  his  word  or  the    public    faith. — Orotiua,    HbL  ^ 

his   treaties,   since    he   interposed    the  the    Disturbances    in   the  NeCheiiafi^ 

royal  authority  to  supersede  them.    He  look 
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ing  national  debts,  without  the  concurrence  of  parliament :  book  n. 
because  he  cannot,  without  their  concurrence,  Jevy  any  money  ^"^'*'  ^'^ 
on  his  people. 

The  case  is  not  the  same  with  the  donations  of  the  sove-  ^  217.  Dq^ 
reign  as  with  his  debts.  When  a  sovereign  has  borrowed  *»»^»onB  of 
without  necessity,  or  for  an  unwise  purpose,  the  creditor  has  *^®  ^^^ 
intrusted  the  state  with  his  property  ;  and  it  is  just  that  the 
state  should  restore  it  to  him,  if  at  the  time  of  the  transac- 
tion, he  could  entertain  a  reasonable  presumption  that  it  was 
to  the  state  he  was  lending  it.  But,  when  the  sovereign  gives 
away  any  of  the  property  of  the  state, — a  part  of  the  national 
domain, — a  considerable  fief, — he  has  no  right  to  make  such 
grant  except  with  a  view  to  the  public  welfare,  as  a  reward 
for  services  rendered  to  the  state,  or  for  some  other  reason- 
able cause,  in  which  the  nation  is  concerned  :  if  he  has  made 
the  donation  without  reason,  and  without  a  lawful  cause,  he 
has  made  it  without  authority.  His  successor,  or  the  state, 
may  at  any  time  revoke  such  a  grant ;  nor  would  the  revoca- 
tion be  a  wrong  done  to  the  grantee,  since  it  does  not  deprive 
him  of  any  thing  which  he  could  justly  call  his  own.  What 
we  here  advance  holds  true  of  every  sovereign  whom  the  law 
does  not  expressly  inyest  with  the  free  and  absolute  disposal 
of  the  national  property :  so  dangerous  a  power  is  never  to 
be  founded  on  presumption. 

Immunities  and  privileges  conferred  by  the  mere  liberality 
of  the  sovereign,  are  a  kind  of  donations,  and  may  be  revoked 
in  the  same  manner,  if  they  prove  detrimental  to  the  state. 
But  a  sovereign  cannot  revoke  them  by  his  bare  authority, 
unless  he  be  absolute :  and,  even  in  this  case,  he  ought  to  be 
cautious  and  moderate  in  the  exertion  of  his  power,  uniting 
an  equal  share  of  prudence  and  equity  on  the  occasion.  Im- 
munities granted  for  particular  reasons,  or  with  a  view  to 
some  return,  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  burdensome  contract, 
and  can  only  be  revoked  in  case  of  abuse,  or  when  they  be- 
come incompatible  with  the  safety  of  the  state.  And  if  they 
be  suppressed  on  this  latter  account,  an  indemnification  is 
due  to  those  who  enjoyed  them. 


CHAP.  XV.  [  229  1 

OP  THE   FAITH   OF  TREATIES.  chap,  xr. 

THOUGH  we  have  sufficiently  established  (§§  163  and  164)  ?  218. 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  keeping  promises,  and  observ-  ^^^^^^J^^ 
ing  treaties,  the  subject  is  of  such  importance,  that  we  cannot  nationa. 
forbear  considering  it  here  in  a  more  general  view,  as  inter- 
esting, not  only  to  contracting  parties,  but  likewise  to  all 
nations,  and  to  the  universal  society  of  mankind. 
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BOOK  n.        Every  thing  which  the  public  safety  renders  ioTioUble  is 
OBAP.  X?.  gg^^.j.gj  in  society.  Thus,  the  person  of  the  sovereign  is  sacred, 
because  the  safety  of  the  state  requires  that  he  should  be  iii 
perfect  security,  and  above  the  reach  of  violence :  thus  th« 
people  of  Rome  declared  the  persons  of  their  tribunes  sacred, 
^-considering  it  as  essential  to  their  own  safety  that  their 
defenders  should  be  screened  from  all  violence,  and  even  ex- 
empt from  fear.     Every  thing,  therefore,  which  the  common 
safety  of  mankind  and  the  peace  and  security  of  human  so- 
ciety require  to  be  held  inviolable,  is  a  thing  that  should  be 
sacred  among  nations. 
;  219.  Trea-      Who  Can  doubt  that  treaties  are  in  the  number  of  those 
ties  are  sa.  things  that  are  to  be  held  sacred  by  nations  ?     By  treaties 
cred  be-       ^j^^  most  important  affairs  are  determined ;  by  them  the  pre- 
tiong.  tensions  of  sovereigns  are  regulated ;  on  them  nations  are  to 

depend  for  the  acknowledgment  of  their  rights,  and  the  secu- 
rity of  their  dearest  interests.     Between  bodies  politic, — be- 
tween sovereigns  who  acknowledge  no  superior  on  earth,— 
treaties  are  the  only  means  of  adjusting  their  various  pre- 
tension8,^-of  establishing  fixed  rules  of  conduct,— of  ascer- 
taining what  they  are  entitled  to  expect,  and  what  they  hare 
to  depend  on.     nut  treaties  are  no  bettor  than  empty  wordg, 
if  nations  do  not  consider  them  as  respectable  engagements, 
— as  rules  which  are  to  be  inviolably  observed  by  sovereigns, 
and  held  sacred  throughout  the  whole  earth. 
}  220.    The      The  faith  of  treaties, — that  firm  and  sincere  resolution,— 
feith  of  trea-  that  invariable  constancy  in  fulfilling  our  engagements,— of 
tio8 18  sa-     ^\i\q\i  ^e  make  profession  in  a  treaty,  is  therefore  to  be  heU 
sacred  and  inviolable  between  the  nations  of  the  earth,  whose 
safety  and  repose  it  secures :  and,  if  mankind  be  not  wilfollj 
deficient  in  their  duty  to  themselves,  infamy  must  ever  be  dtt 
portion  of  him  who  violates  his  faitli. 
i  221.    He       He  who  violates  his  treaties,  violates  at  the  same  time  the 
who  violates  law  of  nations ;  for,  he  disregards  the  faith  of  treaties, — thii 
vioiatea^tl'e  ^^^^^  which  the  law  of  nations  declares  sacred ;  and,  so  far 
law  of  na-    ^^  depends  on  him,  he  renders  it  vain  and  ineffectual.  Doublr 
tions.  guilty,  he  does  an  injury  to  his  ally,  he  does  an  injury  to  all 

nations,  and  inflicts  a  wound  on  the  great  society  of  mankind. 
[  230  ]  "  On  the  observance  and  execution  of  treaties,"  said  a  re- 
spectable sovereign,  "  depends  all  the  security  which  princes 
and  states  have  with  respect  to  each  other :  and  no  depend- 
ence could  henceforward  be  placed  in  future  conventions  if 
the  existing  ones  were  not  to  be  observed."* 
i  222.  Right     As  all  nations  are  interested  in  maintaining  the  faith  of 
of  nations    treaties,  and  causing  it  to  be  everywhere  considered  as  sacred 
wh^' dUr^"  and  inviolable,  so  likewise  they  are  justifiable  in  forming  t 
confederacy  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  him  who  testifies  a 

*  Resolution    of  the  States-General,    to  thb  Memorial  of  the  Mafqaia  dt  s< 
of  the  15th  of  March,  1726,  in  answer    Philip,  Ambassador  of  Spain. 
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disregard  for  it,— who  openly  sports  with  it, — who  violates    book  n. 
and  tramples  it  under  foot.     Such  a  man  is  a  public  enemy  .^"^'''  ^^v 
who  saps  the  foundations  of  the  peace  and  common  safety  of  ^^  ^* 
nations.     But  we  should  be  careful  not  to  extend  this  maxim  ^^^  ^  ^'^ 
to  the  prejudice  of  that  liberty  and  independence  to  which 
every  nation  has  a  claim.     When  a  sovereign   breaks  his 
treaties,  or  refuses  to  fulfil  them,  this  does  not  immediately 
imply  that  he  considers  them  as  empty  names,  and  that  he 
disregards  the  faith  of  treaties :  he  may  have  good  reasons 
for  thinking  himself  liberated  from  his  engagements;    and 
other  sovereigns  have  not  a  right  to  judge  him.     It  is  the 
sovereign  who  violates  his  engagement^  on  pretences  that  are 
evidently  frivolous,  or  who  does  not  even  think  it  worth  his 
while  to  allege  any  pretence  whatever,  to  give  a  colourable 
gloss  to  his  conduct,  and  cast  a  veil  over  his  want  of  faith^ — 
it  is  such  a  sovereign  who  deserves  to  be  treated  as  an  enemy 
to  the  human  race. 

In  treating  of  religion,  in  the  first  book  of  this  work,  we  I  223.  The 
could  not  avoid  giving  several  instances  of  the  enormous  ^'^  ®^  °*" 
abuses  which  the  popes  formerly  made  of  their  authority,  j^^"^  ^y'^i^^ 
There  was  one  in  particular,  which  was  equally  injurious  to  ail  popes, 
states,  and  subversive  of  the  law  of  nations.  Several  popes 
have  undertaken  to  break  the  treaties  of  sovereigns;  they 
carried  their  daring  audacity  so  far  as  to  release  a  contract- 
ing power  from  his  engagements,  and  to  absolve  him  from 
the  oaths  by  which  he  had  confirmed  them.  Gesarini,  legate 
of  pope  Eugenius  the  Fourth,  wishing  to  break  the  treaty 
which  Uladislaus,  king  of  Poland  and  Hungary,  had  con- 
cluded with  the  sultan  Amurath,  pronounced,  in  the  pope's 
name,  the  king's  absolution  from  his  oaths. "^  In  those  times 
of  ignorance,  people  thought  themselves  really  bound  by  no- 
thing but  their  oaths,  and  they  attributed  to  the  pope  the 
power  of  absolving  them  from  oaths  of  every  kind.  Uladislaus 
renewed  hostilities  against  the  Turks :  but  that  prince,  in 
other  respects  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  paid  dearly  for  perfidy, 
or  rather  for  his  superstitious  weakness :  he  perished,  with 
his  army,  near  Varna : — ^a  loss  which  was  fatal  to  Christen- 
dom, and  brought  on  her  by  her  spiritual  head.  The  follow- 
ing epitaph  was  written  on  Uladislaus : 

KomnlidflB  Cannas,  ego  Vamam  clade  Dotari. 

Discite,  mortAles,  non  temerare  fidem. 
Me  nisi  ponti flees  jussiMent  rumpere  foedas, 

Non  ferret  Seythicum  Pannonis  ora  jugam. 

•  Pope  John  XII.  declared  null  the  oath  which  the  emperor  [  23 1  ] 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  his  competitor  Frederic  of  Austria,  had 
mutually  taken  when  the  emperor  set  the  latter  at  liberty. 
Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  abandoning  the  alliance  of  the 


*  History  of  Poland,  by  the  CheTalier    Dlu^ss,  Neugobaner,  Samicki,  Hirburt^ 
do   SoUgnac,  roL  iv.  112.    He  o'totos    J>%  Fulsfcin,  Ae. 
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BOOK  II.  English,  procured  from  the  pope  and  the  council  of  Basil  in 
CHAP.  XY.  absolution  from  his  oath.  And  at  a  time  when  the  reviral 
of  letters,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation  shooM 
have  rendered  the  popes  more  circumspect,  the  legate  Carafk, 
in  order  to  induce  Henry  II.  of  France  to  a  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities, had  the  audacity  to  absolve  him,  in  1556,  from  the 
oath  he  had  made  to  observe  the  truce  of  Vaucelles.*  Thf 
famous  peace  of  Westphalia  displeasing  the  pope  on  man? 
accounts,  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  protesting  against  the 
articles  of  a  treaty  in  which  all  Europe  was  interested:  he 
published  a  bull,  in  which,  from  hi%  oton  certain  knavkdgt, 
and  full  ecclesiastical  power^  he  declared  several  articles  of 
the  treaty  nuU^  vain^  invalid,  iniquitouSj  unjiut^  condemned 
reprobated,  frivolous,  void  of  force  and  effect ;  and  that  w- 
body  was  bound  to  observe  them  or  any  of  them,  though  tkej 
were  confirmed  by  oath. — ^Nor  was  this  all : — his  holiness,  as- 
suming the  tone  of  an  absolute  master,  proceeds  thus — Ani 
nevertheless,  for  the  greater  precaution,  and  as  much  at  nee>i 
be,  from  the  same  motions,  knowledge,  deliberations,  and  fit- 
nitude  of  power,  we  condemn,  reprobate,  break,  annul,  ohi 
deprive  of  all  force  and  effect,  the  said  articles,  and  all  t^ 
other  things  prejudicial  to  the  above,  ^c.f  Who  does  not  see 
that  these  daring  acts  of  the  popes,  which  were  formerly  Terr 
frequent,  were  violations  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  direcilj 
tended  to  destroy  all  the  bands  that  could  unite  mankmi 
and  to  sap  the  foundations  of  their  tranquillity,  or  to  r^der 
the  pope  sole  arbiter  of  their  affairs  ? 
f  224.  This  But  who  Can  restrain  his  indignation  at  seeing  this  stnnp 
abiue  an-  abuse  authorized  by  princes  themselves  ?  In  the  treaty  con- 
Minces?  ^^  eluded  at  Yincennes,  between  Charles  V.  king  of  France,  and 
Robert  Stuart,  king  of  Scotland,  in  1371,,  it  was  agreed  ikA 
the  pope  should  absolve  the  Scots  from  all  the  oaths  they  hi 
taken  in  swearing  to  a  truce  with  the  English,  and  that  A< 
[  232  ]  should  promise  never  to  absoh  e  the  French  or  Scots  from  the 
oaths  they  were  about  to  makf  in  Swearing  to  the  new  treat}i.\ 
§225.  Use  The  custom  generally  received  in  former  times,  of  swearing 
to  the  observance  of  treaties,  had  furnished  the  popes  with  i 
pretext  for  claiming  the  power  of  breaking  them,  by  absoh- 
ing  the  contracting  parties  from  their  oaths.  But,  in  the 
present  day,  even  children  know  that  an  oath  does  not  oon* 
throbUga  stitute  the  obligation  to  keep  a  promise  or  a  treaty:  it  onl; 
U3T1.  (128)    gives  an  additional  strength  to  that  obligation,  by  calling  Gi^i 

*  On  these  facts,  see  the  French  and  out  a  previous  declaration  of  boftfli- 

German    historians.—"  Thus  war    was  ties."— De  Thou,  lib.  xrlL 

determined  on  in  favour  of  the  pope :  f  History  of    the   Treatj  of  WcA- 

and  after  cardinal  Caraffa,  by  virtue  of  phalia,  by  Fatliar  Bougeant,  in  UsHk 

the  powers  vested  in  him  by  his  holi-  voL  vl.  p.  413. 

ness,  had  absolved  the  king  fh)m  the  {  Choisy's  History  of  Charies  V.  f 

oaths  he  had  taken  in  ratification  of  282. 

the  truce,  he  even    permitted  him  to  (128)  Paley,  in   his  Mors]  PhihM- 

attack  the   emperor  and  his  son  with-  phy,  agrees  in  this  tIaw  of  nonl  o^ 
^28 
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CO  bear  witness.  A  man  of  sense,  a  man  of  honour,  does  not  book  n. 
think  himself  less  bound  by  his  word  alone,  by  his  faith  once  ^~-~ 
pledged,  than  if  he  had  added  the  sanction  of  an  oath.  Cicero 
"would  not  have  us  to  make  much  difference  between  a  per- 
jurer and  a  liar.  '^  The  habit  of  lying  (says  that  great  man) 
paves  the  way  to  perjury.  Whoever  can  be  prevailed  on  to 
utter  a  falsehood,  may  be  easily  won  over  to  commit  perjury : 
for  the  man  who  has  once  deviated  from  the  line  of  truth, 
generally  feels  as  little  scruple  in  consenting  to  a  perjury  as 
to  a  lie.  For,  what  influence  can  the  invocation  of  the  gods 
have  on  the  mind  of  him  who  is  deaf  to  the  voice  of  con- 
science? The  same  punishment,  therefore,  which  heaven 
has  ordained  for  the  perjurer,  awaits  also  the  liar :  for  it  is 
not  on  account  of  the  formula  of  words  in  which  the  oath  is 
couched,  but  of  the  perfidy  and  villany  displayed  by  the  per- 
jurer in  plotting  harm  against  his  neighbour,  that  the  anger 
and  indignation  of  the  gods  is  roused.''* 

The  oath  does  not  then  produce  a  new  obligation :  it  only 
gives  additional  force  to  the  obligation  imposed  by  the  treaty, 
and  in  every  thing  shares  the  same  fate  with  it.  Where  the 
treaty  is  of  its  own  nature  valid  and  obligatory,  the  oath  fin 
itself  a  supererogatory  obligation)  is  so  tto :  but,  where  tne 
treaty  is  void,  the  oath  is  void  likewise. 

The  oath  is  a  personal  act :  it  can  therefore  only  regard  ^  226.  it 
the  person  of  him  who  swears,  whether  he  swears  himself,  or  ^^®*  °°* 
deputes  another  to  swear  in  his  name.     However,  as  this  act  nauire^of  * 
does  not  produce  a  new  obligation,  it  makes  no  change  in  the  obUgatioiu. 
nature  of  a  treaty.     Thus,  an  alliance  confirmed  by  oath  is 
so  confirmed  only  with  respect  to  him  who  has  contracted  it : 
but  if  it  be  a  real  alliance,  it  survives  him,  and  passes  to  his 
successors  as  an  alliance  not  confirmed  by  oath. 

For  the  same  reason,  since  the  oath  can  impose  no  other  J  227.  it 
obligation  than  that  which  results  from  the  treaty  itself,  it  «»^?«°<>P'^ 
gives  no  pre-eminence  to  one  treaty,  to  the  prejudice  of  those  oqJ'J^"^*-*'' 
that  are  not  sworn  to.     And  as,  in  case  of  two  treaties  clash-  above 
ing  with  each  other,  the  more  ancient  ally  is  to  be  preferred  another. 
(§  167) ;  the  same  rule  should  be  observed,  even  though  the 
more  recent  treaty  has  been  confirmed  by  an  oath.     In  the  [  232   | 
same  manner,  since  it  is  not  allowable  to  engage  in  treaties 

gation.    It   18  the  modem    policy  to  consuerit      Quia    eoim    deprecatione 

restrain  protpeetivt  oaths,  or  rather  pro-  deomm,  non  eonsoientiss  fide  commo- 

miseSy  and  all  extra-judicial  oaths  not  retur?    Propterea,  quas  pcena  ab  diis 

essential    for  eliciting   eyidenee   apon  immortalibus  perjure,  hsBO  eadem  men- 

paat  events. — C.  daei  oonstituta  est.    Non  enim  ex  pae- 

*  At  quid  interest  inter  peijumm  et  tione    rerbomm    qnions    juejurandum 

mendacem?    Qui  mentiri  solet,  pejerare  oomprehenditor,    sed    ex    perfidia    et 

consueviL     Quern    ego,   ut    mentiatur,  malitia    per  quam    insidim    tenduntur 

inducere  possum,  ut  pejeret,   exorare  alicui,  dii  inimortales  bominibus  irasoi 

ihcile  potero :  nam  qui  semel  a  veritate  et  succensere  consn^runt.     Cicer.  Orat. 

deflexit,  hie  non  majori   religione  ad  pro  Q.  Rosoio,  oomoedo. 
perjorium  qaam  ad  mendaoium  perduci 
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BOOK  n.    inconsistent  with  existing  ones  (§  165),  the  circnmsttnce  of 

cBAP.  XV.  ^^  Q^^Yi  will  not  justify  such  treaties,  nor  give  them  sufficteR 

validity  to  supersede  those  which  are  incompatible  witb  them: 

— if  it  had  such  an  effect,  this  would  be  a  convenient  mo<k 

for  princes  to  rid  themselves  of  their  engagements. 

§  228.   It        Thus  also  an  oath  cannot  give  validity  to  a  treaty  that  v^ 

cannot  give  of  its  own  nature  invalid, — justify  a  treaty  which  is  in  it«df 

to"t*th*t   ^"j'^st,— or  impose  any  obligation  to  fulfil  a  treaty,  howerer 

ia*^vaii<L    lawfully  concluded,  when  an   occasion  occurs  in  which  tbe 

observance  of  it  would  be  unlawful, — as  for  instance,  if  thf 

ally  to  whom  succours  have  been  promised  undertakes  a  tv 

that  is  manifestly  unjust.     In  short,  every  treaty  made  for  & 

dishonourable  purpose  (§  161),  every  treaty  prejudicial  to  tk« 

state  (§  160),  or  contrary  to  her  fundamental  laws  (Book  L 

§  265),  being  in  its  own  nature  void, — the  oath  that  maj  htrt 

been  added  to  such  a  treaty  is  void  likewise,  and  falls  to  i}k 

ground  together  with  the  covenant  which  it  was  intended  v> 

confirm. 

2  229.    As-       The  asseverations  used  in  entering  into  engagements  are 

Beveradons.  forms  of  expression  intended  to  give  the  greater  force  to  pp- 

mises.     Thus,  kings  promise  in  the  most  gacred  manner^  tnr^ 

good  faithj  solenij^tfj  irrevocably^  and  engage   their  wjfi 

word^  &c.     A  man  of  honour  thinks  himself  sufficiently  bonoe 

by  his  word  alone :  yet  these  asseverations  are  not  useless,  ii- 

asmuch  as  they  tend  to  prove  that  the  contracting  panit; 

form  their  engagements  deliberately,  and  with  a  knowleti^e 

of  what  they  are  about.     Hence,  consequently  the  violatiot 

of  such  engagements  become  the  more  disgraceful.    ^Vid 

mankind,  whose  faith  is  so  uncertain,  every  circumstance  is 

to  be  turned  to  advantage :  and  since  the  sense  of  shame  ap^ 

rates  more  powerfully  on  their  minds  than  the  sentiment  of 

duty,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  neglect  this  method. 

J  230.    The      After  what  we  have  said  above  (§  162),  it  were  unnec^san 

faith  of       to  undertake  in  this  place  to  prove  that  the  faith  of  treaties 

not*depen^*  ^^^  ^^  relation  to  the  difference  of  religion,  and  cannot  in  anj 

on  the  dif.    manner  depend  upon  it.    The  monstrous  maxim,  that  nofai^ 

ference  of    tig  to  he  kept  with  heretiCB^  might  formerly  raise  its  head  amid^ 

religion.       ^^g  madness  of  party  and  the  fury  of  superstition :  but  it » 

at  present  generally  detested. 

2  231.    Pre-     If  the  security  of  him  who  stipulates  for  anything  in  te 

cautions  to   ^y^^  favour  prompts  him  to  require  precision,  fulness,  ai«l 

wording  *"  ^^^  greatest   clearness  in  the  expressions, — ^good  faith  d^ 

treaiiefl.       mands,  On  the  other  hand,  that  each  party  should  express  be 

promises  clearly,  and  without  the  least  ambiguity.     The  f»nii 

of  treaties  is  basely  prostituted  by  studying  to  couch  them  m 

vague  or  equivocal  terms,  to  introduce  ambiguous  expressim*, 

to  reserve  subjects  of  dispute,  to  overreach  those  with  whoE 

we  treat,  and  outdo  them  in  cunning  and  duplicity.     Let  th# 

man  who  excels  in  these  arts  boast  of  his  happy  talents,  ai^i 

esteem  himself  a  keen  negotiator  *  but  reason  and  the  sacreti 
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law  of  nature  will  class  him  as  far  beneath  a  vulgar  cheat  as    book  n. 
the  majesty  of  kings  is  exalted  above  private  persons.     True  ^°^'*'  ^^' 
diplomatic  skill  consists  in  guarding  against  imposition,  not 
in  practising  it. 

Subterfuges  in  a  treaty  are  not  less  contrary  to  good  faith.  ?  232.  Sub- 
His  catholic  Majesty,  Ferdinand,  having  concluded  a  treaty  ^f!^***  "* 
with  the  archduke  his  son-in-law,  thought  he  could  evade  it 
by  privately  protesting  against  the  treaty :  a  puerile  finesse  ! 
which,  w^ithout  giving  any  right  to  that  prince,  only  exposed 
his  weakness  and  duplicity.     * 

The  rules  that  establish  a  lawful  interpretation  of  treaties  1 233.   An 
are  sufficiently  important  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  distinct  JV    .  "^ 
chapter.     For  the  present,  let  us  simply  observe  that  an  evi-  potation 
dently  false  interpretation  is  the  grossest  imaginable  violation  inconsistent 
of  the  faith  of  treaties.    He  that  resorts  to  such  an  expedient,  with  t^® 
either  impudently  sports  with  that  sacred  faith,  or  sufficiently  ^**'^.®^ 
evinces  his  inward  conviction  of  the  degree  of  moral  turpitude     « 
annexed  to  the  violation  of  it :  he  wishes  to  act  a  dishonest 
part,  and  yet  preserve  the  character  of  an  honest  man :  he 
is  a  puritanical  impostor,  who  aggravates  his  crime  by  the 
addition  of  a  detestable  hypocrisy.     Grotius  quotes  several 
instances  of  evidently  false  interpretations  put  upon  treaties  :* 
the  Plateaus,  having  promised  the  Thebans  to  restore  their 
prisoners,  restored  them  after  they  had  put  them  to  death. 
Pericles,  having  promised  to  spare  the  lives  of  such  of  the 
enemy  as  laid  down  their  arms,t  ordered  all  those  to  be  killed 
who  had  iron  clasps  to  their  cloaks.    A  Roman  general,;];  hav- 
ing agreed  with  Antiochus  to  restore  him  half  of  his  fleet, 
caused  each  of  the  ships  to  be  sawed  in  two.     All  these  in- 
terpretations are  as  fraudulent  as  that  of  Rhadamistus,  who, 
according  to  Tacitus's  account, ||  having  sworn  to  Mithridates 
that  he  would  not  employ  either  poison  or  the  steel  against 
him,  caused  him  to  be  smothered  under  a  heap  of  clothes. 

Our  faith  may  be  tacitly  pledged,  as  well  as  expressly  :  it  g  234.  Faitfc 
is  sufficient  that  it  be  pledged,  in  order  to  become  obligatory :  *^®*^^ 
the  manner  can  make  no  difference  in  the  case.     The  tacit ^^^ 
pledging  of  faith  is  founded  on  a  tacit  consent ;  and  a  tacit 
consent  is  that  which,  is,  by  fair  deduction,  inferred  from  our 
actions.     Thus,  as  Grotius  observes,§  whatever  is  included  in 
the  nature  of  certain  acts  which  are  agreed  upon,  is  tacitly 
comprehended  in  the  agreement :  or,  in  other  words,  every 
thing  which  is  indispensably  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the 
articles  agreed  on,  is  tacitly  granted.     If,  for  instance,  a  pro- 
mise is  made  to  a  hostile  army  who  have  advanced  far  into 


*  De  Jure  BeUi  at  Paois,  lib.  IL  cap.  X  ^  Fabius  Labeo,  according  to  Va- 

xri.  J  5.  leriufl  Maximns ;  Livy  makes  no  men- 

t  LiteraUj,  "  laid  down  their  iron  or  tion  of  the  transaction. 

tteel  :**  hence  the  perfidious  quibble  on  ||  Annal.  lib.  xiL 

the  word  tVoM,  which  cannot  be  so  weU  |  Lib.  lit  cap.  xxi7.  {  1. 
rendeied  in  English. 
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BOOK  II.  the  country,  that  they  shall  be  allowed  to  return  borne  b 
CHAP,  xr.  gafety^  it  is  manifest  that  they  cannot  be  refused  provisions; 
for  they  cannot  return  without  them.  In  the  same  manner, 
in  demanding  or  accepting  an  interview,  full  securitir  is 
tacitly  promised.  Livy  justly  says,  that  the  Gallo-Greeb 
violated  the  law  of  nations  in  attacking  the  consul  Maolios 
at  the  time  when  he  was  repairing  to  the  place  of  interrkf 
to  which  they  had  invited  him."^  The  emperor  Yalerian, 
having  been  defeated  by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  sent  to  ik 
to  sue  for  peace.  Sapor  declared  that  he  wished  to  trot 
with  the  emperor  in  person ;  and  Valerian,  having  coDsented 
to  the  interview  without  any  suspicion  of  fraud,  was  carried 
off  by  the  perfidious  enemy,  who  kept  him  a  prisoner  dH 
his  death,  and  treated  him  with  the  most  brutal  cruelty.f 

Grotius,  in  treating  of  tacit  conventions,  speaks  of  Uioee  in 
which  the  parties  pledge  their  faith  by  mute  signs.^  Bot  ie 
.  ought  not  to  confound  these  two  kinds  of  tacit  conventioss: 
for  that  consent  which  is  sufficiently  notified  by  a  sign,  is  u 
express  consent,  as  clearly  as  if  it  had  been  signified  by  tiie 
voice.'  Words  themselves  are  but  signs  established  by  cus- 
tom: and  there  are  mute  signs  which  established  ca&toE) 
renders  as  clear  and  as  express  as  words.  Thus,  at  the  presea; 
day,  by  displaying  a  white  flag,  a  parley  is  demanded,  as  ex- 
pressly as  it  could  be  done  by  the  use  of  speech.  Security  is 
tacitly  promised  to  the  enemy  who  advances  upon  this  inviu- 
tion. 


CHAP.  XVL 

CHAP,  xn.        OF  SBCURITIES  aiVEN  FOR  THE  OBSERVANCE  OF  TREATIES. 

5  235.  Qua-     CONVINCED  by  unhappy  experience,  that  the  faltb  of 
mnty.  treaties,  sacred  and  inviolable  as  it  ought  to  be,  does  not 

always  afford  a  sufficient  assurance  that  the/  shall  be  paG^ 
tually  observed, — mankind  have  sought  for  securities  against 
perfidy, — ^for  methods,  whose  efficacy  should  not  depend  «i 
the  good  faith  of  the  contracting  parties.  A  gtmranty  is  m 
of  these  means.  When  those  who  make  a  treaty  of  peace, 
or  any  other  treaty,  are  not  perfectly  easy  with  respect  to 
its  observance,  they  require  the  guaranty  of  a  powerful  sovt- 
•  reign.  The  guarantee  promises  to  maintain  the  conditiofii 
of  the  treaty,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  observed.  As  he  mar 
find  himself  obliged  to  make  use  of  force  against  the  partt 
who  attempts  to  violate  his  promises,  it  is  an  engagement 

*  Livjy  lib.  xxxviii.  cap.  xxv. 

f  The  Life  of  Valerian  in  Crevier's  History  of  tiie  Emperors. 

X  Lib.  iii.  cap.  xxiv.  {  5. 
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HO  sovereign  ought  to  enter  into  lightly,  and  without  good    bwk  n, 
reason.     Princes  indeed  seldom  enter  into  it  unless  when  they  ^^^^'  ^^''^ 
have  an  indirect  interest  in  the  observance  of  the  treaty,  or 
are  induced  by  particular  relations  of  friendship.     The  gua-  [  236  ] 
ranty  may  be  promised  equally  to  all  the  contracting  parties, 
to  some  of  them,  or  even  to  one  alone :  but  it   is  commonly 
promised  to  all  in  general.     It  may  also  happen,  when  several 
sovereigns  enter  into  a  common  alliance,  that  they  all  reci- 
procally pledge  themselves  to  each  other  as  guarantees  fpr  its 
observance.     The  guaranty  is  a  kind  of  treaty,  by  which  as- 
sistance and  succours  are  promised  to  any  one,  in  case  he  has 
need  of  them,  in  order  to  compel  a  faithless  ally  to  fulfil  hie 
engagements. 

Guaranty  being  given  in  favour  of  the  contracting  powers,  J  236.    It 
or  of  one  of  them,  it  does  not  authorize  the  guarantee  to  in-  k*^«*  ^® 
terfere  in  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  or  to  enforce  the  obser-  f^*™^*^ 
vance  of  it,  unasked,  and  of  his  own  accord.     If,  by  mutual  interfere  un 
consent,  the  parties  think  proper  to  deviate  from  the  tenor  asked  in  tb« 
of  the  treaty,  to  alter  some  of  the  articles,  or  to  cancel  it  alto-  execution  of 
gether, — or  if  one  party  be  willing  to  favour  the  other  by  a  *  *^®*^- 
relaxation  of  any  claim, — they  have  a  right  to  do  this,  and 
the  guarantee  cannot  oppose  it.     Simply  bound  by  his  pro- 
mise to  support  the  party  who  should  have  reason  to  complain 
of  the  infraction  of  the  treaty,  he  has  acquired  no  rights  for 
himself.     The  treaty  was  not  made  for  him ;  for,  had  that 
been  the  case,  he  would  have  been  concerned,  not  merely  as 
a  guarantee,  but  as  a  principal  in  the  contract.     This  obser- 
vation is  of  great  importance :  for  care  should  be  taken,  lest, 
under,  colour  of  being  a  guarantee,  a  powerful  sovereign  should 
render  himself  the  arbiter  of  the  affairs  of  his  neighbours, 
and  pretend  to  give  them  law. 

But  it  is  true,  that,  if  the  parties  make  any  change  in  the 
articles  of  the  treaty  without  the  consent  and  concurrence 
of  the  guarantee,  the  latter  is  no  longer  bound  to  adhere  to 
the  guaranty ;  for  the  treaty  thus  changed  is  no  longer  that 
which  he  guarantied.  (129) 

As  no  nation  is  obliged  to  do  any  thing  for  another  nation,  j  237.   Na. 
which  that  other  ip  herself  capable  of  doing,  it  naturally  fol- tare  of  the 
lows  that  the  guar>%ntee  is  not  bound  to  give  his  assistance  ?^'*****®''** 
except  where  the  p  I'ty  to  whom  he  has  granted  his  guaranty 
is  of  himself  unable  t-o  obtain  justice. 

If  there  arises  any  dispute  between  the  contracting  parti  .3 
respecting  the  sense  of  any  article  of  the  treaty,  the  guaranteo 
is  not  /immediately  obliged  to  assist  him  in  favour  of  whom 
he  has  given  his  guaranty.  As  he  cannot  engage  to  support 
injustice,  he  is  to  examine,  and  to  search  for  the  true  sense 

(129)  This  principle  of  the  law   of     viduals.    5  Barn.  A  Ores.  269 ;  2  Dowl. 
nationa  in  this  respect  precisely  applies    &  R.  22 ;  5  Bing.  485.— C. 
to  goarsntiop    given   by   mrivate  indi- 
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BOOK  n.    of  the  treaty,  to  weigh  the  pretensions  of  him  who  claims  Ix 
CHAP.  xvL  guaranty;  and,  if  he  finds  them  ill  founded,  he  may  refuse  to 

support  them,  without  failing  in  his  engagements. 
2' 238.    The      It  is  no  less  evident  that  the  guaranty  cannot  impair  die 
guaranty      rights  of  any  ouo  who  is  not  a  party  to  the  treaty.   If,  there- 
pair  the       ^^^^^  ^*  happens  that  the  guarantied  treaty  proves  derogatory 
rights  of  a   to  the  rights  of  those  who  are  not  concerned  in  it, — thetmij 
third  party,  being  unjust  in  this  point,  the  guarantee  is  in  no  wise  \>^ml 
to  procure  the  performance  of  it ;  for,  as  we  haveshovBaUre, 
he  can  never  have  incurred  an  obligation  to  support  inJQ$tic«. 
[  237  ]  This  was  the  reason  alleged  by  France,  when,  notwithgta»l- 
ing  her  having  guarantied  the  famous  .pragmatic  sanction  of 
Charles  VI.,  she  declared  for  the  house  of  Bavaria,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  heiress  of  that  emperor.     This  reason  is  incffi- 
testably  a  good  one,  in  the  general  view  of  it :  and  the  cdj 
question  to  be  decided  at  that  time  was,  whether  the  err 
of  France  made  a  just  application  of  it. 

Non  nostrum  inter  vos  tantas  componere  litea. 

I  shall  observe  on  this  occasion,  that,  according  to  comDt 

usage,  the  term  guaranty,  is  often  taken  in  a  sense  somevb; 

different  from  that  we  have  given  to  it.     For  instance,  inof: 

of  the  powers  of  Europe  guarantied  the  act  by  which  Char!» 

YI.  ha^  regulated  the  succession  to  his  dominions  ;--5<*Tr 

reigns  sometimes  reciprocally  guaranty  their  respective  state 

But  we  should  rather  denominate  those  transactions  treatk: 

of  alliance,  for  the  purpose,  in  the  former  case,  of  maintaiii- 

ing  that  rule  of  succession, — ^and,  in  the  latter,  of  8uppoTti£2 

the  possession  of  those  states. 

§  239.   Dn-      The  guaranty  naturally  subsists  as  long  as  the  treaty  tk: 

ration  of  the  jg  the  object  of  it  J  and,  in  case  of  doubt,  this  ought  alnj* 

*^'**™*^^'    to  be  presumed,  since  it  is  required,  and  given,  for  the  m.- 

rity  of  the  treaty.     But  there  is  no  reason  which  can  niti- 

rally  prevent  its  limitation  to  a  certain  period, — ^to  the  liTri 

of  the  contracting  powers,  to  that  of  the  guarantee,  &e.  h 

a  word,  whafever  we  have  said  of  treaties  in  general  is  eqo&llj 

applicable  to  a  treaty  of  guaranty. 

^  240.  Trea-     When  there  is  question  of  things  which  another  may  do  ?r 

^7J***      give  as  well  as  he  who  promises,  as,  for  instance,  the  paymea: 

of  a  sum  of  money,  it  is  safer  to  demand  a  security  than  \ 

guaranty :  for  the  surety  is  bound  to  make  good  the  promi^ 

in  default  of  the  principal, — ^Whereas  the  guarantee  is  oni.^ 

obliged  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to  obtain  a  performance  M 

the  promise  from  him  who  has  made  it. 

i  241.  A  nation  may  put  some  of  her  possessions  into  the  han :? 

Pawns,  ae-   Qf  another,  for  the  security  of  her  promises,  debts,  or  engss'^ 

^f^l^!^  ments.     If  she  thus  deposits  movable  property,  she  gi^^' 

pledges.     Poland  formerly  pledged  a  crown  and  other  je^er 

to  the  sovereigns  of  Prussia.     But  sometimes  towns  and  p^ 

vinces  are  given  in  pawn.     If  they  are  only  pledged  by* 
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deed  which  assigns  them  as  security  for  a  debt,  they  serve  as    book  n. 
a  mortgage :  if  they  are  actually  put  into  the  hands  of  the  ere-  ^"^'*-  ^^'- 
ditor,  or  of  him  with  whom  the  affair  has  been  transacted,  he 
holds  them  as  pledges :  and,  if  the  revenues  are  ceded  to  him 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  interest  of  the  debt,  the  transaction 
is  called  a  compact  of  antiehresia. 

The  right  which  the  possession  of  a  town  or  province  con-  §  242.    A 
fers  upon  him  who  holds  it  in  pledge,  extends  no  further  than  nation's 
to  secure  the  payment  of  what  is  due  to  him,  or  the  perform-  ^^^  ^^^^ 
ance  of  the  promise  that  has  been  made  to  him.     He  may  b^ids  as  m 
therefore  retain  the  town  or  the  province  in  his  hands,  till  he  pledge. 
is  satisfied :  but  he  has  no  right  to  make  any  change  in  it ; 
for  that  town,  or  that  country,  does  not  belbng  to  him  as  pro-  [  238  ] 
prietor.     He  cannot  even  interfere  in  the  government  of  it, 
beyond  what  is  required  for  his  own  security,  unless  the 
empire,  or  the  exercise  of  sovereignty,  has  been  expressly 
made  over  to  him.     This  last  point  is  not  naturally  to  be 
presumed,  since  it  is  sufficient  for  the  security  of  the  mort- 
gagee, that  the  country  is  put  into  his  hands  and  under  his 
power.     Further,  he  is  obliged,  like  every  other  person  who 
has  received  a  pledge,  to  preserve  the  country  he  holds  as  a 
security,  and,  as  far  as  in  his  power,  to  prevent  its  suffering 
any  damage  or  dilapidation :  he  is  responsible  for  it ;  and  if 
the  country  is  ruined  through  his  fault,  he  is  bound  to  in- 
demnify the  state  that  intrusted  him  with  the  possession  of 
it.     If  the  sovereignty  is  deposited  in  his  hands  together 
with  the  country  itself,  he  ought  to  govern  it  according  to 
its  constitution,  and  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
sovereign  of  the  country  was  obliged  to  govern  it ;  for  the 
latter  could  only  pledge  his  lawful  right. 

As  soon  as  the  debt  is  paid,  or  the  treaty  is  fulfilled,  the  ;  248.  Hoi« 
term  of  the  security  expires,  and  he  who  holds  a  town  or  a"*»«  " 
province  by  this  title  is  bound  to  restore  it  faithfully,  in  *^l*©J!j|Jjf*ei^ 
same  state  in  which  he  received  it,  so  far  as  this  depends 
on  him. 

But  to  those  who  have  no  law  but  their  avarice,  or  their 
ambition — ^who,  like  Achilles,  place  all  their  right  in  the  point 
of  their  sword"*" — a  tempting  allurement  now  presents  itself: 
they  have  recourse  to  a  thousand  quibbles,  a  thousand  pre- 
tences, to  retain  an  important  place,  or  a  country  which  is  • 
conveniently  situated  for  their  purposes.  The  subject  is  too 
odious  for  us  to  allege  examples :  they  are  well  enough  known, 
and  sufficiently  numerous  to  convince  every  sensible  nation, 
that  it  is  very  imprudent  to  make  over  such  securities. 

But  if  the  debt  be  not  paid  at  the  appointed  time,  or  if  the  i  244.  How 
treaty  be  not  fulfilled,  what  has  been  given  in  security  may  ^^^  ^f^y  »p- 
be  retained  and  appropriated,  or  the  mortgage  seized,  at  ^oast  J*J®j|*"**®  " 
until  the  debt  be  discharged,  or  a  just  compensation  made. 


*  Tura  neji;»t  nbi  nala,  nihU  noo  arropit  axmis. — Horat. 
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BOOK  11.  The  house  of  Savoy  had  mortgaged  the  country  of  Vaud  to 
CHAP.  XVI.  ^Yie  cantons  of  Bern  and  Fribourg ;  and  those  two  cantooi, 
finding  that  no  payments  were  made,  had  recourse  to  anus, 
and  took  possession  of  the  country.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  in- 
stead of  immediately  satisfying  their  just  demands,  opposed 
force  to  force,  and  gave  them  still  further  grounds  of  com- 
plaint :  wherefore  the  cantons,  finally  successful  in  the  con- 
test, have  since  retained  possession  of  that  fine  countrr,  u 
well  for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  as  to  defray  the  eipensei 
of  the  war,  and  to  obtain  a  just  indemnification, 
g  245.  Finally,  there  is,  in  the  way  of  security,  another  precw- 

Q^stages.     ^j^^^  ^f  y^^j  ancient  institution,  and  much  used  among  natioLs 
— which  is,  to  require  hostages.     These  are  persons  of  conse- 
quence, delivered  up  by  the  promising  party,  to  him  with 
[  239  ]  whom  he  enters  into  an  engagement,  to  be  detained  by  tk 
latter  until  the  performance  of  the  promises  which  are  made 
to  him.     In  this  case,  as  well  as  in  those  above  mentionei 
the  transaction  is  a  pignorary  CQUtract,  in  which  free  mea 
are  delivered  up,  instead  of  towns,  countries,  or  jewels.  Witk 
respect  to  this  contract,  therefore,  we  may  confine  ouredTei 
to  those  particular  observations  which  the  difference  of  tlte 
things  pledged  renders  necessary. 
J  246.  What     The  sovereign  who  receives  hostages  has   no  other  rigk 
right  we       ovcr  them  than  that  of  securing  their  persons,  in  order  to 
have  over     detain  them  till  the  entire  accomplishment  of  the  promistf 
©stages.      ^£  which  they  are  the  pledge.     He  may  therefore  take  pre 
cautions  to  prevent  their  escaping  from  him :   but  those  p^^ 
cautions   should   be   moderated   by  humanity  towards  rm 
whom  he  has  no  right  to  use  ill ;  and  they  ought  not  to  be 
extended  beyond  what  prudence  requires. 

It  is  pleasing  to  behold  the  European  nations  in  the  pre 
sent  age  content  themselves  with  the  bare  parol  of  their  host- 
ages.    The  English  noblemen  who  were  sent  to  France  is 
that  character,  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in  1748,  to  stay  till  the  restitution  of  Cape  Breton,  wen 
solely  bound  by  their  word  of  honour,  and  lived  at  court,  id 
at  Paris,  rather  as  ministers  of  their  nation  than  as  hostages 
?**'''  '^^^     The  liberty  of  the  hostages  is  the  only  thing  pledged :  and 
u  pledged!**  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  given  them  breaks  his  promise,  they  may  fee 
detained  in  captivity.     Formerly  they  were  in  such  cases  p«t 
to  death  ; — an  inhuman  cruelty,  founded  on  an  error.  It  »as 
imagined  that  the  sovereign  might  arbitrarily  dispose  of  the 
lives  of  his  subjects,  or  that  every  man  was  the  master  of  his 
own  life,  and  had  a  right  to  stake  it  as  a  pledge  when  he  de 
livered  himself  up  as  a  hostage. 
i  2^®'  ^^^^     As  soon  as  the  engagements  are  fulfilled,  the  cause  {<^ 
^  MDt^Wk  ^^^^^  ^^®  hostages  were  delivered  no  longer  subsists :  the? 
*  then  immediately  become  free,  and  ought  to  be  restored  with- 
out delay.     They  ought  also  to  be  restored,  if  the  reason  fof 
which  they  were  demanded  does  not  take  place :  to  detain 
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/hem  then  would  be  to  abuse  the  sacred  faith  upon  which  book  ii. 
they  are  delivered.  The  perfidious  Christiern  II.,  king  of  ^"^'*'  ^: 
Denmark,  being  delayed  by  contrary  winds  before  Stockholm, 
and,  together  with  his  whole  fleet,  ready  to  perish  with 
famine,  made  proposals  of  peace:  whereupon,  the  adminis- 
trator, Steno,  imprudently  trusting  to  hi?  promises,  furnished 
the  Danes  with  provisions,  and  even  gave  Gustavus  and  six 
other  noblemen  as  hostages  for  the  safety  of  the  king,  who 
pretended  to  have  a  desire  to  come  on  shore :  but,  with  the 
first  fair  wind,  Christiern  weighed  anchor,  and  carried  off  the 
hostages ;  thus  repaying  the  generosity  of  his  enemy  by  an 
infamous  act  of  treachery.* 

Hostages  being  delivered  on  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  he  ^  249.  Wh«. 
who  receives  them  promising  to  restore  them  as  soon  as  the  ^^^  ^^y 

mnv  Ka  aim 

promise  of  which  they  are  the  surety  shall  be  fulfilled, — such  tainedon 
engagements  ought  to  be  literally  accomplished:  and  the  any  other 
hostages  should  be  really  and  faithfully  restored  to  their  for-  aooount 
mer  condition,  as  soon  as  the  accompbshment  of  the  promise 
lias  disengaged  them.  It  is,  therefore,  not  allowable  to  de- 
tain them  for  any  other  cause ;  and  I  am  astonished  to  find  [  240  j 
that  some  learned  writers  teach  a  contrary  doctrine. f  They 
ground  their  opinion  upon  the  principle  which  authorizes  a 
sovereign  to  seize  and  detain  the  subjects  of  another  state  in 
order  to  compel  their  rulers  to  do  him  justice.  The  prin- 
ciple is  true  ;  but  the  application  is  not  just.  These  authors 
seemed  to  have  overlooked  the  circumstance,  that,  were  it  not 
for  the  faith  of  the  treaty  by  virtue  of  which  the  hostage  has 
been  delivered,  he  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  that  sove- 
reign, nor  exposed  to  be  so  easily  seized ;  and  that  the  faith 
of  such  a  treaty  does  not  allow  the  sovereign  to  make  any 
other  use  of  his  hostage  than  that  for  which  he  was  intended, 
or  to  take  advantage  of  his  detention  beyond  what  has  been 
expressly  stipulated.  The  hostage  is  delivered  for  the  secu- 
rity of  a  promise,  and  for  that  alone.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
the  promise  is  fulfilled,  the  hostage,  as  we  have  just  observed, 
ought  to  be  restored  to  his  former  condition.  To  tell  him 
that  he  is  released  as  a  hostage,  but  detained  as  a  pledge  for 
the  security  of  any  other  pretension,  would  be  taking  advan- 
tage of  his  situation  as  a  hostage,  in  evident  violation  of  the 
spirit  and  even  the  letter  of  the  convention,  according  to 
which,  as  soon  as  the  promise  is  accomplished,  the  hostage  is 
to  be  restored  to  himself  and  his  country,  and  reinstated  in 
his  pristine  rank,  as  if  he  had  never  been  a  hostage.  With- 
out a  rigid  adherence  to  this  principle,  it  would  no  longer  be 
safe  to  give  hostages,  since  princes  might,  on  ^very  occasion, 
easily  devise  some  pretext  for  detaining  them.  Albert  the 
Wise,  duke  of  Austria,  making  war  against  the  city  of  Zurich^^ 

*  History  of  the  ReToIations  of  Sweden. 

f  Grotiae,  lib.  iii.  cap.  zx.  g  55.— Wolflus,  Jas  Gent  2  603. 
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BOOK  n.    in  the  year  1351,  the  t^o  parties  referred  tht;  decision  of  tWr 
CHAP.  xvL  jigpu^gy  to  arbitrators,  and  Zurich  gave  hostages.     The  ariij. 
trators   passed  an  unjust  sentence,  dictated  hy  panialitr. 
Zurich,  nevertheless,  after  having  made  a  well-grounded  eoot- 
plaint  on  the  subject,  determined  to  submit  to  their  decim 
but  the  duke  formed  new  pretensions,  and  detained  the  hos- 
tages,* contrary  to  the  faith  of  the  compromise,  and  in  eTident 
contempt  of  the  law  of  nations. 
;  250.  They     But  a  hostage  may  be  detained  for  his  own  actions,  br 
may  be  de-  nrimes  Committed,  or  debts  contracted  in  the  country  while  he 
to^r  own     ^*  ^^  hostage  there.     This  is  no  violation  of  the  faith  of  tlie 
netions.       treaty.     In  order  to  be  sure  of  recoTvering  his  liberty,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  hostage  must  not  clsimi 
right  to  commit,  with  impunity,  any  outrages  a^inst  the  iii- 
tion  by  which  he  is  kept ;  and  when  he  is  abotit  to  deput  h 
is  just  that  he  should  pay  his  debts. 
i  251.   Of       It  is  the  party  who  gives  the  hostages  that  is  to  provide 
the  support  for  their  support ;  for,  it  is  by  his  order,  and  for  his  senrie*. 
of  hostages.  ^YisX  they  are  in  hostage.     He  who  receives  them  for  his  m 
security  is  not  bound  to  defray  the  expense  of  their  sobaet- 
ence,  but  simply  that  of  their  custody,  if  he  thinks  proper  to 
[  241  1  Bet  a  guard  over  them. 

;  252.   A        The  sovereign  may  dispose  of  his  subjects  for  the  serriee 

■abject  can-  of  the  State ;  he  may,  therefore,  give  them  also  as  hostage: 

b^*  h  ^"tM***  *^^  *^^  person  who  is  nominated  for  that  purpose  is  \mi 

ostage.  ^  Qbey,  as  he  is,  on  every  other  occasion,  when  commandi^ 

for  the  service  of  his  country..    But,  as  the  expenses  OQgh 

to  be  borne  equally  by  the  citizens,  the  hostage  is  entitled  to 

be  defrayed  and  indemnified  at  the  public  charge. 

It  is,  evidently,  a  subject  alone  who  can  be  given  as  a  ho^ 

tage  against  his  will.     With  a  vassal,  the  case  is  othenw. 

What  he  owes  to  the  sovereign,  is  determined  by  the  co»^ 

tions  of  his  fief;  and  he  is  bound  to  nothing  more.    Acoff^ 

ingly,  it  is  a  decided  point  that  a  vassal  cannot  be  oonstraiiKti 

to  go  as  a  hostage,  unless  he  be  at  the  same  time  a  subject 

Whoever  has  a  power  to  make  treaties  or  conventioDs,  my 

give  and  receive  hostages.     For  this  reason,  not  only  thf 

sovereign,  but  also  the  subordinate  authorities,  have  a  rigk 

to  give  hostages  in  the  agreements  they  make,  according  t> 

the  powers  annexed  to  their  oflice,  and  the  extent  of  their 

commission.      The  governor  of  a  town,  and  the  besiepB: 

general,  give  and  receive  hostages  for  the  security  of  tb 

capitulation:  whoever  is  under  their  command  is  boandt' 

obey,  if  he  is  nominated  for  that  purpose. 

1 263.  Rank     Hostages  ought  naturally  to  be  persons  of  consequent?. 

of  the  hoft-  since  they  are  required  as  a  security.     Persons  of  mean  cfi- 

**^^  dition  would  furnish  but  a  feeble  security,  unless  they  «!? 

given  in  great  numbers.     Care  is  commonly  taken  to  settle 

*  Taehndi,  rol.  i.  |».  421. 
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the  rank  of  the  hostages  that  are  to  be  delivered ;  and  the  boo^  n. 
violation  of  a  compact  in  this  particular  is  a  flagrant  derelio-.£!llL-^. 
tion  of  good  faith  and  honour.  It  was  a  shameful  act  of 
perfidy  in  La  Trimouille  to  give  the  Swiss  only  hostages  from 
the  dregs  of  the  people,  instead  of  four  of  the  principal  citi- 
zens of  Dijon,  as  had  been  stipulated  in  the  famoiist  treaty 
we  mentioned  above  (§  212).  Sometimes  the  principal  per- 
sons of  the  state,  and  even  princes,  are  given  in  hostage. 
Francis  L  gave  his  own  sons  as  security  for  the  U*eaty  of 
Madrid. 

The  sovereign  who  gives  hostages  ought  to  act  ingenuously  1 254.  They 
in  the  affair, — ^giving  them  in  reality  as  pledges  of  his  word,  ^^^^^^ 
and,  consequently,  with  the  intention  that  they  should  be  kept  oaca.^ 
till  the  entire  accomplishment  of  his  promise.     He  cannot, 
therefore,  approve  of  their  making  their  escape :  and,  if  they 
take  such  a  step,  so  far  from  harbouring  them,  he  is  bound 
to  send  them  back.     The  hostage,  on  his  side,  conformably 
to  the  presumed  intention  of  his  sovereign,  ought  faithfully 
to  remain  with  him  to  whom  he  is  delivered,  without  endea- 
vouring to  escape.     Clcelia  made  her  escape  from  the  hands 
of  Porsenna,  to  whom  she  had  been  delivered  as  a  hostage ; 
but  the  Romans  sent  her  back,  that  they  mighty  not  incur  the 
guilt  of  violating  the  treaty.*  [  242  1 

If  the  hostage  happens  to  die,  he  who  has  given  him  is  not  ^  255.  Wbe- 
obliged  to  replace  him,  unless  this  was  made  a  part  of  the  **»®'  *  ^<»^ 
agreement.     The  hostage  was  a  security  required  of  him :  J^*^^j*J^  ^ 
that  security  is  lost  without  a,ny  fault  on  his  side ;  and  there  replaced, 
exists  no  reason  why  he  should  be  obliged  to  give  another. 

If  any  one  substitutes  himself  for  a  time  in  the  place  of  a  ;  256.   Of 
hostage,  and  the  hostage  happens  in  the  interim  to  diea^i°^^^<> 
natural  death,  the  substitute  is  free:  for,  in  this  case,  ^^^i^g^^e^^ 
are  to  be  replaced  in  the  same  situation  in  which  they  would  h^tage. 
have  been  if  the  hostage  had  not  been  permitted  to  absent 
himself  and  substitute  another  in  his  stead :  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  the  hostage  is  not  free  by  the  death  of  him  who  has 
taken  his  place  only  for  a  time.     It  would  be  quite  the  con- 
trary, if  the  hostage  had  been  exchanged  for  another :  the 
former  would  be  absolutely  free  from  all  engagement ;  and 
the  person  who  had  taken  his  place  would  alone  be  bound. 

If  a  prince  who  has  been  given  in  hostage  succeeds  to  the  {  257.   A 
crown,  he  ought  to  be  released  on  the  delivery  of  another  ^^^^^  "• 
sufficient  hostage,  or  a  number  of  others,  who  shall  together  J^  ^^^ 
constitute  an  aggregate  security  equivalent  to  that  which  he 
himself  afforded  when  he  was  originally  given.     This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  treaty  itself,  which  did  not  import  that  the 
king  should  be  a  hostage.     The  detention  of  the  king*s  per- 
son by  a  foreign  power  is  a  thing  of  too  interesting  a  nature  • 
to  admit  a  presumption  that  the  state  had  intended  to  expose 
-              ■          I — « —       ■                                         

*  Bt  Bomaai  pignns  pools  ei  foedere  restitaerant    Tit  Lit.  lib.  li  cap.  xiiL 
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BOOK  II.    herself  to  the  consequences  of  such  an  event.    Qood  fulk 
CBAP.  XVI.  Qj^g]^^  ^Q  preside  in  all   conventions ;  and  th^^  manitnt  or 
justly  presumed  intention  of  the  contracting  parties  onglt 
to  be  adhered  to.     If  Francis  I.  had  died  after  having  givci 
his  sons  as  hostages,  certainly  the  dauphin  should  have  beei 
released :  for,  he  had  been  delivered  only  with  a  view  of  r 
storing  the  king  to  his  kingdom ;  and,  if  the  emperor  hi 
detained  him,  that  view  would  have  been  frustrated,  since  the 
king  of  France  would  still  have  been  a  captive.    It  is  en- 
dent,  that,  in  this  reasoning,  I  proceed  on  the  suppo^itioo 
that  no  violation  of  the  treaty  has  taken  place  on  the  pirt 
of  the  state  which  has  given  a  prince  in  hostage.    In  ose 
that  state  had  broken  its  promise,  advantage  might  reasonablj 
be  taken  of  an  event  which  rendered  the  hostage  still  mon 
valuable,  and  his  release  the  more  necessary. 
f  258.   The      The  liability  of  a  hostage,  as  that  of  a  city  or  a  coantzr, 
liabULtyof   expires  with  the   treaty  which  it  was   intended  to  secore 
Itds^ri^^*  (§§  243,  248) :  fend  consequently,  if  the  treaty  is  persowl, 
the  treaty,    the  hostage  is  free  at  the  moment  when  one  of  the  oontrut- 

ing  powers  happens  to  die. 
i  259.   The      The  Sovereign  who  breaks  his  word  after  having  given  bcst- 
vioiation  of  ages,  docs  an  injury,  not  only  to  the  other  contracting  poier, 
an^iSwy  ^  ^^*  *^^^  *^  *^®  hostages  themselves.     For,  though  subjew 
done  to  the  &^o  indeed  bound  to  obey  their  sovereign  who  gives  them  b 
hoBtagea.     hostage,  that  sovereign  has  not  a  right  wantonly  to  sacrificf 
[  243  ]  their  liberty,  and  expose  their  lives  to  danger  without  jon 
reasons.     ])elivered   up  as  a  security  for  t£eir  sovereigns 
promise,  not  for  the  purpose  of  suffering  any  harm,— if  be 
entails  misfortune  on  them  by  violating  his  faith,  he  covets 
himself  with  double  infamy.     Pawns  and  mortgages  serre  as 
securities  for  what  is  due ;  and  their  acquisition  indemnififi 
the  party  to  whom  the  other  fails  in  his  engagements.    Host- 
ages are  rather  pledges  of  the  faith  of  him  who  gives  theic; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  he  would  abhor  the  idea  of  saenficiif 
innocent  persons.     But,  if  particular  conjunctures  oblige  i 
sovereign   to   abandon   the   hostages, — ^if,  for   example,  the 
party  who  has  received  them  violates  his  engagements  in  tbe 
first  instance,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  violation,  the  trestr 
can  no  longer  be  accomplished  without  exposing  the  state  to 
danger, — no  measure  should  be  left  untried  for  the  deliverr 
of  those  unfortunate  hostages ;  and  the  state  bannot  rehsi 
to  compensate  them  for  their  sufferings,  and  to  make  tbem 
amends,  either  in  their  own  persons,  or  in  those  of  tbeir 
relatives. 
§  260.   The      At  the  moment  when   the  sovereign  who  has  given  tbc 
hMtM  *^*   hostage  has  violated  his  faith,  the  latter  ceases  to  retam  tb*- 
when  he      character  of  a  hostage,  and  becomes  a  prisoner  to  the  panj 
nuo  has       who  had  received  him,  and  who  has  now  a  right  to  detain  bin 
gireu  him  in  in  perpetual  captivity.     But  it  becomes  a  generous  prince  to 
*aU8  in  bis    refrain  from  an  exertion  of  his  rights  at  the  expense  of  w 
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iimocent  individual.     And  as  the  hostage  19  no  longer  bound    boo»  n. 
by  any  tie  to  his  own  sovereign  who  has  perfidiously  aban- 


CHAP.   XTL 


doned  him, — if  he  chooses  to  transfer  his  allegiance  to  the  engage- 
prince  who  is  now  the  arbiter  of  his  fate,  the  latter  may  ac-  ™«»^ 
quire  a  useful  subject,  instead  of  a  wretched  prisoner,  the 
troublesome  object  of  his  commiseration.     Or  he  may  liberate 
and  dismiss  him,  on  settling  with  him  the  conditions. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  life  of  a  hostage  can-  j  261.  Of 
not  be  lawfully  taken  away  on  account  of  the  perfidy  of  the  ^®  ^^^ 
party  who  has  delivered  him.  The  custom  of  nations,  the  ^^^^  ^* 
most  constant  practice,  cannot  justify  such  an  instance  of 
barbarous  cruelty,  repugnant  to  the  law  of  .nature.  Even  at 
a  time  when  that  dreadful  custom  was  but  too  much  autho- 
rized, the  great  Scipio  publicly  declared  that  he  would  not 
suffer  his  vengeance  to  fall  on  innocent  hostages,  but  on  the 
persons  themselves  who  had  incurred  the  guilt  of  perfidy,  and 
that  he  was  incapable  of  punishing  any  but  armed  enemies.* 
The  emperor  Julian  made  the  same  declaration.f  All  that 
such  a  custom  can  produce,  is  impunity  among  the  nations 
who  practice  it.  Whoever  is  guilty  of  it  cannot  complain 
thatg&nother  is  so  too :  but  every  nation  may  and  ought  to 
declare  that  she  considers  the  action  as  a  barbarity  injurious 
to  human  nature. 


CHAP.  XVn.  [  244  ] 

OP  THE  INTBBPEBTATION  OP  TREATIES.  (130)  chap,  xtii. 

IF  the  ideas  of  men  were  always  distinct  and  perfectly  { 262.    N*. 
dijterminate, — if,  for  the  expression  of  those  ideas,  they  had  ceswty  of 
none  but  proper  words,  no  terms  but  such  as  were  clear,  pre-  •«*»^i"'*>»« 
cise,  and  susceptible  only  of  one  sense, — there  would  i^f^er  4^^!^!^^^^^°^ 

*  1^1  Liy.  lib.  xxyiii.  cap.  xxxir.  the  same.  {Ephinttone  y.  Bedreeehundf 
f  See  Grotius,  lib.  iiL  cap.  xi.  J  18,  Knapp's  Rep.  340;  Lindo  ▼.  Rodney ^ 
not  2.  DougL  313.)  Political  treaties  be- 
(130)  See  farther  as  to  the  constmc-  tween  a  foreign  state  and  subjects  of 
tion  of  treaties,  post  B.  IV.  Ch.  IIL  ^  32,  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  acting  as 
post,  448.  Thin  chapter  is  highlj  an  independent  state  under  the  powers 
important  to  be  studied,  in  relation  to  granted  by  charter  and  act  of  parlia- 
qnostions  respecting  the  oonstmction  ment,  are  not  a  subject  of  municipal 
of  private  contracts,  statutes,  Ac,  as  jurisdiction:  therefore,  a  biU  founded 
well  as  of  treaties,  as  many  of  the  rules  on  such  treaties  by  the  nabob  of  Arcot 
are  capable  of  general  application,  against  the  East  India  Company,  wajb 
Questions  respecting  the  &>i\9truetion,  dismissed.  {Nabob  of  CamaUc  v.  Ea»t 
in/raetionf  or  observance  of  treaties f  are  India  Company,  2  Yes.  jun.  56 ;  and 
not  in  general  directly  agitated  in  any  see  in  general,  Hill  r.  Reardon»  2  Sim. 
municipal  court  of  law  or  equity  of  A  Stu.  437 ;  Jacob,  Rep.  84 ;  2  Russ. 
Great  Britain,  at  least  as  regards  Uie  Rep.  608 — 633;  confirming  the  gene- 
adjustment  of  any  elaims  between  the  ral  rale,  but  admitting  the  jurisdiction 
respective  states  who  were  parties  to  of  a  court  of  equity,  where  there  hae 
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be  any  difficulty  in  discoyering  their  meaning  in  tlie  woris 
Lby  which  they  intended  to  express  it :  nothing  more  would  bt 

necessary  than  to  understand  the  language.    But,  eren  on 

been  a  trutt.)  Bat,  coUaUrally,  coorti  Collect  of  Opinions,  toL  2,  ^,  34&I 
of  law  very  frequently  have  to  disoius  Therefore,  the  mlea  of  eoBtovary  nt 
and  to  eonstrue  and  ^ve  effect  to  trea-  tracts  between  prirate  mdindaali  mj 
tics,  as  regards  the  private  rights  of  in  general  be  called  in  aid.  Hovcw, 
■abjects ;  and,  after  ascertaining  the  par-  in  debating  any  qaestion  npoo  tnmm 
ticuiar  object  of  the  treaty,  the  courts  arising  between  nation  and  Mtioi,  j 
then  constrae  it  nearly  by  the  same  the  age  we  live  in,  it  is  utuwsij  ti 
roles  as  affect  contracts  between  private  keep  in  view  the  genenl  stale  sad  ees- 
individoals!  (Per  Byre,  G.  J.  in  Mar-  dition  of  the  oontrafCtiDg  powMi,  Im 
ryaU  v.  WiUan,  1  Bos.  A  PoL  43d— 439.  whence  the  argnments  of  pabfic  iii 
And  see  in  general,  as  to  the  oonstruo-  can  only  be  drawn  with  any  jsjt  4n 
tion  of  treaties,  Marriotft  case  of  sion.  (2  Chalmer's  CoL  Op^  Z4S.)  h 
Dutch  ship,  12,  13,  fte.)  One  general  has  also  been  considered  that  a  gien. 
rale  to  be  ever  kept  in  view  is,  that  it  is  eommeroial  treaty,  not  linitH  bj  is 
the  essence  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  terms  to  a  particular  tim^  is  only  m- 
peace  that  the  commercial  friendly  in-  pended  by  a  war;  and  that,  apos  ft« 
tercourse  of  the  ^contracting  powers  return  of  peace,  it  will  tacitly  rtnn  bj 
most  b^  replaced  in  its  former  state.  (2  imirfication,  anlesB  th«re  be  aa  tipia 
OhaImer*s  Opinion,  849.)  declaration  to  the  oontmry.  Xi  CU- 
Yattel,  in  pages  244-— 274,  elabc  mer's  Col.  Op.  344—- 355.)  Is  At 
rately  lays  down  several  rulet  for  eon-  great  case  of  Marrfettt  v.  ITi^kw,  ips 
Hruing  treaties.  In  a  learned  opinion  the  conStrnction  of  the  treaty^rtv<fi 
upon  the  subject,  it  has  been  weU  ob-  Oreat  Britain  and  the  United  StMe^c 
served,  that  treaties,  being  in  their  error  in  the  Bxcheqner  Chaaibcr,  Em 
nature  compact*  superseding  the  com-  Ch.  J.,  after  observing  that  a  tra? 
mon  usage,  which  is,  strictly  speaking,  should  be  eons  trued  liberally,  sad  c«^ 
the  law  of  nations,  by  particular  stipu-  sistent  with  the  good  faith  whiek  il- 
lations, are  to  be  argued  upon  the  foot-  ways  distinguishes  a  great  natioo,  s^ 
ing  of  aU  obligations  which  arise  from  that  courts  of  law,  although  not  ^ 
eontracty  expressed  or  tacit,  whether  expounders  of  a  treaty,  yet  wfa«a  h  j 
quan  ex  eontraetu,  or  necessarily  implied  brought  under  their  ooDsidersii<ifi  v- 
by  general  words  of  comprehension;  eidentaUy,  they  moat  say  h«v  6 
and  the  principles  of  the  civU  law  dt  treaty  is  to  be  understood  betwces  ^ 
obligationibiUf  which  is  the  law  admitted  parties  to  the  action,  and  ia  imf 
by  aU  nations  in  Burope,  by  most  in  which,  they  have  bat  one  rak  H 
their  domestio  and  by  aU  in  national  which  to  govern  themselves.  We  m 
questions,  must  be  allowed  to  arbitrate  to  constrae  this  treaty  as  we  voi'4 
in  deciding  the  validity,  existence,  and  construe  any  other  instrument  paVs: 
meAiing  of  a  public  treaty,  by  the  same  or  private ;  we  are  to  coUeet  tnm  tb< 
rules  and  reasonings  as  when  applied  nature  of  the  snl^eety  ftom  the  va* 
to  any  other  contract  of  private  life,  and  the  context,  the  true  intest  is; 
Words  or  characters  are  merely  used  meaning  of  the  contracting  psito 
to  convey,  by  marks  or  sounds,  the  whether  they  ars  A.  and  B^  or  hsff>< 
ideas  of  consent,  and  to  preserve  the  to  be  two  independent  states.  tP^ 
memory  of  compacts :  now,  the  end  Byre,  Ch.  J.,  in  Manrfatt  v.  WHm. 
being  thus  principally  to  be  considered,  1  Bos.  ft  PuL  436—439.  ]  7^  T-tt^' 
and  tRe  means  being  regarded  only  as  State*  v.  Arredondo  etaL,t  Peten'  S.C 
declarative  of  the  end,  if  by  any  other  Rep.  610. } 

means  than  by  strict  words  a  contract  With  respeet   to  the   general  take 

is  implied,  it  is  undoubtedly  valid  when-  for  construing    private   eontrMtt.  »m 

ever  there  appears,  from  any  acts  or  which   equaUy   apply   to   trealM,  f« 

reasonable  interpretations  of  signs,  %n  cases  collected,  Chit^  on  Bills.  ^  ^ 

acknowledged  consent,  and    equitable  190—194.    Paley  on  Moral  PkiL  ]% 

foundations  of  contracting;  these  cir-  The  editor  has  purposely  refrained fi« 

eumstances  making  the  very  substance  fortifying  the  exceUent  rmes  bid  din 

of  a  contract     (Sir  James  Marriott's  in  the  context,  by  numertHis  iaMsw* 

Opinion  on  the  Duration  of  the  Treaty  feeling  that  that  attempt migbtisth«rc> 

of  Neutrality    in      686,  in    Chalmer'E  cumber  than  imwove  this  edities.-^ 
342 
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this  sappositioQ,  the  art  of  interpretation  would  still  not  be  k  &c  & 
useless.  In  coneessions,  conyentions,  and  treaties,  in  all  con-  c^af.  xvn. 
tracts,  as  well  as  in  the  laws,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  and 
point  out  all  the  particular  cases  that  may  arise  ;  we  decree, 
we  ordain,  we  agree  upon  certain  things,  and  express  them  in 
general  terms ;  and,  though  all  the  expressions  of  a  treaty 
should  be  perfectly  clear,  plain,  and  determinate,  the  true  in- 
terpretation would  still  consist  in  making,  in  all  the  particular 
cases  that  present  themselyes,  a  just  application  of  what  has 
been  decreed  in  a  general  manner.  But  this  is  not  all : — 
conjectures  yary,  and  produce  new  kinds  of  cases,  that  -can- 
not be  brought  within  the  terms  of  the  treaty  or  the  law, 
except  by  inferences  drawn  from  the  general  yiews  of  the 
contracting  parties,  or  of  the  legislature.  Between  different 
clauses,  there  will  be  found  contradictions  and  inconsistencies, 
real  or  apparent ;  and  the  question  is,  to  reconcile  such  clauses, 
ajid  point  out  the  path  to  be  pursued.  But  the  case  is  much 
worse  if  we  consider  that  fraud  seeks  to  take  adyantage  even 
of  the  imperfection  of  language,  and  that  men  designedly 
throw  obscurity  and  ambiguity  into  their  treaties,  in  order  to 
be  prpyided  with  a  pretence  for  eluding  them  upon  occasion. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  establish  rules  founded  on  reason, 
and  authorized  by  the  law  of  nature,  capable  of  diffusing  light 
oyer  what  is  obscure,  of  determining  what  is  uncertain,  and 
of  frustrating  the  yiews  of  him  who  acts  with  dujdicity  in 
forming  the  compact.  Let  us  begin  with  those  that  tend  par- 
ticularly to  this  last  end, — ^with  those  maxims  of  justice  and 
equity  which  are  calculated  to  repress  fraud,  and  to  preyent 
the  effect  of  its  artifices. 

The  first  general  maxim  of  interpretation  is,  that  It  is  not  I  "^^^^   in 
allowable  to  interpret  what  has  no  need  of  interpretation,  9"^^^ 
When  a  deed  is  worded  in  clear  and  precise  terms, — when  JJ^^oraiion- 
its  meaning  is  eyident,  and  leads  to  no  absurd  conclusion, —  able  to  in- 
there  can  be  no  reason  for  refusing  to  admit  the  meaning  terpret  what 
which  such  deed  naturally  presents.     To  go   eliewher«  ini>»»»o'»««^ 
search  of  conjectures,  in  order  to  restrict  or  extend  it,  is  but  J^  ^ontasi) 
an  attempt  to  elude  it.     If  this  dangerous  method  be  once 
admitted,  there  will  be  no  deed  which  it  will  not  render  use- 
less.    However  luminous  each  clause  may  be, — ^howeyer  clear 
and  precise  the  terms  in  which  the  deed  is  couched,— all  this  |   245  ] 
will  be  of  no  ayail,  if  it  be  allowed  to  go  in  quest  of  e^rane- 
OU8  arguments,  to  prove  that  it  is  not  to  be  understood  in  the 
Beuse  which  it  naturally  presents.* 

Those  cavillers  who  dispute  the  sense  of  a  clear  and  deter- 

(131)  See  the  aame  maxim,  Paley'a  *  Standum  omnino  est  iis,  qusB  rerbis 
Moral  Philos.  126 ;  Chit  on  Bills,  8  ed.  expresBis,  quorum  manifestue  est  sig- 
190  to  194.  There  is anotherrule, (post,  nifioatas,  iodicata  fueruDt,  nisi  omDem 
443,  {  32),  to  coDStrue  against  the  party  a  negodis  humanis  certitudinem  re- 
prescribing  the  terms  of  treaty,  or  the  movere  volaeris.  Wolv.  Jos  Nat  par 
•nponor  tIL  n.  822. 
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BOOK   II. 
CHAP.    XVII. 

^264    2d 
general 
maxim:  if 
he  who 
eould  and 
ought  to 
have  ex- 
plained 
himself  has 
not  done  it, 
it  is  to  his 
own  detri- 
ment 


i  265.    3d 
general 
maxim : 
neither  of 
the  con- 
tracting par- 
ties has  a 
right  to  in- 
terpret the 
treaty  ac- 
cording to 
his  own 
fancy. 


J  266.    4th 
general 
maxim : 
what  is  suf- 
ficiently do- 
tlared,  is  to 
be  taken  for 
true. 


?  267.  We 
tiught  to  at- 
tend rather 
to  the  words 
uf  the  per- 
son pro  mis- 
tug,  tliaa  to 


minate  article,  are  accustomed  to  seek  their  fnTolouB  sablfr* 
fuges  in  the  pretended  intentions  and  views  which  they  attri- 
bute to  its  author.  It  would  be  very  often  dangerous  to  ente 
with  them  into  the  discussion  of  those  supposed  views  that  sre 
not  pointed  out  in  the  piece  itself.  The  following  rule  is  better 
calculated  to  foil  such  cavillers,  and  will  at  once  cut  short  iD 
chicanery: — If  he  who  could  and  ought  to  hone  exfhxxM^ 
himself  clearly  an  i  fully  has  not  done  it,  it  is  the  ufone  for 
him :  he  cannot  be  allowed  to  introduce  subsequent  restrietiant 
which  he  has  not  expressed.  This  is  a  maxim  of  the  Boon 
law :  Pactionem  obscuram  iis  noeere  in  quorum  fuil  poteMsk 
legem  apertiits  conscribere.^  The  equity  of  this  rule  is  glw- 
ingly  obvious,  and  its  necessity  is  not  less  evident.  There 
will  be  no  security  in  conventions,  no  stability  in  grants » 
concessions,  if  they  may  be  rendered  nugatory  by  subseqnenl 
limitations,  which  ought  to  have  been  originally  specified  ia 
the  deed,  if  they  were  in  the  contemplation  of  the  contract 
ing  parties. 

The  third  general  maxim  or  principle  on  the  subject  of  is- 
terpretation  is,  that  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  the  partui 
interested  in  the  contract  has  a  right  to  interpret  the  deed  m 
treaty  according  to  his  own  fancy.  For  if  you  are  at  libertr 
to  affix  whatever  meaning  you  please  to  my  promise,  yoa  wi 
have  the  power  of  obliging  me  to  do  whatever  you  chooK. 
contrary  to  my  intention,  and  beyond  my  real  engagements: 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  am  allowed  to  explain  my  pro- 
mises as  I  please,  I  may  render  them  vain  and  illusory,  by 
giving  them  a  meaning  quite  different  from  that  whidh  thej 
presented  to  you,  and  in  which  you  must  have  nnderstocd 
them  at  the  time  of  your  accepting  them. 

.  On  every  occasion  when  a  person  could  and  ought  to  k» 
made  known  his  intention,  we  assume  for  true  against  hi* 
what  he  has  sufficiently  declared.  This  is  an  inoontestaUe 
principle,  applied  to  treaties :  for,  if  they  are  not  a  vain  pUj 
of  words,tthe  contracting  parties  ought  to  express  themsdn^ 
in  them  with  truth,  and  according  to  their  real  intentioift. 
If  the  intention  which  is  sufficiently  declared  were  not  to  be 
taken  of  eourse  as  the  true  intention  of  him  who  speaks  tui 
enters  into  engagements,  it  would  be  perfectly  useless  to  fore 
contracts  or  treaties. 

Byt  it  is  here  asked,  which  of  the  contracting  parties  oo^ 
to  have  his  expressions  considered  as  the  more  decisive,  with 
respect  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  contract, — ^whether  ve 
should  lay  a  greater  stress  on  the  words  of  him  who  mtk« 
the  promise,  than  on  those  of  the  party  who  stipulates  for  it* 
performance.     As  the  force  and  obligation  of  every  contract 

*  Digest,   lib.  ii.  tit  xiv.  de  Pactis,    noeere  potius   debere  venditori  qm  U 
leg.  39.— See  likewise  Digest,  lib.  xviii.    dixerit»  qnam  emptori;  qua  p«aBt  fi 
tit.  i.  de   Contrahenda    Emptione,  leg.    integra  apertins  dicere. 
SI.    Labeo  scripsit  obscaritatem  paeti 
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arise  from  a  perfect  promise, — and  the  person  who  makes  book  n. 
the  promise  is  no  further  engaged  than  his  will  is  suflSciently  c?^p-  ^^'j* 
declared, — ^it  is  very  certain,  that,  in  order  to  discover  the  ^^*«  ^^^  *^« 
true  meaning  of  the  contract,  attention  ought  principally  to  ^^  '^*^** 
be  paid  to  the  words  of  the  promising  party.  For,  he  volun- 
tarily binds  himself  by  his  words ;  and  we  take  for  true  against 
him  what  he  has  sufficiently  declared.  This  question  seems 
to  have  originated  from  the  manner  in  which  conventions  are 
sometimes  made :  the  one  party  offers  the  conditions,  and 
the  other  accepts  them;  that  is  to  say,  the  former  proposes 
what  he  requires  that  the  other  shall  oblige  himself  to  perform, 
and  the  latter  declares  the  obligations  into  which  he  really 
enters.  If  the  words  of  him  who  accepts  the  conditions  bear 
relation  to  the  words  of  him  who  offers  them,  it  is  certainly 
true  that  we  ought  to  lay  our  principal  stress  on  the  expres- 
sions of  the  latter :  but  this  is  because  the  person  promising 
is  considered  as  merely  repeating  them  in  order  to  form  his 
promise.  The  capitulations  of  besieged  towns  may  here  serve 
us  for  an  example.  The  besieged  party  proposes  the  condi- 
tions on  which  he  is  willing  to  surrender  the  place :  the  be- 
sieger accepts  them :  the  expressions  of  the  former  lay  no 
obligation  on  the  latter,  unless  so  far  as  he  adopts  them.  He 
who  accepts  the  conditions  is  in  reality  the  promising  party ; 
and  it  is  in  his  words  that  w.e  ought  to  seek  for  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  articles,  whether  he  has  himself  chosen  and  formed 
his  expressions,  or  adopted  those  of  the  other  party,  by  refer- 
ring to  them  in  his  promise.  But  still  we  must  bear  in  mind 
the  masim  above  laid  down,  viz.,  that  what  he  has  sufficiently 
declared  is  to  be  taken  as  true^  against  him.  I  proceed  to 
explain  myself  more  particularly  on  this  subject. 

In  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty,  or  of  any  other  deed  what-  §  268.   dth 
soever,  the  question  is,  to  discover  what  the  contracting  parties  general 
have  agreed  upon, — to  determine  precisely,  on  any  particular  ™*^°*  -^^ 
occasion,  what  has  been  promised  and  accepted, — that  is  to^QQ^^^^i^^ 
say,  not  only  what  one  of  the  parties  intended  to  promise,  to  be  made 
but  also  what  the  other  must  reasonably  and  candidly  have  according  tt> 
supposed  to  be  promised  to  him, — ^what  has  been  sufficiently  ««^" 
declared  to  him,  and  what  must  have  influenced  him  in  his  ac- 
ceptance.    Every  deedy  therefore,  and  every  treaty,  rmtst  be 
interpreted  by  certain  fixed  rules  calculated  to  determine  its 
meaning,  as  naturally  understood  by  the  parties  concerr^d  at 
the  time  when  the  deed  was  drawn  up  arid  accepted.     This  is 
a  fifth  principle. 

As  these  rules  are  founded  on  right  reason,  and  are  conse- 
quently approved  and  prescribed  by  the  law  of  nature,  every 
man,  every  sovereign,  is  obliged  to  admit  and  to  follow  them. 
Unless  certain  rules  be  admitted  for  determining  the  sense  in 
which  the  expressions  are  to  be  taken,  treaties  will  be  only 
empty  words ;  nothing  can  be  agreed  upon  with  security,  and 
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BOOK  n.    it  will  be  almost  ridiealous  to  place  any  dependenoe  on  dK 
5=£Ei^effect  of  convention. 

2  2«9.  The  But,  as  Sovereigns  acknowledge  no  common  jadge,  no  n- 
faith  of  perior  that  can  oblige  them  to  adopt  an  interpretation  foondcd 
treatiM  lays  ^^  j^g|.  Yules^  the  faith  of  treaties  constitutes  in  this  respect 
tion  tofoi-  ^^^  ^^^  security  of  the  contracting  powers.  That  faith  is  no 
low  these  Icss  violated  by  a  refusal  to  admit  an  evidently  fair  interpre* 
rules.  tation,  than  by  an  open  infraction.     It  is  the  same  injustioe, 

the  same  want  of  good  faith ;  nor  is  its  turpitude  rendered 
less  odious  by  being  choked  up  in  the  subtilties  of  fraud. 
§  270.  Ge-  Let  us  now  enter  into  the  particular  rules  on  which  the 
rai  rule  of  interpretation  ought  ifi  be  formed,  in  order  to  be  just  tid 
JJJ^"'*"  fair.  Since  the  sole  object  of  the  lawful  interpretation  of  i 
deed  ought  to  be  the  discovery  of  the  thoughts  of  Uie  avtkr 
or  authors  of  that  deed, — whenever  we  meet  with  any  eh^e^ 
rity  in  it^  we  are  to  consider  what  probably  were  the  idem  if 
those  who  drew  up  the  deed^  and  to  interpret  it  aceordingbi 
This  is  the  general  rule  for  all  interpretations.  It  partiei> 
larly  serves  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  particular  expressioH 
whose  signification  is  not  sufficiently  determinate.  Potsuk 
to  this  rule,  we  should  take  those  expressions  in  their  ntiuHt 
latitude  when  it  seems  probable  that  the  person  speaking  hi 
in  contemplation  every  thing  Ivhich,  in  that  extensive  sensci. 
they  are  capable  of  designating :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  wf 
ought  to  re^rict  their  meaning,  if  the  author  appeare  to  havt 
confined  his  idea  to  what  they  comprehend  in  their  moft 
limited  signification.  Let  as  suppose  that  a  husband  has  i»^ 
queathed  to  his  wife  all  his  money.  It  is  required  Cb  ksov 
whether  this  expression  means  only  his  ready  money,  or  wiK- 
ther  it  extends  also  to  that  which  is  lent  out,  and  is  due  « 
notes  and  other  securities*  If  the  wife  is  poor, — ^if  she  me 
beloved  by  her  husband, — ^if  the  amount  of  the  ready  moicy 
be  inconsiderable,  and  the  value  of  the  other  property  g;reath 
superior  to  that  of  the  money  both  in  specie  and  in  paper,— 
there  is  every  reason  to  presume  that  the  husband  meant  I9 
bequeath  to  her  as  well  the  money  due  to  him  as  that  acta- 
ally  contained  in  his  cofiers.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  womu 
be  ^ich, — ^if  the  amount  of  the  ready  specie  be  very  consider- 
able, and  the  money  due  greatly  exceeds  in  value  all  tht 
other  property, — ^the  probability  is,  that  the  husband  meaiT 
to  bequeath  to  his  wife  his  ready  money  only. 

By  the  same  rule,  we  are  to  interpret  a  clause  in  the  ntnust 
latitude  that  the  strict  and  appropriate  meaning  of  the  words 
will  admit,  if  it  appears  that  the  author  had  in  view  eveir 
thing  which  that  strict  and  appropriate  meaning  comprehends: 
but  we  must  interpret  it  in  a  more  limited  sense  when  it  Ap- 
pears probable  that  the  author  of  the  clause  did  not  mean  lo 
extend  it  to  every  thing  which  the  strict  propriety  of  the 
terms  might  be  made  to  include.  As,  for  instance,  a  father, 
who  has  an  only  son,  bequeaths  to  the  daughter  of  his  friend 
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afi  his  Jeweb.     He  has   a  sword  enriched  with   diamonds,    io<«  n. 

given  him  by  a  sovereign  prince.     In  this  case  it  is  certainly  i!^£i-EIE 

very  improbable  that  the  testator  had  any  intention  of  making 

over  that  honorable  badge  of  distinction  to  a  family  of  aliens. 

That  sword,  therefore,  together  with  the  jewels  with  whic^h 

it  is  ornamented,  must  be  excepted  from  the  legacy,  and  the  > 

meaning  of  the  words  be  restricted  to  his  other  jewels.     But, 

if  the  testator  has  neither  son  nor  heir  of  his  own  name,  and 

bequeaths  his  property  to  a  stranger,  there  is  no  reason  to 

limit  the  signification  of  the  terms :  they  should  be  taken  in 

their  full  import,  it  being  probable  that  the  testator  used  them 

in  that  sense. 

The  contracting  parties  are  obliged  to  express  themselves  ;  271.  Tho 
in  such  manner  that  they  may  mutually  understand  each^">^>i^to 
other.  This  is  evident  from  the  very  nature  of  the  transac-  ^^„*'f^^3^'J^ 
tion.  Those  who  form  the  contract  concur  in  the  same  in-  ^  common 
tentions;  they  agree  in  desiring  the  same  thing;  and  how  usage, 
shall  they  agree  in  this  instance,  if  they  do  not  perfectly 
understand  each  other  ?  Without  this,  their  contract  will  be 
no  better  than  a  mockery  or  a  snare.  If,  then,  they  ought 
to  speak  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  understood,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  employ  the  words  in  their  proper  signifi- 
cation,— ^the  signification  which  common  usage  has  affixed  to 
them, — and  that  they  annex  an  established  meaning  to  every 
term,  every  expression  they  make  use  of.  They  must  not, 
designedly  and  without  mentioning  it,  deviate  from  the 
common  usage  and  the  appropriate  meaning  of  words :  and  it 
is  prefiOuned  that  they  have  conformed  to  established  custom 
in  this  particular,  as  long  as  no  cogent  reasons  can  be  ad- 
duced to  authorize  a  presumption  to  the  contrary ;  for,  the 
presumption  is,  in  general,  that  things  have  been  done  as 
they  ought.  From  all  these  incontestable  truths,  results  this 
rule :  In  the  interpretation  of  treatieSy  compacts^  and  promises^ 
we  aught  not  to  deviate  from  the  common  vse  of  the  languMge, 
unless  we  have  very  strong  reasons  for  U,  In  all  human 
affairs,  where  absolute  certainty  is  not  at  hand  to  point  out 
the  way,  we  must  take  probability  for  our  guide.  In  most 
cases,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  parties  have  expressed 
themselves  conformably  to  the  established  usage :  and  such 
probability  ever  affords  a  strong  presumption,  which  cannot 
be  overruled  but  by  a  still  strimger  presumption  to  the  con- 
trary. Camden*  gives  us  a  treaty,  in  which  it  is  expressly 
said  that  the  treaty  shall  be  precisely  understood  according 
to  the  force  and  appropriate  signification  of  the  terms.  After 
such  a  clause,  we  cannot,  under  any  pretence,  deviate  from 
the  proper  meaning  which  custom  has  affixed  to  the  terms, — 
the  will  of  the  contracting  parties  being  thereby  formally  de- 
clared in  the  most  unambiguous  manner. 

*  History  of  Queen  Elifjibeth. 
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BOOK  n.        The  usage  we  here  speak  of  is  that  of  the  time  when  tb« 
CHAP.  xvTL  iYes,tj,  or  the  deed,  of  whatever  kind,  was  drawn  up  and  cob- 
§272.   In-  eluded.     Languages  incessantly  vary,  and  the  significatin 
ofMident'*  and  force  of  words  change  with  time.     When,  therefore,  ta 
treaties.       ancient  deed  is  to  he  interpreted,  we  should  be  acqaainu-d 
with  the  common  use  of  the  terms  at  the  time  when  it  wr* 
[  249  ]  written ;  and  that  knowledge  is  to  be  acquired  from  deeds 
of  the  same  period,  and  from  contemporary  writers,  by  dili- 
gently comparing  them  with  each  other!     This  is  the  oolv 
source  from  which  to  derive  any  information  that  can  b<  de- 
pended on.     The  use  of  the  vulgar  languages  being,  as  evert 
one  knows,  very  arbitrary, — etymological  and  grammaticii 
investigations,  pursued  with  a  view  to  discover  the  true  in- 
port  of  a  word  in  common  usage,  would  furnish  but  a  nb 
theory,  equally  useless  and  destitute  of  proof. 
1 273.    Of        Words  are  only  designed  to  express  the  thoughts:  thus, 
qoibbies  on  the  true  signification  of  an  expression  in  common  use  is  tbe 
w>rdB.         -^^^  which  custom  has  affixed  to  that  expression.     It  is  tbdi 
a  gross  quibble  to  affix  a  particular  sense  to  a  word,  in  order 
to  elude  the  true  sense  of  the  entire  expression.     Mahomet 
emperor  of  the  Turks,  at  the  taking  of  Negropont,  having 
promised  a  man  to  spare  his  head,  caused  him  to  be  cut  ia 
two  through  the  middle  of  the  body.     Tamerlane,  after  havisg 
engaged  the  city  of  Sebastia  to  capitulate,  under  his  proiin«e 
of  shedding  no  blood,  caused  all  the  soldiers  of  tbe  garri^a 
to  be  buried  alive  :*  gross  subterfuges  which,  as  Cicero  r^ 
marks,t  only  serve  to  aggravate  the  guilt  of  the  perfidioe 
wretch  who  has  recourse  to  them.     To  spare  the  head  ofanv 
aney  and  to  ehed  no  bloody  are  expressions  which,  according  to 
common  custom,  and  especially  on  such  an  occasion,  maoi- 
.  festly  imply  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  parties, 
^  274.   A         All  these  pitiful  subtilties  are  overthrown  by  this  nnerring 
rule  on  ihu  YXkle  I  When  toe  evidently  see  what  is  the  sense  that  agrees  tdth 
iu  jeoL       ^^^  intention  of  the  contracting  parties^  it  is  not  Mmoahit  U 
wrest  their  words  to  a  eotUrary  meaning.     The  intentioB. 
sufficiently  known,  furnishes  the  true  matter  of  the  oonven- 
tion, — what  is  promised  and  accepted,  demiknded  and  granted. 
A  violation  of  the  treaty  is  rather  a  deviation  from  the  intea- 
tion  which  it  sufficiently  manifests,  than  from  the  t«rms  in 
which  it  is  worded :  for  the  terms  are  nothing  withont  tbe 
intention  by  which  they  must  be  dictated. 
{  276.  Men-     Is  it  necessary,  in  an  enlightened  age,  to  say  that  mental 
toi  reienr*.  reservations  cannot  be  admitted  in  treaties  ?     This  is  mani- 
*®°**  fest,  since,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  treaty,  the  parties  are 


*  8eo   Puffendorf's  Law  of  Natura  thing    of    the   perfidy  whieh 

and  Nations,  book    y.  chap.  zii.  {    S.  attribute  to  him. 

La  Croix,   in  his  Hist  of  Timurbeo,  f  Frans  enim  adstringit,  son    dii- 

booii:  V.  chap.  zv.  speaks  of  this  cruelty  solvit    peijurtum.      De    Offie.   Hlk  it 

of  Timurbec,    or   Tamerlane,    towards  ohap.  zxxii. 
4000  Armenian  horsemen,  but  says  no- 
SiS 
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« 

bound  to  express  themselves  in  snch  manner  that  they  may  book  n. 
mutually  understand  each  other  (§  271).  There  is  scarcely  £?fLL5I5 
an  individual  now  to  be  found  who  would  not  be  ashamed  of 
building  upon  a  mental  reservation.  What  can  be  the  use  of 
Auch  an  artifice,  unless  to  lull  the  opposite  party  into  a  false 
security,  under  the  vain  appearance  of  a  contract  ?  It  is, 
then,  a  real  piece  of  knavery. 

Technical  terms,  or  terms  peculiar  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  i  276.   Id. 
ought  commonly  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  definition  t«n>«>tat»on 
given  of  them  by  masters  of  the  art,  or  persons  versed  in  the  ^^^  °  ^ 
knowledge  of  the  art  or  science  to  which  the  terms  belong.     I  r  250  1 
say  commonlyy  for  this  rule  is  not  so  absolute  but  that  we  may 
and  even  ought  to  deviate  from  it,  when  we  have  good  rea- 
^ons^or  such  deviation ;  as,  for  instance,  if  it  were  proved 
that  he  who  speaks  in  a  treaty,  or  in  any  other  deed,  did  not 
understand  the  art  or  science  from  which  he  borrowed  the 
term, — that  he  was  unacquainted  with  its  import  as  a  techni- 
cal word, — that  he  employed  it  in  a  vulgar  acceptation,  &c. 

If,  however,  the  technical  or  other  terms  relate  to  things  j  277.    Of 
that  admit  of  different  degrees,  we  ought  not  scrupulously  to  tfrm»  whosg 
adhere  to  definitions,  but  rather  to  take  the  terms  in  a  sense  "*P|?!'*^'*" 
agreeable  to  the  context ;  for  a  regular  definition  describes  a  degrees, 
thing  in  its  most  perfect  state ;  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  we 
do  not  always  mean  it  in  that  state  of  its  utmost  perfection, 
whenever  we  speak  of  it.     Now,  the  interpretation  should 
only  tend  to  the  discovery  of  the  will  of  the  contracting  , 
parties  (§  268^ :  to  each  term,  therefore,  we  should  affix  that 
meaning  which  the  party  whose  words  we  interpret  probably 
had  in  contemplation.     Thus,  when  the  parties  in  a  treaty 
have  agreed  to  submit  their  pretensions  to  the  decision  of  two 
or  three  able  civilians,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  endeavour  to 
elude  the  compromise  under  the  pretence  that  we  can  find  no 
civilian  accomplished  in  every  point,  or  to  strain  the  terms  so 
far  as  to  reject  all  who  do  not  equal  Cujas  or  Grotius.    Would 
he  who  had  stipulated  for  the  assistance  of  ten  thousand  good 
troops,  have  any  reason  to  insist  upon  soldiers  of  whom  the 
very  worst  should  be  comparable  to  the  veterans  of  Julius 
Gsesar  ?     And  if  a  prince  had  promised  his  ally  a  good  gene- 
ral, must  he  send  him  none  but  a  Marlborough  or  a  Turennei 

There  are  figurative  expressions  that  are  become  so  familiar  j  278.   Of 
in  the  common  use  of  language,  that,  in  numberless  instances,  figurative 
they  supply  the  place  of  proper  terms,  so  that  we  ought  to  ^^fprcssionfc 
take  them  in  a  figurative  sense,  without  paying  any  attention    ' 
to  their  original,  proper,  and  direct  signification :  the  subject 
of  the  discourse  sufficiently  indicates  the  meaning  that  should 
be  affixed  to  them.     To  hatch  a  plot,  to  carry  fire  and  sword 
hUo  a  country,*  are  expressions   of  this  sort;   and   there 

♦  The  French  exprcsaion,  "oudir  une    of  a  toeb;" — "fire  and  tword"  literaUy, 
tramt,**  which    is   rendered   "  hatch    a    **fire  and  steel,**  (ot  iron). 
plot,"  UtoraUy  lignifiei,  **  to  lay  the  warp 
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BOOK  n.    scarcely  can  occur  an  instance  where  it  wonid  not  be  absurd 
CH4F.  xviL  ^  ^^j^g  them  in  their  direct  and  literal  sense. 
;  279    Of       There  is  not  [>erhap8  any  language  that  does  not  also  eon- 
eqaivocai     ^ain  words  which  signify  two  or  more  different  things,  and 
exprewions.  pjjpages  which  are  susceptible  of  more  than  one  sense.  Thenoe 
arises  ambiguity  in  discourse.     The  contracting  parties  ought 
carefully  to  avoid  it.     Designedly  to  use  it  with  a  view  to 
elude  their  engagements  in  the  sequel,  is  downright  perfidy, 
since  the  faith  of  treaties  obliges  the  contracting   parties 
r  c^i  *]  to  express  their  intentions  clearly  (§  271).     But,  if  an  am- 
biguous expression  has  found  its  way  into  a  deed,  it  is  the 
part  of  the  interpreter  to  clear  up  any  doubt  thereby  occa- 
sioned. 
i  280.   Thf      The  following  is  the  rule  that  ought  to  direct  the  inteipre- 
nxiefor        tation  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  case:  we  ought 
these  two     always  to  affix  siLch  meaniTigM  to  the  expresHons  as  is  most 
^^''         suitable  to  the  subject  or  matter  in  question.     For,  by  a  true 
interpretation,  we  endeavour  to  discover  the  thoughts  of  the 

S arsons  speaking,  or  of  the  contracting  parties  in  a  treaty, 
ow,  it  ought  to  be  presumed  that  he  who  has  employed  a 
word  which  is  susceptible  of  many  different  significations,  hss 
taken  it  in  that  which  agrees  witn  his  subject.  In  proportion 
as  he  employs  his  attention  on  the  matter  in  question,  the 
terms  proper  to  express  his  thoughts  present  themselves  to 
his  mind ;  this  equivocal  word  could  therefore  only  present 
,  itself  in  the  sense  proper  to  express  the  thoughts  of  him  who 
makes  use  of  it,  that  is,  in  the  sense  agreeable  to  the  subjecU 
It  would  be  a  feeble  objection  to  this,  to  allege  that  a  man 
sometimes  designedly  employs  equivocal  expressions,  with  a 
view  of  holding  out  ideas  quite  different  from  his  real  thoughts, 
and  that,  in  such  case,  the  sense  whidi  agrees  with  the  sub* 
ject  is  not  that  which  corresponds  with  the  intention  of  the 
person  speaking.  We  have  already  observed,  that,  whenever 
a  man  can  and  ought  to  make  known  his  intention,  we  assume 
for  true  against  him  what  he  has  sufficiently  declared  (§  206). 
And  as  good  faith  ought  to  preside  in  conventions,  they  are 
always  interpreted  on  the  supposition  that  it  actually  did  pre- 
side in  them.  Let  us  illustrate  this  rule  by  examples.  The 
word  day  is  understood  of  the  fuxtural  datfy  or  the  time  dui^ 
.  ing  which  the  sun  affords  us  his  light,  and  of  the  civil  day^  or 
the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  When  it  is  used  in  a  con- 
vention to  point  out  a  space  of  time,  the  subject  itself  mani- 
festly shows  that  the  parties  mean  the  civil  day,  or  the  terin 
of  twenty-four  hours.  It  was  therefore  a  pitiful  subterfuge, 
or  rather  a  notorious  perfidy,  in  Cleomenes,  when,  having 
concluded  a  truce  of  some  days  with  the  people  of  Argos, 
and  finding  them  asleep  on  the  third  night,  in  reliance  on  the 
faith  of  the  treaty,  he  killed  a  part  of  their  number,  and 
made  the  rest  prisoners,  alleging  that  the  nights  were  not 
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oomprehended  in  the  tmee.*  The  word  9teel  may  be  under-  book  n. 
stood  of  the  metal  itself,  or  of  certain  instruments  made  \)f  SE^^LJUBr. 
it : — ^in  a  convention  which  stipulates  that  the  enemy  shall  lay 
dawn  their  steel,  it  evidently  means  their  weapons:  where* 
fore,  Pericles,  in  the  example  related  above  (§  233),  gave  a 
fraudulent  interpretation  to  those  words,  since  it  was  con- 
trary to  what  the  nature  of  the  subject  manifestly  pointed 
out.  Q.  Fabitts  Labeo,  of  whom  we  made  mention  in  the 
same  section,  showed  equal  dishonesty  in  the  interpretation 
of  his  treaty  with  Antiochus  ;  for,  a  sovereign  who  stipuhites 
that  the  half  of  his  fleet  or  of  his  vessels  shall  be  restored  to  [  252  ] 
him,  undoubtedly  means  that  the  other  party  shall  restore  to 
him  vessels  which  he  can  make  use  of,  and  not  the  half  of 
each  vessel  when  sawed  into  two.  Pericles  and  Fabius  are 
also  condemned  by  the  rule  established  above  (§  274),  which 
forbids  us  to  wrest  the  sense  of  the  words  contrary  to  the 
evident  intention  of  the  contracting  parties. 

J(f  any  one  of  those  expressions  which  are  susceptible  of  dif- 1 28i.   Not 
ferent  siffnifieations  occurs  mare  than  once  in  the  same  piece^  °«««»«»»7  to 
we  cannot  make  it  a  rule  to  take  it  every where.in  the  ««^^Sr8am7™ 
signification.     For,  we  must,  conformablv  to  the  preceding  senee  evei7. 
rule,  take  such  expression,  in  each  article,  according  as  the  where  in 
subject  requires, — -pro  substrata  materia,  as  the  masters  of  the  ^*  "•"• 
art  say.     The  word  day,  for  instance,  has  two  significations,  ^ 
as  we  have  just  observed  ^§  280).     If  therefore  it  be  said  in 
a  convention,  that  there  snail  be  a  truce  of  fifty  days,  on  con- 
dition that  commissioners  from  both  parties  shall,  during  eight 
successive  days,  jointly  endeavour  to  adjust  the  dispute, — 
the  fifty  days  of  the  truce  are  civil  days  of  twenty-four  hours ; 
but  it  .would  be  absurd  to  understand  them  in  the  same  sense 
in  the  second  article,  and  to  pretend  that  the  commissioners 
should  labour  eight  days  and  nights  without  intermission. 

Every  interpretation  that  leads  to  an  absurdity  ought  to  be  i  282.   We 
rejected  ;  or,  in  other  words,  we  should  not  give  to  any  piece  **"«**'  ^  '• 
a  meaning  from  which  any  absurd  consequences  would  follow,  |^^/^2. 
but  must  interpret  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  absurdity,  tion  that 
As  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  any  one  means  what  is  a  b- leads  to  aa 
surd,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  person  speaking  intended  fti>n>rdity. 
that  his  words  should  be  understood  in  a  manner  from  which 
an  absurdity  would  follow.     Neither  is  it  allowable  to  pre- 
sume that  he  meant  to  indulge  a  sportive  levity  in  a  serious 
deed :  for  what  is  shameful  and  unlawful  is  not  to  be  pre- 
sumed.   We  call  absurd  not  only  what  is  physically  impossible, 
but  what  is  morally  so, — ^that  is  to  say,  what  is  so  contrary 
to  reason  that  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  a  man  in  his  right 
senses.     Those  fanatic  Jews  who  scrupled  to  defend  them- 
selves when  the  enemy  attacked  them  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
gave  an  absurd  interpretation  to  the  fourth  commandment, 

*  Pnffendorf,  lib*  ▼.  cap.  xii.  {  7.     * 
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BOOK  ir.  Why  did  they  not  also  abstain  from  dressing,  walking,  and 
CHAP.  XVII.  eating?  These  also  are  ^^  works"  if  the  term  be  strained  to 
its  utmost  rigour.  It  is  said  that  a  man  in  England  married 
three  wives,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  subject  to  the  pe- 
nalty of  the  law  which  forbids  marrying  two.  This  is  doubt- 
^  less  a  popular  tale,  invented  with  a  view  to  ridicule  the  ex* 
treme  circumspection  of  the  English,  who  will  not  allow  the 
smallest  departure  from  the  letter  in  the  application  of  the 
law.  That  wise  and  free  people  have  too  often  seen,  by  the 
experience  of  other  nations,  that  the  laws  are  no  longer  a 
firm  barrier  and  secure  defence,  when  once  the  executive 
power  is  allowed  to  interpret  them  at  pleasure.  But  surely 
they  do  not  mean  that  the  letter  of  the  law  should  on  any 
occasion  be  strained  to  a  sense  that  is  manifestly  absurd. 

The  rule  we  have  just  mentioned  is  absolutely  necessary, 
and  ought  to  be  followed,  even  when  the  texi  of  the  law  oi 
[  253  ]  treaty  does  not,  considered  in  itself,  present  either  obscurity 
or  ambiguity  in  the  language.  For,  it  must  be  observed,  thai 
the  uncertainty  of  the  sense  we  are  to  give  to  a  law  or  a  treaty, 
docs  not  solely  proceed  from  the  obscurity  or  other  defect  m 
tiie  expression,  but  also  from  the  limited  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  which  cannot  foresee  all  cases  and  circumstances,  nor 
take  in  at  one  view  all  the  consequences  of  what  is  decreed 
or  promised, — and,  finally,  from  the  impossibility  of  entering 
into  that  immense  detail.  Laws  and  treaties  can  only  be 
worded  in  a  general  manner ;  and  it  is  the  interpreter's  pro- 
vince to  apply  them  to  particular  cases,  conformably  to  the. 
intention  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the  contracting  powers. 
Now,  we  are  not  in  any  case  to  presume  that  it  was  their  in- 
tention to  establish  an  absurdity :  and  therefore,  when  their 
expressions,  taken  in  their  proper  and  ordinary  meaning, 
would  lead  to  absurd  consequences,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
deviate  from  that  meaning,  just  so  far  as  is  sufficient  to  avoid 
absurdity.  Let  us  suppose  a  captain  has  received  orders  to 
advance  in  a  right  line  with  his  troops  to  a  certain  post :  he 
finds  a  precipice  in  his  way:  surely  his  orders  do  not  oblige 
him  to  leap  headlong  down :  he  must,  therefore,  deviate  from 
the  right  line,  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  precipice, 
but  no  further. 

The  application  of  the  rule  is  more  easy,  when  the  expres- 
sions of  the  law  or  of  the  tjeaty  are  susceptible  of  two  differ- 
ent meanings.     In  this  case  we  adopt  without  hesitation  that 
meaning  from  which  no  absurdity  follows.  In  the  same  manner, 
when  the  expression  is  such  that  we  may  give  it  a  figurative 
sense,  we  ought  doubtless  to  do  this,  when  it  becomes  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  avoid  falling  into  an  absurdity, 
f  288.   And     It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  sensible  persons,  in  treating 
thatwiiioh   together,  or  transacting  any  other  serious  business,  meant 
a!otn*S*^*d  *'^*^  ^^^  result  of  their  proceedings  should  prove  a  mere  nul- 
lity.    The  interpretation,  therefore,  which  would  render  a 
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hr^attf  nuR  and  inefficient^  cannot  be  admitted.    We  may  con-    book  n. 
iidcr  this  rule  as  a  branch  of  the  preceding ;  for,  it  is  a  kind  SB^Ei^'^ 
of  absurdity  to  suppose  that  the  very  terms  of  a  deed  should  '^'^^^  ^^  •'• 
reduce  it  to  mean  nothing.   It  ought  to  be  interpreted  in  9uch  ^ 
a  manner  as  that  it  may  have  its  effect^  and  not  prove  vain 
itnd  nugatory :  and  in  this  interpretation  we  proceed  accord*  ^ 
:ng  to  the  mode  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing  section.     In 
both  cases,  as  in  all  interpretations,  the  question  is,  to  give 
tlie  words  that  sense  which  ought  to  be  presumed  most  con- 
formable to  the  intention  of  the  parties  speaking.     If  many 
different  interpretations  present  themselves,  by  which  we  can 
conveniently  avoid  construing  the  deed  into  a  nullity  or  an 
absurdity,  we  are  to  prefer  that  which  appears  the  most  agree- 
able to  the  intention  of  those  who  framed  the  deed :  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  the  ease,  aided  by  other  rules  of  in- 
terpretation, will  serve  to  point  it  out.     Thucydides  relates,* 
that  th3  Athenians,  after  having  promised  to  retire  from  the  [  254  ] 
territories  of  the  Boeotians,  claimed  a  right  to  remain  in  the 
country  under  pretence  that  the  lands  actually  occupied  by 
their  army  did  not  belong  to  the  Boeotians ; — a  ridiculous 

3 nibble,  since,  by  giving  that  sense  to  the  treaty,  they  re- 
uoed  it  to  nothing,  or  rather  to  a  puerile  play.     The  terri- 
tories of  the  Boeotians  should  evidently  have  been  construed 
to  mean  all  that  was  comprised  within  their  former  boundaries, 
without  excepting  what  the  enemy  had  seized  during  the  war. 
,   If  he  who  has  expressed  himself  in  an  obscure  or  equivocal  i  284.   Ob- 
manner  has  spoken  elsewhere  more  clearly  on  the  same  sub-'^^®'~ 
ject,  he  is  the  best  interpreter  of  his  own  words.     We  <>^A**J|J^^J 
to  interpret  his  obscure  or  equivocal  expressions  in  such  a  bj  others 
manner  that  they  may  agree  with  those  clear  and  unequivocal  vior^  clear 
terms  which  he  has  elsewhere  usedy  either  in  the  same  deed^  '^  ^*  "•"*•  * 
or  on  some  other  similar  occasion,     in  fact,  while  we  have  no  **  ^'* 
proof  that  a  man  has  changed  his  mind  or  manner  of  think- 
ing, it  is  presumed  that  his  thoughts  have  been  the  same  on 
similar  occasions ;  so  that,  if  he  has  anywhere  clearly  shown 
his  intention  ?rith  respect  to  a  certain  thing,  we  ought  to  affix 
the  same  meaning  to  what  he  has  elsewhere  obscurely  said 
on  the  same  subject.     Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  two 
allies  have  reciprocally  promised  each  other,  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity, the  assistance  of  ten  thousand  foot  soldiers,  who  are 
to  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  party  that  sends  them, 
and  that,. by  a  posterior  treaty,  they  agree  that  the  number 
of  the  auxiliary  troops  shall  be  fifteen  thousand,  without  men- 
tioning their  support :  the  obscurity  or  uncertainty  which  re- 
mains in  this  article  of  the  new  treaty,  is  dissipated  by  the 
clear  and  express  stipulation  contained  in  the  former  one. 
As  the  allies  do  not  give  any  indication  that  they  have 
ohanged  their  minds  with  respect  to  the  support  of  the  auxi- 

*  Lib.  iy.  o»p.  xeriU. 
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BOOK  ri.    Hary  troops,  we  are  not  to  presume  any  such  change ;  and 
CHAP,  xvn.  ^[jQgg  fifteen  thousand  men  are  to  be  supported  as  the  ten 
thousand  promised  in  the  first  treaty.     The  same  holds  good, 
and  with  much  stronger  reason,  when  there  is  question  of 
two  articles  of  the  same  treaty, — when,  for  example,  a  prince 
•  promises  to  furnish  ten  thousand  men,  paid  and  maintained 
at  his  own  expense,  for  the  defence  of  the  states  of  his  ally, — 
and  in  another  article,  only  promises  four  thousand  men,  in 
case  that  ally  be  engaged  in  an  ofiensive  war. 
2  285.   In-       It  frequently  happens,  that,  with  a  view  to  conciseness, 
terpretation  people  express  imperfectly,  and  with  some  degree  of  obscu- 
throonnec'  ^^^y>  things  which  they  suppose  to  be  sufficiently  elucidated 
UoD  of  the  by  the  preceding  matter,  or  which  they  intend  to  explain  in 
diMourse.     the  scqucl :    and  moreover,  words  and  expressions   have  a 
different  force,  sometimes  even  a  quite  different  signification, 
according  to  the  occasion,  their  connection,  and  their  rela- 
tion to  other  words.     The  connection  and  train  of  the  dia- 
*  course  is  therefore  another  source  of  interpretation.     We 
must  consider  the  whole  discourse  together,  in  order  perfectly 
to  conceive  the  sense  of  it,  and  to  give  to  each  expression,  not 
so  much  the  signification  which  it  may  individually  admit 
of,  as  that  which  it  ou^ht  to  Have  from  the  context  and  spirit 
[  255  ]  of  the  discourse.     Such  is  the  maxim  of  the  Boman  law, 
Incivih  est,  nisi  totd  lege  perspectd,  und  aliqud  particuid 
ejus  propositd,  judicare,  vel  respondere.^ 
i  286.   In-       The  very  connection  and  relation  of  the  things  in  qnes- 
terpretation  tion  help  also  to  discovcr  and  establish  the  true  sense  of  a 
drawn  from  ^^reaty,  or  of  any  other  piece.     The  interpretation  ought  to 
tioD*and  w-  ^^  made  in  su^h  a  mwnner,  that  all  the  parts  may  appear 
lation  of      consonant  to  each  other, — that  what  follows  may  agree  with 
the  things    what  preceded,-^^nless  it  evidently  appear,  that,  by  the  subse- 
;them8eiTea.  quent  clauses,  the  parties  intended  to  make  some  alteration 
in  the  preceding  ones.     For  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
authors  of  a  deed  had  a  uniform  and  steady  train  of  think- 
ing,— ^that  they  did  not  aim  at  inconsistencies  and  contradic- 
tions,— ^but  rather  that  they  intended  to  explain  one  thing 
by  another, — and,  in  a  word,  that  one  and  the  same  spirit 
reigns  throughout  the  same  production  or  the  same  treaty. 
Let  us  render  this  more  plain  by  an  example.     A  treaty  of 
alliance  declares,  that,  in  case  one  of  the  allies  be  attacked, 
each  of  the  others  shall  assist  him  with  a  body  of  ten  thou- 
sand foot,  paid  and  supported ;  and  in  another  article,  it  is 
said  that  the  ally  who  is  attacked  shall  be  at  liberty  to  de- 
mand the  promised  assistance  in  cavalry  rather  than  in  in- 
fantry.    Here  we  see,  that,  in  the  first  article,  the  allies  have 
determined  the  quantum  of  the  succour,  and  its  value,—  that 
of  ten  thousand  foot ;  and,  in  the  latter  article,  without  ap- 
pearing to  intend  any  variation  in  the  value  t>r  number,  thoy 
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1(  ave  the  nature  of  the  snccours  to  the  choice  of  the  party  book  u. 
who  may  stand  in  need  of  them.  If,  therefore^,  the  ally  who  ^^^^'  '^°' 
is  attacked  calls  upon  the  others  for  cavalry,  they  will  give 
him,  according  to  the  established  proportion,  an  equivalent 
to  ten  thousand  foot.  But  if  it  appears  that  the  intention 
of  the  latter  article  was,  that  the  promised  succours  should 
in  certain  cases  be  augmented, — if,  for  instance,  it  be  said, 
that,  in  case  one  of  the  allies  happen  to  be  attacked  by  an 
enemy  of  considerably  superior  strength,  and  more  powerful 
in  cavalry,  the  succours  should  be  furnished  in  cavalry,  and 
not  in  infantry, — ^it  appears  that,  in  this  case,  the  promised 
assistance  ought  to  be  ten  thousand  horse. 

As  two  articles  in  one  and  the  same  treaty  may  bear  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  two  different  treaties  may  in  like  manner 
have  a  relative  connection  ;  and,  in  this  case,  each  serves  to 
explain  the  other.  For  instance,  one  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties has,  in  consideration  of  a  certain  object,  promised  to 
deliver  to  the  other  ten  thousand  sacks  of  wheat.  By  a  sub- 
sequent agreement,  it  is  determined,  that,  instead  of  wheat, 
he  shall  give  him  oats.  The  quantity  of  oats  is  not  ex- 
pressed ;  but  it  is  determined,  by  comparing  the  second  con- 
vention with  the  first.  If  there  be  no  circumstance  to  prove  "^ 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  parties,  in  the  second  agree- 
ment,  to  diminish  the  value  of  what  was  to  be  delivered,  we 
are  to  understand  a  quantity  of  oats  proportioned  to  the 
price  of  ten  thousand  sacks  of  wheat;  but  if  it  evidently  [  256  ] 
appears  from  the  circumstances  and  motives  of  the  second 
convention,  that  it  was  their  intention  to  reduce  the  value  of 
what  was  due  under  the  former  agreement, — ^in  this  case,  ten 
thousand  sacks  of  oats  are  to  be  substituted  in  lieu  of  the 
ten  thousand  sacks  of  wheat. 

Tfie  reason  of  the  law,  or  of  the  treaty, — that  is  to  say, ;  287.   in- 
the  motive  which  led  to  the  making  of  it,  and  the  object  m  terpretation 
contemplation  at  the  time, — ^is  the  most  certain  clue  to  lead  ^'"^•^  ^^ 
us  to  the  discovery  of  its  true  meaning ;  and  great  attention  o/thTdeed. 
should  be  paid  to  this  circumstance,  whenever  there  is  ques- 
tion either  of  explaining  an  obscure,  ambiguous,  indetermi- 
nate passage  in  a  law  or  treaty,  or  of  applying  it  to  a  parti- 
cular case.     When  once  we  certainly  know  the  reason  which 
cdone  has  determined  the  will  of  the  person  speaking ,  we 
ought  to  interpret  and  apply  his  words  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  that  reason  alone.     Otherwise  he  will  be  made  to  speak 
and  acl  contrary  to  his  intention,  and  in  opposition  to  his 
own  views.     Pursuant  to  this  rule,  a  prince,  who,  on  grant- 
ing his  daughter  in  marriage,  has  promised  to  assist  his  in- 
tended son-in-law  in  all  his  wars,  is  not  bound  to  give  him 
any  assistance  if  the  marriage  does  not  take  place. 

Dut  we  ought  to  be  very  certain  that  we  know  the  true 
and  only  reason  of  the  law,  the  promise,  or  the  treaty.  In 
matters  of  this  nature,  it  is  not  allowable  to  indulge  in  vague 
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BOOK  n.  a:id  nncertain  conjectures,  and  to  suppose  reasons  and  views 
CHAP,  xvn,  ^}^QYe  there  are  none  certainly  known.  If  the  piece  in  qnea* 
tion  is  in  itself  obscure, — if,  in  order  to  discover  its  meaning, 
we  have  no  other  resource  than  the  investigation  of  the  an- 
thor*s  views,  or  the  motives  of  the  deed, — we  may  then  have 
recourse  to  conjecture,  and,  in  default  of  absolute  certainty, 
adopt  as  the  true  meaning,  that  which  has  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  probability  on  its  side.  But  it  is  a  dangerous  abuse, 
to  go,  without  necessity,  in  search  of  motives  and  uncertain 
views,  in  order  to  wrest,  restrict,  or  extend  the  meaning  of  a 
deed  which  is  of  itself  sufficiently  clear,  and  carries  no  ab- 
surdity on  the  face  of  it.  Such  a  procedure  is  a  violation 
of  that  incontestable  maxim, — ^that  it  is  not  allowable  to  in- 
terpret what  has  no  need  of  interpretation  (§  263).  Much 
less  are  we  allowed, — ^when  the  author  of  a  piece  has  in  the 
piece  itself  declared  his  reasons  and  motives, — to  attribute 
to  him  some  secret  reason,  which  may  authorize  us  in  giving 
an  interpretation. repugnant  to  the  natural  meaning  of  the 
expressions.  Even  though  he  should  have  entertained  the 
views  which  we  attribute  to  him, — ^yet,  if  he  has  concealed 
them,  and  announced  different  ones,  it  is  upon  the  latter 
alone  that  we  must  build  our  interpretation,  and  not  upon 
those  which  the  author  has  not  expressed : — ^we  assume,  as 
true,  against  him,  what  he  has  sufficiently  declared  (§  266). 
{  288.  We  ought  to  be  the  more  circumspect  in  this  kind  of  inter- 

^f^«^  pretation,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  several  motives  con- 
■onB^ha!^  ^^  *^  determine  the  will  of  the  party  who  speaks  in  a  law  or 
oonoorred  a  promise.  Perhaps  the  combined  influence  of  all  those 
to  determine  motives  was  uocessary  in  order  to  determine  his  will; — ^per- 
the  wiiL      iig^pg  gmjjj.  Qjig  ^f  them,  taken  individually,  would  have  been 

[  257  ]  sufficient  to  produce  that  effect.  In  the  former  case,  if  we  are 
perfectly  certain  that  it  toas  only  in  eansideratian  of  several 
eoncurreni  reasons  and  motives  that  the  legislature  or  the  con- 
traeting  parties  consented  to  the  law  or  the  contract,  the  inter- 
pretation and  application  ought  to  be  made  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  all  those  concurrent  reasons^  and  none  of  them 
must  be  overlooked.  But  in  the  latter  case,  when  it  is  emr 
dent  that  each  of  the  reasons  which  have  concurred  in  deter* 
mining  the  wHi  was  sufficient  to  produce  that  effect^  so  that 
the  author  of  the  piece  in  question  wovM,  by  each  of  the  rear 
sons  separately  consideredj  have  been  induced  to  form  the 
same  determination  which  he  has  formed  upon  all  the  recteons 
taken  in  the  aggregate^  his  words  m'uet  be  so  interpreted  and 
appliedy  as  to  make  them  accord  with  each  of  those  reasons 
taken  individually.  Suppose  a  prince  has  promised  certain 
advantages  to  all  foreign  Protestants  and  artisans  who  will 
come. and  settle  in  his  estates:  if  that  prince  is  in  no  want  of 
subjects,  but  of  artisans  only, — and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
appears  that  he  does  not  choose  to  have  any  other  subjects 
than  Protestants, — ^his  promise  must  be  so  interpreted,  as  to 
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relate  only  to  such  foreigners  as  unite  those  two  characters,  book  u. 
of  Protestants  and  artisans.  But  if  it  is  evident  that  this  chap,  xyii. 
prince  wants  to  people  his^  country,  and  that,  although  he 
would  prefer  Protestant  subjects  to  others,  he  has  in  particu- 
lar so  great  a  want  of  artisans,  that  he  would  gladly  receive 
them,  of  whatever  religion  they  be, — his  words  should  be 
taken  in  a  disjunctive  sense,  so  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to  be 
either  a  Protestant  or  an  artisan,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  pro- 
mised advantages. 

To  avoid  tedious  and  complex  circumlocution,  we  shall  make  §289.  What 
use  of  the  term,  ^^Bufficient  reason  for  an  act  of  the  will,"  to  coJ^^^J*®* 
express  whatever  has  produced  that  act, — whatever  has  de-  J^^^^foJ 
termined  the  will  on  a  particular  occasion,  whether  the  will  an  act  of  th« 
has  been  determined  by  a  single  reason,  or  by  many  concur-  wilL 
rent  reasons.     That  sufficient  reason^  then,  will  be  sometimes 
found  to  consist  in  a  combination  of  many  different  reasons, 
so  that,  wl\ere  a  single  one  of  those  reasons  is  wanting,  the 
sufficient  reason  no  longer  exists :  and  in  those  cases  where 
we  say  that  many  motives,  many  reasons,  have  concurred  to 
determine  the  will,  yet  so  as  that  each  in  particular  would 
have  been  alone  capable  of  producing  the  same  effect, — there 
will  then  be  many  sufficient  reasons  for  producing  one  single 
act  of  the  will.     Of  this  we  see  daily  instances.     A  prince, 
for  example,  declares  war  for  three  or  four  injuries  received, 
each  of  which  i¥Ould  have  been  sufficient  to  have  produced 
the  declaration  of  war. 

The  consideration  of  the  reason  of  a  law  or  promise  not  §290.    Ex« 
only  serves  to  explain  the  obscure  or  ambiguous  expressions  tensive  in- 
which  occur  in  the  pieo,  but  also  to  exteL>d  or  restrict  its  t«n>»etation 
several  provisions  independently  of  the  expressions,  and  m  ^^  ,eMon 
conformity  to  the  intention  and  views  of  the  legislature  or  the  of  the  act 
contracting  parties,  rather  than  to  their  words.     For,  accord-  [  258  ] 
ing  to  the  remark  of  Cicero,*  the  language,  invented  to 
explain  the  will,  ought  not  to  hinder  its  effect.      When  the 
sufficient  and  only  reason  of  a  provision^  either  in  a  law  or  a 
promise,  is  perfectly  certain  and  well  understood^  we  extend 
that  provision  to  cases  to  which  the  same  reason  is  applicable^ 
although  they  he  not  comprised  within  the  signification  of  the 
terms.     This  is  what  is  called  extensive  interpretation.     It  is 
commonly  said,  that  we  oughc  to  adhere  rather  to  the  spirit 
than  to  the  letter.   Thus,  the  Mohammedans  justly  extend  the 
prohibition  of  wine,  in  the  Koran,  to  all  intoxicating  liquors ; 
that  dangerous  quality  being  the  only  reison  that  could  in- 
duce their  legislator  to  prohibit  the  use  of  wine.     Thus,  also, 
if,  at  the  time  when  there  were  ro  other  fortifications  than 
walls,  it  was  agreed  not  to  enclose  a  certain  town  with  walls, 

• 

*  Quid  ?  verbis  satis  hoc  cautum  mur.  Quia  non  potest,  verba  reperta 
erat  ?  Minime.  Que  res  igitur  valuit  1  sunt,  non  que  impedirent,  sed  que  in* 
Voluntas:  que  si,  tacitis  nobis,  intel-  dicarent  voluntatem.  Cicer.  Orat  pro 
lie!  posset,  verbis  omnino  non  utee-     Cedna. 
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BOOK  II.    it  would  not  be  allowable  to  fortify  it  with  fosses  and 
CHAP.  XVII.  parts,  since  the  only  view  of  the   treaty  evidently  was,  to 
prevent  its  being  converted  into  a  fortified  place. 

But  we  should  here  observe  the  same  caution  above  recom- 


mended (§  287),  and  even  still  greater,  since  the  question 
lates  to  an  application  in  no  wise  authorized  by  the  terms  of 
the  deed.  We  ought  to  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  we 
know  the  true  and  only  reason  of  the  law  or  the  promise,  and 
that  the  author  has  taken  it  in  the  same  latitude  which  must 
be  given  to  it  in  order  to  make  it  reach  the  case  to  which  we 
mean  to  extend  the  law  or  promise  in  question.  As  to  the 
rest,  I  do  not  here  forget  what  I  have  said  above  (§  268), 
,  that  the  true  sense  of  a  promise  is  not  only  that  which  the 

person  promising  had  in  his  mind,  but  also  that  which  has 
been  sufficiently  declared, — ^that  which  both  the  contracting 
parties  must  reasonably  have  understood.  In  like  manner, 
the  true  reason  of  a  promise  is  that  which  the  contract,  the 
nature  of  the  things  in  question,  and  other  circumstances, 
sufficiently  indicate :  it  would  be  useless  and  ridiculous  to 
allege  any  by-views  which  the  person  might  have  secretly 
entertained  in  his  own  mind. 
§  391.  The  rule  just  laid  down  serves  also  to  defeat  the  pretexts 

Frauds  and  pitiful  evasions  of  those  who  endeavour  to  elude  law^  or 
Td"u***  treaties.  Good-faith  adheres  to  the  intention:  fraud  insists 
or  promiaes.  ^^  the  terms,  when  it  thinks  that  they  can  furnish  a  cloak  for 
its  prevarications.  The  isle  of  Pharos  near  Alexandria  was, 
with  other  islands,  tributary  to  the  Rhodians.  The  latter 
having  sent  collectors  to  levy  the  tribute,  the  queen  of  Egypt 
amused  them  for  some  time  at  her  court,  using  in  the  mean 
while  every  possible  exertion  to  join  Pharos  to  the  main  land 
by  means  of  moles :  after  which  she  laughed  at  the  Rhodians, 
and  sent  them  a  message,  intimating  that  it  was  very  unrea- 
sonable in  them  to  pretend  to  levy  on  the  main  land  a  tribute 
which  they  had  no  title  to  demand  except  from  the  islands.* 
[  259  ]  There  existed  a  law  which  forbade  the  Corinthians  to  give  ves- 
sels to  the  Athenians : — they  sold  them  a  number  at  five 
drachmae  each.f  The  following  was  an  expedient  worthy  of 
Tiberius :  custom  not  permitting  him  to  cause  a  virgin  to  be 
strangled,  he  ordered  the  executioner  first  to  deflower  tht 
young  daughter  of  Sejanus,  and  then  to  strangle  her.|  To 
violate  the  spirit  of  the  law  while  we  pretend  to  respect  the 
letter,  is  a  fraud  no  less  criminal  than  an  open  violation  of 
it :  it  is  equally  repugnant  to  the  intention  of  the  law-maker, 
and  only  evinces  a»more  artful  and  deliberate  villany  in  the 
person  who  is  guilty  of  it. 

Restrictive  interpretation^  which  is  the  reverse  of  extennve 

«  Puffendorf,  lib.  t.  cap.  xii.  {  18.  He  f  Pufiend.  ibid.  HerodotOM,  lib.  yI, 
quotes  Ammianua  MArcellinuB,  lib.  xxiL  Five  drachmaa  amounted  to  little  more 
cap.  xtL  than  three  shillings  stc  rling. 

I  Taoit.  Annal.  lib.  i  9. 
Z6S 
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tnterpretationy  is  founded  on  the  same  principle.  As  we  ex-  book  ii. 
tend  a  clause  to  those  cases,  which,  though  not  comprised  chap,  xyii. 
within  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  are  nevertheless  comprised  ^  292.  Re- 
in  the  intention  of  that  clause,  and  included  in  the  reasons  Btrictive  in- 
that  produced  it, — in  like  manner,  we  restrict  a  law  or  a  pro-  teqwetatioa. 
mise,  contrary  to  the  literal  signification  of  the  terms, — our 
judgment  being  directed  by  the  reason  of  that  law  or  that 
promise :  that  is  to  say,  if  a  ease  occurs^  to  which  the  well 
known  reason  of  a  law  or  promise  is  utterly  inapplicable^  that 
ease  oiLght  to  be  excepted^  aUhoitghj  if  we  were  barely  to  con- 
sider the  meaning  of  the  terms,  it  should  seem  to  fall  within 
the  purview  of  the  law  or  promise.  It  is  impossible  to  think 
of  every  thing,  to  foresee  every  thing,  and  to  express  every 
thing:  it  is  sufficient  to  enounce  certain  things  in  such  a 
manner  us  to  make  known  our  thoughts  concerning  things  of 
which  we  do  not  speak :  and,  as  Seneca  the  rhetorician  says,* 
there  are  exceptions  so  clear,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  express 
them.  The  law  condemns  to  suffer  death  whoever  strikes 
his  father:  shall  we  punish  him  who  has  shaken  and  struck 
his  father,  to  recover  him  from  a  lethargic  stupor?  Shall 
we  punish  a  young  child,  or  a  man  in  a  delirium,  who  has 
lifted  his  hand  against  the  author  oT  his  life?  In  the  former 
case  the  reason  of  the  law  does  not  hold  good ;  and  to  the 
two  latter  it  is  inapplicable.  We  are  bound  to  restore  what 
is  intrusted  to  us :  shall  I  restore  what  a  robber  has  intrusted 
to  me,  at  the  time  when  the  true  proprietor  makes  himself 
known  to  me,  and  demands  his  property  ?  A  man  has  left 
his  sword  with  me :  shall  I  restore  it  to  him,  when,  in  a  trans- 
port of  fury,  he  demands  it  for  the  purpose  of  killing  an  inno- 
cent  person? 

We  have  recourse  to  restrictive  interpretation,  in  order  to  §  293.  Its 
avoid  falling  into  absurdities  (see  §  282).     A  man  bequeaths  use, in  order 
his  house  to  one,  and  to  another  his  garden,  the  only  entrance  ^'T®*^^*^' 
into  which  is  through  the  house.     It  would  be  absurd  to  sup-  gurditiesV 
pose   that   he  had  bequeathed  to  the  latter  a  garden   into  into  what  if 
which  he  could  not  enter:  we  must  therefore  restrict   the"nl»^ftil- 
pure  and  simple  donation  of  the  house,  and  understand  that 
it  was  given  only  upon  condition  of  allowing  a  passage  to  the  [  260  ] 
garden.     The  same  mode  of  interpretation  is  to  be  adopted, 
whenever  a  case  occurs,  in  which  the  law  or  the  treaty,  if  in- 
terpreted according  to  the  strict  meaning  of  the  terms,  would 
lead  to  something  unlawful.     On  such  an  occasion,  the  case 
in  question  is  to  be  excepted,  since  nobody  can  ordain  or 
promise  what  is  unlawful.     For  this  reason,  though  assist- 
ance has  been  promised  to  an  ally  in  all  his  wars,  no  assist- 
ance ought  to  be  given  him  when  he  undertakes  one  that  is 
manifestly  unjust. 

When  a  case  arises  in  which  it  would  be  too  severe  and  too 

*  Lib.  IT.  Dedarn.  zxvii. 
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BOOK  II.    prejudicial  to  anj  one  to  interpret  a  law  or  a  promise  accotd- 
CHAP.  xTii.  ii^g  iQ  ^Y^Q  rigour  of  the  terms,  a  restrictive  interpretation 

4  294.  Or  is  then  also  used,  and  we  except  the  case  in  question,  agree- 
what  is  too  ably  to  the  intention  of  the  legislature,  or  of  him  who  made 
J^^^™  the  promise :  for  the  legislature  intends  only  what  is  just 
wioe.  ^^^  equitable ;  and,  in  contracts,  no  one  can  enter  into  such 

engagements  in  favour  of  another,  as  shall  essentially  super- 
sede the  duty  he  owes  to  himself.  It  is  then  presumed  with 
reason,  that  neither  the  legislature  nor  the  contracting  parties 
have  intended  to  extend  their  regulations  to  cases  of  this 
nature,  and  that  they  themselves,  if  personally  present,  would 
except  them.  A  prince  is  no  longer  obliged  to  send  succours 
to  his  allies,  when  he  himself  is  attacked,  and  has  need  of  all 
his  forces  for  his  own  defence.  He  may  also,  without  the 
slightest  imputation  of  perfidy,  abandon  an  alliance,  when, 
through  the  ill  success  of  the  war,  he  sees  his  state  threatene<l 
with  impending  ruin  if  he  does  not  immediately  treat  with 
the  enemy.  Thus,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  Victor 
Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy,  found  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  separating  from  his  allies,  and  of  receiving  law  from  France, 
to  avoid  losing  his  states.  The  king  his  son  would  have  had 
good  reasons  to  Justify  a  separate  peace  in  the  year  1745 ; 
but  upheld  by  his  courage,  and  animated  by  just  views  of  his 
true  interest,  he  embraced  the  generous  resolution  to  struggle 
against  an  extremity  which  might  have  dispensed  with  his 
persisting  in  his  engagements. 

5  296.  How  We  have  said  above  (§  280),  that  we  should  take  the  ex- 
rertrf  t^h*  P''®^^^^'^'*  ^^  *^®  scnsc  that  agrees  with  the  subject  or  the 
■ignificition  matter.  Restrictive  interpretation  is  also  directed  by  this 
agreeably  to  rule.  If  the  Btibject  or  the  matter  treated  of  wM  not  aUau 
the  subject  that  the  terms  of  a  clause  should  be  taken  in  their  f%Ul  extent j 

we  should  limit  the  sense  according  as  the  subject  requires. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  custom  of  a  particular  country  con- 
fines the  entail  of  fiefs  to  the  male  line  properly  so  called : 
if  an  act  of  enfeofi'ment  in  that  country  declares  that  the  fief 
is  given  to  a  person  for  himself  and  his  male  descendants, 
the  sense  of  these  last  words  must  be  restricted  to  the  males 
descending  from  males ;  for  the  subject  will  not  admit  of  our 
understanding  them  also  of  males  who  are  the  issue  of  females, 
though  they  are  reckoned  among  the  male  descendants  of  the 
first  possessor. 
I  tH,  Hew     The  following  question  has  been  proposed  and  debated : 
•  «^»«>ge     "  Whether  promises  include  a  tacit  condition  of  the  stat«  of 
in  the'aSSe  f^^f^  Continuing  the  same, — or  whether  a  change  happen- 
of  tkinga     uig  in  the  state  of  afiairs  can  ci  eate  an  exception  to  the  pro- 
iBAyform    mise,  and  even  render  it  void  ?'*     The  principle  derived  from 
M  ezoep.    the  reason  of  the  promise  must  solve  the  question.     If  it  be 
certain  and  manifest  that  the  consideration  of  the  present 
state  of  things  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  occasioned  the 
promise^ — t!iat  the  promise  was  made  in  consideration  or  in 

860 
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eansequenee  of  that  state  of  things, — U  depends  on  the  pre"  book  n. 
servation  of  things  in  the  same  state.  This  is  evident,  since  chai.  xvn 
the  promise  was  made  only  upon  that  supposition.  When 
therefore  that  state  of  things  which  was  essential  to  the  pro- 
mise, and  without  which  it  certainly  would  not  have  been 
made,  happens  to  be  changed,  the  promise  falls  to  the  ground 
when  its  foundation  fails.  And  in  particular  cases,  where 
things  cease  for  a  time  to  be  in  the  state  that  has  produced 
or  concurred  to  produce  the  promise,  an  exception  is  to  be 
made  to  it.  An  elective  prince,  being  without  issue,  has  pro- 
mised to  an  ally  that  he  will  procure  his  appointment  to  the 
succession.  He  has  a  son  born :  who  can  doubt  that  the  pro- 
mise is  made  void  by  this  event  ?  He  who  in  a  time  of  peace 
has  promised  succours  to  an  ally,  is  not' bound  to  give  him 
any  when  he  himself  has  need  of  all  his  forces  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  own  dominions.  A  prince,  possessed  of  no  very 
formidable  power,  has  received  from  his  allies  a  promise  of 
faithful  and  constant  assistance,  in  order  to  his  aggran- 
dizement,— in  order  to  enable  him  to  obtain  a  neighbouring 
state  by  election  or  by  marriage :  yet  those  allies  will  have 
just  grounds  for  refusing  him  the  smallest  aid  or  support, 
and  even  forming  an  alliance  against  him,  when  they  see  him 
elevated  to  such  a  height  of  power  as  to  threaten  the  liberties 
of  all  Europe.  If  the  great  Gustavus  had  not  been  killed  at 
Lutzen,  cardinal  de  Richelieu,  who  had  concluded  an  alliance 
ibr  his  master  with  that  prince,  and  who  had  invited  him  into 
Germany,  and  assisted  him  with  money,  would  perhaps  have 
found  himself  obliged  to  traverse  the  designs  of  that  conqueror, 
when  become  formilable, — to  set  bounds  to  his  astonishing 
progress,  and  to  support  his  humbled  enemies.  The  states- 
general  of  the  United  Provinces  conducted  themselves  on 
these  principles  in  1668.  In  favour  of  Spain,  which  before 
had  been  their  mortal  enemy,  they  formed  the  triple  alliance 
against  Louis  XIV.  their  former  ally.  It  was  necessary  to 
raise  a  barrier  to  check  the  progress  of  a  power  which  threat- 
ened to  inundate  and  overwhelm  all  before  it. 

But  we  ought  to  be  very  cautious  and  moderate  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  present  rule :  it  would  be  a  shameful  perver- 
sion of  it,  to  take  advantage  of  every  change  that  happens 
in  the  state  of  affairs,  in  order  to  disengage  ourselves  from 
our  promises :  were  such  conduct  adopted,  there  could  be  no 
dependence  placed  on  any  promise  whatever.  That  state  of 
things  alone,  in  consideration  of  which  the  promise  was  made, 
is  essential  to  the  promise :  and  it  is  only  by  a  change  in  that 
state,  that  the  effect  of  the  promise  can  be  lawfully  prevented  [  262  J 
or  suspended.  Such  is  the  sense  in  which  we  are  to  under- 
stand that  maxim  of  the  civilians,  eonventio  omnis  intelligitur 
tebus  sic  stantibus. 

What  we  say  of  promises,  must  also  be  understood  as  ex- 
tending to  laws.     A  law  which  relates  to  a  certain  situation 
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BOOK  a.    of  affairs  oan  only  take  place  in  that  situation.    We  oaght  to 

oHAP.zvii.  reason  in  the  same  manner  with  respect  to  a  commissioiL. 

Thus,  Titus  being  sent  by  his  father  to  pay  his  respects  tc 

the  emperor,  turned  back  on  being  informed  of  the  death  of 

Galba. 

§297.  In-        In  u'nfore%ekn  cases^  that  is  to  say,  when  the  state  of  things 

terpretation  happens  to  be  such  as  the  author  of  a  deed  has  not  foreseen, 

of  a  deed  in  ^^^  could  not  have  thought  of,  we  should  rather  he  guided  by 

unforeseen    i  •■  o  tf 

^^^^g^^         his  intention  than  by  his  words,  and  interpret  the  instrument 
as  he  himself  would  interpret  it  if  he  were  on  the  spot,  or 
conformably  to  what  he  would  have  done  if  he  had  foreseen 
the  circumstances  which  are  at  present  knoum.     This  rule  ie 
of  great  use  to  judges,  and  to  all  those  in  society  who  are 
appointed  to  carry  into  effect  the  testamentary  regulations 
of  the  citizens.     A  father  appoints  by  will  a  guardian  for  his 
children,  who  are  under  age.     After  his  death  the  magistrate 
finds  that  the  guardian  he  has  nominated  is  an  extravagant 
profligate,  without  property  or  conduct:  he  therefore  dis- 
misses him,  and  appoints  another,  according  to  the  Romau 
laws,'"  adhering  to  the  intention  of  the  testator,  and  not  tc 
his  words ;  for  it  is  but  seasonable  to  suppose, — ^and  we  are 
to  presume  it  as  a  fact, — that  the  father  never  intended  to 
give  his  children  a  guardian  who  should  ruin  them,  and  that 
he  would  have  nominated  another,  had  he  known  the  vices  of 
the  person  he  appointed. 
§  298.  Rea-       Wlien  the  things  which  constitute  the  reason  of  a  law  or 
•oM  arising  convention  are  considered,  not  as  actually  existing,  hut  simply 
oawiWlitv    ^  possible, — or,  in  other  words,  when  the  fear  of  an  event  is 
and  not  the  ^^^  reason  of  a  law  or  a  promise,  no  other  cases  can  be  ex- 
exiBtenceof  ceptedfrom  it  than  those  in  which  it  can  he  proved  to  demon- 
a  thing.       strotion  that  the  event  is  really  impossible.     The  bare  possi- 
bility of  the  event  is  sufficient  to  preclude  all  exceptions.     If, 
for  instance,  a  treaty  declares  that  no  army  or  fleet  shall  be 
conducted  to  a  certain  place,  it  will  not  be  allowable  to  conduct 
thither  an  army  or  a  fleet,  under  pretence  that  no  harm  is  in- 
tended by  such  a  step :  for  the  object  of  a  clause  of  this  nature 
is  not  only  to  prevent  a  real  evil,  but  also  to  keep  all  danger 
at  a  distance,  and  to  avoid  even  the  slightest  subject  of  un- 
easiness.    It  is  the  same  with  the  law  which  forbids  walking 
the  streets  by  night  with  a  lighted  torch  or  candle.     It  would 
be  an  unavailing  plea  for  the  transgression  of  that  law  to 
allege  that  no  mischief  has  ensued,  and  that  he  carried  his 
torch  with  such  circumspection  that  no  ill  consequence  was 
to  be  apprehended.     The  bare  possibility  of  causing  a  confla- 
[  263  ]  gration  was  sufficient  to  have  rendered  it  his  duty  to  oboy  the 
law ;  and  he  has  transgressed  it  by  exciting  fears  which  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  prevent. 
{899.  £!•       At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  we  observed  that  men's 
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idean  and  lunguage  are  not  always  perfectly  determinate,    book  n. 
There  is,  doubtless,  no  language  in  which  there  do  not  occur  chap,  xvh. 
expressions,  words,  or  entire  phrases,  susceptible  of  a  more  or  capable  of 
less  exiensive  signification.     Many  a  word  is  equally  appli-*"«'*«."*|^* 
cable  to  the  genus  or  the  species: — the  word /awZ*  implies  •J  * 

intentional  guUt  or  simple  error : — several  species  of  animals 
have  but  one  name  common  to  both  sexes,  as  partridge^  lark, 
sparrow^  &c. ;  when  we  speak  of  horses^  merely  with  a  view 
to  the  services  they  render  to  mankind,  mares  also  are  com- 
prehended under  that  name.  In  technical  language  a  word 
has  sometimes  a  more  and  sometimes  a  less  extensive  sense, 
than  m  vulgar  use :  the  word  death,  among  civilians,  signifies 
not  only  natural  death,  but  also  civil  death :  verbuiUy  in  the 
Latin  grammar,  signifies  only  that  part  of  speech  called  the 
verb,  but,  in  common  use,  it  signifies  any  word  in  general. 
Frequently,  also,  the  same  phrase  implies  more  things  on  one 
occasion,  and  fewer  on  another,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  subject  or  matter:  thus,  when  we  talk  of  sending  stie" 
courSy  sometimes  we  understand  a  body  of  auxiliary  troops 
maintained  and  paid  by  the  party  who  sends  them,  at  other 
times  a  body  whose  expenses  are  to  be  entirely  defrayed  by 
the  party  who  received  them.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
establish  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  those  indeterminate 
expressions,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  cases  in  which  they  are 
to  be  understood  in  the  more  extensive  sense,  and  those  in 
which  they  are  to  be  restricted  to  their  more  limited  meaning. 
Many  of  the  rules  we  have  already  given  may  serve  for  this 
purpose. 

But  it  is  to  this  head  that  the  famous  distinction,  between  §  300.  Of 
things  of  A  favourable  and  those  of  an  odious  nature,  particu-  things  &- 
larly  belongs.     Some  writers  have  rejected  the  distinction,*  ^^'J^' 
doubtless  for  want  of  properly  understanding  it.     In  fact,  odious, 
the  definitions  that  have  been  given  of  what  is  favourable  and 
what  is  odiouSy  are  not  fully  satisfactory,  nor  easily  applied. 
After  having  maturely  considered  what  the  most  judicious 
authors  have  written  on  the  subject,  I  conceive  the  whole  of 
the  question  to  be  reducible  to  the  following  positions,  which 
convey  a  just  idea  of  that  famous  distinction.     When  the 
provisions  of  a  law  or  a  convention  are  plain,  clear,  det(  rmi- 
nate,  and  attended  with  no  doubt  or  difficulty  in  the  applica- 
tion, there  is  no  room  for  any  interpretation  or  common t  (§  263). 
The  precise  point  of  the  will  of  the  legislature  or  the  con- 
tracting parties,  is  what  we  must  adhere  to.     But  if  their  ex- 
pressions are  indeterminate,  vague,  or  susceptible  of  a  more 
or  less  extensive  sense, — ^if  that  precise  point  of  their  inten- 
tion cannot,  in  the  particular  case  in  question,  be  discovered 
and  fixed  by  the  other  rules  of  interpretation, — ^we  must  pre- 
sume it  according  to  the  laws  of  reason  and  equity :  and,  for 

*  See  Barbeyrac'i  remarks  on  Grot'ua  and  Pulfendor£ 
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BOOK  II.  this  purpose,  it  is  iiecessarj  to  pay  attention  to  the  nature  of 
iggAf.  xYii.  the  things  to  which  the  question  relates.  There  are  certain 
things  of  which  equity  admits  the  extension,  rather  than  the 
restriction  ;  that  is  to  say,  that,  with  respect  to  those  things, 
the  precise  point  of  the  will  not  being  discovered  in  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  law  or  the  contract,  it  is  safer  aid  more  con- 
sistent with  equity,  to  suppose  and  fix  that  point  in  the  more 
extensive,  than  in  the  more  limited  sense  of  the  terms ;  to 
give  a  latitude  to  the  meaning  of  the  expressions,  than  to 
restrict  ii.  These  are  the  things  called  favour(ible.  Odious 
things,  on  the  other  hand,  are  those,  of  which  the  restriction 
tends  more  certainly  to  equity  than  the  extension.  Let  us 
figure  to  ourselves  the  intention  or  the  will  of  the  legislature 
or  the  contracting  parties,  as  a  fixed  point.  At  that  point 
precisely  should  we  stop,  if  it  be  clearly  known ; — ^if  uncer- 
tain, we  should  at  least  endeavour  to  approach  it.  In  things 
favourable,  it  is  better  to  pass  beyond  that  point,  than  not  tc 
reach  it ;  in  things  odious,  it  is  better  not  to  reach  it,  than  to 
pass  beyond  it. 
5301.  What  It  will  not  now  be  difficult  to  show,  in  general,  what  things 
jommOTi  ad-  ^^^f^^o^^^^y  ^.nd  what  are  odious.  In  the  first  place,  evert/ 
vantage^and  thing  that  tends  to  the  common  (advantage  in  eonventionSj  or 
to  equality,  that  hos  a  tendency  to  place  the  contracting  parties  on  a  foot- 
"hf'T^"'  in^  of  equality^  is  favourable*  The  voice  of  equity,  and  the 
^ntrarv '  j  g^**^^*^  ^ule  of  contracts,  require  that  the  conditions  between 
iidioug.  the  parties  should  be  equal.  We  are  not  to  presume,  without 
very  strong  reasons,  that  one  of  the  contracting  parties  in- 
tended to  favour  the  other  to  his  own  prejudice ;  but  there  is 
no  danger  in  extending  what  is  for  the  common  advantage. 
If,  therefore,  it  happens  that  the  contracting  parties  have  not 
made  known  their  will  with  sufficient  clearness,  and  with  all 
the  necessary  precision,  it  is  certainly  more  conformable  to 
equity  to  seek  for  that  will  in  the  sense  most  favourable  to 
equality  and  the  common  advantage,  than  to  suppose  it  in  the 
contrary  sense.  For  the  same  reason,  every  thing  that  is  not 
for  the  common  advantage^  every  thing  that  tends  to  destroy 
the  equality  of  a  contract^  every  thing  that  onerates  only,  one 
of  the  parties,  or  that  onerates  the  one  more  than  the  other^  is 
odious.  In  a  treaty  of  strict  friendship,  union,  and  alliance, 
every  thing  which,  without  being  burdensome  to  any  of  the 
parties,  tends  to  the  common  advantage  of  the  confederacy, 
and  to  draw  the  bonds  of  union  closer,  is  favourable.  In 
unequal  treaties,  and  especially  in  unequal  alliances,  all  the 
clauses  of  inequality,  and  principally  those  that  onerato  the 
inferior  ally,  are  odious.  IJpon  this  principle,  that  we  ought 
in  case  of  doubt  to  extend  what  leads  to  equality,  and  restrict 
what  destroys  it,  is  founded  that  well-known  rule — Inoomr 
moda  vitantis  melior  quam  commoda  petentis  est  causoj*^' 

•  Quintiliui,  Iiutit  Orat  ]ib.Tu.  cukiv 
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the  party  who  endeavours  to  avoid  a  losb  has  a  better  cause  to    boou  il 
support  than  he  who  aims  at  obtaining  an  advantage*  chap,  xvii, 

.  All  those  things  whichy  without  proving  too  burdensome  to  §302.  Wht ' 
any  one  in  particular^  are  useful  and  salutary  to  human  so-  w  vueM  to 
defy,  are  to  be  ranked  in  the  class  of  favourable  things :  for  a  *^."™*^  "^ 
natiou  is  already  under  a  natural  obligation  with  respect  to  ^u^bfe  • 
things  of  this  nature:  so  that  if  she  has  entered  into  an j the contrar 
particular  engagements  of  this  kind,  we  run  no  risk  in  giving  »  odious, 
those  engagements  the  most  extensive  meaning  of  which  they  [  265  1 
are  susceptible.     Can  we  be  afraid  of  violating  the  rules  of 
equity  by  following  the  law  of  nature,  and  giving  the  utmost 
extent  to  obligations  that  tend  to  the  common  advantage  of 
mankind  ?    Besides,  things  which  are  useful  to  human  society 
are,  from  that  very  circumstance,  conducive  to  the  common 
advantage  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  are  consequently 
favourable  (see  the  preceding  section).     On  the  other  hand, 
let  us  consider  as  odious  every  thing  that  isj  in  its  own  nature, 
rather  injurious  ttuin  useful  to  mankind.    Those  things  which 
have  a  tendency  to  promote  peace  are  favourable ;  those  that 
lead  to  war  are  odious. 

Every  thing  that  contains  a  penalty ,  is  odious*     With  re-  S903.Whaft- 
spect  to  the  laws,  it  is  universally  agreed,  that,  in  case  of  ^f^  ^^' 
doubt,  the  judge  ought  to  incline  to  the  merciful  side,  and*'^*^*" 
that  it  is  indisputably  better  to  suffer  a  guilty  person  to  escape,  odious. 
than  to  punish  one  who  is  innocent.     Penal  clauses  in  trea* 
ties  lay  a  burden  upon  one  of  the  parties ;  they  are  there- 
fore odious  (§  301). 

Whatever  tends  to  render  a  deed  void  and  ineffectual  either  §  304. 
in  the  whole,  or  in  part,  and  consequently,  whatever  in    )duces  Whatcrer 
any  change  in  things  already  agreed  upon,  is  odio^ :  for  J|^^*^y  ,, 
men  treat  together  with  a  view  to  their  common  benefit ;  and  odious 
if  I  enjoy  any  particular  advantage  acquired  by  a  lawful  con- 
tract, I  must  not  be  deprived  of  it  except  by  my  own  renun- 
ciation.  When,  therefore,  I  consent  to  new  clauses  that  seem 
to  derogate  from  it,  I  can  lose  my  right  only  so  far  as  I  have 
clearly  given  it  up ;  and  consequently  these  new  clauses  are 
to  be  understood  in  the  most  limited  sense  they  will  admit 
of;  as  is  the  case  in  things  of  an  odious  nature  {%  300).     If 
that  which  tends  to  render  a  deed  void  and  ineffec!;>ial  is  con- 
tained in  the  deed  itself,  it  is  evident  that  sue  i  passages 
ought  to  be  construed  in  the  most  limited  sense,  in  tiie  sense 
best  calculated  to  preserve  the  deed  in  force.     W.*  have  al- 
ready seen,  that  we  should  reject  every  interpretation  which 
tends  to  render  a  deed  void  and  ineffectual  (§  283). 

Whatever  tends  to  change  the  present  state  of  things  t8§306. 
also  to  be  ranked  in  the  class  of  odious  things :  for  the  pro-  Whatevei 
prietor  cannot  be  deprived  of  his  right,  except  so  far,  pre-  5"*^ '  \u 
cisely,  as  he  relinquishes  it  on  his  part ;  and,  in  case  of  doubt,  present  state 
the  presumption  is  in  favour  of  the  possessor.     It  is  less  re- of  things,  is 
pugnant  to  equity  to  withhold  from  the  owner  %  possession  <xl^o«*i^ 
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300K 11    which  he  has  lost  through  his  awn  neglect,  than  to  strip  th€ 
OHAP.  xYii.  jugt  possessor  of  what  lawfully  belongs  to  him.    In  the  inter 
contrary  is   pretation,  therefore,  we  ought  rather  to  hazard  the  former  in- 
favourable    convenience  than  the  latter.     Here  also  may  be  applied,  in 
many  cases,  the  rule  we  have  mentioned  in  §  801,  that  the 
party  who  endeavours  to  avoid  a  loss,  has  a  better  cause  to 
support  than  he  who  aims  at  obtaining  an  advantage. 
§  306.  Finally,  there  are  things  which  are  at  once  of  ^Tfavourable 

Things  of  a  or  an  odious  nature,  according  to  the  point  of  view  in  which 
aaixei  ua-  they  are  considered.  Whatever  derogates  from  treaties,  or 
'r^ftp  1  c^'^'^g^s  the  state  of  things,  is  odious ;  but  if  it  is  conducive 
L  '^  J  to  peace,  it  is,  in  that  particular,  favourable.  A  degree  of 
odium  always  attaches  to  penalties :  they  may,  however,  be 
viewed  in  a  favourable  light  on  those  occasions  when  they  are 
particularly  necessary  for^the  safety  of  society.  When  there 
is  question  of  interpreting  things  of  this  nature,  we  ought  to 
consider  whether  what  is  favourable  in  them  greatly  exceeds 
what  appears  odious, — whether  the  advantage  that  arises  from 
their  being  es^ended  to  the  utmost  latitude  of  which  the  terms 
are  susceptible,  will  materially  outweigh  the  severe  and  odious 
circumstances  attending  them ;  and  if  that  is  the  case,  they 
are  to  be  ranked  in  the  class  of  favourable  things.  Thus,  an 
inconsiderable  change  in  the  state  of  things,  or  in  conveu- 
tions,  is  reckoned  as  nothing,  when  it  procures  the  inesti* 
mable  blessings  of  peace.  In  the  same  manner,  penal  laws 
may  be  interpreted  in  their  most  extensive  m<^aning,  on  cri* 
tical  occasions,  when  such  an  instance  of  severity  becomet 
neces«*»ry  to  the  safety  of  the  state.  Cicero  caused  the  ac- 
comp  es  of  Catiline  to  be  executed  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of 
the  senate, — ^t.he  safety  of  the  republic  rendering  it  improper 
to  wait  till  they  should  be  condemned  by  the  people.  But 
where  there  is  not  so  great  a  disproportion  in  the  case,  and 
where  things  are  in  other  respects  equal,  favour  inclines  to 
that  side  of  the  question  which  presents  nothing  odious ; — 
that  is  to  say,  we  ought  to  abstain  from  things  of  an  odious 
nature,  unless  the  attendant  advantage  so  far  exceed  the  odi- 
ous part  as  in  a  manner  to  conceal  it  from  view.  If  there 
be  any  appearance,  however  small,  of  an  equilibrium  between 
the  odious  and  the  favourable  in  one  of  those  things  of  a 
mixed  nature,  it  is  ranked  in  the  class  of  odious  things,  by  a 
natural  consequence  drawn  from  the  principle  on  which  we 
have  founded  the  distinction  between  things  of  a  favourable 
and  things  of  an  odious  nature  (§  300),  because,  in  case  of 
doubt,  we  should,  in  preference,  pursue  that  line  of  conduct 
by  which  we  are  least  exposed  to  deviate  from  the  principles 
of  equity.  In  a  doubtful  case,  we  may  reasonably  refuse  to 
give  succours  (though  a  thing  favourable),  when  there  is  ques- 
tion of  giving  them  against  an  ally, — which  would  be  odious. 
The  following  are  the  rules  of  interpretation,  which  flow 

from  the  principles  we  have  just  laid  down. 
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1.  When  the  qw9tion  relates  to  thinffs  favourable^  we  ought    book  ii. 
to  give  the  terms  the  utmost  latitiide  of  which  they  are  suscep-  ohap.  ±vil 
tible  according  to  the  common  u^age  of  the  language  ;  and  if  a^  307.  Inter- 
term  has  more  than  one  signification^  the  most  extensive  mean-  pretation  uf 
ing  is  to  be  preferred :  for  equity  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  con-  fi^youraWe 
duct  with  all  mankind  wherever  a  perfect  right  is  not  exiiftly       ^' 
determined  and  known  in  its  precise  extent.    When  the  legis- 
lature or  the  contracting  parties  have  not  expressed  their  will 

in  terms  that  are  precise  and  perfectly  determinate,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  they  intended  what  is  most  equitable.  Now,  [  267  J 
when  there  is  question  of  favourable  things,  the  more  exten- 
sive signification  of  the  terms  accords  better  with  equity  than 
the  more  confined  signification.  Thus  Cicero,  in  pleading 
the  cause  of  Gsecina,  justly  maintains  that  the  interlocutory 
decree,  ordaining,  "  that  the  person  expelled  from  his  inhe- 
ritance be  reinstated  in  the  possession/*  should  be  understood 
as  extending  to  the  man  who  has  been  forcibly  prevented  from 
entering  upon  it  :*  and  the  Digest  decides  it  in  the  same 
manner,  t  It  is  true  that  this  decision  is  also  founded  on  the 
rule  taken  from  parity  of  reasoning  (§  290).  For  it  amounts 
to  the  same  thing  in  effect,  to  drive  a  person  from  his  inhe- 
ritance, or  forcibly  to  prevent  him  from  entering  upon  it; 
and,  in.  both  cases,  the  same  reason  exists  for  putting  him  in 
possession. 

2.  In  questions  relating  to  favourable  things,  all  terms  of 
art  are  to  be  interpreted  in  the  fullest  latitude  of  which  they 
are  susceptible,  not  only  in  common  usage,  but  also  as  tech- 
nical terms,  if  the  person  speaking  understands  the  art  to 
which  those  terms  belong,  or  conducts  himself  by  the  advice 
of  men  who  understand  that  art. 

3.  But  we  ou^ht  not,  from  the  single  reason  that  a  thing 
is  favourable,  to  txike  the  terms  in  an  improper  signification : 
this  is  not  allowable,  except  when  necessary  in  order  to  avoid 
absurdity,  injustice,  or  the  nullity,  of  the  instrument,  as  18 
practised  on  every  subject  {§§  282,  283) :  for  we  ought  to 
take  the  terms  of  a  deed  in  their  proper  sense,  conformably 
to  custom,  unless  we  have  very  strong  reasons  for  deviating 
from  it  (§  271). 

4.  Though  a  thing  appears  favourable  when  viewed  in 
one  particular  light, — yet,  where  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
terms  would,  if  taken  in  its  utmost  latitude,  had  to  absurdity 
or  injustice,  their  signification  must  be  restricted  according 
to  the  rules  given  above  (§§  293,  294).  For  here,  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  the  thing  becomes  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  even 
such  as  ought  to  be  ranked  in  the  class  of  odious  things. 

5.  For  the  same  reason,  although  neither  absurdity  nor 
injustice  results  from  the  proper  meaning  of  the  terms, — \f^ 

*  Oral,  pro  Cscina,  cap.  xriii. 

y  Digest,  lib.  zliiL  tit.  zvi.     De  Vi,  et  V i  Annata,  Ingg.  j  ct  }L 
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BOOK  II.  neverthelesSy  manifest  equity  or  a  great  eamman  advantage 
OEAP.  xviL  Y'equires  their  restrtctiaUy  we  ought  to  adhere  to  the  most  li- 
mited sense  which  the  proper  signification  wUl  admit,  even  in 
an  affair  that  appears  favourable  in  its  own  nature^ — ^because 
here  also  the  thiDg  is  of  a  mixed  kind,  and  ought,  in  ^.his 
particular  case,  to  be  esteemed  odious.  As  to  the  rest,  it  is 
to  M  carefully  remembered  that  all  these  rules  relate  only  to 
doubtful  cases ;  since  we  are  not  allowed  to  go  in  quest  of 
interpretations  for  what  is  already  clear  and  determinate 
(§  263).  If  any  one  has  clearly  and  formally  bound  him- 
self to  burdensome  conditions,  he  has  knowingly  and  will- 
ingly done  it,  and  cannot  afterwards  be  admitted  to  appeal  to 
equity. 
;  308.  In-  Since  odious  things  are  those  whose  restriction  tends  more 
terjiretadon  certainly  to  equity  than  their  extension,  and  since  we  ought 
things?""  *^  pursue  that  line  which  is  most  conformable  to  equity,  when 
I  268  1  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  legislature  or  of  the  contracting  parties  is  not 
exactly  determined  and  precisely  known, — we  should,  when 
there  is  question  of  odious  things,  interpret  the  terms  in  the 
most  limited  sense :  we  may  even  to  a  certain  degree  adopt 
a  figurative  meaning,  in  order  to  avert  the  oppressive  conse- 
quences of  the  proper  and  literal  sense,  or  any  thing  of  an 
odious  nature,  which  it  would  involve:  for  we  are  to  favour 
equity,  and  to  do  away  every  thing  odious,  as  far  as  that  can 
be  accomplished,  without  going  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
tenor  of  tne  instrument,  or  visibly  wresting  the  text.  Now, 
neither  the  limited  nor  even  the  figurative  sense  offers  any 
violence  to  the  text.  If  it  is  said  in  a  treaty,  that  one  of  the 
allies  shall  assist  the  other  with  a  certain  number  of  troops 
at  his  own  expense,  and  that  the  latter  shall  furnish  the  same 
number  of  auxiliary  troops  at  the  expense  of  the  party  to 
whom  they  are  sent,  there  is  something  odious  in  the  engage- 
ment of  the  former  ally,  since  he  is  subject  to  a  greater  bur- 
den than  the  other :  but  the  terms  being  clear  and  express, 
there  is  no  room  for  any  restrictive  interpretation.  But  if  it 
were  stipulated  in  this  treaty,  that  one  of  the  allies  shall  fur- 
nish a  body  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  the  other  only  of  five 
thousand,  without  mentioning  the  expense,  it  ought  to  be  un- 
derstood that  the  auxiliary  troops  shall  be  supported  at  the 
expense  of  the  ally  to  whose  assistance  they  are  sent ;  this 
interpretation  being  necessary,  in  order  that  the  inequality 
between  the  contracting  powers  may  not  be  carried  too  far. 
Thus,  the  cession  of  a  right,  or  of  a  province,  made  to  a  con- 
queror in  order  to  obtain  peace,  is  interpreted  in  its  most 
confined  sense.  If  it  be  true  that  the  boundaries  of  Acadia 
have  always  been  uncertain,  and  that  the  French  were  the 
lawful  possessors  of  it,  that  nation  will  be  justified  in  main- 
taining that  their  cession  of  Acadia  to  the  English,  by  th^ 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  did  not  extend  beyond  the  narrowest  limits 
of  that  province.  ^ 
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In  point  of  penalties,  in  particular,  when  they  are  really  book  il 
odious,  we  ought  not  only  to  restrict  the  terms  of  the  law,  or  ^^^''  '^: 
of  the  contract,  to  their  most  limited  signification,  and  even 
adopt  a  figurative  meaning,  according  as  the  case  may  require 
or  authorize  it, — ^but  also  to  admit  of  reasonable  excuses; 
which  is  a  kind  of  restrictive  interpretation,  tending  to  exempt 
the  party  from  the  penalty. 

The  same  conduct  must  be  observed  with  respect  to  what 
may  render  an  act  void  and  without  efii^ct.  Thus,  when  it  is 
agreed  that  the  treaty  shall  be  dissolved  whenever  one  of  tKe 
contracting  parties  fails  in  the  observance  of  any  article  of  it, 
it  would  be  at  once  both  unreasonable  and  contrary  to  the 
end  proposed  in  making  treaties,  to  extend  that  clause  to  the 
slightest  faults,  and  to  cases  in  which  the  defaulter  can  allege 
well-grounded  excuses. 

Orotius  proposes  the  following  question — ''  Whether  in  a  ;  309. 
treaty  which  makes  mention  of  allies,  we  are  to  understand  EzAmpioi. 
those  only  who  were  in  alliance  at  the  time  when  the  treaty  [  269  ] 
was  made,  or  all  the  allies  present  and  future  ?"*  And  he 
gives,  as  an  instance,  that  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  after  the  war  of  Sicily, 
— ^that,  "  neither  of  the  two  nations  should  do  any  injury  to 
the  allies  of  the  other."  In  order  to  understand  this  part 
of  the  treaty,  it  is  necessary  to  call  to  mind  the  barbarous 
law  of  nations  observed  by  those  ancient  people.  They  thought 
themselves  authorized  to  attack,  and  to  treat  as  enemies,  all 
with  whom  they  were  not  united  by  any  alliance.  The  article 
therefore  signifies,  that  on  both  sides  they  should  treat  as 
friends  the  allies  of  their  ally,  and  abstain  from  molesting  or 
invading  them :  upon  this  footing  it  is  in  all  respects  so  favour- 
able, so  conformable  to  humanity,  and  to  the  sentiments  which 
ought  to«unite  two  allies,  that  it  should,  without  hesitation, 
be  extended  to  all  the  allies,  present  and  future.  The  clause 
cannot  be  said  to  involve  any  thing  of  an  odious  nature,  as 
cramping  the  freedom  of  a  sovereign  state,  or  tending  to  dis- 
solve an  alliance :  for,  by  engaging  not  to  injure  Uie  allies 
of  another  power,  we  do  not  deprive  ourselves  of  the  liberty 
to  make  war  on  them  if  they  give  us  just  case  for  hostilities ; 
and  when  a  clause  is  just  and  reasonable,  it  does  not  become 
odious  from  the  single  circumstance  that  it  ma;/  perhaps 
eventually  occasion  a  rupture  of  the  alliance.  Were  that  to 
be  the  case,  there  could  bene  clause  whatever  that  might 
not  be  deemed  odious.  This  reason,  which  we  have  touched 
upon  in  the  preceding  section  and  in  §  304,  holds  good  only 
in  doubtful  cases ;  in  the  case  before  us,  for  instance,  it  ought 
to  hare  prevented  too  hasty  a  decision  that  the  Carthaginians 
had  causelessly  attacked  an  ally  of  the  Romans.  The  Car- 
thaginians, therefore,  might,  without  any  violation  of  th^j 

*  Lib.  ii.  cap.  zvL  {  IS. 
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BOOK  II.  treatj ,  attack  Saguntum,  if  they  had  lawful  grounds  for  sucK 
CHAP,  xvii.  j^^  attack,  or  (in  virtue  of  the  voluntary  law  of  nations)  eveL 
apparent  or  specious  grounds  (Prelim.  §  21).  But  they  miglit 
have  attacked  in  the  same  manner  the  most  ancient  ally  of  the 
Romans ;  and  the  Romans  might  also,  without  breaking  the 
treaty  of  peace,  have  confined  themselves  to  the  succouring 
of  Saguntum.  At  present,  treaties  include  the  allies  on  both 
sides :  but  this  does  not  imply  that  one  of  the  contracting 
powers  may  not  make  war  on  the  allies  of  the  other  if  they 
give  him  cause  for  it — but  simply,  that,  in  case  of  any  quar- 
rel arising  between  them,  each  of  the  contracting  parties  re- 
serves to  himself  a  power  of  assisting  his  more  ancient  ally : 
and,  in  this  sense,  the  future  allies  are  not  included  in  the 
treaty. 

Another  example  mentioned  by  Grotius  is  also  taken  from 
a  treaty  concluded  between  Rome  and  Carthage.     When  the 
latter  city  was  reduced  to  extremities  by  Scipio  ^milianus, 
and  obliged  to  capitulate,  the  Romans  promised  'Hhat  Car- 
thage should  remain  free,  or  in  possession  of  the  privilege  of 
governing  herself  by  her  own  laws."*     In  the  sequel,  how- 
ever, these  merciless  conquerors  pretended  that  the  promised 
liberty  regarded  the  inhabitants,  and  not  the  city :  they  in- 
sisted that  Carthage  should  be  demolished,  and   that   the 
wretched  inhabitants  should  settle  in  a  place  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  sea.     One  cannot  read  the  account  of  this  per- 
fidious and  cruel  treatment,  without  being  concerned  that  the 
great,  the  amiable  Scipio  was  obliged  to  be  the  instrument 
f  270  ]  of  it.     Tosay  nothing  of  the  chicanery  of  the  Romans  respect- 
ing the  meaning  to  be  annexed  to  the  word  "  Carthage^*' — 
certainly,  the  ^^  liberty'*  promised  to  the  Carthaginians,  though 
narrowly  circumscribed  by  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  should 
at  least  have  extended  tc  the  privilege  of  remaining  in  their 
city.     To  find  themselves  obliged  to  abandon  it  and  settle 
elsewhere, — ^to  lose  their  houses,  their  port,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  their  situation, — ^was  a  subjection  incompatible  with 
the  smallest  deforce  of  liberty,  and  involved  such  considerable 
losses  as  they  could  not  have  bound  themselves  to  submit  to, 
unless  by  a  positive  engagement  in  the  most  express  and 
formal  terms. 
a  310.  How     Liberal  promises,  benefactions,  and  rewards  naturally  come 
we  ought  to  under  the  class  of  favourable  things,and  receive  an  extensive  in- 
interpret      terpretation,  unless  they  prove  onerous  or  unreasonably  charge- 
deeda  of      ^^^^  ^  ^j^^  benefactor,  or  that  other  circumstances  evidently 
raiity.         show  they  are  to  be  taken  in  a  limited  sense.     For  kindness, 
I  benevolence,  beneficence,  and  generosity  are  liberal  virtues ; 

I  they  do  not  act  in  a  penurious  manner,  and  know  no  other 

bounds  than  those  set  by  reason.     But  if  the  benefaction  falls 
too  heavy  upon  him  who  grants  it,  in  this  respect  it  partakes 

♦  Avroyofiof     Appiftn.  do  Bello  Punico. 
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of  the  odious ;  and,  in  case  of  doubt,  equity  will  not  admit  bdok  n. 
the  presumption  that  it  has  been  granted  or  promised  in  the  ^^1^  i^' 
utmost  extent  of  the  terms  :  we  ought  therefore,  in  such  case, 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the  most  limited  signification  which  the 
words  are  capable  of  receiving,  and  thus  reduce  the  bene- 
faction within  the  bounds  of  reason.  The  same  mode  should 
be  adopted  when  other  circumstances  evidently  point  the 
more  limited  signification  as  the  more  equitable. 

Upon  these  principles,  the  bounties  of  a  sovereign  are 
usually  taken  in  the  fullest  extent  of  the  terms*.*  It  is  not 
presumed  that  he  finds  himself  over>burdened  by  them  ;  it  is 
a  respect  due  to  majesty,  to  suppose  that  he  had  good 
reasons  to  induce  him  to  confer  them.  They  are  therefore, 
in  their  own  nature,  altogether  favourable  ;  and,  in  order  to 
restrict  them,  it  must  be  proved  that  they  are  burdensome  to 
the  prince,  or  prejudicial  to  the  state.  On  the  whole,  we 
ought  to  apply  to  deeds  of  pure  liberality  the  general  rule 
established  above  (§  270) ;  if  those  instruments  are  not  pre- 
cise and  very  determinate,  they  should  be  interpreted  as 
meaning  what  the  author  probably  had  in  his  mind.  [  271  ] 

Let  us  conclude  this  subject  of  interpretation  with  whatjsii.   Coi- 
relates  to  the  collision  or  opposition  of  laws  or  treaties.     WeJ»«onofiawa 
do  not  here  speak  of  the  collision  of  a  treaty  with  the  law  of  ^^  ^™**^«»- 
nature  :  the  latter  is  unquestionably  paramount,  as  we  have 
proved  elsewhere  (§§  160,  161,  170,  and  293).     There  is  a 
collision  or  opposition  between  two  laws,  two  promises,  or  two 
treaties,  when  a  case  occurs  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  fulfil 
both  at  the  same  time,  though  otherwise  the  laws  or  treaties 
in  question  are  not  contradictory,  and  may  be  both  fulfilled 
under  different  circumstances.     They  are  considered  as  con- 
trary in  this  particular  case  ;  and  it  is  required  to  show  which 
deserves  the  preference,  or  to  which  an  exoeption  ought  to 
be  made  on  the  occasion.     In  order  to  guard  against  all  mis- 
take in  the  business,  and  to  make  the  exception  conformably 
to  reason  and  justice,  we  should  observe  the  following  rules  : 

1.  In  all  eases  where  what  is  barely  permitted  is  found  in- ;  312.  First 
compatible  with  what  is  positively  prescribed^  the  laker  claims  ">i«  in  <»aei 
a  preference :  for  the  mere  permission  imposes  no  obligation  ^^  collision, 
to  do  or  not  to  do :  what  is  permitted  is  left  to  our  own  option 
— ^we  are  at  liberty  either  to  do  it  or  to  forbear  to  do  it.    But 
we  have  not  the  same  liberty  with  respect  to  what  is  pre- 
scribed :  we  are  obliged  to  do  that :  nor  can  the  bare  per- 
mission in  the  former  case  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  our 
obligation  in  the  latter ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  which 
was  before  permitted  in  general,  ceases  to  be  so  in  this  par- 

*  Such  is  th«  decision  of  the  Roman  for  it :  "  quod  a  divina  ejus  indulgenUa 

law. — Javolenus      sajs :     "  Beneficium  proficiseator." — Digest^  lib.  L  tit.  iv.  do 

uaperatoris  quam  plenissime  interpre-  Constit.  Princ.  leg.  8. 
tari  debemuB ;"  and  he  gives  this  reason 
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■ooc  n.    ticular  instance,  where  we  cannot  take  advantage  of  the  per- 
?E1I-  iEIH:  mission  without  violating  a  positive  duty. 
}  313.   9d        2.  In  the  same  manner,  the  law  or  treaty  which  permiti^ 
Bui9.  otAght  to  give  way  to  the  law  or  treaty  which  forbids :  for  the 

prohibition  must  be  obeyed ;  and  what  was,  in  its  own  nature, 
or  in  general,  permitted,  must  not  be  attem).  ted  when  it  can- 
not be  done  without  contravening  a  prohibition :  the  permis- 
sion, in  that  case,  ceases  to  be  avaUable. 
i  314.  3d  8.  All  circumstances  being  otherwise  equal,  the  law  or  the 
^^^'  treaty  which  ordains^  gives  way  to  the  law  or  the  treaty  which 

forbids,  I  say,  ''all  circumstances  being  otherwise  equal;" 
for  many  other  reasons  may  occur,  which  will  authorise  the 
exception  being  made  to  the  prohibitory  law  or  treaty.  The 
rules  are  general ;  each  relates  to  an  abstract  idea,  and  shows 
what  follows  from  that  idea,  without  derogation  to  the  other 
rules.  Upon  this  footing,  it  is  evident  that,  in  general,  if  we 
cannot  obey  an  injunctive  law  without  violating  a  prohibitory 
one,  we  should  abstain  from  fulfilling  the  former :  for  the  pro- 
hibition is  absolute  in  itself,  whereas  erery  precept,  every 
injunction,  is  in  its  own  nature  conditional,  and  supposes  the 
power,  or  a  farourable  opportunity,  of  doing  what  is  pre- 
scribed. Now  when  that  cannot  be  accomplished  without 
contravening  a  prohibition,  the  opportunity  is  wanting,  and 
this  collision  of  laws  produces  a  moral  impossibility  of  acting; 
for  what  is  prescribed  in  general,  is  no  longer  so  in  the  case 
[  272  ]  where  it  cannot  be  done  without  committing  an  action  that 
is  forbidden.*  Upon  this  ground  rests  the  generally  received 
maxim  that  we  are  not  justifiable  in  employing  unlawful  means 
to  accomplish  a  laudable  end,-— as,  for  instance,  in  stealing 
with  a  view  to  give  alms.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  question 
here  regards  an  absolute  prohibition,  or  those  cases  to  which 
the  general  prohibition  is  truly  applicable,  and  therefore  equi- 
valent to  an  absolute  one :  there  are,  however,  many  prohi- 
bitions to  which  circumstances  form  an  exception.  Our  mean- 
ing will  be  better  explained  by  an  example.  It  is  expressly 
forbidden,  for  reasons  to  me  unknown,  to  pass  through  a  cer- 
tain place  under  any  pretence  whatsoever.  I  am  ordered  to 
carry  a  message ;  I  find  every  other  avenue  shut ;  I  there- 
fore turn  back  rather  than  take  my  passage  over  that  ground 
which  is  so  strictly  forbidden.  But  if  the  prohibition  to  pass 
be  only  a  general  one,  with  a  view  to  prevent  any  injury  being 
done  to  the  productions  of  the  soil,  it  is  easy  for  me  to  judge 
that  the  orders  with  which  I  am  charged  ought  to  form  an 
exception. 

As  to  what  relates  to  treaties,  we  are  not  obliged  to  ac- 
complish what  a  treaty  prescribes,  any  farther  than  we  have 

*  The  pribibitory  law  creates,  in  that    Tetat,   quasi   ezcepuone  qnadam,  cor- 
parttcalar  instanoe,  an  exception  to  the    rigere  videtar  illam  qnsB  jnbet"~Ci- 
ipjnnctave    law.       ''Deinde    utra    lex    cero,  de  Inret  tione,  lib    i.  145. 
Inbeaty  utra  vetet.    Nam  ssBpe  ea  qiUB 
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the  power.  No^,  we  have  not  a  power  to  do  Mhat  another  book  n. 
treaty  forbids :  wherefore,  in  case  of  collision,  an  exception  £Ef£L£T-".' 
is  made  to  the  injunctive  treaty,  and  the  prohibitory  treaty 
has  a  superior  claim  to  our  observance, — provided,  however, 
that  all  circumstances  be  in  other  respects  equal ;  for  it  will 
presently  appear,  for  instance,  that  a  subsequent  treaty  can- 
not derogate  from  a  prior  one  Concluded  with  another  state, 
nor  hinder  its  effect  directly  or  indirectly. 

4.  The  dates  of  laws  or  treaties  furnish  new  reasons  for  2  815.   4th 
establishing  the  exception  in  cases  of  collision.     If  the  coU  ^^^- 
li9wn  happen  between  two  affirmative  lawe,  or  two  affirmative 
treaties  concluded  between  the  same  persons  or  the  same  states^ 

that  which  is  of  more  recent  date  claims  a  preference  over 
the  older  one :  for  it  is  evident,  that  since  both  laws  or  both 
treaties  have  emanated  from  the  same  power,  the  subsequent 
act  was  capable  of  derogating  from  the  former.  But  still  this 
is  on  the  supposition  of  circumstances  being  in. other  respects 
equal. — If  there  be  a  collision  between  two  treaties  made  with 
two  different  powers^  the  more  ancient  claims  the  preference : 
for  no  engagement  of  a  contrary  tenor  could  be  contracted 
in  the  subsequent  treaty ;  and  if  this  latter  be  found,  in  any 
case,  incompatible  with  that  of  more  ancient  date,  its  execu- 
tion is  considered  as  impossible,  because  the  person  promis-* 
ing  had  not  the  power  of  acting  contrary  to  his  antecedent 
engagements. 

5.  Of  two  laws  or  two  conventions^  we  ought  {all  other  cir-  {  sie.   5Ui 
aumstan>ces  being  eqtuzt)  to  prefer  the  one  which  is  less  general^  Rule. 
and  which  approaches  nearer  to  the  point  in  question :  be- 
cause special  matter  admits  of  fewer  exceptions  than  that  [  273  ] 
which  is  general;  it  is  enjoined  with  greater  precision,  and 
appears  to  have  been  more  pointedly  intended.     Let  us  make 

use  of  the  following  example  from  Puffendorf  :* — One  law 
forbids  us  to  appear  in  public  with  arms  on  holidays ;  another 
law  commands  us  to  turn  out  under  arms,  and  repair  to  our 
posts,  as  soon  as  we  hear  the  sound  of  the  alarm-bell.  The 
alarm  is  rung  on  a  holiday.  In  such  case  we  must  obey  the 
latter  of  the  two  laws,  which  creates  an  exception  to  the 
former. 

6.  What  will  not  admit  of  delay,  is  to  be  preferred  to  what  j  317.   0th 
mag  be  done  at  anqther  time.     For  this  is  the  mode  to  recon-  Rule, 
cile  every  thing,  and  fullBl  both  obligations ;  whereas,  if  we 

gave  the  preference  to  the  one  which  might  be  fulfilled  at  an- 
other time,  we  would  unnecessarily  reduce  ourselves  to  the 
alternative  of  failing  in  our  observance  of  the  other. 

7.  When  two  duties  stand  in  competition,  that  one  which  is  §  318.    rtb 
the  more  considerable,  the  more  praiseworthy,  and  productive  R^«« 

of  the  greater  utility,  is  entitled  to  the  preference.  This  rule 
has  n>  need  of  proof.     But  as  it  relates  to  duties  that  are 


*  Jos  Gent.  lib.  v.  cap.  zii.  {  23. 
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MOK  II.  etinally  in  our  power,  and,  as  it  were,  at  our  option,  we  should 
^^^£i3IIL  carefully  guard  against  the  erroneous  application  of  it  to  two 
duties  which  do  not  really  stand  in  competition,  but  of  which 
the  one  absolutely  precludes  the  other,— our  obligation  to 
fulfil  the  former  wholly  depriving  us  of  the  liberty  to  perform 
the  latter.  For  instance,  it  is  a  more  praiseworthy  deed  to 
defend  one  nation  against  an  unjust  aggressor,  than  to  assist 
another  in  an  offensive  war.  But,  if  the  latter  be  the  more 
ancient  ally,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  refuse  her  our  assist- 
ance and  give  it  to  the  former ;  for  we  stand  pre-engaged. 
There  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  any  competition  between  these 
two  duties :  they  do  not  lie  at  our  option :  the  prior  engage- 
ment renders  the  second  duty,  for  the  present,  impracticable. 
However,  if  there  were  question  of  preserving  a  new  ally  from 
certain  ruin,  and  that  the  more  ancient  ally  were  not  reduced 
to  the  same  extremity,  this  would  be  the  case  to  which  the 
foregoing  rule  should  be  applied. 

As  to  what  relate^  to  laws  in  particular,  the  preference  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  given  to  the  more  important  and  necessary 
ones;     This  is  the  grand  rule  to  be  observed  whenever  they 
are  found  to  clash  with  each  other ;  it  is, the  rule  which  claims 
the  greatest  attention,  and  is  therefore  placed  by  Cicero  at 
the  head  of  all  the  rules  he  lays  down  on  the  subject.*     It  is 
counteracting  the  general  aim  of  the  legislature,  and  the  great 
end  of  the  laws,  to  neglect  one  of  great  importance,  under 
f  274  ]  pretence  of  observing  another  which  is  less  necessary,  and  of 
inferior  consequence :  in  fact,  such  conduct  is  criminal ;  for, 
a  lesser  good,  if  it  exclude  a  greater,  assumes  the  nature  of 
an  evil. 
;  319.   Sih       8.  If  we  cannot  acquit  ourselves  at  the  same  time  of  two 
Rule.  things  promised  to  the  same  person^  it  rests  with  him  to  choose 

which  of  the  two  we  are  to  perform;  for  he  may  dispense  with 
the  other  on  this  particular  occasion ;  in  which  case  there  will 
no  longer  be  any  collision  of  duties.  But  if  we  cannot  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  his  willy  we  are  to  presume  that  the  more  im- 
portant one  is  his  choice  ;  and  we  should  of  course  give  that 
the  preference.  And,  in  case  of  doubt^  we  should  perform  the 
one  to  which  we  are  the  more  strongly  hound; — ^it  being  pre- 
sumable that  he  chose  to  bind  us  more  strongly  to  that  in 
which  he  is  more  deeply  interested. 
j^320.  9Ui  9,  Since  the  stronger  obligation  claims  a  preference  over 
the  weaker, — if  a  treaty  that  has  been  confirmed  by  an  oath 
happens  to  clash  with  another  treaty  that  has  not  been  sworn 
to, — all  circumstances  being  in  other  respects  eq^fuzl,  the  prefer- 
ence is  to  be  given  to  the  former;  because  the  oath  adds  a 

*  ''  Primum  igitnr  leges  oportet  oon-  luie^  aut  si  plures^  aut  quotquot  erunt, 

tendere,    considerando    uira    lex     ad  eonservari  non  possint  quia  dii>crepent 

majores,  hoc   est,  ad  atiliores,  ad  ho-  inter  se,  ea  maxime  oonservanda  put«- 

nestiores,  ac  magis  necessarias  res  per-  tar,  qusB  ad  maximas  res  pertine-t  vide< 

ttneat.    Ex  quo  oonfleitnr  ut»  si  leg(>^  atur."    Cicero,  ubi  supra. 
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new  force  to  the  obligation.     But  as  it  makes  no  change  in    book  n. 
the  nature  of  treaties  (§§  221,  &c.),  it  cannot,  for  instance,  f 5iEi.5IH: 
entitle  a  new  ally  to  a  preference  over  a  more  ancient  ally, 
whose  treaty  has  not  been  c<Hifirmed  by  an  oath. 

10.  For  the  same  reason,  and,  all  circumstances  being  in  i  321.  lOth 
other  respects  eqiuzl,  what  is  enjoined  under  a  penalty  claims  ^"*®« 
a  preference  over  that  which  is  not  enforced  by  one^ — and  what 
is  enjoined  under  a  greater  penalty^  over  that  which  is  enforced 
by  a  lesser;  for  the  penal  sanction  and  convention  give  addi- 
tional force  to  the  obligation :  they  prove  that  the  object  in 
question  was  more  earnestly  desired,"^  and  the  more  so  in  pro- 
portion as  the  penalty  is  more  or  less  severe. 

All  the  rules  contained  in  this  chapter  ought  to  be  com-  j  322.  Ge- 
bined  together,  and  the  interpretation  be  made  in  such  manner  ^"^"^  >•«- 
as  to  accord  with  them  all,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  ™*'*' "°  ^* 

.fit  D^ADDOr  Ol 

the  case.  When  these  rules  appear  to  clash,  they  reciprocally  observing  aU 
counterbalance  and  limit  each  other,  according  to  their  strength  the  preced- 
and  importance,  and  according  as  they  more  particularly  be-  ^e  ™i«8- 
long  to  the  case  in  question. 


CHAP.  xvin. 

OF  THE  MODE  OF  TERMINATING  DISPUTES  BETWEEN  NATIONS^  chap,  xvni. 

THE  disputes  that  arise  between  nations  or  their  rulers,  j  323.  Ge- 
originate  either  from  contested  rights  or  from  injuries  received.  nor»i  direo- 
A  nation  ought  to  preserve  the  rights  which  belong  to  her ;  ^*°^  ®"  ^^ 
and  the  care  of  her  own  safety  and  glory  forbids  her  to  sub-  "* 
mit  to  injuries.     But  in  fulfilling  the  duty  which  she  owes  to 
herself,  she  must  not  forget  her  duties  to  others.     These  two  [  275  ] 
views,  combined  together,  will  furnish  the  maxims  of  the  law 
of  nations  respecting  the  mode  of  terminating  disputes  be- 
tween different  states. 

What  we  have  said  in  Chap.  I.  IV.  and  V.  of  this  book,  §  324. 
dispenses  with  our  proving  here,  that  a  nation  ought  to  do  ^^®'y  ***- 
justice  to  all  others  with  respect  to  their  pretensions,  and  to  ^^^^^  ^^ 
remove  all  their  just  subjects  of  complaint.     She  is  therefore  giv©  satis- 
bound  to  render  to  each  nation  what  is  her  due, — to  leave  her  faction  re- 
in the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  her  rights, — to  repair  anyfP®**^°«  ***• 
damage  that  she  herself  may  have  caused,  or  any  injury  she^"*^°®™"^ 
may  have  done, — to  give  adequate  satisfaction  for  such  inju-  an^t\er. 
ries  as  cannot  be  repaired,  and  reasonable  security  against 
any  injury  which  she  has  given  cause  to  apprehend.     These 
are  so  many  maxims  evidently  dictated  by  that  justice  which 


*  Th}8  is  also  the  reason  which  Cicero    ea  [lex]  qnsB  diligentissime  sancla  est 
ipTes :  '  Nam  maxime  oonservanda  est    Cicero,  ubi  supra. 
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BOOK  CI.    nations  as  well  as  individuals  are,  by  the  law  of  nature,  bounH 
^f^!i3^™- to  observe. 

;  326.  How     Every  one  is  at  liberty  to  recede  from  his  right,  to  relin- 
natioDi!  may  quish  a  just  subject  of  complaint,  and  to  forget  an  injury. 

A^Sriffhta  ■""*  *^®  ^^^^^  ^^ *  nation  is  not,  in  this  respect,  so  free  as  a 
and  ju8t  private  individual.  The  latter  may  attend  solely  to  the  voicft 
o«»inpiaiDta.  of  generosity ;  and,  in  an  affair  which  concerns  none  but  him' 
self  alone,  he  may  indulge  in  the  pleasure  which  he  derives 
from  doing  good,  and  gratify  his  love. of  peace  and  quiet. 
The  representative  of  a  nation,  the  sovereign,  must  not  con- 
sult his  own  gratification,  or  suffer  himself  to  be  guided  by 
his  private  inclinations.  AH  his  actions  must  be  directed  to 
the  greatest  advantage  of  the  state,  combined  with  the  ge- 
neral interests  of  mankind,  from  which  it  is  inseparable.  It 
behooves  the  prince,  on  every  occasion,  wisely  to  consider  and 
firmly  to  execute,  whatever  is  most  salutary  to  the  state,  most 
conformable  to  the  duties  of  the  nation  towards  other  states, — 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  consult  justice,  equity,  humanity, 
sound  policy,  and  prudence.  The  rights  of  the  nation  are  a 
property  of  which  the  sovereign  is  only  the  trustee ;  and  he 
ought  not  to  dispose  of  them  in  any  other  manner  than  he 
has  reason  to  presume  the  nation  herself  would  dispose  of  them. 
And,  as  to  injuries,  it  is  often  laudable  in  a  citizen  generously 
to  pardon  them:  he  lives  under  the  protection  of  the  laws; 
the  magistrates  are  capable  of  defending  or  avenging  him 
against  those  ungrateful  or  unprincipled  wretches  whom  his 
indulgence  might  encourage  to  a  repetition  of  the  offence.  A 
nation  has  not  the  same  security :  it  is  seldom  safe  for  her  to 
overlook  or  forgive  an  injury,  unless  she  evidently  possess 
sufficient  power  to  crush  the  rash  aggressor  who  has  dartnl 
to  offend  her.  In  such  a  case,  indeed,  it  will  reflect  glory  on 
her  to  pardon  those  who  acknowledge  their  faults, — 

I    276  1  Paroere  Bnbjectifl,  et  debelliire  raperbos; 

The  daty     ^^^^  sbo  may  do  it  with  safety.     But  between  powers  that 
of  a  sovd-    are  nearly  equal,  the  endurance  of  an  injury  without  insist 
reign  of  an  jQg  qq  complete  Satisfaction  for  it,  is  almost  always  imputed 
Biatoto'in"**^  weakuess  or  cowardice,  and  seldom  fails  long  to  subject 
list  on  com-  ^bc  injured  party  to  further  wrongs  of  a  more  atrocious  nature, 
pensation     Why  do  WO  oftcu  SCO  the  very  reverse  of  this  conduct  pursued 
for  wrongs    \)y  thoso  who  faucy  themselves  possessed  of  souls  so  highly 
tohw sub-    ^xj^iij^^j  above  the  level  of  the  rest  of  mankind ?     Scarcely 
can  they  receive  concessions  sufficiently  humble  from  weaker 
states  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  offend  them ;  but  to 
those  whom  they  would  find  it  dangerous  to  punish,  they  be- 
have with  greater  moderation. 
)  826.  If  neither  of  the  nations  who  are  engaged   in  a  disputt 

***t©d  b"*   ^'^^'^'^s  proper  to  abandon  her  right  or  her  pretensions,  tho 
the  law  of    Contending  parties  ai  e,  by  the  law  of  nature,  which  recom 
Mfiire,  for   mends  peace,  concord,  and  charity,  bound  to  try  the  gentlest 
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methods  of  terminating  their  differences.     These  are — ^first,    book  n. 
an  amicable  accommodation.     Let  each  party  coolly  and  can-  ^^'['  ^^' 
didly  examine  the  subject  of  the  dispute,  and  do  justice  to  the  ^™^JJ^' 
other;  or  let  him  whose  right  is  too  uncertain,  voluntarily puteg. 
renounce  it.     There  are  even  occasions  when  it  may  be  pro- 1.  Amios- 
per  for  him  who  has  the  clearer  right,  to  renounce  it,  for  the  ^^^  *®^<»" 
sake  of  preserving  peace,— occasions,  which  it  is  the  part  of  ™^^*'^'** 
prudence  to  discover.     To  renounce  a  right  in  this  manner, 
is  not  abandoning  or  neglecting  it.     People  are  under  no 
obligation  to  you  for  what  you  abandon  :  but  you  gain  a  friend 
in  the  party  to  whom  you  amicably  yield  up  what  was  the     ^ 
subject  of  a  dispute. 

Compromise  is  a  second  method  of  bringing  disputes  to  a  ;  827.   2, 
peaceable  termination.     It  is  an  agreement,  by  which,  with-  Compro- 
out  precisely  deciding  on  the  justice  of  the  jarring  preten-  ™"*' 
sions,  the  parties  recede  on  both  sides,  and  determine  what 
share  each  shall  hare  of  the  thing  in  dispute,  or  agree  to  give 
it  entirely  to  one  of  the  claimants  on  condition  of  certain  in- 
demnifications granted  to  the  other. 

Mediation,  in  which  a  common  friend  interposes  his  good  j  328.  8. 
offices,  frequently  proves  efficacious  in  engaging  the  contend-  Mediation, 
ing  parties  to  meet  each  other  halfway, — to  come  to  a  good 
understanding, — ^to  enter  into  an  agreement  or  compromise 
respecting  their  rights,  and,  if  the  question  relates  to  an  in- 
jury, to  offer  and  accept  a  reasonable  satisfaction.  The  office 
of  mediator  requires  as  great  a  degree  of  integrity,  as  of  pru- 
dence and  address.  He  ought  to  observe  a  strict  impar- 
tiality ;  he  should  soften  the  reproaches  of  the  disputants,  calm 
their  resentments,  and  dispose  their  minds  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion. His  duty  is  to  favour  well-founded  claims,  and  to 
effect  the  restoration,  to  each  party,  of  what  belongs  to  him  : 
but  he  ought  not  scrupulously  to  insist  on  rigid  justice.  He 
is  a  conciliator,  and  not  a  judge :  his  business  is  to  procure 
peace  ;  and  he  ought  to  induce  him  who  has  right  on  his  side 
to  relax  Something  of  his  pretensions,  if  necessary,  with  a 
view  to  so  great  a  blessing. 

The  mediator  is  not  guarantee  for  the  treaty  which  he  has 
conducted,  unless  he  has  expressly  undertaken  to  guarantee 
it.  That  is  an  engagement  of  too  great  consequence  to  be  [  277  ] 
imposed  on  any  one,  without  his  own  consent  clearly  mani- 
festei.  At  present,  when  the  affairs  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  are  so  connected,  that  each  has  an  eye  on  what  passes 
between  those  who  are  the  most  distant,  mediation  is  a  mode 
of  conciliation  much  used.  Does  any  dispute  arise  ?  The 
friendly  powers,  those  who  are  afraid  of  seeing  the  flames 
of  war  kindled,  offer  their  mediation,  and  make  overtures  of 
peace  and  accommodation. 

When  sovereigns  cannot  agree  about  their  pretensions  and  ;  329.   4. 
are  nevertheless  desirous  of  preserving  or  restoring  peace,  Arbitration. 
they  sometimes  submit  the  decision  of  their  disputes  to  arbi« 
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BOOK  n.    trators  chosen  by  common  agreement.     When  once  the  con- 

CHAP.  xYiii.  lending  parties  have  entered  into  articles  of  arbitration,  they 

are  bound  to  abide  by  the  sentence  of  the  arbitrators.:   they 

have  engaged  to  do  this ;  and  the  faith  of  treaties  should  be 

religiously  observed. 

If,  however,  the  arbitrators,  by  pronouncing  a  sentence 
evidently  unjust  and  unreasonable,  should  forfeit  the  cha- 
racter with  which  they  were  invested,  their  judgment  would 
deserve  no  attention :  the  parties  had  appealed  to  it  only 
with  a  view  to  the  decision  of  doubtful  questions.  Suppose 
•*  a  board  of  arbitrators  should,  by  way  of  reparation  for  some 
offence,  condemn  a  sovereign  state  to  become  subject  to  the 
state  she  has  offended,  will  any  man  of  sense  assert  that  she 
is  bound  to  submit  to  such  decision  ?  If  the  injustice  is  of 
small  consequence,  it  should  be  borne  for  the  sake  of  peace , 
and  if  it  is  not  absolutely  evident,  we  ought  to  endure  it,  as 
an  evil  to  which  we  have  voluntarily  exposed  ourselves.  For 
if  it  were  necessafft'y  that  we  should  be  convinced  of  the  jus- 
tice of  a  sentence  before  we  would  submit  to  it,  it  would  be 
of  very  little  use  to  appoint  arbitrators. 

There  is  no  reason  to  apprehend,  that,  by  allowing  the 
parties  a  liberty  of  refusing  to  submit  to  a  manifestly  unjust 
and  unreasonable  sentence,  we  should  render  arbitration  use- 
less :  our  decision  is  by  no  means  repugnant  to  the  nature 
of  recognisances  or^  arbitration  articles.  There  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  the  affair,  except  in  case  of  the  parties  having 
signed  vague  and  unlimited  articles,  in  which  they  have  not 
precisely  specified  the  subject  of  the  dispute,  or  marked  the 
bounds  of  their  opposite  pretensions.  It  may  then  happen, 
as  in  the  example  just  alleged,  that  the  arbitrators  will  ex- 
ceed their  power,  and  pronounce  on  what  has  not  been  really 
submitted  to  their  decision.  Being  called  in  to  determine 
what  satisfaction  a  state  ought  to  make  for  an  offence,  they 
may  condemn  her  to  become  subject  to  the  state  she  has 
offended.  But  she  certainly  never  gave  them  so  extensive  a 
power ;  and  their  absurd  sentence  is  not  binding.  In  order 
to  obviate  all  difficulty,  and  cut  off  every  pretext  of  which 
fraud  might  make  a  handle,  it  is  necessary  that  the  arbitra- 
tion articles  should  precisely  specify  the  subject  in  dispute, 
the  restrictive  and  opposite  pretensions  of  the  parties,  the 
demands  of  the  one,  and  the  objections  of  the  other.  These 
constitute  the  whole  of  what  is  submitted  to  the  decision  of 
the  arbitrators ;  and  it  is  upon  these  points  alone  that  the 
[  278  ]  parties  promise  to  abide  by  their  judgment.  If,  then,  their 
sentence  be  confined  within  these  precise  bounds,  the  dispu- 
tants must  acquiesce  in  it.  Tliey  cannot  say  that  it  is  mani- 
festly unjust,  since  it  is  pronounced  on  a  question  which  they 
have  themselves  rendered  doubtful  by  the  disordance  of  their 
claims,  and  which  has  been  referred,  as  such,  to  the  decision 
of  the  arbitrators.     Before  they  can  pretend  to  evade  such 
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a  sentence,  they  should  prove,  by  incontestable  facts,  that  it    book  n. 
was  the  offspring  of  corruption  or  flagrant  partiality.  ^—'  '-"^ 

Arbitration  is  a  very  reasonable  mode,  and  one  that  is  per- 
fectly conformable  to  the  law  of  nature,  for  the  decision  of 
every  dispute  which  does  not  directly  interest  the  safety  of 
the  nation.  Though  the  claim  of  justice  may  be  mistaken 
by  the  arbitrators,  it  is  still  more  to  be  feared  that  it  will  be 
overpowered  in  an  appeal  to  the  sword.  The  Swiss  have  had 
the  precaution,  in  all  their  alliances  among  themselves,  and 
even  in  those  they  have  contracted  with  the  ^neighbouring 
powers,  to  agree  beforehand  on  the  manner  in  which  their 
disputes  were  to  be  submitted  to  arbitrators,  in  case  they 
could  not  adjust  them  in  an  amicable  manner.  (182)  This 
wise  precaution  has  not  a  little  contributed  to  maintain  the 
Helvetic  republic  in  that  flourishing  state  which  secures  her 
liberty,  and  renders  her  respectable  throughout  Europe. 

In  order  to.  put  in  practice  any  of  these  methods,  it  is  ne-|  330.  con 
cessary  to  speak  with  each  other,  and  to  confer  together.    Con-  ferences  anil 
ferences  and  congresses  are  therefore  a  mode  of  conciliation,  congreaaes. 
which  the  law  of  nature  recommends  to  nations,  as  well  cal- 
culated to  bring  their  differences  to  an  amicable  termination. 
Congresses  are  assemblies  of  plenipotentiaries  appointed  to 
find  out  means  of  conciliation,  and  to  discuss  and  adjust  the 
reciprocal  pretensions  of  the  contending  parties.     To  afford 
the  prospect  of  a  happy  issue  of  their  deliberations,  such 
meetings  should  be  formed  and  directed  by  a  sincere  desire 
of  peace  and  concord.     In  the  present  century,  Europe  has 
witnessed  two  general  congresses, — that  of  Cambray,*  and 
that  of  SoiBsons,t  both  tedious  farces  acted  on  the  political 
theatre,  in  which  the  principal  performers  were  less  desirous 
of  coming  to  an  accommodation  than  of  appearing  to  desire  it. 

In  order  at  present  ,to  ascertain  in  what  manner  and  how  §  331.    Du. 
far  a  nation  is  bound  to  resort  or  accede  to  these  various  tinction  to 
modes  of  accommodation,  and  which  of  them  she  ought  to^*™*^*!**" 
prefer,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  distinguish  ^^^^  ^^^ ' 
between  cases  that  are  evident,  and  those  that  are  doubtful,  donbtfui 
Does  the  question  relate  to  a  right  that  is  clear,  certain,  and  cases. 
incontestable  ?    A  sovereign,  if  he  possesses  sufficient  strength, 
may  peremptorily  prosecute  and  defend  that  right,  without  ex- 
posing it  to  the  doubtful  issue  of  an  arbitration.  Shall  he  submit 
to  negotiate  and  compound  for  a  thing  that  evidently  belongs 
to  him,  and  which  is  disputed  without  the  least  shadow  of  jus-  [  279  ] 
tice  ?     Much  less  will  he  subject  it  to  arbitration.     But  he 
ought  not  to  neglect  those  methods  of  caneiliattony  which, 


(132)  The  stipalatioDs  between  pri-  parties  as  obligatory,  m  point  of  honour, 

rate  partners  and  others  in  anticipation  to  endeavonr  to  arbitrate  the  existing 

of  mere  possible  disputes  is  analogous,  dispute. — C. 

and  though  not  legally  binding,  yet,  in  *  In  1724. 

practice,  in  cose  of  differences,  the  mere  f  In  1728. 

itipalatioB  is  usually  oonaidered  by  the  ^ 
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BOOK  n.  irithout  endangering  his  own  right,*  may  induce  his  opponent 
c«AP.  xvin  ^^  listen  to  reason, — such  as  mediation  and  conference$.  Na- 
ture gives  us  no  right  to  have  recourse  to  forcible  means, 
except  where  gentle  and  pacific  methods  prove  ineffectual.  It 
is  not  permitted  to  be  so  inflexible  in  uncertain  and  doubtful 
questions.  Who  will  dare  to  insist  that  another  shall  imme- 
diately, and  without  examination,  relinquish  to  him  a  dis- 
putable right  ?  This  would  be  a  means  of  rendering  wars 
perpetual  and  inevitable.  Both  the  contending  parties  may 
be  equally  convinced  of  the  justice  of  their  claims :  why, 
therefore,  should  either  yield  to  the  other  7  In  such  a  case, 
they  can  only  demand  an  examination  of  the  question,  pro- 
pose  a  conference  or  an  arbitration,  or  offer  to  settle  the  point 
by  articles  of  agreement. 
I  332.  Of  In  the  disputes  that  arise  between  sovereigns,  it  is  more- 
ementud  over  neccssary  to  make  a  proper  distinction  between  essential 
rights,  and  fig^ts  and  rights  of  inferior  importance:  for, . according  to 
taTOTUiiicer  *^®  difference  in  <he  two  cases,  a  different  line  of  conduct  is 
to  be  pursued.  A  nation  is  under  many  obligations  of  duty 
towards  herself,  towards  other  nations,  and  towards  the  great 
society  of  mankind.  We  know  that  the  duties  we  owe  to 
ourselves  are,  generally  speaking,  paramount  to  those  we  owe 
to  others ;  but  this  is  to  be  Understood  only  of  such  duties  as 
bear  some  proportion  to  each  other.  We  cannot  refuse,  in 
some  degree,  to  forget  ourselves  with  respect  to  interests  that 
are  not  essential,  and  to  make  some  sacrifices,  in  order  to 
assist  other  persons,  and  especially  for  the  greater  benefit  of 
human  society :  and  let  us  even  remark,  that  we  are  invited 
by  our  own  advantage,  by  our  own  safety,  to  make  these  ge- 
nerous sacrifices ;  for  the  private  good  of  each  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  general  happiness.  What  idea  should  we 
entertain  of  a  prince  or  a  nation  who  would  refuse  to  give  up 
the  smallest  advantage  for  the  sake  of  procuring  to  the  world 
the  inestimable  blessings  of  peace  ?  Every  power  therefore 
otres  this  respect  to  the  happiness  of  human  society,  to  show 
himself  open  to  every  mode  of  conciliation,  in  questions  re- 
lating to  interests  which  are  neither  essential  nor  of  great 
importance.  If  he  exposes  himself  to  the  loss  of  something 
by  an  accommodation,  by  a  compromise,  or  by  an  arbitration, 
he  ought  to  be  sensible  what  are  the  dangers,  the  evils,  the 
calamities  of  war,  and  to  consider  that  peace  is  well  worth  a 
small  sacrifice. 

But  if  any  one  would  rob  a  nation  of  one  of  her  essential 
rights,  or  a  right  without  which  she  could  not  hope  to  support 
her  national  existence, — ^if  an  ambitious  neighbour  threatens 
[  280  ]  the  liberty  of  a  republic, — ^if  he  attempts  to  subjugate  and 
enslave  her, — she  will  take  counsel  only  from  her  own  cou- 
rage. She  will  not  even  attempt  the  mode  of  conferences  on 
so  odious  a  pretension ;  she  will,  in  such  a  quarrel,  exert  her 
utmost  efforts,  exhaust  every  resource,  and  gloriously  lavish 
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her  blood  to  the  last  drop  if  necessary.     To  liflter.  to  the    book  n. 
smallest  proposition,  is  putting  every  thing  to  the  risk.     On  chap,  tyiw 
%xich  an  occasion  she  may  truly  say—- 

t 

Una  sains nullam  sperare  salntem : 

and  if  fortune  prove  unfavourable,  a  free  people  will  prefer 
death  to  servitude.  What  would  have  become  of  Rome,  had 
she  listened  to  timid  counsels,  when  Hannibal  was  encamped 
before  her  walls  ?  The  Swiss,  ever  so  ready  to  embrace  pacific 
measures  or  submit  to  legal  decisions  in  disputes  respecting 
less  essential  points,  have  uniformly  spumed  at  all  idea  of 
compromise  with  those  who  harboured  designs  against  their 
liberty.  They  even  refused  on  such  occasions  to  submit  their 
disputes  to  arbitration,  or  to  the  judgment  of  the  emperors.* 

In  doubtful  caiMes  which  do  not  involve  essential  points, ;  333.  How 
if  one  of  the  parties  will  not  accede  either  to  a  conference,  ^®  acquire 
an  accommodation,  a  compromise,  or  an  arbitration,  the  other  ^^^?^  ^ 
has  only  the  last  resource  for  the  defence  of  himself  and  his  course  to 
rights, — an  appeal  to  the  sword ;  and  he  has  justice  on  his  foro«  in  a 
side  in  taking  up  arms  against  so  untractable  an  adversary,  donbtftii 
For,  in  a  doubtful  cause,  we  can  only  demand  all  the  reason- 
able methods  of  elucidating  the  question,  and  of  deciding  or 
accommodating  the  dispute  (§  331). 

But  let  us  never  lose  sight  of  what  a  nation  owes  to  her ;  384.   and 
own  security,  nor  of  that  prudence  by  which  she  ought  con-  ^^^^  ^^' 
stantly  to  be  directed.     To  authorize  her  to  have  recourse  to^^'*^™^ 
arms,  it  is  not  always  necessary  that  every  conciliatory  mea-  measam. 
sure  be  first  expressly  rejected :  it  is  sufficient  that  she  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  enemy  would  not  enter  into 
those  measures  with  wneerity^ — ^that  they  could  not  be  brought 
to  terminate  in  a  happy  result,— and  that  the  intervenmg 
delay  would  only  expose  her  to  a  greater  danger  of  beinff  over- 
powered.    This  maxim  is  incontestable;  but  its  application 
in  practice  is  very  delicate.     A  sovereign  who  would  not  be 
considered  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace,  will  not  be  in- 
duced abruptly  to  attack  him  who  has  not  refused  to  accede 
to  pacific  measures,  unless  he  be  able  to  justify  his  conduct 
in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind^  by  proving  that  he  has  reason  to 
consider  those  peaceable  appearances  as  an  artifice  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  amusing  him,  and  taking  him  by  surprise* 
To  make  his  bare  suspicions  serve  as  sufficient  authority  for 
such  a  step,  would  be  sapping  every  foundation,  on  which 
rests  the  security  of  nations. 

The  faith  of  one  nation  has,  ever  been  suspected  by  an. 

*  When,  in  the  year  1355,  thej  sub-  should  not  touch  the  liberty  of  those 

mitted  their  differences  with  the  dukes  countries,  nor  their  alliance  with   the 

of  Austria,  in  relation  to  the  countries  other  cantons.    Tschudi,  p.  429,  Ac— * 

of  Zug  and  Qlaris,  to  the  arbitration  Stettler,  p.  77. — History  of  the  Helretie 

of  Charles  IV.,  it  was  not  without  this  Confederacy,  by  De  WatteTille»  book  ir. 

preUminaiy  condition,  that  the  emperor  at  the  beginning. 
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BOOK  IT.  other,  and  sad  experience  but  too  plainly  proved  that  this  dis- 
fffu'.  xvm. ^j.yg^  jg  jj^^  ill-founded.  Independence  and  impunity  are  a 
g  335.  Vo-  touchstone  *  that  discovers  the  alloy  of  the  human  heart :  the 
luntary  law  private  individual  assumes  the  character  of  candour  and  pro- 
"n  thfs^sub  y '  *°^'  '^  default  of  the  reality,  his  dependence  frequently 
1^^^,  obliges  him  to  exhibit  in  his  conduct  at  least  the  appearance 

[  281  ]  ^f  those  virtues.  The  great  man,  who  is  independent,  boasts 
still  more  of  them  in  his  discourse ;  but  as  soon  as  he  finds 
himself  possessed  of  superior  strength,  he  scarcely  endeavours 
to  save  appearances,  unless  his  heart  be  moulded  of  materials 
which,  unfortunately,  are  very  rare  indeed :  and,  if  powerful 
interest  intervene,  he  will  give  himself  a  latitude  in  the  pur- 
suit of  measures  that  would  cover  a  private  person  with  shame 
and  infamy.  When,  therefore,  a  nation  pretends  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  for  her  to  attempt  pacific  measures,  she  can  find 
abundance  of  pretexts  to  give  a  colour  of  justice  to  her  pre- 
cipitation in  having  recourse  to  arms.  And  as,  in  virtue  of 
the  natural  liberty  of  nations,  each  one  is  free  to  judge  in  her 
own  conscience  how  she  ought  to  act,  and  has  a  right  to  make 
her  own  judgment  the  sole  guide  of  her  conduct  with  respect 
to  her  duties  in  every  thing  that  is  not  determined  by  the 
perf^  rights  of  another  (Prelim.  §  20),  it  belongs  to  each 
nation  to  judge  whether  her  situation  will  admit  of  pacific 
measures,  before  she  has  recourse  to  arms.  Now,  as  the  vo- 
luntary law  of  nations  ordains,  that,'  for  these  reasons,  we 
should  esteem  lawful  whatever  a  nation  thinks  proper  to  do 
in  virtue  of  her  natural  liberty  (Prelim.  §  21),  by  that  same 
voluntary  law,  nations  are  bound  to  consider  as  lawful  the 
conduct  of  that  power  who  suddenly  takes  up  arms  in  a  doubt- 
ful cause,  and  attempts  to  force  his  enemy  to  come  to  terms, 
without  having  previously  tried  pacific  measures.  Louis  XIY. 
was  in  the  heart  of  the  Netherlands  before  it  was  known  in 
Spain  that  he  laid  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  a  part  of  those 
rich  provinces  in  right  of  the  queen  his  wife.  The  king 
of  Prussia,  in  1741,  published  his  manifesto  in  Silesia,  at  the 
head  of  sixty  thousand  men.  Those  princes  might  have  wise 
and  just  reasons  for  acting  thus :  and  this  is  sufficient  at  the 
tribunal  of  the  voluntary  law  of  nations.  But  a  thing  which 
that  law  tolerates  through  necessity,  may  be  found  very  un- 

i'ust  in  itself:  and  a  prince  who  puts  it  in  practice  may  render 
imself  very  guilty  in  the  sight  of  his  own  conscience,  and 
very  unjust  towards  him  whom  he  attacks,  though  he  is  not 
accountable  for  it  to  other  nations,  as  he  cannot  be  accused 
of  violating  the  general  rules  which  they  are  bound  to  observe 
towards  each  other.  But  if  he  abuses  this  liberty,  he  gives 
all  nations  cause  to  hate  and  suspect  him ;  he  authorizes  them 
to  confederate  against  him ;  and  thus,  while  he  thinks  he  is  pro- 
moting his  interests,  he  sometimes  irretrievably  ruins  them. 
A  sovereign  ought,  in  all  his  quarrels,  to  entertain  a  sin 
cere  desire  of  rendering  justice  and  preserving  peace.     He 
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18  bound,  before  he  take  up  arms,  and  also  after  having  taken    book  n. 
them  up,  to  offer  equitable  conditions ;  and  then  alone  he  ?"^'''  '7'°* 
is  justifiable  in  appealing  to  the  sword  against  an  obstinate  ^  ^^f- 
enemy  whc  refuses  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  justice  or  equity.    ^"\*J^*^*® 

T^  •     ^1      t      •  <•     1  11  "^       1  •       •    1  ^     n      conditions  to 

It  IS  the  business  of  the  appellant  to  prove  his  right ;  for  be  offered. 
he  ought  to  show  a  good  foundation  for  demanding  a  thing  [  282  ] 
which  he  does  not  possess.     He  must  have  a  title :  and  peo-  §  337.   Pos. 
pie  are  not  obliged  to  respect  that  title  any  farther  than  he  «f wo«^» 
shows  its  validity.      The  possessor   may  therefore  remain  "*\\1", 

o^-ii  i»i^ii         1-        '^     •  1-        I        !•    doubtful 

in  possession  till  proof  be  adduced  to  convince  him  that  his 
possession  is  unjust.  As  long  as  that  remains  undone,  he 
has  a  right  to  maintain  himself  in  it,  and  even  to  recover  it 
by  force,  if  he  has  been  despoiled  of  it.  Colisequently  it  is 
not  allowable  to  take  up  arms  in  order  to  obtain  possession 
of  a  thing  to  which  the  claimant  has  but  an  uncertain  or 
doubtful  right.  He  is  only  justifiable  in  compelling  the  pos- 
sessor, by  force  of  arms  if  necessary,  to  come  to  a  discussion 
of  the  question,  to  accede  to  some  reasonable  mode  of  deci- 
sion or  accommodation,  or,  finally,  to  settle  the  point  by  arti- 
cles of  agreement  upon  an  equitable  footing  (§  338). 

If  the  subject  of  the  dispute  be  an  injury  received,  the  j  338.  How 
offended  party  ought  to  follow  the  rules  we  have  just  esta-  reparation  o( 
blished.  His  own  advantage,  and  that  of  human  society,  ""Jl^^y  *■ 
require,  that,  previous  to  taking  up  arms,  he  should  try  every  '^^^  *" 
pacific  mode  of  obtaining  either  a  reparation  of  the  injury, 
or  a  just  satisfaction,  unless  there  be  substantial  reasons  to 
dispense  with  his  recurrence  to  such  measures  (§  334).  This 
moderation,  this  circumspection,  is  the  more  becoming,  and 
in  general  even  indispensable,  as  the  action  which  we  look 
upon  as  an  injury  does  not  always  proceed  from  a  design  to 
offend  us,  and  is  sometimes  rather  a  mistake  than  an  act  of 
malice.  It  even  frequently  happens  that  the  injury  is  done 
by  inferioi:  persons,  without  their  sovereign  having  any  share 
in  it :  and  on  these  occasions  it  is  natural  to  presume  that  he 
will  not  refuse  us  a  just  satisfaction.  When  some  petty  offi- 
cers, not  long  since,  violated  the  territory  of  Savoy  in  order 
to  carry  off  from  thence  a  noted  smuggling  chief,  the  King 
of  Sardinia  caused  his  complaints  to  be  laid  before  the  court 
of  France ;  and  Louis  XY.  thought  it  no  derogation  to  his 
greatness  to  send  an  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Turin  to 
give  satisfaction  for  that  violence.  Thus  an  affair  of  so  deli- 
cate a  nature  was  terminated  in  a  manner  equally  honour- 
able to  the  two  kings. 

When  a  nation  cannot  obtain  justice,  whether  for  a  wrong  ;  339.  R« 
or  an  injury,  she  has  a  right  to  do  herself  justice.  But  be-  t«l»»t»on. 
fore  she  declares  war  (of  which  we  shall  treat  in  the  follow- 
ing book),  there  are  various  methods  practised  among  nations, 
which  remain  to  be  treated  of  here.  Among  those  methods 
of  obtaining  satisfaction,  has  been  reckonecrwhat  is  called 
the  law  of  retaliation,  according  to  which  w^  make  another 
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BOOK  71.    suffer  precisely  as  much  evil  as  he  has  done.    Many  have 
oHAP.  ^^Jg: extolled  that  law,  as  being  founded  in  the  strictest  justice: — 
and  can  we  be  surprised  at  their  having  proposed  it  to  princes, 
[  288  ]  since  they  have  presumed  to  make  it  a  rule  even  for  the  deity 
himself?     The  ancients  called  it  the  law  of  Bhadamanthus. 
The  idea  is  wholly  derived  from  the  obscure  and  faleTe  notion 
which  represents  evil  as  essentially  and  in  its  own  nature  wor- 
thy of  punishment.     We  have  shown  above  fBook  L  §  169), 
what  is  the  true  origin  of  the  right  of  punishing  ;*  whence 
we  have  deduced  the  true  and  just  proportion  of  penalties 
(Book  I.  §  171).    Let  us  say,  then,  that  a  nation  may  punish 
another  which  has  done  her  an  injury,  as  we   have  shown 
above  (see  Chap.  lY.  and  YI.  of  this  book),  if  the  latter  re- 
fuses to  give  her  a  just  satisfaction :  but  she  has  not  a  right 
to  extend  the  penalty  beyond  what  her  own  safety  requires. 
Retaliatiany  which  is  unjust  between  private  persons^  would 
be  much  more  so  between  nations,,  because  it  would^  in  the  lat- 
ter cMe,  be  difficuU  to  make  the  punishment  faU  on  those  who 
had  done  the  injury.     What  right  have  you  to  cut  off  the 
nose  and  ears  of  the  ambassador  of  a  barbarian  who  had 
treated  your  ambassador  in  that  manner?     Ab  to  those  repri- 
sals in  time  of  war  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  retalia- 
tion, they  are  justified  on  other  principles ;   and  we  shall 
speak  of  them  in  their  proper  place.     The  only  truth  in  this 
idea  of  retaliation  is,  that,  all  circumstances  being  in  other 
respects  equal,  the  punishment  ought  to  bear  some  proportion 
to  the  evil  for  which  we  mean  to  inflict  it, — the  very  object 
and  foundation  of  punishment  requiring  thus  much. 
{ 340.   Va-      It  is  not  always  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  in 
riouB  modea  order  to  punish  a  nation.     The  offended  party  may,  by  way 
fai/withoot  ^^  punishment,  deprive  her  of  the  privileges  she  enjoyed  in 
haring  re-    his  dominions, — seize  on  some  of  her  property,  if  he  has  an 
oonne  to     opportunity, — and  detain  it  till  she  has  given  him  sufficient 
•™^  satisfaction. 

}  341.   Re-     When  a  sovereign  is  not  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 

tortioiL       }iig  subjects  are  treated  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  another 

nation,  he  is  at  liberty  to  declare  that  he  will  treat  the  sub- 

i'ects  of  that  nation  in  the  same  manner  as  his  are  treated. 
!his  is  what  is  called  retortion.  There  is  nothing  in  this, 
but  what  is  conformable  to  justice  and  sound  policy.  No  one 
can  complain  on  receiving  the  same  treatment  which  he  gives 
to  others.  Thus  the  king  of  Poland,  elector  of  Saxony,  en* 
forces  the  law  of  escheatage  only  against  the  subjects  of  those 
princes  who  make  the  Saxons  liable  to  it.  The  retortion  may 
also  take  place  with  respect  to  certain  regulations,  of  which 
we  have  no  right  to  complain,  and  which  we  are  even  obliged 
to  approve,  though  it  is  proper  to  guard  against  their  effect 

*  <'NuD,  at  Pla#  ai^  n«mo  prndens  punit  quia  peocatum  e8l»  sed,  ne  p«ooe. 
tur."    Seneoa,  de  Ira. 
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by  imitating  them.     Such  are  the  orders  relating  to  the  im-    book  n. 
portation  or  exportation  of  certain  commodities  or  merchan-?"^'*'  '^'' 
dise.     On  the  other  hand,  circumstances  frequently  forbid  us 
to  have  recourse  to  retortion.     In  this  respect,  each  nation  ^ 

may  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  her  own  prudence. 

Keprisals  are  used  between  nation  and  nation  in  order  to  do  {  Sis.  R»- 
themselves  justice  when  they  cannot  otherwise  obtain  it,  (188)  p'^'*^* 
If  a  nation  has  taken  possession  of  what  belongs  to  another, — 
if  she  refuses  to  pay  a  debt,  to  repair  an  injury,  or  to  give 
adequate  satisfaction  for  it, — ^the  latter  may  seize  something  [  284  ] 
belonging  to  the  former,  and  apply  it  to  her  own  advantage 
tiU  she  obtains  payment  of  what  is  due  to  her,  together  with 
interest  and  damages,  or  keep  it  as  a  pledge  till  she  has  re- 
ceived ample  satisfaction.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  rather  a 
stoppage  or  a  seizure,  than  reprisals :  but  they  are  frequently 
confounded  in  common  language.  The  effects  thus  seized  on 
are  preserved  while  there  is  any  hope  of  obtaining  satisfac- 
tion or  justice.  As  soon  as  that  hope  disappears,  they  are 
confiscated,  and  then  the  reprisals  are  accomplished.  If  the 
two  nations,  upon  this  ground  of  quarrel,  come  to  an  open 
rupture,  satisfaction  is  considered  as  refused  from  the  mo- 
ment that  war  is  declared  or  hostilities  commenced ;  and  then 
also  the  effects  seized  may  be  confiscated. 

It  is  only  upon  evidently  just  grounds,  or  for  a  well-ascer- 1 3*3-  Wbat 
tained  and  undeniable  debt,  that  the  law  of  nations  allows  ^sJ^^'J'^^ 
to  make  reprisals.     For  he  who  advances  a  doubtful  preten-  4^^^  i^,,, . 
sion,  cannot  in  the  first  instance  demand  any  thing  more  than  fni. 
an  equitable  examination  of  his  right.     In  the  next  place, 
before  he  proceed  to  such  extremities,  he  should  be  able  to 
show  that  he  has  ineffectually  demanded  justice,  or  at  least 
that  he  has  every  reason  to  think  it  would  be  in  vain  for  him 
to  demand  it.     Then  alone  does  it  become  lawful  for  him  to 
take  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  do  himself  justice.    It 
would  be  too  inconsistent  with  the  peace,  the  repose,  and  the 
safety  of  nations,  with  their  mutual  commerce,  and  the  duties 
which  bind  them  to  each  other,  that  each  one  should  be  author- 
ized to  have  immediate  recourse  to  violent  measures,  without 
knowing  whether  there  exist  on  the  other  side  a  disposition  to 
do  her  justice,  or  to  refuse  it. 

But,  in  order  perfectly  to  understand  this  article,  it  must 
be  observed,  that  if,  in  a  disputable  case,  our  adversary  either 
refuses  to  pursue,  or  artfully  evades  the  necessary  steps  for 
bringing  the  matter  to  the  proof, — if  he  does  not  candidly 
and  sincerely  accede  to  some  pacific  mode  of  terminating  the 
dispute,— especially  if  he  is  foremost  in  adopting  violent  mea- 
sures,— ^he  gives  justice  to  our  cause  which  before  was  proble- 
matical:  we  may  then  have  recourse  to  reprisals,  or  the 

(183)  See  ftirther,  as  to  reprisals  and    thereon,  1  Chit^s  Commeroial  Law, 
litlen  of  marane,  and  English  dMistoas    41$— i28.— 0. 
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BOOK  n.    seizure  of  his  effects,  in  order  to  compel  him  to  embrace  the 
CHAP,  xvm.  jng|;iiQ(jg  Qf  conciliation  which  the  law  of  nature  prescribes. 
This  is  the  last  remaining  effort  previous  to  a  commencement 
of  open  hostilities. 
^  344.  Upon      We  have  observed  above  (§  81),  that  the  wealth  of  the  cW 
what  effecu  gens  constitutes  a  part  of  the  aggregate  wealth  of  a  nation, — 
mUo^nu)  *'^**'  between  state  and  state,  the  private  property  of  the 
^   ^'         members  is  considered  as  belonging  to  the  body,  and  is  an- 
swerable for  the  debts  of  that  body  (§  82) :  (134)  whence  it 
follows,  that  in  reprisals  we  seize  on  the  property  of  the  sub- 
ject just  as  we  would  on   that  of  the  state  or  sovereign. 
Every  thing  that  belongs  to  the  nation  is  subject  to  reprisids, 
whenever  it  can  be  seized,  provided  it  be  not  a  deposit  in- 
trusted to  the  public  faith.     As  it  is  only  in  consequence  o: 
that  confidence  which  the  proprietor  has  placed  in  our  good- 
[  285  ]  faith,  that  we  happen  to  have  such  deposit  in  our  hands,  it 
ought  to  be  respected,  even  in  case  of  open  war.     Such  is 
the  conduct  observed  in  France,  England,  and   elsewhere, 
with  respect  to  the  money  which  foreigners  have  placed  in 
thepublic  funds. 
2  345.   The      He  who  makcs  reprisals  against  a  nation  on  the  property 
state  ought  ^f  j|jg  members  indiscriminately,  cannot  be  taxed  with  seising 
aatTSoae     *^®  property  of  an  innocent  person  for  the  debt  of  another : 
who  foifer    for.  in  this  case,  the  sovereign  is  to  compensate  those  of  his 
by  reijwiBais.  subjects  On  whom  the  reprisals  fall ;  it  is  a  debt  of  the  state 
or  nation,  of  which  each  citizen  ought  only  to  pay  his  quota.* 
{ 34f .   The      It  is  Only  between  state  and  state  that  all  the  property 
MvereigD     ^f  ^^  individuals  is  considered  as  belonging  to  the  nation. 
a  one  can     goy^reigns  transact  their  affairs  between  themselves;  they 

(134)  The  ancient  law  of  nations  payment  is  stupetuUd  during  the  war, 
perhaps  wae  so;  Attomey-Oeneral  T.  and  rerires  again  on  the  return  of 
Weedetif  Parke's  Rep.  267*;  hat  see  peace.  1  Rob.  Rep.  196 ;  2  Rob.  Rep. 
post,  book  iiL  chap.  y.  {  77,  p.  323,  as  200.  Ex  parte  BoHttwMker,  13  Vea.  J. 
to  the  change  in  practice.  See  Air-  71.  Furlado  y.  Rodger;  3  Boa.  k  PoL 
ther,  Ohitty's  Commercial  Law,  421,  191.  Antoine  t.  Iforetkendf  6  Taunt 
428,  426.  {The  right  is  undoubted.  239.  Brandon  y.  Curling,  4  East,  410. 
The  Emuloue,  1  GalL  Rep.  676— eee  Emerigon,  yol.  1,  p.  667.  Marion's  L. 
the  authorities,  American  and  Foreign,  N.  277.  {It  is  the  modem  tuagt,  but 
eited  by  Story,  J.,  and  his  remarks  on  it  does  not  constitute  a  rw/e.  Brovm  y. 
the  opinion  of  VatteL]  But  such  an-  The  United  Statee,  8  Cranch,  110. ( 
cient  law  of  nations,  with  respect  to  See  farther,  Wo{f  v.  Oxholm,  6  Maole 
confiscation  and  reprisals,  has  in  more  A  Selw.  02,  where  an  ordinance  in 
modem  times  been  greatly  relaxed,  and  Denmark  for  confiscating  private  debts 
indeed  treaties  usually  proride  that,  in  and  property  was  held  illegal  and  in- 
case of  war,  the   property  of  private  valid. — C. 

individuals  of  each  state  shall  be  pro-  *  On  the  subject  of  reprisala,  it  is 

tected,  and  ample  Ume   for  their  re-  necessary  to    observe,   that   when  we 

moval  be  allowed.    But  independently  adopt  that  expedient,  as  being  a  genUer 

of  such  express  treaties,  and  by  the  ge-  mode  of  proceeding  than  that  of  war. 

neral  modem  law  of  nations,  the  right  the  reprisals  ought  not  to  bo  genera^ 

to  debts  and  choses  in  actions  is  not  The   grand   pensionary  De  Witt  very 

forfeited  by  way  of  reprisal  or  other-  properly  remarked,  **1  do  not  see  any 

wise  on  the  breaking  out  of  war,  but  diflerence  between  gemenU  reprisals  and 

merely  the  <^ir.ody  or  right  to  enforce  open  war." 
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carry  on  business  with  each  other  directly,  and  can  only    book  n. 
consider  a  foreign  nation  as  a  society  of  men  who  have  but  one  ^^^'  ^— 
common  interest.     It  belongs  therefore  to  sovereigns  alone  **"**"' "P*** 
to  make  and  order  reprisals  on  the  footing  we  have  just  de-**^ 
scribed.     Besides,  this  violent  measure  approaches  very  near 
to  an  open  rupture,  and  is  frequently  followed  by  one.     It  is, 
therefore,  an  affair  of  too  serious  a  nature  to  be  left  to  the 
discretion  -of  private  individuals.     And  accordingly  we  see, 
that  in  every  civilized  state,  a  subject  who  thinks  himself 
injured  by  a  foreign  nation,  has  recourse  to  his  sovereign,  in  L«tten  of 
order  to  obtain  permission  to  make  reprisals.     This  is  what'"'^^^ 
the  French  call  applying  for  letters  of  marque.  (fSS)  ^^^^' 

We  mfty  make  reprisals  against  a  nation  not  only  for  the} 847.   Be. 
actions  of  the  sovereign,  but  also  for  those  of  his  subjects :  P"*^ 
and  this  may  take  place  when  the  state  or  the  sovereign  par-  ^^^f^ 
ticipates  in  the  act  of  his  subject,  and  takes  it  upon  himself,  actions  of 
which  he  may  do  in  several  ways,  as  we  have  shown  in  Chap,  its  rabjeota, 
VI.  of  this  Book.  «»d  in  f». 

In  the  same   manner  the  sovereign  demands  justice,  ^^'^'JJ^*^*' 
makes  reprisals,  not  only  for  his  own  concerns,  but  also  for  gai^eots. 
those  of  his  subjects,  whom  he  is  bound  to  protect,  and  whose 
cause  is  that  of  the  nation. 

But  to  grant  reprisals  against  a  nation  in  favour  of  fo-  j  34S.  But 
reisners,  is  to  set  himself  up  as  a  judge  between  that  nation  ^^^  '^^ 
ana  those  foreigners ;  which  no  sovereign  has  a  right  to  do.  J*^**."'  '^^ 
The  cause  of  reprisals  ought  to  be  just :  they  ought  even  to  ^  **^"*"* 
be  grounded  on  a  denial  of  justice,— either  an  actual  denial, 
or  one  which  there  is  good  reason  to  apprehend  (§  348).  Now, 
what  right  have  we  to  judge  whether  the  complaint  of  a 
stranger  against  an  independent  state  is  just,  if  he  has  really 
been  denied  justice  7  If  it  be  objected,  that  we  may  espouse 
the  quarrel  of  another  state  in  a  war  that  appears  to  us  to  be 
just, — to  assist  her,  and  even  to  unite  with  her, — the  case  is 
different.  In  granting  succours  against  a  nation,  we  do  not  [  286  ] 
detain  her  property  or  her  people  that  happen  to  be  within 
our  territories  under  the  public  faith ;  and  in  declaring  war 
against  her,  we  suffer  her  to  withdraw  her  subjects  and  her 
enects,  as  will  hereafter  appear.  In  the  case  of  reprisals 
granted  to  our  own  subjects,  a  nation  cannot  complain  that 
we  violate  the  public  faith  in  seizing  on  her  people  or  her 
property ;  because  we  are  under  no  other  obligation  to  grant 
security  to  that  property  and  those  people,  than  what  arises 
from  a  reasonable  supposition  that  their  nation  will  not,  in 
the  first  instance,  violate,  with  respect  to  us  or  our  subjects, 
the  rules  of  justice  which  nations  ought  to  observe  towards 
each  other.  If  she  violate  them,  we  have  a  right  to  obtain 
satisfaction ;  and  the  mode  of  reprisals  is  more  easy,  safe, 
and  mild,  than  that  of  war.     We  cannot  urge  the  same  arga- 

(135)  As  to  deeiflioiu  on  letters  of     Law,    41S— 422.    Chitty's  L.  N.  7&— 
marqao,  tee    1   (Mtij*B    Gommereud    M, — C. 
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book:  II.    monts  in  justification  of  reprisals  ordered  in  favour  of  foreign- 
CHAP,  xvni.  ^j.g      YoT  the  security  we  owe  to  the  subjects  of  a  foreign 
power  does  not  depend,  as  a  condition,  on  the  security  which 
that  power  shall  grant  to  all  other  nations,  to  people  who  do 
not  belong  to  us,  and  are  not  under  our  protection.     Eng- 
land having,  in  1662,  granted  reprisals  against  the  United 
Provinces  in  favour  of  the  knights  of  Malta,*  the  states  of 
Holland  asserted,  with  good  reason,  that,  according  to  the 
law  of  nations,  reprisals  can  only  be  granted  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  the  state,  and  not  for  an  affair  in  which  the  nation 
has  no  congiem.f 
{  349.  Those     Thct  individuals,  who  by  their  actions  have  given  cause  for 
who  hare     just  reprisals,  are  bound  to  indemnify  those  on  whom'  they 
given  caase  fg^]] .  g^^^j  ^jj^  sovereign  ought  to  compel  them  to  do  it.     For 

for  reprisals  j  i.t      i.»        x  •      xi.      j  t 

ought  to  in-  ^®  ^^®  under  an  obligation  to  repair  the  damage  we  have  oc- 
demnify  casioncd  by  our  own  fault.  And,  although  the  sovereign,  by 
those  who  refusing  justice  to  the  offended  party,  has  brought  on  the 
suflfer  by  reprisals  against  his  subjects,  those  who  were  the  first  cause 
®™'  of  them  do  not  become  the  less  guilty :  the  fault  of  the  sove- 

reign does  not  exempt  them  from  repairing  the  consequences 
of  theirs.     However,  if  they  were  ready  to  give  satisfaction 
to  the  party  whom  they  had  injured  or  offended,  and  their 
sovereign  has  prevented  their  doing  it,  they  are  not  bound  to 
do  any  thing  more  in  that  case,  than  they  would  before  have 
been  obliged  to  do  in  order  to  prevent  the  reprisals ;  ^nd  it 
is  the  sovereign's  duty  to  repair  the  additional  damage,  which 
is  the  consequence  of  his  own  fault  (§  845). 
§  360.  What     We  have  said  (§  343)  that  we  ought  not  to  make  reprisals, 
may  be        exccpt  when  WO  are  unable  to  obtain  justice.     Now,  justice 
deemed  a     jg  refuged  in  Several  ways: — ^First,  by  a  denial  of  justice, 
juslice.      ^  properly  so  called,  or  by  a  refusal  to  hear  your  complaints 
or  those  of  your  subjects,  or  to  admit  them  to  establish  their 
right  before  the  ordinary  tribunals.      Secondly,  by  studied 
[  287  ]  delays,  for  which  no   good   reasons   can  be  given— delays 


*  On  that  subject^  the  grand  pen-  except  in  case  of  an  open  denial  of  J 

sionary  De  Witt  wrote  as  follows: —  tioe.     Finally,  it  is  also  evident  that, 

"  Nothing  can    be  more    absurd  than  even  in  case  of  a  denial  of  justicei  he 

that  grant  of  reprisals :  for,  to  say  no-  cannot  empower  his  subjects   to  make 

thing  of  its  proceeding  from  a  board  reprisals,  until  ho  has  repeatedly  de- 

of  admiralty,  who  have  no  power  to  manded  justice  for  them,  and  added, 

grant    it    without    infringing    on    the  that,  in  the  erent  of  a  refusal,  he  wiU 

sovereign  authority  of  their  prince,  it  be   obliged  to   grant   them   letters  of 

is  evident  that  no  sovereign  can  grant  marque  and  reprisal."  From  the  answers 

or  make  reprisals,  except  for  the  de-  of  M.  Boreel,  it  appears  that  this  coa- 

fenoe  or  indemnifioation    of  his   own  duct  .of   the    British    admiralty    was 

subjects,  whom  he  is,  in  the  sight  of  strongly  condemned  by  the  ooort  of 

God,  bound  to  protect;  but  he  never  France.    The  king  of  England  testified 

can  grant  reprisals  in  favour  of  any  his  disapprobation  of  it,  and  gave  orders 

foreigner  who  is  not  under  his  protec-  for  the  release  of  the  Dutch  vessels 

tion,  and  with  whose  sovereign  he  has  whose  seizure  had  been  permitted  by 

not  any  engagement  to  that  effect,  ex  way  of  reprisal. — Edit.  1797 

paeto  vel  foedere.    Besides,  it  is  certain  f   See     Bynckershoek's     Competent 

that  reprisals  ought  not  to  be  gnmted  Judge  of  Bmbaasadors,  ohap.  xziL 
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equivalent  to  a  refusal,  ^r  still  more  ruinous.     Thirdly,  by    book  n. 
an  evidently  uniust  and  partial  decision.     But  it  is  necessary— i^i-^EI^ 
that  this  injustice  should  be  manifest  and  palpable.     In  all 
cases  susceptible  of  doubt,  a  sovereign  ought  not  to  listen  to 
the  complaints  of  his  subjects  against  a  foreign  tribunal,  nor 
to  attempt  to  screen  them  from  the  effects  of  a  sentence  passed 
in  due  form :  for  that  would  be  the  means  of  exciting  continual . 
troubles.     The  law  of  nations  directs  that  states  should  re- 
ciprocaUv  pay  that  kind  of  deference  to  each  other's  juris- 
diction, for  the  same  reason  as  the  civil  law  ordains,  within 
the  state,  that  every  definitive  sentence,  passed  in  due  form, 
shall  be  esteemed  just.     Between  nation  and  nation  the  obli- 

Sation  is  neither  so  express  nor  so  extensive :  but  it  cannot  be 
enied,  that  it  is  highly  conducive  to  their ''peace  and  con- 
formable to  their  duties  towards  human  society,  to  oblige 
their  subjects,  in  all  doubtfid  cases,  and,  unless  where  there 
is  a  manifest  wrong  done  to  them,  to  submit  to  the  sentences 
of  the  foreign  tribunals  before  which  their  causes  have  been 
tried.     (See  above,  §  84). 

As  we  may  seize  the  things  which  belong  to  a  ne-tion,  in  j  351.  8ab. 
order  to  compel  her  to  do  justice,  we  may  equally,  for  the  j«ot»  arrest- 
same  reason,  arrest   some  of  her  citizens,  and  not  release  ^^^^^^^ 
them  till  we  have  received  full  satisfaction.     This  is  what  the  ^  ^^  ^  ' 
Greeks  called  AndroHpsia.*    At  Athens  the  law  permitted 
the  relatives  of  him  who  had  been  assassinated  in  a  foreign 
country,  to  seize  three  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country, 
and  to  detain  them  till  the  murderer  was  punished  or  delivered 
up.f    But,  in  the  practice  of  modern  Europe,  this  method  is 
seldom  resorted  to,  except  with  a  view  to  obtain  satisfaction 
for  an  injury  of  the  same  nature — that  is  to  say,  to  compel 
a  sovereign  to  release  a  person  whom  he  detains  unjustly. 

The  persons,  however,  who  are  thus  arrested,  being  detained 
only  as  a  security,  or  pledge,  in  order  to  oblige  a  nation  to 
do  justice — ^if  their  sovereign  obstinately  persists  in  refusing 
it,  we  cannot  take  away  their,  lives,  or  inflict  any  corporal 
punishment  upon  them,  for  a  refusal  of  which  they  are  not 
guilty.  Their  property,  their  liberty  itself,  may  be  staked 
for  the  debts  of  the  state ;  but  not  their  lives,  of  which  man 
has  not  the  power  of  disposing.  A  sovereign  has  no  right  to 
put  to  death  the  subjects  of  a  state  which  has  done  him  an 
injury,  except  when  they  are  engaged  in  war ;  and  we  shall 
see,  elsewhere,  what  it  is  that  gives  him  that  right. 

But  the  sovereign  is  authorized  to  employ  forcible  means  i  862.   Dor 


against  those  who  resist  him  in  the  exertion  of  his  right,  and"«^*»«^n»* 
to  pursue  such  means  as  far  as  is  necessary  to  overcome  ^1^®^^^^"  J'^ 
unjust  resistance.     It  is  therefore  lawful  to  repel  those  who  pnsaia. 
undertake  to  oppose  the  making  of  just  reprisals :  and  if,  for 
that  purpose,  it  be  necessary  to  proceed  even  so  far  as  to 

"IF 

*  AviptXififfta,  wetMure  of  Men.  t  Demosthenes^  Orat  adv.  Aristocrat 
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BOOK  II.    put  them  to  death,  the  whole  blame  of  that  misfortune  is  iiii> 
OHAF.  xvnL  putable  to  their  unjust  and  inconsiderate  resistance.     In  such 
a  case,  Grotius  would  have  us  rather  abstain  from  making 
reprisals.*     Between  private  persons,  and  for  things  that  are 
not  of  the  highest  importance,  it  is  certainly  worthy,  not  onl j 
of  a  Christian,  but,  in  general,  of  every  man  of  principle, 
rather  to  abandon  his  right  than  to  kill  the  person  who  on 
justly  resists  him.    But,  between  sovereigns,  the  case  is  other- 
wise.     To  suffer  themselves  to  be  bullied,  would  be  attended 
with  consequences  of  too  serious  a  nature.     The  true  and  just 
welfare  of  the  state  is  the  grand  rule :  moderation  is  .ever  lau- 
dable in  itself;  but  the  conductors  of  nations  ought  to  practise 
that  virtue  so  far  only  as  it  is  consistent  with  the  happiness 
and  safety  of  their  people. 
J  858.  Just     After  having  demonstrated  the  lawfulness  of  making  re- 
reprisals      prisals  when  we  can  no  otherwise  obtain  justice,  we  may 
f **rd^N*^"    ^^^'^^^  readily  conclude  that  a  sovereign  is  not  justifiable  in 
duM  f<^     making  forcible  opposition  to,  or  waging  war  against,  the 
w»r.  party,  who,  by  orderiuK  or  making  reprisals  in  such  a  case, 

only  exerts  his  just  ri^t. 
J  354.  How     And  as  the  law  of  humanity  directs  nations  as  well  as  in- 
we  ought  to  dividuals  ever  to  prefer  the  gentlest  measures,  when  they  are 
confine  our-  sufficient  to  obtain  justice — ^whenever  a  sovereign  can,  by 
OTisSs*©""  *^®  mode  of  reprisals,  procure  a  just  indemnification  or  a 
at  length     Suitable  satisfaction,  he  ought  to  confine  himself  to  this  method, 
proeeed  to    which  is  Icss  violent  and  less  fatal  than  war.     On  this  subject, 
hostilities.    J  cannot  avoid  noticing  an  error  which  is  too  general  to  be 
wholly  disregarded.     K  it  happens   that  a  prince,  having 
reason  to  complain  of  some  injustice  or  some  acts  of  hostility, 
and  not  finding  his  adversary  disposed  to  eive  him  satisfaction, 
determines  to  make  reprisals  with  the  view  of  endeavouring 
to  compel  him  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  justice  before  he  proceeds 
to  an  open  rupture, — ^if,  without  a  declaration  of  war,  he  seises 
on  his  effects,  his  shipping,  and  detains  them  as  pledges, — ^you 
hear  certain  men  cry  out  that  this  is  robbery.     If  that  prince 
had  at  once  declared  war,  thev  would  not  have  said  a  word ; 
they  would  perhaps  have  praised  his  conduct.     Strange  for- 
getfnlness  of  reason,  and  of  every  sound  principle !     Would 
we  not,  at  this  rate,  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  nations  were 
bound  to  observe  the  laws  of  chivalry, — ^to  challenge  each 
other  to  the  lists, — ^and  decide  their  quarrels  like  a  pair  of 
doughty  champions  engaged  in  regular  duel  ?     It  is  the  duty 
of  sovereigns  attentively  to  maintain  the  rights  of  their  people, 
and  to  obtain  justice  by  every  lawful  means — still,  however, 
r  289  1  preferring  the  gentlest  methods :  and  we  again  repeat  the  as- 
sertion— ^it  is  evident  that  the  mode  of  reprisals,  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  is  infinitely  more  gentle  and  less  fatal  than  that 
of  war.    But  since,  between  powers  whose  strength  is  nearly 

•  Gi*otiiii  Be  Jure  Bem  et  Paoia,  lib.  iiL  cap.  IL  {  ^ 
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equal,  reprisals  often  lead  to  war,  they  ought  not  to  be  attempt-    book  il 
ed,  except  in  the  last  extremity.     In  such  circumstances,  the^'^'  ''— 
prince  who  has  recourse  to  that  expedient,  instead  of  proceed- 
ing to  an  open  ruptdre,  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  praise  for 
bis  moderation  and  prudence. 

Those  who  run  to  arms  without  necessity,  are  the  scourges 
of  the  human  race,  barbarians,  enemies  to  society,  and  re- 
bellious yiolaters  of  the  kws  of  nature,  or  rather,  the  laws  of 
the  common  father  of  mankind. 

There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  reprisals  would  be  justly 
condemnable,  even  when  a  declaration  of  war  would  not  be 
so :  and  these  are  precisely  those  oases  in  which  nations  may 
with  justice  take  up  arms.  When  the  question  which  con- 
stitutes the  ground  of  a  dispute,  relates,  not  to  an  act  of 
violence,  or  an  injury  received,  but  to  a  contested  right, — 
after  ah  ineffectual  endeavour  to  obtain  justice  by  conciliatory 
and  pacific  measures, — ^it  is  a  declaration  of  war  that  ought 
to  follow,  and  not  pretended  reprisals,  which,  in  such  a  case, 
would  only  be  real  acts  of  hostility  without  a  declaration  of 
war,  and  would  be  contrary  to  public  faith  as  well  as  to  the 
mutual  duties  of  nations.  This  will  more  evidently  appear, 
when  we  shall  have  explained  the  reasons  which  establish  the 
obligation  of  declaring  war  previous  to  a  commencement  of 
hostilities.* 

But  if,  from  particular  conjunctures,  and  from  the  obstinacy 
of  an  unjust  adversary,  neither  reprisals,  nor  any  of  the 
methods  of  which  we  have  been  treating,  should  prove  suf(- 
cient  for  our  defence,  and  for  the  protection  of  our  rights, 
there  remains  only  the  wretched  and  melancholy  alternative 
of  war,  which  will  be  the  subject  of  the  following  book. 

•  Bm  Book  nL  tkmih  ^* 
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OF  WAR. 


CHAP.  I. 

ciSp.™.'    0^  W^»> — ITS  DIFFERENT  KINDS, — ^AND  THE  RIGHT  OF  MAKIKO 
— '  "^"^  WAR. 

{ 1.   Defl.    W  AB  is  that  state  in  which  we  prosecute  our  right  hy  foree^ 
nition  of      We  also  understand,  by  this  term,  the  act  itself,  or  the  man- 
war.  a36)    jjgj.  qJ  prosecuting  oiu:  right  by  force :  but  it  is  more  con- 
formable to  general  usage,  and  more  proper  in  a  treatise  on 
the  law  of  war,  to  understand  this  term  in  the  sense  we  have 
annexed  to  it. 
;  2.   Pabiic     Public  war  is  that  which  takes  place  between  nations  or 
WW.  (136)    govereigns,  and  which  is  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  public 
power,  and  by  its  order.     This  is  the  war  we  are  here  to  con- 
sider : — private  war^  or  that  which  is  carried  on  between  pri- 
vate indiyiduals,  belongs  to  the  law  of  nature  properly  so 
called. 
{  3.   Right      In  treating  of  the  right  to  security  (Book  11.  Chap.  IV.), 
of  making    ^e  have  shown  that  nature  gives  men  a  right  to  employ  force, 
war.  (136)    ^jj^j^  j^  ig  neccssary  for  their  defence,  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  rights.   This  principle  is  generally  acknowledged : 
reason  demonstrates  it ;  and  nature  herself  has  engraved  it 
on  the  heart  of  man.    Some  fanatics  indeed,  taking  in  a  literal 
sense  the  moderation  recommended  in  the  gospel,  have  adopted 
the  strange  fancy  of  suffering  themselves  to  be  massacred  or 
[  292  ]  plundered,  rather  than  oppose  force  to  violence.     But  we 
need  not  fear  that  this  error  will  make  any  great  progress. 
The  generality  of  mankind  will,  of  themselves,  guard  against 
its  contagion — ^happy,  if  they  as  well  knew  how  to  keep  within 
the  just  bounds  whicn  nature  has  set  to  a  right  that  is  granted 
only  through  necessity !     To  mark  those  just  bounds, — ^and, 
by  the  rules  of  justice,  equity,  and  humanity,  to  moderate  the 
exercise  of  that  harsh,  though  too  often  necessary  right, — ^is 
the  intention  of  this  third  book. 

(136)  See  definition  of  war  and  of  A.  Rob.  Rep.  252 ;   Bro.  Ab.  tit  Deni* 

the  king's  sole  right  to  declare  it»  as  ten,  pi.  20,  and  ChiUy's  L.  N.  28»  29 

regards  England,  per   Sir  Wm.  Scott»  80. — C. 
The  Hocp,  1  Rob.  R.  196;    NaywU, 
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As  nature  has  given  men  no  right  to  employ  force,  unless   book  ni. 
when  it  becomes  necessary  for  self  defence  and  the  preserva- 
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tion  of  their  rights  (Book  IT.  §  49,  &c.),  the  inference  is  mani-  ?  *•  ^*  ^- 
fest,  that,  since  the  establishment  of  political  societies,  a  right,  ^^P  ^^^^ 
so  dangerous  in  its  exercise,  no  longer  remains  with  private  reign  powe^ 
persons  except  in  those  rencounters  where  society  cannot  pro-  (137) 
tect  or  defend  them.  In  the  bosom  of  society,  the  public 
authority  decides  all  the  disputes  of  the  citizens,  represses 
violence,  and  checks  every  attempt  to  do  ourselves  justice 
with  our  own  hands.  If  a  private  person  intends  to  prosecute 
his  right  against  the  subject  of  a  foreign  power,  he  may  apply 
to  the  sovereign  of  his  advei'sary,  or  to  the  magistrates  in- 
vested with  the  public  authority  :  and  if  he  is  denied  justice 
by  them,  he  must  have  recourse  to  his  own  sovereign,  who  is 
obliged  to  protect  him.  It  would  be  too  dangerous  to  allow 
every  citizen  the  liberty  of  doing  himself  justice  against  for- 
eigners ;  as,  in  that  case,  there  would  not  be  a  single  member 
of  the  state  who  might  not  involve  it  in  war.  And  how  could 
peace  be  preserved  between  nations,  if  it  were  in  the  power 
of  every  private  individual  to  disturb  it?  A  right  of  so 
momentous  a  nature, — ^the  right  of  judging  whether  the  na- 
tion has  real  grounds  of  complaint,  whether  she  is  authorized 
to  employ  force,  and  justifiable  in  taking  up  arms,  whether 
prudence  will  admit  of  such  a  step,  and  whether  the  welfare 
of  the  state  requires  it, — that  right,  I  say,  can  belong  only 
to  the  body  of  the  nation,  or  to  the  sovereign,  her  repre- 
sentative. It  is  doubtless  one  of  those  rights,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  salutary  government,  and  which  are  therefore 
called  rights  of  majesty  (SookL  §  45). 

Thus  the  sovereign  power  alone  is  possessed  of  authority 
to  make  war.  But,  as  the  different  rights  which  constitute 
this  power,  originally  resident  in  the  body  of  the  nation,  may 
be  separated  or  limited  according  to  the  will  of  the  nation 
(Book  I.  §  31  and  45),  it  is  from  the  particular  constitution 
of  each  state,  that  we  are  to  learn  where  the  power  resides, 
that  is  authorized  to  make  war  in  the  name  of  the  society  at 
large.  The  kings  of  England,  whose  power  is  in  other  re-  [  298  j 
spects  so  limited,  have  the  right  of  making  war  and  peace.* 
Those  of  Sweden  have. lost  it.  The  brilliant  but  ruinous  ex- 
ploits of  Charles  XII.  sufficiently  warranted  the  states  of 
that  kingdom  to  reserve  to  themselves  a  right  of  such  im- 
portance to  their  safety. 

(137)  The  right  of  declaring  war  is,  in  itsell    But  m  a  king  of  EngUnd 

by  hif  prerogative,  rested  in  the  king  cannot,  without    the    concurrence    of 

of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  parliament,  either  raise  money  or  com- 

and  Ireland.    Bro.  Ab.  tit  Denizen,  pi.  pel  his  subjects  to  take  up  arms,  his 

20.    The  ship  Boop,  per  Sir  W.  Scott,  1  right  of  making  war  is,  in  fact,  but  a 

Rob.  R.  196,  post,  432, — C.     {And,  by  slender  prerogative,  unless  the  parlia* 

the  Constitation  of  the  United  States,  ment  second    him  with  supplies. — £d. 

in  Congress.    ArLl,  J8.}  1797. 

*  I  here  speak  of  the  right  considered 
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BOOK  HI.  War  is  either  defensive  or  offensive.  He  irfio  takes  op 
^°^'*'  '•  arms  to  repel  the  attack  of  an  enemy,  carries  un  a  defensive 
i  5.  Befen-  War.  He  who  is  foremost  in  taking  up  arms,  and  attacks  a 
sire  and  of-  nation  that  lived  in  peace  with  him,  wages  offensive  war. 
fensive  war.  rji}^^  object  of  a  defensive  war  is  very  simple  ;  it  is  no  other 
than  self  defence :  in  that  of  offensive  war  there  is  as  great 
a  variety  as  in  the  multifarions  concerns  of  nations;  but,  ia 
general,  it  relates  either  to  the  prosecution  of  some  rights,  or 
to  safety.  We  attack  a  nation  with  a  view  either  to  obtain 
something  to  which  we  lay  claim,  to  punish  her  for  an  injury 
she  has  done  us,  or  to  prevent  one  which  she  is  preparing  to 
do,  and  thus  avert  a  danger  with  which  she  seems  to  threaten 
us.  I  do  not  here  speak  of  the  justice  of  war : — ^that  shall 
make  the  subject  of  a  particular  chapter : — all  I  here  propose 
is  to  indicate,  in  general,  the  various  objects  for  which  a  ii»* 
tion  takes  up  arms— -objects  which  may  furnish  lawful  reasoDS, 
or  unjust  pretences,  but  which  are  at  least  susceptible  of  a 
colour  of  right.  I  do  not,  therefore,  among  the  objects  of 
offensive  war,  set  down  conquest,  or  the  desire  of  invading 
the  property  of  others :  views  of  that  nature,  destitute  even 
of  any  reasonable  pretext  to  countenance  them,  do  not  con* 
stitute  the  object  of  regular  warfare,  but  of  robbery,  which 
we  shall  consider  in  its  proper  place. 


CHAP.  n.  CHAP.    II. 


war. 


OF  THE  INSTRUMENTS  OF  WA&, — THE  RAISING  OF  TROOPS,  &C., 
— THEIR  COMMANDERS,  OR  THE  SUBORDINATE  POWERS  DT 
WAR.  (138) 

I  6.  instm-  THE  sovereign  is  the  real  author  of  war,  which  is  carried 
mentsof  on  in  his  name,  and  by  his  order.  The  troops,  officers, 
soldiers,  and,  in  general,  all  those  by  whose  agency  the  sove- 
reign makes  war,  are  only  instruments  in  his  hands.  They 
execute  his  will  and  not  their  own.  The  arms,  and  all  the 
apparatus  of  things  used  in  war,  are  instruments  of  an  in* 
ferior  order.  For  the  decision  of  questions  that  will  occur 
in  the  sequel,  it  is  of  importance  to  determine  precisely  what 
are  the  things  which  belong  to  war.  Without  entering  here 
into  a  minute  detail,  we  shall  only  observe  that  whatever  is 
peculiarly  used  in  waging  war,  is  to  be  classed  among  the 

(188)  Wbat  are  instmineiits  of  war,  lo  eroit  Tulgairementy  Tart  de  deirwin 

or  contraband,  and  of  the  prohibitions  mais  Tart  de  partU^ter  dea  forces  d« 

respecting  them,  as  regards  neutral  com-  I'ennemi.      Coors    le    Droit    Public — 

meroe,  liee  ChiUy's  L.  N.  119  to  128 ;  1  Paris,  1830 ;  torn.  2,  pages  85,  86,  A  Id. 

Chitty's  Commercial  Law,  446  to  449.  406.— C. 
L'art  de  la  guerre  n'est  pas  ainsi  qu'on 
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instruments  of  war ;  and  things  which  are  equally  used  at  all   book  m. 
times,  such  as  proyisions,  belong  to  peace,  unless  it  be  in  cer-   ^'^^'  °' 
tain  particular  junctures,  when  those  things  appear  to  be 
specially  destined  for  the  support  of  war.     Arms  of  all  kinds, 
artillery,  gun-powder,  salt-petre  and  sulphur  of  which  it  is 
composed,  ladders,  gabions,  tools  and  all  other  implements  [  294  ] 
for  sieges,  materials  for  building  ships  of  war,  tents,  soldiers' 
clothes,  &c. :  these  always  belong  to  war. 

Aa  war  cannot  be  carried  on  without  soldiers,  it  is  evident ;  7.  Right 
that  whoever  has  the  right  of  making  war,  has  also  naturally  ^^  i«^ns 
that  of  raising  troops.  The  latter,  therefore,  belongs  likewise  ^^ 
to  the  sovereign  (§  4),  and  is  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  ma^ 
jesty  (Book  I.  §  46).  The  power  of  levying  troops,  or  rais- 
ing an  army,  is  of  too  great  consequence  in  a  state,  to  be 
intrusted  to  any  other  than  the  sovereign.  The  subordinate 
authorities  are  not  invested  with  it ;  they  exercise  it  only  by 
order  or  commission  from  the  sovereign.  But  it  is  not  always 
necessary  that  they  should  have  an  express  order  for  the 
purpose.  On  those  urgent  exigencies  which  do  not  allow 
time  to  wait  for  the  supreme  order,  the  governor  of  a  pro- 
vince, or  the  commandant  of  a  town,  may  raise  troops  for 
the  defence  of  the  town  or  province  committed  to  their  care : 
and  this  they  do  by  virtue  of  the  power  tacitly  given  them 
by  their  commission  in  cases  of  this  nature. 

I  say  that  this  important  power  is  the  appendage  of  sove- 
reignty ;  it  makes  a  part  of  the  supreme  authority.  But  we 
have  already  seen  that  those  rights  which  together  constitute 
the  sovereign  power,  may  be  divided  (Book  I.  §§  J81,  46),  if 
such  be  the  will  of  the  nation.  It  may  then  happen  that  a 
nation  does  not  intrust  her  chief  with  a  right  so  dangerous  to 
her  liberty  as  that  of  raising  and  supporting  troops,  or  at 
least  that  she  limits  the  exercise  of  it,  by  making  it  depend 
on  the  consent  of  her  representatives.  The  king  of  England, 
who  has  the  right  of  making  war,  has  also,  indeed,  that  of 
granting  commissions  for  raising  troops  ;  but  he  cannot  com" 
pel  any  person  to  enlist^  nor,  without  the  concurrence  of  par- 
liament, keep  an  army  on  foot.  (140) 

Every  citizen  is  bound  to  %erve  and  defend  the  state  as  far  as  |  s.  ouig*. 
he  i%  capable.  (140)    Society  cannot  otherwise  be  maintained ;  tior  of  the 
and  this  concurrence  for  the  common  defence  is  one  of  the  <^i^i'o°>  or 
principal  objects  of  every  political  association.     Every  man"°^p 

(139)  But  gemble,  that  anoiently  the  346 ;  2  Camp.  320,  and  see  Barring, 
king  might  press  men  to  serve  on  land  ton's  Observations  on  Ancient  Statutes, 
as  soldiers.  Harrington's  Observations  334,  5  edit ;  1  Bla.  Com.  420,  n.  13.  It 
on  Ancient  Statutes,  334.  The  right  should  seem  that  eveiy  passenger  on 
of  pressing  men  to  serve  in  the  Navy  board  a  merchant  ship  is  l>ound  to 
cunstittttes  an  exception.  Its  legality  assist  in  her  defence ;  and  if  he  refuse, 
cannot  now  be  effectually  disputed,  per  he  may  be  confined  until  all  danger  from 
Lord  Mansfield,  King  v.  Jubbtf  Cowp.  the  attack  has  subsided.  Boyee  v. 
517 ;  per  Lord  Kenyon,  5  Term  B.  BaUiff,  1  Campb.  60.--G. 
274  j  9  East,  466 ;  5  East,  477 ;  14  East,  '     (140)  See  note  (139)  ante 
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AooK  ni.    capable  of  carrying  arms  should  take  them  up  at  the  first 
CHAP.  ri.    Qp^gr  of  him  who  has  the  power  of  making  war. 


^  9  Enlist-  In  former  times,  and  especially  in  small  states,  immediately 
ing  or  raia-  qq  ^  declaration  of  war,  every  man  became  a  soldier ;  the 
inifof troopa.  ^j^^^j^  community  took  up  arms,  and  engaged  in  the  war.  Soon 
after,  a  choice  was  made,  and  armies  were  formed  of  picked 
men, — ^the  remainder  of  the  people  pursuing  their  usual  occa- 
pations.  At  present,  the  use  of  regular  troops  is  almost 
everywhere   adopted,  especially  in  powerful  states.       The 

Eublic  authority  raises  soldiers,  distributes  them  into  different 
odies  under  the  command  of  generals  and  other  officers,  and 
keeps  them  on  foot  as  long  as  it  thinks  necessary.     As  every 
citizen  or  subject  is  bound  to  serve  the  state,  the  sovereign 
has  a  right  to  enlist  whom  he  pleases.     But  he  ought  to 
choose  such  only  as  are  fit  for  the  occupation  of  war ;  and  it 
is  highly  proper  that  he  should,  as  far  as  possible,  confine 
his  choice  to  volunteers,  who  enlist  without  compulsion. 
2  10.   Whe-     No  person  is  naturally  exempt  from  taking  up  arms  in  de- 
thor  there    fence  of  the  state, — ^the  obligation  of  every  member  of  society 
emotion""  ^^^8  *^®  Same.     Those  alone  are  excepted,  who  are  in- 
from  clirry.  oapablc  of  handling  arms,  or  supporting  the  fatigues  of  war. 
ing  arms.     This  is  the  reason  why  old  men,  children,  and  women  are  ex- 
[  295  ]  empted.     Although  tnere  be  some  women  who  are  equal  to 
men  in  strength  and  courage,  such  instances  are  not  usnal ; 
and  rules  must  necessarily  be  general,  and  derived  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  thiags.    Besides,  women  are  necessary  for 
other  services  in  society ;  and,  in  short,  the  mixture  of  both 
sexes  in  armies  would  be  attended  with  too  many  inconveniences. 
A  good  government  should,  as  far  as  possible,  so  employ 
*     all  the  citizens,  and  distribute  posts  and  employments  in  such 
manner,  that  the  state  may  be  most  effectually  served  in  all 
its  affairs.     Therefore,  when  not  urged  by  necessity,  it  shonld 
exempt  from  military  service  all  those  who  are  employed  in 
stations  useful  or  necessary  to  society.     Upon  this  ground^ 
magistrates   are  usually  exempted, — their  whole   time   not 
being  too  much  for  the  administration  of  justice  and  the 
maintenance  of  order. 

The  clergy  cannot  naturally,  and,  as  matter  of  right,  arro- 
gate to  themselves  any  peculiar  exemption.  To  defend  one's 
country  is  an  action  not  unworthy  of  the  most  sacred  hands. 
That  article  of  the  canon  law  which  forbids  ecdesiasticB  to 
shed  blood,  is  a  convenient  device  to  exempt  from  personal 
danger  those  men  who  are  often  so  zealous  to  fan  the  flame 
of  discord  and  excite  bloody  wars.  Indeed,  for  the  same  rea- 
sons which  we  have  above  alleged  in  favour  of  magistrates, 
an  exemption  from  bearing  arms  should  be  allowed  to  such 
of  the  clergy  as  are  really  useful, — ^to  those  who  are  employed 
in  teaching  religion,  governing  the  church,  and  celebrating 
the  public  worship.* 

*  Formerly  bishops  went  to  war  in  virtae  of  their  fie£p  and  led  with  them 
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But  those  immeiiBe  multitudes  of  useless  monks  and  friars,  book  m. 
—those  drones,  who,  under  pretence  of  dedicating  themselves  ^°^'*'  "' 
to  God,  dedicate  themselves  in  fact  to  sloth  and  effeminacy, — 
by  what  right  do  they  pretend  to  a  prerogative  that  is  ruinous 
to  the  state  ?  And  if  the  prince  exempts  them  from  military 
service,  is  he  not  guilty  of  injustice  to  the  other  members,  on 
whom  he  thus  throws  the  whole  burthen  ?  I  do  not  here 
mean  to  advise  a  sovereign  to  fill  his  armies  with  monks,  but 
gradually  to  diminish  a  useless  class  of  men,  by  depriving 
them  of  injurious  and  ill-founded  privileges.  History  men- 
tions a  martial  bishop*  whose  weapon  was  a  club,  with  which  [  296  ] 
he  knocked  down  the  enemy,  to  avoid  incurring  the  censure 
of  the  caQon  law  by  shedding  their  blood.  It  would  be 
much  more  reasonable,  when  monks  are  exempted  from  carry- 
ing arms,  that  they  shoidd  be  employed  in  the  work  as  pioneers, 
and  thus  made  to  alleviate  the  toil  of  the  soldiers.  They  have, 
on  many  occasions,  zealously  undertaken  the  task  in  cases 
of  necessity.  I  could  mention  more  than  one  famous  siege 
where  monks  have  usefully  served  in  defence  of  their  country. 
When  the  Turks  besieged  Malta,  the  ecclesiastics,  the  women, 
the  very  children,  all,  according  to  their  respective  strength 
or  capacity,  contributed  to  that  glorious  defence,  which  baffled 
the  uimost  efforts  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

There  is  another  class  of  idle  drones,  whose  exemption  is 
a  still  more  glaring  abuse, — I  mean  those  swarms  of  useless 
footmen  who  crowd  the  dwellings  of  thf  great  and  the  wealthy, 
— ^and  who,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  employment,  are  them- 
selves corrupted  in  displaying  the  luxury  of  their  masters. 

Among  the  Romans,  while  every  citizen  took  his  turn  to  i  ii.   Sol- 
serve  in  the  army,  their  service  was  gratuitous.     But  when  a  ^"'  P*y 
choice  is  made,  and  standing  armies  are  kept  on  foot,  the  state  ^^^  *'*"" 
is  bound  to  pay  them,  as  no  Individual  is  under  ar  obligation 
to  perform  more  than  his  quota  of  the  public  service :  and  if 
the  ordinary  revenues  are  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  the 
deficiency  must  be  provided  for  by  taxation.     It  is  but  rea- 
sonable that  those  who  do  not  serve  should  pay  their  defenders. 

them  their  TMsals.    The  Banish  bishops  the  attack  of  the  pass  of  Susa.     This  is 

were  not  inattentive  to  a  function  which  an  abuse  which  the  church  very  justly 

pleased  them  better  than  tho  peaceful  opposes.    A  bishop  makes  a  better  ap- 

eares  of  episcopacy.    The  famous  Ah-  pearance  in  his  proper  station,  in  his 

lalom,  bishop  of  Roschild,  and  after-  dioeese,  than  in   the    army;    and,   at 

wards  archbishop  of  Lunden,  was  the  present,  sovereigns  are  in  no  want  of 

principal  general  of  king  Waldemar  I.  generals  and  officers,  who  will  perform 

And  since  the  use  of  regular  troops  has  more  useful  services  than  can   be  ex- 

snperseded  that   feudal  service,   there  peeted  from  churchmen.    In  short,  let 

have  not  been  wanting  some  martial  every  person  keep  to  his  vocation.    All 

prelates  who  eagerly  courted  the  com-  I  dispute  with  the  clergy,  is  their  ex- 

mand  of  armies.     The  cardinal  De  la  emption  as  matter  of  right  and  in  cases 

Valette,    and    Sourdis,  archbishop    of  of  necessity. — Ed.  1797. 
Boordeaax,  appeared  in  arms  under  the        *  A  bishop  of  Beauvais,  under  Philip 

ministxy  of  csurdinal  Riehelieu,  who  also  Augustus.    He  fought  at  the  battle  uf 

aetod  himself  in  ft  miUtary  capacity  at  Bouvines. 
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BOOK  nf .       When  the  soldier  is  not  in  the  field,  he  must  necessarily  be 
,JEEL^:JIi^  provided  with  quaii;ers.     The  hurthen,  in  such  case,  natnrallj 
fails  on  housekeepers :  but  as  that  is  attended  with  many  in- 
conveniences, and  proves  very  distressing  to  the  citizens,  it 
becomes  a  good  prince,  or  a  wise  and  equitable  government, 
to  ease  them  of  it  as  far  as  possible.     In  this  particular,  the 
king  of  France  has  made  magnificent  and  ample  provision  in 
many  towns,  by  the  erection  of  barracks  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  garrison. 
1 12.   Hof.      The  asylums  prepared  for  indigent  soldiers  and  officers 
pitais  for     ^^o  ^kve  growu  gray  in  the  service,  and  whom  toil  or  the 
invalids,      enemy's  sword  has  rendered  incapable  of  providing  for  their 
own  subsistence,  may  be  considered  as  part  of  the  piilitary  pay. 
In  France  and  England,  magnificent  establishments  have  been 
made  in  favour  of  invalids,  which,  while  they  dischai^e  a  debt 
of  a  sacred  nature,  do  honour  to  the  sovereign  and  the  nation. 
The  care  of  those  unfortunate  victims  of  war  is  the  indis- 

fensable  duty  of  every  state,  in  proportion  to  its  ability, 
t  is  repugnant,  not  only  to  humanity,  but  to  the  strictest 
justice,  that  generous  citizens,  heroes  who  have  shed  their 
blood  for  the  safety  of  their  country,  should  be  left  to  perish 
with  want,  or  unworthily  forced  to  beg  their  bread.  The 
honourable  maintenance  of  such  persons  might  very  properly 
be  imposed  upon  rich  convents  and  large  ecclesiastical  benefices. 
Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  that  those  citizens  who  avoid 
[  297  ]  all  'the  dangers  of  was,  should  bestow  part  of  their  riches  for 

the  relief  of  their  valiant  defenders. 
{ 13.  Her-  Mercenary  soldiers  are  foreigners  voluntarily  engaging  to 
•enary  sol-  scrvc  the  State  for  money,  or  a  stipulated  pay.  As  they  owe 
dien.  ^  j^Q  service  to  a  sovereign  whose  subjects  they  are  not,  the 
advantages  he  ofiers  them  are  their  sole  motive.  By  en- 
listing, they  incur  the  obligation  to  serve  him ;  and  the  prince, 
on  his  part,  promises  them  certain  conditions,  which  are  settled 
in  the  articles  of  enlistment.  Those  articles,  being  the  rule 
and  measure  of  the  respective  obligations  and  rights  of 
the  contracting  parties,  are  to  be  religiously  observed. 
The  complaints  of  some  French  historians  against  the 
Swiss  troops,  who  on  several  occasions  formerly  refused 
to  march  against  the  enemy,  and  even  withdrew  from  the 
service,  because  they  were  not  paid, — those  complaints,  I 
say,  are  equally  ridiculous  and  unjust.  Why  should  the 
articles  of  enlistment  be  more  strongly  binding  on  one  of  the 
parties  than  on  the  other?  Whenever  the  prince  fails  to 
perform  what  he  has  promised,  the  foreign  soldiers  are  dis- 
charged from  any  further  duty  to  him.  I  own  it  would  be 
ungenerous  to  forsake  a  prince  who,  without  any  fault  on  his 
own  part,  is  by  accident  alone  rendered  for  a  while  unable 
to  make  good  his  payments.  There  may  even  be  occasions 
when  such  an  inflexibility  on  the  part  of  the  soldier  would  be, 
if  not  contrary  to  strict  justice,  at  least  very  repugnant  to 
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equity.  But  this  was  never  the  case  with  the  Switzers :  they  book  m. 
never  were  known  to  quit  the  service  on  the  first  failure  of  ^^^'  "'- 
payment ;  and  when  they  perceived  the  good  intentions  of  a 
sovereign  labouring  under  a  real  inability  to  satisfy  them, 
their  patience  and  zeal  always  supported  them  under  such 
difficulties.  Henry  the  Fourth  owed  them  immense  sums: 
yet  they  did  not,  in  his  greatest  necessities,  abandon  him ; 
and  that  hero  found  the  nation  equally  generous  as  brave. 
I  here  speak  of  the  Switzers,  because,  in  fact,  those  above 
alluded  to  were  often  mere  mercenaries.  But  a  distinction 
is  to  be  made  between  troops  of  this  kind  and  those  Switzers 
who  at  present  serve  different  powers,  and  with  the  permission 
of  their  sovereign,  and  in  virtue  of  alliances  subsisting  between 
those  powers  and  the  Helvetic  body,  or  some  particular  can- 
ton. The  latter  are  real  auxiliaries,  though  paid  by  the  sove- 
reigns whom  they  serve. 

Sluch  has  been  said  on  the  question — ^Whether  the  pro- 
fession of  a  mercenary  soldier  be  lawful  or  not  ?  Whether 
individuals  may,  for  money  or  any  other  reward,  engage  to 
serve  a  foreign  prince  in  his  wars  ?  This  question  does  not 
to  me  appear  very  difficult  to  be  solved.  Those  who  enter 
into  such  engagements  without  the  express  or  tacit  consent 
of  their  sovereign,  offend  against  their  duty  as  citizens.  But 
if  their  sovereign  leaves  them  at  liberty  to  follow  their  in- 
clination for  a  military  life,  they  are  perfectly  free  in  that 
respect.  Now,  every  free  man  may  jmn  whatever  society  he 
pleases,  according  as  he  finds  it  most  to  his  advantage.  He  [  298  ] 
may  make  its  cause  his  own,  and  espouse  its  quarrels.  He 
becomes  in  some  measure,  at  least  for  a  time,  a  member  of 
the  state  in  whose  service  he  engages :  and  as  an  officer  is  * 
commonly  at  liberty  to  quit  the  service  when  he  thinks 
proper,  and  the  private  soldier  at  the  expiration  of  his  en- 
gagement,— if  that  state  embark  in  a  war  which  is  evidently 
unjust,  the  foreigner  may  quit  its  service.  And  the  mer- 
cenary soldier,  having  now  learned  the  art  of  war,  has 
rendered  himself  more  capable  of  serving  his  country,  if  ever 
she  require  his  assisftance.  This  last  consideration  will  fur 
nish  us  with  an  answer  to  a  question  proposed  on  this  head — 
Whether  the  sovereign  can  with  propriety  permit  his  subjects 
to  serve  foreign  powers  indiscriminately  for  money  ?  He  can 
for  this  simple  reason — that  his  subjects  will  thus  learn  an 
art,  of  which  a  thorough  knowledge  is  both  useful  and  neces- 
sary. The  tranquillity,  the  profound  peace  which  Switzerland 
has  so  long  enjoyed  in  the  midst  of  all  the  commotions  and 
wars  which  have  agitated  Europe, — ^that  long  repose  would 
soon  become  fatal  to  her,  did  not  her  citizens,  by  serving 
foreign  princes,  qualify  themselves  for  the  operations  of  war, 
%nd  keep  alive  their  martial  spirit. 

Mercenary  soldiers  enlist  voluntarily.     The  sovereign  has  ;  u.   What 
no  right  to  compel  foreigners :  he  must  not  even  employ  strata-  is  to  bo  ob- 
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Booc  III.   gem  or  artifice,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  engage  in  &  con- 

^"^^'  "•    tract,  which  like  all  others,  should  be  founded  on  candour  and 

good  faith. 

^eb  enSat-      ^  *^®  right  of  levying  soldiers  belongs  solely  to  the  nation 

ment.  or  the  sovereign  (§  7),  no  person  must  attempt  to  enlist  soldiers, 

{  15.   En-   in  a  foreign  country,  without  the  permission  of  the  sovereign ; 

listing  In     3^n(j^  gy^^  ^r'^Y^^  ^h^t  permission,  none  but  volunteers  are  to  be 

cowiSoa.     ci^listed ;  for  the  service  of  their  country  is  out  of  the  question 

here ;  and  no  sovereign  has  a  right  to  give  or  sell  his  subjects 

to  another. 

The  man  who  undertakes  to  enlist  soldiers  in  a  foreign 
country,  without  the  sovereign's  permission, — ^and,  in  gene- 
ral, whoever  entices  away  the  subjects  of  another  state, 
violates  one  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  prince  and  the 
nation.  This  crime  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  kid- 
napping, or  man-stealing,  and  is  punished  with  the  utmost 
severity  in  every  well-regulated  state.  Foreign  recruiters 
are  hanged  without  mercy,  and  with  great  justice.  It  is  not 
presumed  that  their  sovereign  has  ordered  them  to  commit  a 
crime ;  and,  supposing  even  that  they  had  received  such  an 
order,  they  ought  not  to  have  obeyed  it, — their  sovereign 
having  no  right  to  command  what  is  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nature.  It  is  not,  I  say,  presumed  that  these  recruiters  act 
by  order  of  their  sovereign ;  and  with  respect  to  such  of  them 
as  have  practised  seduction  only,  it  is  generally  thought  suffi- 
cient to  punish  them  when  they  can  be  detected  and  caught : 
if  they  have  used  violence,  and  made  their  escape,  it  is  usual 
to  demand  a  surrender  of  the  delinquents,  and  to  claim  the 
persons  they  have  carried  off.  But  if  it  appears  that  they 
[  299  ]  acted  by  order,  such  a  proceeding  in  a  foreign  sovereign 
is  justly  considered  as  an  injury,  and  as  a  sufficient  cause 
for  declaring  war  against  him,  unless  he  makes  suitable 
reparation. 
{ 16.  Obu-  All  soldiers,  natives  or  foreigners,  are  to  take  an  oath  to 
gation  of  serve  faithfully,  and  not  desert  the  service.  This  is  no  more 
Boidiers.  ^j^^^j^  what  they  are  already  obliged  to,  the  former  as  subjects, 
the  latter  by  their  engagement;  but  their  fidelity  is  of  so 
great  importance  to  the  state,  that  too  many  precautions  cannot 
be  taken  for  rendering  it  secure.  Deserters  merit  severe  and 
exemplary  punishment ;  and  the  sovereign  may,  if  he  thinks 
it  necessary,  annex  the  penalty  of  death  to  desertion.  The 
emissaries  who  solicit  them  to  desert  are  far  more  guilty 
than  the  recruiters  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section. 
1 17.  Mill-  Good  order  and  subordination,  so  useful  in  all  places,  are 
HiylawB.  nowhere  so  necessary  as  in  the  army.  The  sovereign 
should  exactly  specify  and  determine  the  functions,  duties, 
and  rights  of  military  men,— of  soldiers,  officers,  commanders 
of  corps,  and  generals.  He  should  regulate  and  fix  the  au- 
thority of  commanders  in  all  the  gradations  of  rank, — the 
punishments  to  be  inflicted  on  offenders, — ^the  form  of  trials, 
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&c.     The  laws  and  ordinances  relative  to  these  several  par-   book  m. 
ticulars  form  the  military  code.  ^°^'*-  ^^ 

Those  regulations,  whose  particular  tendency  is  to  main- 
tain order  among  the  troops,  and  to  enable  them  to  perform 
their  military  service  with  advantage  to  the  state,  constitute  i  ^S-   MUL. 
what  is  called  military  discipline.     This  is  of  the  highest  *^  ^"^" 
importance.     The  Switzers  were  the  first  among  the  modem  ^    *' 
nations  that  revive^  it  in  its  ancient  vigour,     n  was  a  good 
discipline,  added  to  the  valour  of  a  free  people,  that  produced, 
even  in  the  infancy  of  their  republic,  those  brilliant  achieve- 
ments which  astonished  all  Europe.     Machiavel  says  that  the 
Switzers  are  the  masters  of  all  Europe  in  the  art  of  war.* 
In  our  times,  the  Prussians  have  shown  what  may  be  expected 
from  good  discipline  and  assiduous  exercise :  soldiers,  collected 
from  all  quarters,  have,  by  the  force  of  habit,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  command,  performed  all  that  could  be  expected 
from  the  most  zealous  and  loyal  subjects. 

Every  military  officer,  from  the  ensign  to  the  general,  en- 
joys the  rights  and  authority  assigned  him  by  the  sovereign  ; 
and  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  in  this  respect,  is  known  by  his  { lo.  Sabor. 
express  declarations,  contained  either  in  the  commissions  he^**P***^" 
centers  or  in  the  military  code,— or  is,  by  fair  deduction,  in-  *"  ™  ^"* 
ferred  from  the  nature  of  *the  functions  assigned  to  each 
offif*er  ;  for  every  man  who  is  intrusted  with  an  employment  is 
presumed  to  be  invested  with  all  the  powers  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  fill  his  station  with  propriety,  and  successfully 
discharge  the  several  functions  of  his  office. 

Thus,  the  commission  of  a  commander  in  chief,  when  it  iS' 
simple  and  unlimited,  gives  him  an  absolute  power  over  the 
army — ^a  right  to  march  it  whither  he  thinks  proper,  to  un- 
dertake such  operations  as  he  finds  conducive  to  the  service 
of  the  state,  &;c.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  powers  of  a 
general  are  often  limited ;  but  the  example  of  Marshal  Turenne 
sufficiently  shows,  that,  when  the  sovereign  is  certain  of  having  [  800  ] 
made  a  good  choice,  the  be^t  thing  he  can  do  in  this  respect 
\6  to  give  the  general  an  unlimited  power.  Had  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  depended  on  the  directions 
of  the  cabinet,  there  is  little  probability  that  all  his  campaigns 
would  have  been  crowned  with  such  distinguished  success. 

When  a  governor  is  besieged  in  the  place  where  he  com- 
mands, and  all  communication  with  his  sovereign  is  cut  ofi*, 
that  very  circumstance  confers  on  him  the  whole  authority 
of  the  state,  so  far  as  respects  the  defence  of  the  town  and 
the  safety  of  the  garrison. 

These  particulars  merit  the  utmost  attention,  as  they  fur- 
nish a  principle  for  determining  what  the  several  commanders, 
who  are  the  subordinate  or  inferior  powers  in  war,  may  exe- 
cute with  sufficient  authority.     Exclusive  of  the  consequences 

*  DIbo.  on  JAtj. 
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BOOK  ni.j  which  may  be  deduced  from  the  very  nature  of  their  employ 
.^^^^'  "•    ments,  we  are  likewise  to  consider  the  general  practice  and 
established  usage  in  this  respect.     If  it  be  a  known  fact,  that, 
m  the  service  of  a  particular  nation,  oflScers  of  a  certain  rank 
have  been  unifbrmly  invested  with  such  or  such  powers,  it 
may  reasonablj^  be  presumed  that  the  person  we  are  engaged 
with  is  furnished  with  the  same  powers, 
f  20.   How      Every  promise  made  by  any  of  the  subordinate  powers,  by 
thoir  pro-     any  commander  within  his  department,  in  conformity  to  the 
terms  of  his  commission  and  to  the  authority  which  he  natu- 
rally derives  from  his  office  and  the  functions  intrusted  to  his 
jare, — every  such  promise,"  I  say,  is,  for  the  reasons  above 
alleged,  made  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  sove- 
reign, and  equally  obligatory  on  him  as  if  he  had  himself  per- 
sonally made  it.     Thus,  a  governor  capitulates  for  the  town 
which  he  commands,  and  for  the  garrison ;  and  what  he  has 
promised,  the  sovereign  cannot  invalidate.     In  the  last  war, 
the  general  who  commanded  the  French  at  Lintz,  engaged  to 
march  back  his  troops  on  this  side  the  Rhine.     Governors  of 
towift  have  often  promised  that,  for  a  limited  time,  their  gar- 
risons should  not  carry  arms  against  the  enemy  with  whom 
they  capitulated :  and  these  capitulations  have  always  been 
faithfully  observed. 
1 21.   In         But,  if  a  subordinate  power  allows  himself  a  greater  lati- 
what  oases    tude,  and  exceeds   the   authority  annexed  to  his  office,  his 
their  pw-     ppQijjjgg  becomes  no  more  than  a  private  engagement,  or  what 
only  them.  ^8  Called  sponsto^  of  which  we  have  already  treated.     (Book 
selves.         II.  Chap.  XIV.)     This  was  the  case  with  the  Roman  consuls 
at  the  Furcae  Caudinse.     They  might,  indeed,  agree  to  deliver 
hostages,  and  that  their  army  should  pass  under  the  yoke, 
&c.,  but  they  were  not  authorized  to  conclude  a  peace,  as 
they  took  care  to  signify  to  the  Samnites. 
i  22.   Their     if  a  Subordinate  power  assumes  an  authority  which  he  does 
assumption  not  posscss,  and  thus  deceives  the  party  treating  with  him, 
*h  rf*  *""     though  an  enemy, — ^he  is  naturally  responsible  for  the  damage 
which'thej  c^used  by  his  deception,  and  bound  to  make  reparation.     I 
do  notpos-  say  *'  though  an  enemy:"  for  the  faith  of  treaties  is  to  be  ob- 
sess, served  between  enemies,  as  all  men  of  principle  agree,  and  as 
we  shall  prove  in  the  sequel.     The  sovereign  of  that  fraadn- 
[  301  ]  lent  officer  ought  to  punish  him,  and  oblige  him  to  repair  his 
fault :  it  is  a  duty  which  the  prince  owes  to  \justice,  and  to 
his  own  character. 
}  2S.   How      Promises  made  by  a  subordinate  power  are  obligatory  on 
they  bind     those  who  are  subject  to  his  control,  and  bind  them  in  every 
^l**'  **"      particular  in  which  he  is  authorized  and  accustomed  to  com- 
""        mand  their  obedience :  for,  with  respect  to  such  particulars, 
he  is  vested  with  the  sovereign  authority,  which  his  inferiors 
are  bound  to  respect  in  his  person.     Thus,  in  a  capitulation, 
the  governor  of  a  town  stipulates  and  promises  for  his  garri- 
son, and  even  for  the  magistrates  and  citizens. 
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CHAP.  ni. 

I  BOOK  m. 

OF  THE  JUST  CAUSES  OF  WAR.  (141)  ^^^'  °'' 

"WHOEVER  entertains  a  true  idea  of  war, — ^whoever  con- ;  24.  Wm 
siders  its  terrible  effects,  its  destructive  and  unhappy  conse-  >i«^«r  ^  ^ 
quences,  will  readily  agree  that  it  should  never  be  undertaken  '*^^*'*^*'' 
without  the  most  cogent  reasons.  Humanity  revolts  against  ^^^  cog«iii 
a  sovereign,  who,  without  necessity  or  without  very  powerful  reasoni. 
reasons,  lavishes  the  blood  of  his  most  faithful  subjects,  and 
exposes  his  people  to  the  calamities  of  war,  when  he  has  it  in 
his  power  to  maintain  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  honour- 
able and  salutary  peace.  And  if  to  this  imprudence,  this 
want  of  love  for  his  people,  he  moreover  adds  injustice  to- 
wards those  he  attacks, — of  how  great  a  crime,  or  rather,  of 
what  a  frightful  series  of  crimes,  does  he  not  become  guilty ! 
Responsible  for  all  the  misfortunes  which  he  draws  down  on 
his  own  subjects,  he  is  moreover  loaded  with  the  guilt  of  all 
those  which  he  inflicts  on  an  innocent  nation.  The  slaughter 
of  men,  the  pillage  of  cities,  the  devastation  of  provinces, — 
such  is  the  black  catalogue  of  his  enormities.  He  is  respon- 
sible to  God,  and  accountable  to  human  nature,  for  every 
individual  that  is  killed,  for  every  hut  that  is  burned  down. 
The  violences,  the  crimes,  the  disorders  of  every  kind,  atten- 
dant on  the  tumult  and  licentiousness  of  war,  pollute  his 
conscience,  and  are  set  down  to  his  account,  as  he  is  the  origi- 
nal author  of  them  all.  Unquestionable  truths!  alarming 
ideas !  which  ought  to  affect  the  rulers  of  nations,  and,  in  all 
their  military  enterprises,  inspire  them  with  a  degree  of  cir- 
cumspection proportionate  to  the  importance  of  the  subject ! 

Were  men  always  reasonable,  they  would  terminate  their  i  25.  Jiuti. 
contests  by  the  arms  of  reason  only:   natural  justice  and*®**^'^'^*" 
equity  would   be   their   rule,    or  their  judge.     Force   is  a  motive  for 
wretched  and  melancholy  expedient  against  those  who  spurn  making 
at  justice,  and  refuse  to  listen  to  the  remonstrances  of  reason :  war. 
but,  in  short,  it  becomes  necessary  to  adopt  that  mode,  when  [  S02  ] 
every  other  proves  ineffectual.     It  is  only  in  extremities  that 
a  just  and  wise  nation,  or  a  good  prince,  has  recQurse  to  it,  as 
we  have  shown  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  second  book. 
The  reasons  which  may  determine  him  to  take  such  a  step  are 
of  two  classes.     Those  of  the  one  class  show  that  he  has  a 
right  to  make  war, — that  he  has  just  grounds  for  undertaking 
it : — ^these  are  called  justificatory  reasons.    The  others,  found- 
ed on  fitness  and  utility,  determine  whether  it  be  expedient 
for.  the  sovereign  to  undertake  a  war, — ^these  are  called  mo- 
fives*  * 


(141)  See  further,  as  to  what  are,  or    to  be  here  applicable,  pcH,  B.  4>  eh.  4y 
are  not»  jost  caiuei  for  reBcinding  a    {  44,  46,  p    49. 
Ireatgr  of  peace,  and  which  seem  also 
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BOOK.  m.       The  right  of  employing  force,  or  making  Tvar,  belongs  to 
-HEffiiHi.  nations  no  farther  than  is  necessary  for  their  own  defence, 
i  26.   What  and  for  the  maintenance  of  their  rights  (§  3).     Now,  if  anj 
is  in  gene.   ^^^  attacks  a  nation,  or  violates  her  perfect  rights,  he  does 
cauBo^of  war.  ^^^  ^^  injury.     Then,  and  not  till  then,  that  nation  has  a 
right   to   repel   the   aggressor,  and  reduce  him  to  reason. 
Further,  she  has  a  right  to  prevent  the  intended  injury,  when 
she  sees  herself  threatened  with  it  (Book  II.  §  50).     Let  as 
then  say  in  general,  that  the  foundation,  or  cause  of  every 
just  war  is  injury,  either  already  done  or  threatened      The 
justificatory  reasons  for  war  show  that  an  injury  has  been  re- 
ceived, or  so  far  threatened  as  to  authorize  a  prevention  of  it 
by  arms.     It  is  evident,  however,  that  here  the  question  re- 
gards the  principal  in  the  war,  and  not  those  who  join  in  it 
as  auxiliaries.     When,  therefore,  we  would  judge  whether  a 
war  be  just,  we  must  consider  whether  he  who  undertakes  it 
has  in  fact  received  an  injury,  or  whether  he  be  really  threat- 
ened with  one.   And,  in  order  to  determine  what  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  injury,  we  must  be  acquainted  with  a  nation's 
rightSy  properly  so  called, — that  is  to  say,  her  perfect  righti. 
These  are  of  various  kinds,  and  very  numerous,  but  may  all 
be  referred  to  the  general  heads  of  which  we  have  already 
treated,  and  shall  further  treat  in  the  course  of  this  work. 
Whatever  strikes  at  these  rights  is  an  injury,  and  a  just  cause 
of  war. 
;  27    What     The  immediate  consequence  of  the  premises  is,  that  if  a  na- 
war  ifl  an-    tiou  takcs  up  arms  when  she  has  received  no  injury,  nor  is 
^^  threatened  with  any,  she  undertakes  an  unjust  war.     Those 

alone,  to  whom  an  injury  is  done  or  intended,  have  a  right  to 
make  war. 
{ 28.   The       From  the  same  principle  we  shall  likewise  deduce  the  just 
object  of      and  lawful  object  of  every  war,  which  is,  to  avenge  or  pre^ 
'^*'*  vent  injury.     To  avenge  signifies  here  to  prosecute  the  repsr 

ration  of  an  injury,  if  it  be  of  a  nature  to  be  repaired,— or,  if 
the  evil  be  irreparable,  to  obtain  a  just  satisfaction, — and  also 
to  punish  the  offender,  if  requisite,  with  a  view  of  providing 
for  our  future  safety.  The  right  to  security  authorizes  us  to 
do  all  this  (Book  11.  §§  49 — 5z),  We  may  therefore  distinct- 
ly point  out,  as  objects  of  a  lawful  war,  the  three  follow- 
ing : — 1.  To  recover  what  belongs,  or  is  due  to  us.  2.  To 
provide  for  our  future  safety  by  punishing  the  aggressor  or 
offender.  3.  To  defend  ourselves,  or  to  protect  ourselves  from 
[  803  ]  injury,  by  repelling  ur.just  violence.  The  two  first  are  the 
objects  of  an  offensive,  the  third  of  a  defensive  war.  Camil- 
lus,  when  on  the  point  of  attacking  the  Gauls,  concisely  set 
forth  to  his  soldkrs  all  the  subjects  on  which  war  can  be 
grounded  or  justified — omniaj  quoe  defendij  repetiqtUy  e' 
ulciscifas  sit* 


*  IAyj,  lib.  r.  oaf.  49. 
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As  the  nation,  or  her  ruler,  ought,  in  every  undertaking,   book  m. 
not  only  to  respect  j'lstice,  but  also  to  keep  in  view  the  ad- ,^'^^'  "'• 
vantage  of  the  state,  it  is  necessary  that  proper  and  com-  i  29.   Both 
mendable  motives  should  concur  with  the  justificatory  reasons,  i"»^<»*on^ 
tc  induce  a  determination  to  embark  in  a  war.     These  rea-  Jl^er'mo- 
sons  show  that  the  sovereigii  has  a  right  to  take  up  arms,  uves  reqai- 
that  he  has  just  cause  to  do  so.     The  proper  motives  show,  aiteimm- 
that  in  the  present  case  it  is  advisable  and  expedient  to  make  ^^^'^^^^s  • 
use  of  his  right.     These  latter  relate  to  prudence,  as  .the 
justificatory  reasons  come  under  the  head  of  justice. 

I  call  proper  and  commendable  motives  those  derived  from  j  30.  Proper 
the  good  of  the  state,  from  the  safety  and  common  advantage  motiyea. 
of  the  citizens.  They  are  inseparable  from  .the  justificatory 
reasons, — a  breach  of  justice  being  never  truly  advantageous. 
Though  an  unjust  war  may  for  a  time  enrich  a  state,  and  ex- 
tend her  frontiers,  it  renders  her  odious  to  other  nations,  and 
exposes  heir  to  the  danger  of  being  crushed  by  them.  Besides, 
do  opulence  and  extent  of  domiiiion  always  constitute  the 
happiness  of  states?  Amidst  the  multitude  of  examples 
which  might  here  be  quoted,  let  us  confine  our  view  to  that 
of  the  Romans.  The  Roman  republic  ruined  herself  by  her 
triumphs,  by  the  excess  of  her  conquests  a^d  power.  Rome, 
when  mistress  of  the  world,  but  enslaved  by  tyrants  and  op- 
pressed by  a  military  government,  had  reason  to  deplore 
the  success  of  her  arms,  and  to  look  back  with  regret  on  ^ 
those  happy  times  when  her  power  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Italy,  or  even  when  her  dominion  was  almost  con- 
fined within  the  circuit  of  her  walls. 

VidotM  motives  are  those  which  have  not  for  their  object  Vidoiif 
the  good  of  the  state,  and  which,  instead  of  being  drawn  from  motive*. 
that  pure  source,  are  suggested  by  the  violence  of  the  passions. 
Such  are  the  arrogant  desire  of  command,  the  ostentation  of 
power,  the  thirst  of  riches,  the  avidity  of  conquest,  hatred, 
and  revenge. 

The  whole  right  of  the  nation,  and  consequently  of  the  j  31.   ww 
sovereign,  is  derived  from  the  welfare  of  the  state ;  and  by  undertaken 
this  rule  it  is  to  be  measured.   The  obligation  to  promote  and  "P**'*  ^^ 
maintain  the  true  welfare  of  the  society  or  state  gives  the  f^*^^ 
nation  a  right  to  take  up  arms  against  him  who  threatens  or  yieione  mo- 
attacks  that  valuable  enjoyment.     But  if  a  nation,  on  an  in-  tives. 
jury  done  to  her,  is  induced  to  take  up  arms,  not  by  the  ne-  [  804  ] 
cessity  of  procuring  a  just  reparation,  but  by  a  vicious  motive, 
she  abuses  her  right.   The  viciousness  •'vf  the  motive  tarnishes 
the  lustre  of  her  arms,  which  might  otherwise  have  shone  in 
the  cause  of  justice : — ^the  war  is  not  undertaken  for  the  law- 
ful cause  which  the  nation  had  to  engage  in  it :  that  cause  is 
now  no  more  than  a  pretext.    As  to  the  ^ereign  in  particu- 
lar, the  ruler  of  the  nation — what  right  has  he  to  expose  the 
safety  of  the  state,  with  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  citizens, 
to  gratify  his  passions  ?     It  is  only  for  the  good  of  tb^  nation 
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BOOK  III.  that  the  supreme  power  is  intrusted  to  him ;  and  it  w  xmn 
CHAP,  '^^.^hat  view  that  he  ought  to  exert  it:  that  is^  the  object  pre- 
scribed to  him  even  in  his  least  important  measures :  and  shall 
he  imdertake  the  most  important  and  the  most  daneerouA, 
from  motives  foreign  or  contrary  to  that  great  end?  Yet 
nothing  is  more  common  than  such  a  destructive  inversion  of 
views:  and  it  is  remarkable,  that,  on  this  account,  the  judicious 
Polybius  gives  the  name  of  caiises*  to  the  motives  on  which 
war  is  undertaken, — and  of  pretexts1[  to  the  justificatory  rea^ 
sons  alleged  in  defence  of  it.  Thus  he  informs  us  that  the 
cause  of  the  war  which  Greece  undertook  against  the  Persians 
was  the  experience  she  had  had  of  their  weakness,  and  that 
Ihe  pretext  alleged  by  Philip,  or  by  Alexander  after  him,  was 
the  desire  of  avenging  the  injuries  which  the  Greeks  had  so 
often  suffered,  and  of  providing  for  their  future  safety. 
I  ss.  Pre.  Let  us,  however,  entertain  a  better  opinion  of  nations  and 
*•»*■•  their  rulers.     There  are  just  causes  of  war,  real  justificatory 

reasons ;  and  why  should  Dhere  not  be  sovereigns  who  sincerely 
consider  them  as  their  warrant,  when  they  have  besides  rea- 
sonable motives  for  taking  up  arms  ?  We  shall  therefore  give 
the  name  of  pretexts  to  those  reasons  alleged  as  justificatory, 
but  which  are  so  only  in  appearance,  or  which  are  even  abso- 
lutely destitute  of  all  foundation.  The  name  of  pretexts  may 
likewise  be  applied  to  reasons  which  are,  in  themselves,  true 
and  well-founded,  but,  not  being  of  sufficient  importance  for 
undertaking  a  war,  are  made  use  of  only  to  cover  ambitious 
views,  or  some  other  vicious  motive.  Such  was  the  complaint 
of  the  czar  Peter  I.  that  sufficient  honours  had  not  been  paid 
him  on  his  passage  through  Riga.  His  other  reasons  for  de- 
claring war  against  Sweden  I  here  omit. 

Pretexts  are  at  least  a  homage  which  unjust  men  pay  to 

justice.     He  who  screens  himself  with  them  shows  that  he 

still  retains  some  sense  of  shame.     He  does  not  openly 

trample  on  what  is  most  sacred  in  human  society :  he  tacitly 

acknowledges  that  a  flagrant  injustice  merits  the  indignation 

of  all  mankind. 

;  as.   War      Whoever,  without  justificatory  reasons,  undertakes  a  war 

undertaken  merely  from  motives  of  advantage,  acts  without  any  right, 

^*^^jjjj^    and  his  war  is  unjust.     And  he,  who,  having  in  reality  just 

grounds  for  taking  up  arms,  is  nevertheless  solely  actuated 

by  interested  views  in  resorting  to  hostilities,  cannot  indeed 

be  charged  with  injustice,  but  he  betrays  a  vicious  disposition : 

his  conduct  is  reprehensible,  and  sullied  by  the  badness  of 

his  motives.     War  is  so  dreadful  a  scourge,  that  nothing  less 

than  manifest  justice,  joined  to  a  kind  of  necessity,  can 

authorize  it,  render  it  commendable,  or  at  least  exempt  it  from 

reproach.  • 

;  Si.   Na-       Nations  that  are  always  ready  to  take  up  arms  on  any  pros- 

*  Amai.    Histor.  lib.  iiL  cap.  0.  t  I^m^^vcic. 
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peci  of  advantage,  are  lawless  robbers  :  but  those  who  seem  book  iu. 
to  delight  in  the  ravages  of  war,  who  spread  it  on  all  sides,  ^^^^'  "'• 
without  reasons  or  pretexts,  and  even  without  any  other  mo-  '*®""  ^^^ 
tive  than  their  own  ferocity,  are  monsters,  unworthy  the  name  ™*^*  ^^ 


of  men.  They  should  be  considered  as  enemies  to  the  human  ^^  or  w^ 
race,  in  the  same  manner  as,  in  civil  society,  professed  assas-  parent  mo. 
sins  and  incendiaries  are  guilty,  not  only  towards  the  parti-  **^««- 
cular  victims  of  their  ne&rious  deeds,  but  also  towards  the 
state,  which  therefore  proclaims  them  public  enemies.  All 
nations  have  a  risht  to  join  in  a  confederacy  for  the  purpose 
of  punishing  and  even  exterminating  those  savage  nations. 
Such  were  several  German  tribes  mentioned  by  Tacitus — 
such  those  barbarians  who  destroyed  the  Roman  empire :  nor 
was  it  till  long  after  their  conversion  to  Christianity  that  this 
ferocity  wore  off.  Such  have  been  the  Turks  and  other  Tar- 
tars— Genghis-khan,  Timur  Bee  or  Tamerlane,  who,  like  At- 
tila,  were  scourges  employed  by  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  and  who 
made  war  only  for  the  pleasure  of  making  it.  Such  are,  in  po- 
lished ages  and  among  the  most  civilized  nations,  those  supposed 
heroes,  whose  supreme  delight  is  a  battle,  and  who  make  war 
from  inclination  purely,  and  not  from  love  to  their  country. 

Defensive  war  is  just  when  made  against  an  unjust  aggres-2  35.   How 
sor.     This  requires  no  proof.     Self-defence  against   unjust  ^*'^*?*\''* 
violence  is  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty  of  a  nation,  and  or*unJurt! 
one  of  her  most  sacred  duties.     But  if  the  enemy  who  wages 
offensive  war  has  justice  on  his  side,  we  have  no  right  to 
make  forcible  opposition  ;  and   the  defensive  war  then  be- 
comes unjust :  for  that  enemy  only  exerts  his  lawful  right : — 
he  took  arms  only  to  obtain  justice  which  was  refused  to  him ; 
and  it  is  an  act  of  injustice  to  resist  any  one  in  the  exertion 
of  his  right. 

All  that  remains  to  be  done  in  such  a  case  is,  to  offer  the  i  36-    How 
invader  a  just  satisfaction.     If  he  will  not  be  content  with  **  ™*^  ^' 
this,  a  nation  gains  one  great  advantage — ^that  of  having  ^^^^^^ 
turned  the  balance  of  justice  on  her  own  side;  and  his  hos- offensive 
tilities,  now  becoming  unjust,  as  having  no  longer  any  founda- war  wMeh 
tion,  may  very  justly  be  opposed.  11^*  ^" 

The  Samnites,  instigated  by  the  ambition  of  their  chiefs, 
had  ravaged  the  lands  of  the  allies  of  Rome.  When  they 
became  sensible  of  their  misconduct,  they  offered  full  repara- 
tion for  the  damages,  with  every  reasonable  satisfaction :  but 
all  their  submissions  could  not  appease  the  Romans  ;  where- 
Uf  on  Gains  Pontius,  general  of  the  Samnites,  said  to  his  men, 
^^  Since  the  Romans  are  absolutely  determined  on  war,  neces- 
sity justifies  it  on  our  side;  an  appeal  to  arms  becomes 
lawful  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  deprived  of  every  other 
resource." — Ju9tum  est  bellum^  quibtis  necessarium;  et  pia 
armaj  quibu%  mMa  nisi  in  armis  relinquitur  spes.* 

*  Livy,  Ub.  ix.  in  It. 
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BOOK.  in.       In  order  to  estimate  the  justice  of  an  offdnsive  war,  tbe 
CHAP.  III.  i^ature  of  the  subject  for  which  a  nation  takes  up  arms  must 


8  37.   How  \^Q  fii^gt  considered.     We  should  be  thoroughly  assured  of  oar 
"  ^^^^luir  "8*^*'  before  we  proceed  to  assert  it  in  so  dreadful  a  manner. 
L^an"e^-     If>  therefore,  the  question  relates  to  a  thing  which  is  evident- 
dent  oaaae.  ly  just,  as  the  recovery  of  our  property,  the  assertion  of  a 
r  806  ]  clear  and  incontestable  right,  or  the  attainment  of  just  satis- 
faction for  a  manifest  injury,  and  if  we  cannot  obtain  justice 
otherwise  than  by  force  of  arms,  oflFensive  war  becomes  law- 
ful.    Two  things  are  therefore  necessary  to  render  it  just : 
1,  some  right  which  is  to  be  asserted — ^that  is  to  say,  that  we 
be  authorized  to  demand  something  of  another   nation :   2, 
that  we  be  unable  to  obtain  it  otherwise  than  by  force  of 
arms.     Necessity  alone  warrants  the  use  of  force.     It  is  a 
dangerous  and  terrible  resource.     Nature,  the  common  pa- 
rent of  mankind,  allows  of  it  only  in  cases  of  the  last  ex- 
tremity, and  when  all  other  means  fail.     It  is  doing  wrong  to 
a  nation,  to  make  use  of  violence  against  her,  before  we  know 
whether  she  be  disposed  to  do  us  justice,  or  to  refuse  it. 

Those  who,  without  trying  pacific  measures,  run  to  arms 
on  every  trifling  occasion,  sufficiently  show  that  justificatory 
reasons  are,  in  their  mouths,  mere  pretexts:   they  eagerly 
seize  the  opportunity  of  indulging  their  passions  and  gratify- 
ing their  ambition  under  some  colour  of  right. 
{  38.   In  a      lu  a  doubtful  cause,  where  the  rights  are  uncertain,  ob- 
doobtftti      scure  and  disputable,  all   that  can  be   reasonably  required 
•*""•         is,  that  the  question  be  discussed  (Book  II.  §  881),  and  that, 
if  it  be  impossible  fully  to  clear  it  up,  the  contest  be  termi- 
nated by  an  equitable  compromise.     If,  therefore,  one  of  the 
parties  should  refuse  to  accede  to  such  conciliatory  measures, 
the  other  is  justifiable  in  taking  up  arms  to  compel  him  to  an 
accommodation.     And  we  must  observe,  that  war  does  not 
decide  the  question :  victory  only  compels  the  vanquished  to 
subscribe  to  the  treaty  which  terminates  the  difference.     It  is 
an  error,  no  less  absurd  than  pernicious,  to  say  that  war  is  to 
decide  controversies  between  those  who  acknowledge  no  supe- 
rior judge — as  is  the  case  with  nations.     Victory  usually  far 
vours  the  cause  of  strength  and  prudence,  rather  than  that 
of  right  and  justice.     It  would  be  a  bad  rule  of  decision ;  but 
it  is  an  effectual  mode  of  compelling  him  who  refuses  to  ac- 
cede to  such  measures  as  are  consonant  to  justice ;  and  it 
becomes  just  in  the  hands  of  a  prince  who  uses  it  seasonably, 
and  for  a  lawful  cause. 
;  89.   War       War  cannot  be  just  on  both  sides.     One  party  claims  a 
cannot  be     right;  the  other  disputes  it:  the  one  complains  of  an  injury; 
jwt  on  both  |.jjQ  ^j|.jj^j.  denies  having  done  it     They  may  be  considered 
as  two  individuals  disputing  on  the  truth  of  a  proposition ; 
and  it  is  impossible  that  two  contrary  sentiments  should  bo 
true  at  the  same  time. 
i  40.  Some-     It  may  however  happen  that  both  the  contending  partief 
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are  candid  and  sincere  in  their  intentions;  and,  in  a  doubtful   bock  m. 
cause,  it  is  still  uncertain  which  side  is  in  the  fight.    Where-  .?^^^'  '°*. 
fore,  since  nations  are  equal  and  independent  (Book  II.  §  86,  **"««  >*- 
and  Prelim.  §§  18,  19),  and  cannot  claim  a  right  of  judgment  ^^j*®^^''" 
over  each  other,  it  follows,  that  in  every  case  susceptible  of  r  307  l 
doubt,  the  arms  of  the  two  parties  at  war  are  to  be  accounted 
equally  lawful,  at  least  as  to  external  elTccts,  and  until  the 
decision  of  the  cause.     But  neither  does  that  circumstance 
deprive  other  nations  of  the  liberty  of  forming  their  own 
judgment  on  the  case,  in  order  to  determine  how  they  are  to 
act,  and  to  assist  that  party  wuo  shall  appear  to  have  right  on 
his  8id<» ;  nor  does  that  effect  of  the  independence  of  nations 
operate  in  exculpation  of  the  author  of  an  unjust  war,  who 
certainly  incurs  a  high  degree  of  guilt.     But  if  he  acts  in 
consequence  of  invincible  ignorance  or  error,  the  injustice  of 
his  arms  is  not  imputable  to  him. 

When  offensive  war  has  for  its  object  the  punishment  of  a  {  4i.  War 
nation,  it  ought,  like  every  other  war,  to  be  founded  on  right '*»^*'*f^«» 
and  necessity.  1.  On  right : — ^an  injury  must  have  been  ^c-^^^'*** 
tually  received.  Injury  alone  being  a  just  cause  of  war 
f §  2o),  the  reparation  of  it  may  be  lawfully  prosecuted :  or 
if,  in  its  nature,  it  be  irreparable  ^bhe  only  case  in  which  we 
are  allowed  to  punish),  we  are  authorized  to  provide  for  our 
own  safety,  and  even  for  that  of  all  other  nations,  by  inflict- 
ing on  the  offender  a  punishment  capable  of  correcting  him, 
and  serving  as  an  example  to  others.  2.  A  war  of  this  kind 
must  have  necessity  to  justify  it :  that  is  to  say,  that,  to  be 
lawful,  it  must  be  the  only  remaining  mode  to  obtain  a  just 
satisfaction ;  which  implies  a  reasonable  security  for  the  time 
to  come.  If  that  complete  satisfaction  be  offered,  or  if  it 
may  be  obtained  without  a  war,  the  injury  is  done  away,  and 
the  right  to  security  no  longer  authorizes  us  to  seek  ven* 
geance  for  it. — (See  Book  II.  §§  49,  62.) 

The  nation  in  fault  is  bound  to  submit  to  a  punishment 
which  she  has  deserved,  and  to  suffer  it  by  way  of  atonement: 
but  she  is  not  obliged  to  give  herself  up  to  the  discretion  of 
an  incensed  enemy.  Therefore,  when  attacked  she  ought  to 
make  a  tender  of  satisfaction,  and  ask  what  penalty  is  re- 
quired ;  and  if  no  explicit  answer  be  given,  or  the  adversary 
attempts  to  impose  a  disproportionate  penalty,  she  then  ac- 
quires a  right  to  resist,  and  her  defence  becomes  lawful. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  evident  that  the  offended  party 
alone  has  a  right  to  punish  independent  persons.  We  shall 
not  here  repeat  what  we  have  said  elsewhere  (Book  II.  §  7) 
of  the  dangerous  mistake,  or  extravagant  pretensions,  of  those 
who  assume  a  right  of  punishing  an  independent  nation  for 
faults  which  do  not  concern  them — who,  madly  setting  them- 
selves up  as  defenders  of  the  cause  of  God,  take  upon  them 
to  punish  the  moral  depravity,  or  irreligion,  of  a  people  not 
committed  tf>  their  superintendency. 

63  1£ 
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BOOK  m.       Here  a  very  celebrated  question,  and  of  the  highest  impor- 
CHAP.  III.   |;ance,  presents  itself.     It  is  asked,  whether  the  aggrandiie- 


me  a  war 
against  him. 


i  42.  Whe-  ment  of  a  neighbouring  power,  by  whom  a  nation  fears  sht 
ther  the  ag-  may  one  day  be  crushed,  be  a  suflScient  reason  for  maiking 
grandiae-  ^^^  against  him — whether  she  be  justifiable  in  taking  up 
neighbour-  ^rms  to  opposc  his  aggrandizement,  or  to  weaken  him,  with 
ing  power  the  solc  vicw  of  Securing  herself  from  those  dangers  which 
can  autho-  the  Weaker  states  have  almost  always  reason  to  apprehend 
from  an  overgrown  power.  To  the  majority  of  politicians 
this  question  is  no  problem  :  it  is  more  difficult  of  solution  to 
[  308  ]  those  who  wish  to  see  justice  and  prudence  ever  inseparably 
united. 

On  the  one  hand,  a  state  that  increases  her  power  by  all 
the  arts  of  good  government,  does  no  more  than  what  is  com- 
mendable — she  fulfils  her  duties  towards  herself  without 
violating  those,  which  she  owes  to  other  nations.  The  sove- 
reign, who,  by  inheritance,  by  free  election,  or  by  any  other 
just  and  honourable  means,  enlarges  his  dominions  by  the  ad- 
dition of  new  provinces  or  entire  kingdoms,  only  makes  use 
of  his  right,  without  injuring  any  person.  How  then  should 
it  be  lawful  to  attack  a  state  which,  for  its  aggrandizement, 
makes  use  only  of  lawful  means  ?  We  must  either  have  actu- 
ally suflfered  an  injury  or  be  visibly  threatened  with  one, 
before  we  are  authorized  to  take  up  arms,  or  have  just 
grounds  for  making  war  (§§  26,  27).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
but  too  well  known,  from  sad  and  uniform  experience,  that 
predominating  powers  seldom  fail  to  molest  their  neighbours, 
to  oppress  them,  and  even  totally  subjugate  them,  whenever 
an  opportunity  occurs,  and  they  can  do  it  with  impunity. 
Europe  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  servitude  for  want  of 
a  timely  opposition  to  the  growing  fortune  of  Charles  V.  Is 
the  danger  to  be  waited  for  ?  Is  the  storm,  which  might  be 
dispersed  at  its  rising,  to  be  permitted  to  increase  ?  Are  we 
to  allow  of  the  aggrandizement  of  a  neighbour,  and  quietly 
wait  till  he  makes  his  preparations  to  enslave  us  ?  Will  it 
be  a  time  to  defend  ourselves  when  we  are  deprived  of  the 
means  ?  Prudence  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  all  men,  and  most 
pointedly  so  on  the  heads  of  nations,  as  being  commissioned 
to  watch  over  the  safety  of  a  whole  people.  Let  us  endea- 
vour to  solve  this  momentous  question,  agreeably  to  the  sacred 
principles  of  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations.  We  shall  find 
that  they  do  not  lead  to  weak  scruples,  and  that  it  is  an  inva- 
riable truth  that  justice  is  inseparable  from  sound  policy. 
i  iS.  Alone,  And  first,  let  us  observe,  that  prudence,  which  is,  no  doubt, 
and  of  itself,  ^  virtue  highly  necessary  in  sovereigns,  can  never  recommend 
^iTe  a'^rf  ht  ^^®  ^^®  ^^  unlawful  means  for  the  attainment  of  a  just  and 
to  attack  laudable  end.  Let  not  the  safety  of  the  people,  that  supreme 
him.  law  of  the  state,  be  alleged  here  in  objection ;  for  the  very 

safety  of  the  people  itself,  and  the  common  safety  of  nations, 
prohibit  the  use  of  means  which  are  repugnant  to  justice  and 
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probity.     Why  are  certain  means  unlawful  ?     If  we  closely   ■<><>»  ™- 
consider  the  point,  if  we  trace  it  to  its  first  principles,  we  shall  ^  ^^'  '"'■ 
see  that  it  is  purely  because  the  introduction  of  them  would 
be  pernicious  to  human  society,  and  productive  of  fatal  con- 
sequences to  all  nations.     See  particularly  what  we  have  said 
concerning  the  observance  of  justice  (Book  II.  Chap.  V.). 
For  the  interest,  therefore,  and  even  the  safety  of  nations, 
^e  ought  to  hold  it  as  a  sacred  maxim,  that  the  end  does  not 
sanctity  the  means.     And  since  war  is  not  justifiable  on  any  [  309  "] 
other  ground  than  that  of  avenging  an  injury  received,  or 
preserving  ourselves  from  one  with  which  we  are  threatened 
(§  26)^  it  is  a  sacred  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  an 
increase  of  power  cannot,  alone  and  of  itself,  give  any  one  a 
right  to  take  up  arms  in  order  to  oppose  it. 

No  injury  has  been  received  from  that  power  (so  the  question  2  ^  How 
supposes) ;  we  must,  therefore,  have  good  grounds  to  think  ****  »pp««' 
ourselves  threatened  by  him,  before  we  can  lawfully  have  re- J^*'J^^ 
course  to  arms.  Now  power  alone  does  not  threaten  an  in-  that  right 
jury : — ^it  must  be  accompanied  by  the  will.  It  is,  indeed, 
very  unfortunate  for  mankind,  that  ^  the  will  and  inclination 
to  oppress  may  be  almost  always  supposed,  where  there  is  a 
power  of  oppressing  with  impunity.  But  these  two  things 
are  not  necessarily  inseparable :  and  the  only  right  which  we 
derive  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  generally  or  fre- 
quently united,  is,  that  of  taking  the  first  appearances  for  a 
sufficient  indication.  When  once  a  state  has  given  proofs  of 
injustice,  rapacity,  pride,  ambition,  or  an  imperious  thirst  of 
rule,  she  becomes  an  object  of  suspicion  to  her  neighbours, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  stand  on  their  guard  against  her.  They 
may  come  upon  her  at  the  moment  when  she  is  on  the  point 
of  acquiring  a  formidable  accession  of  power, — may  demand 
securities, — and  if  she  hesitates  to  give  them,  may  prevent 
her  designs  by  force  of  arms.  The  interests  of  nations  are, 
in  point  of  importance,  widely  different  from  those  of  indi- 
viduals :  the  sovereign  must  not  be  remiss  in  his  ftttention  to 
fchem,  nor  suffer  his  generosity  and  greatness  of  soul  to  super- 
sede his  suspicions.  A  nation  that  has  a  neighbour  at  once 
powerful  and  ambitious  has  her  all  at  stake.  As  men  are 
under  a  necessity  of  regulating  their  conduct  in  most  cases 
by  probabilities,  those  probabilities  claim  their  attention  in 
proportion  to  the"  importance  of  the  subject :  and  (to  make 
use  of  a  geometrical  expression)  their  right  to  obviate  a  dan- 
ger is  in  a  compaund  ratio  of  the  degree  of  probability  and 
the  greatness  of  the  evil  threatened.  If  the  evil  in  question 
be  of  a  supportable  nature, — if  it  be  only  some  slight  loss, — 
matters  are  not  to  be  precipitated :  there  is  no  great  danger 
in  delaying  our  opposition  to  it  till  there  be  a  certainty  of 
our  being  threatened.  But  if  the  safety  of  the  state  lies  at 
btake,  our  precaution  and  foresight  cannot  be  extended  too 
far.     Must  we  delay  to  avert  our  ruin  till  it  is  become  inevi- 
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BOOK  III.   table  ?     If  the  appearances  are  so  easily  credited,  it  is  the 
.^^'*'  "'•  fault  of  that  neighbour  who  has  betrayed  his   ambition  by 
several  indications.     If  Charles  the  Second,  King  of  Spain, 
instead  of  settling  the  succession  on  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  had 
appointed  for  his  heir  Louis  XIV.  himself — to  have  tamely 
suffered  the  union  of  the  monarchy  of  Spain  with  that  of 
France,  would,  according  to  all  the  rules  of  human  foresight, 
have  been  nothing  less  than  delivering  up  all  Europe  to  ser- 
vitude, or  at  least  reducing  it  to  the  most  critical  and  preca- 
rious situation.     But  then,  if  two  independent  nations  think 
fit  to  unite,  so  as  afterwards  to  form  one  joint  empire,  have 
they  not  a  right  to  do  it  ?     And  who  is  authorized  to  oppose 
r  810  ]  them  ?    I  answer,  they  have  a  right  to  form  such  a  onion,  pro- 
vided the  views  by  which  they  are  actuated  be  not  prejudicial 
to  other  states.     Now,  if  each  of  the  two  nations  in  qnestion 
be,  separately  and  without  assistance,  able  to  govern  and  sup- 
port herself,  and  to  defend  herself  from  insult  and  oppression, 
it  may  be  reasonably  presumed  that  the  object  of  their  coali- 
tion is  to  domineer  over  their  neighbours.    And,  on  occasions 
where  it  is  impossible  or  too  dangerous  to  wait  for  an  abso- 
lute certainty,  we  may  justly  act  on  a  reasonable  presumption. 
If  a  stranger  levels  a  musket  at  me  in  the  middle  of  a  forest, 
I  am  not  yet  certain  that  he  intends  to  kill  me :  but  shall  I, 
in  order  to  be  convinced  of  his  design,  allow  him  time  to  fire? 
What  reasonable  casuist  will  deny  me  the  right  to  anticipate 
him  ?  But  presumption  becomes  nearly  equivalent  to  certainty, 
if  the  prince  who  is  on  the  point  of  rising  to  an  enormous 
power  has  already  given  proofs  of  imperious  pride  and  insa- 
tiable ambition.     In  the  preceding  supposition,  who  conld 
have  advised  the  powers  of  Europe  to  suffer  such  a  formidable 
accession  to  the  power  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  ?    Too  certain 
of  the  use  he  would  have  made  of  it,  they  would  have  joined 
in  opposing  it:  and  in  this  their  safety  warranted  them.    To 
say  that  they  should  have  allowed  him  time  to  establish  his 
dominion  over  Spain,  and  consolidate  the  union  of  the  two 
monarchies, — and  that,  for  fear  of  doing  him  an  injury,  they 
should  have  quietly  waited  till  he  crushed  them  all,—  would 
not  this  be,  iti  fact,  depriving  mankind  of  the  right  to  regulate 
their  conduct  by  the  dictates  of  prudence,  and  to  act  on  the 
ground  of  probability  ?     Would  it  not  be  robbing  them  of  the 
liberty  to  provide  for  their  own  safety,  as  long  as  they  have 
not  mathematical  demonstration  of  its  being  in  dunger  ?    It 
would  have  been  in  vain  to  have  {^reached  such  a  doctrine. 
The  principal  sovereigns  of  Europe,  habituated,  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  Louvois,  to  dread  the  views  and  power  of  Louis 
XIY.,  carried  their  mistrust  so  far,  that  they  would  not  even 
suffer  a  prince  of  the  house  of  France  to  sit  on  the  throne  of 
Spain,  though  invited  to  it  by  the  nation,  whose  approbation 
had  sanctioned  the  will  of  her  former  sovereign.     He  ascend- 
ed it,  however,  notwithsta**  ling  the  efforts  of  those  who  ^ 
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Strongly  dreaded  his  elevation ;  and  it  has  since  appeared  that    book  m. 
their  policy  was  too  suspicions.  chap,  m. 

It  is  still  easier  to  prove,  that,  should  that  formidable  pow-  J  45.   An. 
er  betray  an  unjust  and  ambitious  disposition,  by  doing  the  ^^^^  ^ 
least  injustice  to  another,  all  nations  may  avail  themselves  of  ™^"  *^'' 
the  occasion,  and,  by  joining  the  injured  party,  thus  form  a 
coalition  of  strength,  in  order  to  humble  that  ambitious  poten- 
tate, and  disable  him  from  so  easily  oppressing  his  neighbours, 
or  keeping  them  in  continual  awe  and  fear.     For  an  injury 
gives  us  a  right  to  provide  for  our  future  safety,  by  depriving 
the  unjust  aggressor  of  the  means  of  injuring  us;  and  it 
is  lawful  aijd  even  praiseworthy  to  assist  those  who  are  op- 
pressed, or  unjustly  attacked. 

Enough  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  to  set  the  minds  of 
politicians  at  ease,  and  relieve  them  from  all  apprehension 
that  a  strict  and  punctilious  observance  of  justice  in  this  par-  [  311  ] 
ticular  would  pave  the  way  to  slavery.     It  is  perhaps  wholly 
unprecedented  that  a  state  should  receive  any  remarkable  ac- 
cession of  power,  without  giving  other  states  just  causes  of 
complaint.     Let  the  other  nations  be  watchfid  and  alert  in 
repressing  that  growing  power,  and  they  will  have  nothing 
to  fear.     The  emperor  Charles  V,  laid  hold  on  the  pretext  of 
religion,  in  order  to  oppress  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and 
subject  them  to  his  absolute  authority.     If,  by  following  up 
his  victory  over  the  elector  of  Saxony,  he  had  accomplished 
that  vast  design,  the  liberties  of  all  Europe  would  have  been 
endangered.     It  was  therefore  with  good  reason  that  France 
assisted  the  protestants  of  Germany : — the  care  of  her  own 
safety  authorized  and  urged  her  to  the  measure.     When  the 
same  prince  seized  on  the  duchy  of  Milan,  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  ought  to  have  assisted  France  in  contending  with 
him  for  the  possession  of  it,  and  to  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  circumstance,  in  order  to  reduce  his  power  within  just 
bounds.     Had  they  prudently  availed  themselves  of  the  just 
causes  which  he  soon  gave  them  to  form  a  league  against  him, 
they  would  have  saved  themselves  the  sulnequent  anxieties 
for  their  tottering  liberty. 

But,  suppose  that  powerful  state,  by  the  justice  and  circum- 1 46.  Othei 
spection  of  her  conduct,  affords  us  no  room  to  take  exception  a^owabio 
to  her  proceedings,  are  we  to  view  her  progress  with  an  eye  ^gf^^ce*^ 
of  indifference  ?     Are  we  to  remain  quiet  spectators  of  the  against  a 
rapid  increase  of  her  power,  and  imprudently  expose  ourselves  formidabu 
to  such  designs  as  it  may  inspire  her  with  r — ^No,  beyond  all  po^«r- 
doubt.     In  a  matter  of  so  high  importance,  imprudent  supine- 
ness  would  be  unpardonable.     The  example  of  the  Ron»ns 
is  a  good  lesson  for  all  sovereigns.     Had  the  potentates  of 
those  times  concerted  together  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on 
the  enterprises  of  Rome,  and  to  check  her  incroachments, 
they  would  not  have  successively  fallen  into  servitude.     But 
force  of  arms  is  not  the  only  expedient  by  which  we  may 
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BOOK  in.  guard  against  a  formidable  power.  There  are  other  means, 
CHAP.  HI.  Qf  ^  gentler  nature,  and  which  are  at  all  times  lawful.  The 
most  elTeetual  is  a  confederacy  of  the  less  powerful  sovereigns, 
who,  by  this  coalition  of  strength,  become  able  to  hold  the 
balance  against  that  potentate  whose  power  excites  their 
alarms.  Let  them  be  firm  and  faithful  in  their  alliance ;  and 
their  union  will  prove  the  safety  of  each.  . 

They  may  also  mutually  favour  each  other,  to  the  exclusion 
of  him  whom  they  fear ;  and  by  reciprocally  allowing  varions 
advantages  to  the  subjects  of  the  allies,  especially  in  trade, 
and  refusing  them  to  those  of  that  dangerous  potentate,  they 
will  augment  their  own  strength,  and  diminish  Jiis,  without 
affording  him  any  just  cause  of  complaint,  since  every  one  is 
at  liberty  to  grant  favours  and  indulgences  at  his  own  pleasure. 
;  47.  PoUii-     Europe  forms  a  political  system,  an  integral  body,  closely 
«^«<i^»^"- connected  by  the  relations  and  diflferent  interests  of  the  na- 
^^'  tions  inhabiting  this  part  of  the  world.  It  is  not,  as  formerly, 

[  312  ]  a  confused  heap  of  detached  pieces,  each  of  which  thought 
herself  very  little  concerned  in  the  fate  of  the  others,  and 
seldom  regarded  things  which  did  not  immediately  concern 
her.  The  continual  attention  of  sovereigns  to  every  occor- 
rence,  the  constant  residency  of  ministers,  and  the  perpetual 
negotiations,  make  of  modern  Europe  a  kind  of  republic,  of 
which  the  members — each  independent,  but  all  linked  together 
by  the  ties  of  c<)*nnion  interest — ^unite  for  the  maintenance 
of  order  and  liberty.  Hence  arose  that  famous  scheme  of 
the  political  balance,  or  the  equilibrium  of  power ;  by  which 
18  understood  such  a  disposition  of  things,  as  that  no  one  po- 
tentate be  able  absolutely  to  predominate,  and  prescribe  laws 
to  the  others. 
)  f^  ^Bj<  The  surest  means  of  preserving  that  equilibrium  would  be, 
Of  mtra-  tjji^jj  jjQ  power  should  be  much  superior  to  the  others,  that  aD, 
^^  *"*  **'  or  at  least  the  greater  part,  should  be  nearly  equal  in  force. 
Such  a  project  has  been  attributed  to  Henry  tne  Fourth:^ 
but  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  carry  it  into  execution 
without  injustice  and  violence.  Besides,  suppose  such  equality 
once  established,  how  could  it  always  be  maintained  by  lawfbl 
means  ?  Commerce,  industry,  military  pre-eminence,  would 
soon  put  an  end  to  it.  The  right  of  inheritance,  vesting  even 
in  women  and  their  descendants^ — ^a  rule,  which  it  was  so 
absurd  to  establish  in  the  case  of  sovereignties,  but  which 
nevertheless  is  established, — would  completely  overturn  the 
whole  system. 

It  is  a  more  simple,  an  easier,  and  a  more  equitable  plan, 
t8  have  recourse  to  the  method  just  mentioned,  of  forming 
confederacies  in  order  to  oppose  the  more  powerful  potentate, 
and  prevent  him  from  giving  law  to  his  neighbours.  Such  is 
the  mode  at  present  pursued  by  the  sovereigns  of  Europe. 


: ^_     I 
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They  consider  the  two  principal  powers,  wbich,  on  that  very  book  ra. 
Account,  are  naturally  rivals,  as  destined  to  be  checks  on  each  ^°^^'  ^^ 
other ;  and  they  unite  with  the  weaker,  like  so  many  weights 
thrown  into  the  lighter  scale,  in  order  to  keep  it  in  equilibrium 
with  the  other.  The  house  of  Austria  has  long  been  the 
preponderating  power :  at  present  France  is  so  in  her  turn. 
Gngland,  whose  op^^nce  and  formidable  fleets  have  a  power- 
ful influence,  without  alarming  any  state  on  the  score  of  its 
liberty,  because  that  nation  seems  cured  of  the  rage  for  con- 
quest,— England,  I  say,  has  the  glory  of  holding  the  political 
balance.  She  is  attentive  to  preserve  it  in  equilibrium : — ^a 
system  of  policy,  which  is  in  itself  highly  just  and  wise,  and 
will  ever  entitle  her  to  praise,  as  long  as  she  continues  to 
pursue  it  only  by  means  of  alliances,  confederacies,  and  other 
methods  equally  lawful. 

Confederacies  would  be  a  sure  mode  of  preserving  the  equi-  {  49.   How 
libriuin,  and  thus  maintaining  the  liberty  of  nations,  did  all  *»®  ^*»®  **** 
princes  thoroughly  understand  their  true  interests,  and  Dia^e  *^™jj'^^^  *^ 
the  welfare  of  the  state  serve  as  the  rule  in  all  their  proceed-  maj  be  re- 
ings.     Great  potentiates,  however,  are  but  too  successful  in  straiDed,  or 
gaining  over  partisans  and  allies,  who  blindly  adopt  all  their  •^*°  *'««''- 
views.     Dazzled  by  the  glare  of  a  present  advantage,  seduced  ®°* 
by  their  avarice,  deceived  by  faithless  ministers — how  many  [  818  "J 
princes   become   the  tools  of  a  power  which  will  one  day 
swallow  up  either  themselves  or  their  successors !     The  safest 
plan,  therefore,  is  to  seize  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  , 

when  we  can,'Consistently  with  justice,  weaken  the  potentate 
who  destroys  the  equilibrium  (§  45)— or  to  employ  every 
honourable  means  to  prevent  his  acquiring  too  formidable  a 
degree  of  power.  For  that  purpose,  all  the  other  nations 
should  be  particularly  attentive  not  to  suffer  him  to  aggrandize 
himself  by  arms :  and  this  they  may  at  all  times  do  with  jus- 
tice. For,  if  this  prince  makes  an  unjust  war,  every  one  has 
a  right  to  succour  the  oppressed  party.  If  he  makes  a  just 
war,  the  neutral  nations  may  interfere  as  mediators  for  an  ac- 
commodation— they  may  induce  the  weaker  state  to  propose 
reasonable  terms  and  offer  a  fair  satisfaction,  and  may  save 
her  from  falling  under  the  yoke  of  a  conqueror.  On  the  offer 
of  equitable  conditions  to  the  prince  who  wages  even  the  most 
justifiable  war,  he  has  all  that  he  can  demand.  The  justice  of 
his  cause,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  never  gives  him  a  right  to  subju- 
gate his  enemy,  unless  when  that  extremity  becomes  necessary 
to  his  own  safety,  or  when  he  has  no  other  mode  of  obtaining 
indemnification  for  the  injury  he  has  received.  Now,  that  is 
not  the  case  here,  as  the  interposing  nations  can  by  other 
means  procure  him  a  just  indemnification,  and  an  assurance 
of  safety. 

In  fine,  there  cannot  exist  a  doubt,  that,  if  that  formidable 
potentate  certainly  entertain  desiras  of  oppression  and  con 
quest, — ^if  he  betray  his  views  by  his  preparations  and  other 
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BOOK  lu.   proceedings, — ^the  other  states  have  a  right  to  anticipate  htm » 
^^^'  '"•  and  if  the  fate  of  war  declares  in  their  favour,  they  are  justi- 
fiable in  taking  advantage  of  this  happy  opportunity  to  weak- 
en and  reduce  a  power  too  contrary  to  the  equilibriom,  and 
dangerous  to  the  common  liberty. 

This  right  of  nations  is  still  more  evident  against  a  soye- 
reign,  who,  from  an  habitual  propensity  to  take  up  arms 
without  reasons,  or  even  so  much  as  plausible  pretexts,  is  con- 
tinually disturbing  the  public  tranquillity. 
i  50.   Be.        This  leads  us  to  a  particular  question,  nearly  allied  to  the 
haviour  ai-  preceding.  .  When  a  neighbour,  in  the  midst  of  a  profound 
wwdBa*^"  P^*^®»  erects  fortresses  on  our  frontier,  equips  a  fleet,  aug- 
neighboar    ^lents  his  troops,  assembles  a  powerful  army,  fills  his  maga- 
preparing     zines, — in  a  word  when  he  makes  preparations  for  war, — ^are 
for  war.       ^e  allowed  to  attack  him,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  danger 
with  which   we   think   ourselves   threatened  ?     The   answer 
greatly  depends  on  the  manners  and  character  of  that  neigh- 
bour.    We  must  inquire  into  the  reasons  of  those  preparations, 
and  bring  him  to  an  explanation : — such  is  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding in  Europe :  and  if  his  sincerity  be  justly  suspected, 
securities  may  be  required  of  him.     His  refusal  in  this  case, 
would  furnish  ample  indication  of  sinister  designs,  and  a  suf- 
ficient reason  to  justify  us  in  anticipating  them.     But  if  that 
[  &l4  ]  sovereign  has  never  betrayed  any  symptoms  of  baseness  and 
perfidy,  and  especially  if  at  that  time  there  is  no  dispute  sub- 
sisting between  him  and  us,  why  should  we  not  quietly  rest 
on  his  word,  only  taking  such  precautions  as  prudence  ren- 
ders indispensable  ?     We  ought  not,  without  sufficient  cause, 
to  presume  him  capable  of  exposing  himself  to  infamy  by  add- 
ing perfidy  to  violence.     As  long  as  he  has  not  rendered  hif 
sincerity  questionable,  we  have  no  right  to  require  any  othei 
security  from  him. 

It  is  true,  however,  that,  if  a  sovereign  continues  to  keep 
up  a  powerful  army  in  profound  peace,  his  neighbours  must 
not  sufier  their  vigilance  to  be  entirely  lulled  to  sleep  by  his 
bare  word;  and  prudence  requires  that  they  should  keep 
themselves  on  their  guard.  However  certain  they  may  be  of 
the  good  faith  of  that  prince,  unforeseen  differences  may  in- 
tervene ;  and  shall  they  leave  him  the  advantage  of  being  pro- 
vided, at  that  juncture,  with  a  numerous  and  well  disciplined 
army,  while  they  themselves  will  have  only  new  levies  to  op- 
pose it  ?  Unquestionably  no.  This  would  be  leaving  them- 
selves almost  wholly  at  his  discretion.  They  are,  therefore, 
under  the  necessity  of  following  his  example,  and  keeping,  as 
he  does,  a  numerous  army  on  foot:  and  what  a  burden  is  this 
to  a  state !  Formerly,  and  without  goinff  any  further  back 
than  the  last  century,  it  was  pretty  generally  made  an  article 
in  every  treaty  of  peace,  that  the  belligerent  powers  should 
disarm  on  both  sides — ^that  they  should  disband  their  troops. 
If«  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  a  prince  was  disposed  to  keep 
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ap  any  considerable  number  of  forces,  his  neighbours  took  their  book  m. 
measures  accordingly,  formed  leagues  against  him,  and  obliged  ^^^^'  °''  ■ 
him  to  disarm.  Why  has  not  that  salutary  custom  been  pre- 
served? The  constant  maintenance  of  numerous  armies 
deprives  the  soil  of  its  cultivators,  checks  the  progress  of 
population,  and  can  only  serve  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  the 
nation  by  whom  they  are  maintained.  Happy  England! 
whose  situation  exempts  it  from  any  considerable  charge  in 
supporting  the  instruments  of  despotism.  Happy  Switzer- 
land! if,  continuing  carefully  to  exercise  her  militia,  she 
keeps  herself  in  a  condition  to  repel  any  foreign  enemies, 
without  feeding  a  host  of  idle  soldiers,  who  might  one  day 
crush  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  even  bid  defiance  to 
the  lawful  authority  of  the  sovereign.  Of  this  the  Roman 
legions  furnish  a  signal  instance.  This  happy  method  of  a 
free  republic, — the  custom  of  training  up  all  her  citizens  to 
the  art  of  war, — ^renders  the  state  respectable  abroad,  and 
saves  it  froip  a  very  pernicious  defect  at  home.  It  would 
have  been  everywhere  imitated,  had  the  public  good  been 
everywhere  the  only  object  in  view. 

SufiScient  has  now  been  said  on  the  general  principles  for 
estimating  the  justice  of  a  war.  Those  who  are  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  principles,  and  have  just  ideas  of  the 
various  rights  of  nations,  will  easily  apply  the  rules  to  par- 
ticular cases. 


CHAP.  rV.  [  815  J; 

OF  THB  DECLARATION   OF  WAR, — ^ABTD  OF  WAR  IK   DUB  cti^-  ^' 

FORM.  (142) 

THE  right  of  making  war  belongs  to  nations  only  as  a  j  6i.   Do- 
remedy  against   injustice:   it   is   the   offspring  of  unhappy «ra«uion oti 
necessity.     This    remedy  is  so   dreadful    in    its  effects,  so^"* 
destructive  to  mankind,  so  grievous  even  to  the  party  who 
has   recourse  to  it,-  that  unquestionably  the  law  of  nature 
allows  of  it  only  in  the  last  extremity, — that  is  to  say,  when 
every  other  expedient  proves  ineffectual  for  the  maintenance 
of  justiQe.     It  is  demonstrated  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  that, 
in  order  to  be  justifiable  in  taking  up  arms  it  is  necessary — 
1.  That  we  have  a  just  cause  of  complaint.     2.  That  a  rea- 
sonable satisfaction  have  been  denied  us.     3.  The  ruler  of 
the  nation,  as  we  have  observed,  ought  maturely  to  consider 

(142;  See  in  general^  Qrotios,  B.  lii.  c.  iv.  s.  8;  and  1  Chitty'B  Com.  Law,  378« . 
-C. 
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BOOK  m.   whether  it  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  state  to  prosecute  his 
^^^'  ^'  right  by  force  of  arms.     But  all  this  is  not  sufiScient.     As  it 
is  possible  that,  the  present  fear  of  our  arms  may  make  an 
A*w'*^     impression  on  the  mind  of  our  adversary,  and  induce  him  to 
do  us  justice, — ^we  owe  this  further  regard  to  humanity,  and 
especially  to  the  lives  and  peace  of  the  subjects,  to  declare 
to  that  unjust  nation,  or  its  chief,  that  we  are  at  length  going 
to  have  recourse  to  the  last  remedy,  and  make  use  of  open 
force,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  him  to  reason.     This  is 
called  declaring  war.     All  this  is  included  in  the  Roman 
manner  of  proceeding,  regulated  in  their  fecial  law.     They 
first  sent  the  chief  of  the  fecialeSj  or  heralds,  called  pater  pa- 
tratu9^  to  demand  satisfaction  of  the  nation  who  had  olTended 
them  ;  and  if,  within  the  space  of  thirty-three  days,  that  na- 
tion did  not  return  a  satisfactory  answer,  the  herald  called 
the  gods  to  be  witnesses  of  the  injustice,  and  came  away,  say- 
ing that  the  Romans  would  consider  what  measures  they 
should  adopt.     The  king,  and  in  after  times  the  consul,  here* 
upon  asked  the  senate's  opinion :  and  when  war  was  resolved 
on,  the  herald  was  sent  back  to  the  frontier,  where  he  de- 
clared it.'*'    It  is  surprising  to  find  among  the  Romans  such  jus- 
tice, such  moderation  and  prudence,  at  a  time  too  when,  ap- 
parently, nothing  but  courage  and  ferocity  was  to  be  expected 
from  them.     By  such  scrupulous  delicacy  in  the  conduct  of 
her  wars,  Rome  laid  a  most  solid  foundation  for  her  subsequent 
greatness. 
1 62.   wii»4     A  declaration  of  war  being  necessary,  as  a  fiu^her  effort  to 
It  is  to  con-  terminate  the  difference  without  the  effusion  of  blood,  by 
***"*       .    making  use  of  the  principle  of  fear,  in  order  to  bring  the 
enemy  to  more  equitable  sentiments, — ^it  ought,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  announces  our  settled  resolution  of  making  war, 
[  816  ]  to  set  forth  the  reasons  which  have  induced  us  to  take  up  arms. 
This  is,  at  present,  the  constant  practice  among  the  powers 
of  Europe. 
2  68.   It  is       After  a  fruitless  application  for  justice,  a  nation  may  pro- 
simple  or     cecd  to  a  declaration  of  war,  which  is  then  pure  and  simple. 
oonditionai.  -g^^  ^  include  the  whole  business  in  a  single  act,  instead  of 
two  separate  ones,  the  demand  of  justice  (called  by  the  So- 
mans  rerum  repetitio)  may,  if  we  think  proper,  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  conditional  declaration  of  war,  notifying  that  ire 
will  commence  hostilities  unless  we  obtain  immediate  satisfac- 
tion on  such  or  such  subject.     In  this  case  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  adding  a  pure  and  simple  declaration  of  war, — ^the 
conditional  one  sufficing,  if  the  enemy  delays  giving  satis- 
faction. 
;  64   The       If  the  enemy,  on  either  declaration  of  war,  offers  equitable 
right  to       conditions  of  peace,  we  are  bound  to  refrain  from  hostiliti^; 
make  war    f^^  ^  g^^^  ^  justice  is  done  to  US,  that  immediately  super- 

*  Livy,  lib.  L  cap.  31. 
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setles  all  right  to  employ  force,  which  we  are  not  allowed  to   book  m. 
use  unless  for  the  necessary  maintenance  of  our  rights.     To  "^'*'  ^' 
these  offers,  however,  are  to  be  added  securities;  for  we  are*^**®.'^*'^'^''*^ 
under  no  obligation  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  amused  by  empty  ^nJ^^on,. 
proposals.     The  word  of  a  sovereign  is  a  sufficient  security,  as 
long  as  he  has  not  disgraced  his  credit  by  any  act  of  perfidy : 
and  we  should  be  contented  with  it.     As  to  the  conditions 
themselves,^besides  the  principal  subject,  we  have  a  right  to 
demand  a  reimbursement  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  our  pre- 
parations for  war. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  declaration  of  war  be  known  to  the  §  »5.   For- 
state  against  whom  it  is  made.     This  is  all  which  the  natural  m»i»^»««  «^ » 
law  of  nations  requires.     Nevertheless,  if  custom  has  i^^^o- oTwbjAI^) 
duced  certain  formalities  in  the  business,  those  nations  who, 
by  adopting  the  custom,  have  given  their  tacit  consent  to  such 
formalities,  are  under  an  obligation  of  observing  them,  as  long 
as  they  have  not  set  them   aside  by  a  public   renunciation 
(Prelim.  §  26).    Formeriy,  the  powers  of  Europe  used  to  send 
heralds,  or  ambassadors  to  declare  war ;  at  present,  they  con- 
tent themselves  with  publishing  the  declaration  in  the  capital, 
in  the  principal  towns,  or  on  the  frontiers :  manifestoes  are 
issued ;  and,  through  the  easy  and  expeditious  channels  of 
communication  which  the  establishment  of  posts  now  affords, 
the  intelligence  is  soon  spread  on  every  side. 

Besides  the  foregoing  reasons,  it  is  necessary  for  a  nation  J  56.   Ocuti 
to  publish  the  declaration  of  war  for  the  instruction  and  direc-  '^•sonB  for 
tion  of  her  own  subjects,  in  order  to  fix  the  date  of  the  rights  Jy^^^f  *^"' 
which  belong  to  them  from  the  moment  of  this  declaration,  pubiica- 
and  in  relation  to  certain  effects  which  the  voluntary  law  of  tion.(i48) 
nations  attributes  to  a  war  in  form.     Without  such  a  public 
declaration  of  war,  it  would,  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  be  too  diffi- 
cult to  determine  those  acts  which  are  to  be  considered  as  the 
effects  of  war,  and  those  that  each  nation  may  set  down  as  in- 
juries of  which  she  means  to  demand  reparation.     In  the  last 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  between  France  and  Spain  on  the 
one  side,  and  England  on  the  other,  it  was  agreed  that  all  the 
prizes  taken  before  the  declaration  of  war  should  be  restored. 

He  who  is  attacked  and  only  wages  defensive  war,  needs  i  ^^-  ^«- 
not  to  make  any  hostile  declaration, — the  state  of  warfare  be-  ^®°'^7®  ^*' 
ing  sufficiently  ascertained  by  the  enemy's  declaration,  cr^J^^^JJ^i^n 

(143)  Bat  there  seemB  to  be  no  ab-  wm  declared  by  Act  of  Congress,  Jnnc 

■olute  necessity  for  a  formal  declaration  18th,  1812.    (Laws  U.  S.  1812,  p.  227.) 

of  war  to  render  it  legal.    See  obser-  But  war  had  existed,  in  fact,  from  March 

vadons  of  Sir  William  Seott,  in  Nayede,  4th    until    May   13th,    1846,    between 

4   Rob.  Rep.  252  \   Chitty's  Law   Nat  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  without 

29,  3.    But,  in  England,  the  king  must  any  formal  declaration.    The  act    of 

have  assented  to  a  war  to   render  it  Congress  of  13th  May,  1846,  declares 

strictly    legal.      Brooke's    Abrid.    tit.  that,  "by  the  act  of  the  Republic  of 

**  Denizen,"  pi.  26 ;  The  Hoop,  1  Rob.  Mexico,"  war  existed  between  the  coun-: 

Eep.  196.-— C.     {The  late  vnr  between  tries.    (Laws  U.  States,  1840,  p,  14.)} 
me  United  States  and   Greut  Britain 
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BOOK  m.   open  hostilities.     In  modern  times,  however,  the   sovereign 
CHAP.  lY.  ^^Q  jg  attacked,  seldom  omits  to  declare  war  in  his  tnriL 
whether  from  an  idea  of  dignity,  or  for  the  direction  of  hi? 
sulbjects. 
;  58    When     if  the  nation  on  whom  we  have  determined  to  make  war 
it  may  be     ^iu  not  admit  any  minister  or  herald  to  declare  it, — ^whatever 
omitted  in    ^j^^  custom  may  otherwise  be,  we  may  content  ourselves  with 
war.  publishing  the  declaration  of  hostilities  within  our  own  terri- 

tories, or  on  the  frontier;  and  if  the  declaration  does  not 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  that  nation  before  hostilities  are 
commenced,  she  can  only  blame  herself.     The  Turks  imprison 
and  maltreat  oven  the   ambassadors  of  those   powers  with 
whom  they  are  determined  to  come  to  a  rupture :  it  would  be 
a  perilous  undertaking  for  a  herald  to  go  and  declare  war 
against  them  in  their  own  country.     Their  savage  disposition, 
therefore,  supersedes  the  necessity  of  sending  one. 
{69.  It  la  not     But  no  jferson  being  exempted  from  his  duty  for  the  sole 
to  be  omit-  roasou  that  another  has  been  wanting  in  At9,  we  are  not  to 
ted  by  way  qjq\^  declaring  war  against  a  nation,  previous- to  a  commence- 
tio"**^**"    ™®^^  ^^  hostilities,  because  that  nation  has,  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, attacked  us  without  any  declaration.     That  nation,  in 
so  doing,  has  violated  the  law  of  nature  (§  51) ;  and  her  fault 
does  not  authorize  us  to  commit  a  similar  one. 
2  60.   Time      The  law  of  nations  does  not  impose  the  obligation  of  declar- 
of  the  de-    Jng  ^ar,  with  a  view  to  give  the  enemy  time  to  prepare  for 
oiaration.     ^^  unjust  defence.     The  declaration,  therefore,  need  not  be 
made  till  the  army  has  reached  the  frontiers ;  it  is  even  law- 
ful to  delay  it  till  we  have  entered  the  enemy's  territories, 
and  there  possessed  ourselves  of  an  advantageous  post:  it  most, 
however,  necessarily  precede  the  commission  of  any  act  of 
hostility.     For   thus  we   provide  for   our   own  safety,  and 
equally  attain  the  object  of  a  declaration  of  war,  which  is,  to 
give  an  unjust  adversary  the  opportunity  of  seriously  consi- 
dering his  past  conduct,  and  avoiding  the  horrors  of  war,  by 
doing  justice.     Such  was  the  conduct  of  that  generous  prince. 
Henry  the  Fourth,  towards  Charles  Emanuel  duke  of  Savoy ; 
who  had  wearied  his  patience  by  vain  and  fraudulent  nego- 
tiations.* 
i  61.    Duty      If  he,  who  enters  a  country  with  an  army  kept  under  strict 
of  the  inha-  discipline,  declares  to  the  inhabitants  that  he  does  not  come 
foTo^^  **°  ^  ^®  ^^  enemy,  that  he  will  commit  no  violence,  and  will  ac- 
iirmy'a  on-    quaint  the  sovereign  with  the  cause  of  his  coming, — ^the  in- 
uring a       habitivnts  are  not  to  attack  him ;  and  should  they  dare  to  at- 
sountry  bo-  tempt  It,  he  has  a  right  to  chastise  them.     But  they  are  not 
ci^MatAon^of  ^^  ^<i™it  him  into  any  strong-holds,  nor  can  he  demand  ad- 
mission.    It  is  not  the  business  of  subjects  to  commence  hos- 
tilities without  orders  from  their  sovereign :  but  if  they  are 
brave  and  loyal,  they  will,  in  the  mean  time,  seize  on  all  the 


war. 


*  See  Sully's  Memoirs. 
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advantageous  posts,  and  defend  themselves  against  any  at-    book  m. 
tempt  made  to  dislodge  them.  ^^^^'  ^* 


After  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  who  1 62.  Cok- 
nas  thus  invaded  the  country,  if  equitable  conditions  are  not  ™®°*«™«'** 
offered  him  without  delay,  he  may  commence  his  operations ;  ®^'^**"*»**' 
for,  I  repeat  it,  he  is  under  no  obligation  to  suffer  himself  to 
be  amused.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  never  to  lose 
sight  of  the  principles  before  laid  down  (§§  26  and  51)  concern- 
ing the  only  legitimate  causes  of  war.  To  march  an  army 
into  a  neighbouring  country  by  which  we  are  not  threatened, 
and  without  having  endeavoured  to  obtain,  by  reason  and  jus- 
tice, an  equitable  reparation  for  the  wrongs  of  which  we  com- 
plain, would  be  introducing  a  mode  pregnant  with  evils  to 
mankind,  and  sapping  the  foundations  of  the  safety  and  tran- 
quillity of  states.  If  this  mode  of  proceeding  be  not  exploded 
and  proscribed  by  the  public  indignation  and  the  concurrence 
of  every  civilized  people,  it  will  become  necessar^  to  continue 
always  in  a  military  posture,  and  to  keep  ourselves  constantly 
on  our  guard,  no  less  in  times  of  profound  peace,  than  during 
the  existence  of  declared  and  open  war. 

The  sovereign  declaring  war  can  neither  detain  the  persons  j  63.    Cob. 
nor  the  property  of  those  subjects  of  the  enemy  who  are**"*'^*®^ 
within  his  dominions  at  the  time  of  the  declaration.     They  ^^^^^ 
came  into  his  country  under  the  public  faith.     By  permitting  subjects  of 
them  to  enter  and  reside  in  his  territories,  he  tacitly  promised  an  enemy, 
them  full  liberty  and  security  for  their  return.     He  is  there-  ^*»o  ^^  '^ 
fore  bound  to  allow  them  a  reasonable  time  for  withdrawing  *^®^^"?'^ 
with  their  effects ;  and,  if  they  stay  beyond  the  term  prescribed,  ^f  ^^  ^^_ 
he  has  a  right  to  treat  them  as  enemies, — as  unarmed  enemies,  ciaration  cf 
however.     But,  if  they  are  detained  by  an  insurmountablca«"'(i^) 
impediment,  as  by  sickness,  he  must  necessarily,  and  for  the 
same  reasons,  grant  them  a  sufficient  extension  of  the  time. 
At  present,  so  for  from  being  wanting  in  this  duty,  sovereigns 
carry  their  attention  to  humanity  still  farther,  so  that  foreign- 
ers, who  are  subjects  of  the  state  against  which  war  is  de- 
clared, are  very  frequently  allowed  full  time  for  the  settlement 
of  their  affairs.     This  is  observed  in  a  particular  manner  with 
regard  to  merchants ;  and  the  case  is  moreover  carefully  pro- 
dded for  in  commercial  treaties.     The  king  of  England  has 
done  more  than  this.     In  his  last  declaration  of  war  against 
France,  he  ordained  that  all  French  subjects  who  were  in  his 
dominions  should  be  at  liberty  to  remain,  and  be  perfectly 
secure  in  their  persons  and  effects,  "provided  they  demeaned 
themselves  properly." 

We  have  said  (§  56),  that  a  sovereign  is  to  make  the  de-  \  64.    Pub- 
claration  of  war  public  within  his  dominions,  for  the  informa-  ^^^^  of 
tion  and  direction  of  his  subjects.    He  is  also  to  make  known  ^^^l^^ 
his  declaration  of  war  to  the  neutral  powers,  in  order  to  ao- 

(144'  See  in  general  ■  Chitty's  Com.  L.  414.— C.    ' 
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BOOK  III.  quaint  them  ifith  the  justificatory  reasons  which  autboriftf 
OHAP  jv^  j^^ — ^j^g  cause  which  obliges  him  to  take  up  arms^ — and  to 
notify  to  them  that  such  or  such  a  nation  is  his  enemy,  that 
they  may  conduct  themselves  accordingly.  We  shall  even  see 
[  319  ]  that  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  obviate  all  difSculty,  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  the  right  to  seize  certain  things  whidi 
neutral  persons  are  carrying  to  the  enemy,  and  of  what  k 
termed  contrabandy  in  time  of  war.  This  publication  of  die 
war  may  be  called  declaration^  and  that  which  is  notified  di- 
rectly to  the  enemy,  denunciation ;  and,  indeed,  the  Liatm 
term  is  denundatio  belli. 

War  is  at  present  published  and  declared  by  manifestoes. 
These  pieces  never  fail  to  contain  the  justificatory  reasons, 
good  or  bad,  on  which  the  party  grounds  his  right  to  take  up 
arms.    The  least  scrupulous  sovereign  would  wish  to  be  thought 
just,  equitable,  and  a  lover  of  peace:  he  is  sensible  that  a 
contrary  r^utation  might  be  detrimental  to  him.     The  mani- 
festo implying  a  declaration  of  war,  or  the  declaration  itself, 
printed,  published,  and  circulated  throughout  the  whole  state, 
contains  also  the  sovereign's  general  orders  to  his  subjects,  re- 
lative to  their  conduct  in  the  war.* 
1 65.  Deoo-     In  so  civilized  an  age,  it  may  be  unnecessary  to  obserre, 
rum  and      \\i^i  in  thosc  pieccs  which  are  published  on  the  subject  of  war, 
to  be  ob-      ^*  ^^  proper  to  abstain  from  every  opprobrious  expression  in- 
gerved  in     dicative  of  hatred,  animosity,  and  rage,  and  only  calculated  to 
the  rnani-     excitc  similar  sentiments  in  the  bosom  of  the  enemy.   A  prince 
fwtoes.        ought  to  preserve  the  most  dignified  decorum,  both  in  his 
words  and  in  his  writings.    lie  ought  to  respect  himself  in  the 
person  of  his  equals  :  and,  though  it  is  his  misfortune  to  be  at 
variance  with  a  nation,  shall  he  inflame  the  quarrel  by  offen- 
sive expi-essions,  and  thus  deprive  himself  even  of  the  hopes 
of  a  sincere  reconciliation  7     Homer's  heroes  call  each  other 
"  dog^*  and  "  drunkard:**  but  this  was  perfectly  in  character, 
since,  in  their  enmity,  they  knew  no  bounds.     Frederic  Bar- 
barossa,  and  other  emperors,  and  the  popes  their  enemies, 
treated  each  other  with  as  little  delicacy.     Let  us  congratu- 
late our  age  on  the  superior  gentleness  of  its  manners,  and 
not  givo  the  name  of  unmeaning  politeness  to  those  attentions 
which  are  productive  of  real  and  substantial  effects. 
^  66.    What     Those  formalities,  of  which  the  necessity  is  deducible  from 
i^  a  lawful    the  principles  and  the  very  nature  of  war,  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  lawful  war  in  due  form  {ju»tum  bellum.)    Grotius 
says,t  that,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  two  things  are 
requisite  to  constitute  a  solemn  or  formal  war — first,  that  it  be 

*  It  is  remarked  as  a  very  singalar  them§elve§  j»roj>er2y,''— and,    moreorer, 

ciroumstance,    that    Charles    the    Se-  his  protection  and  fayonr  to  saeh  of  then* 

cond,  king  of  Great  Britain,  in  his  de-  as  might  ehoose  to  emigrate  to  hif  do- 

dnration  of  war  against  Franoe,  dated  minions. 

February  9,  1668,  promised  security  to  I  De  Jure  Belli  et  Paois,  UK  L  eapw 

French   subjects  who   should  "demean  iiL  |  4. 
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on  both  sides,  made  by  the  sovereign  authority, — secondly,   book  m. 
that  it  be  accompanied  by  certain  formalities.     These  formaU-  .°°^'  ^' 
ties  consist  in  the  demand  of  a  just  satisfaction  {rerum  repe- 
titio\  and.  in  the  declaration  of  war,  at  least  on  the  part  of 
him  who  attacks ; — ^for  defensive  war  requires  no  declaration 
(§  57),  nor  even,  on  urgent  occasions,  an  express  order  from 
the  sovereign.     In  effect,  these  two  conditious  are  necessarily  [  820  ] 
required  in  every  war  which  shall,  according  to  the  law  of 
nations,  be  ^a  legitimate  one,  that  is  to  say,  such  a  war  as 
nations  have  a  right  to  wage.     The  right  of  making  war  be- 
longs only  to  the  sovereign  (§  4) ;  and  it  is  only  after  satis- 
faction has  been  refused  to  him  (§  87),  and  even  after  he  has 
made  a  declaration  of  war  (§  51),  that  he  has  a  right  to  take 
up  arms.  (145) 

A  war  in  due  form  is  also  called  a  regular  war,  because  cer-  What  a  re- 
tain rules,  either  prescribed  by  the  law  of  nature,  or  adopted  p"^^» 
by  custom,  are  observed  in  it.  ^  noticed  in 

Legitimate  and  formal  warfare  must  be  carefully  distin- coorts  of 
guished  from  those  illegitimate  and  informal  wars,  or  rather  jiutioe,  Ac 
predatory  expeditions,  undertaken  either  without  lawful  an-  (i*^-) 
thority  or  without  apparent  cause,  as  likewise  without  the  f  J^JiJg^.  ^ 
usual  foniialities,  and  solely  with  a  view  to  plunder.    Grotius  guished 
relates  several  instances  of  the  latter.*     Such  were  the  enter- from  in. 
prises  of  the  grandes  compagnies  which  had  assembled  in^o'™*^*'** 
France  during  the  wars  with  the  English, — armies  of  banditti,  "^^*^^ 
who  ranged  about  Europe,  purely  for  spoil  and  plunder :  such 
were  the  cruises  of  the  bticcaneers,  without  commission,  and 
in  time  of  peace ;  and  such  in  general  are  the  depredations  of 
pirates.     To  the  same  class  belong  almost  all  the  expeditions 
of  the  Barbary  corsairs :  though  authorized  by  a  sovereign, 

(145)  Ante,  tiie  notes  to  the  same  sec-    62 ;  Blaekbume  v.  Thompton,  15  Bast» 
tions. — 0.  90,  S.  P.)  obsenred,  that»  in  order  to  as- 

(146)  It  has  been  laid  down,  that  certain  whether  or  not  a  war  or  state 
whenever  the  king's  courts  are  open  in  of  amity  or  neutrality  subsists,  it  always 
a  given  country,  it  is  time  of  pease  in  belongs  to  the  Government  of  the  coun- 
jndgment  of  law ;  but,  when  by  hostile  try  to  determine  in  what  relation  any 
measures  such  courts  are  shut  up  or  in-  other  coiftitry  stands  towards  it;  and  • 
terrupted,  then  it  is  said  to  be  time  of  that  is  a  point  upon  which  courts  of  jus- 
war.  Earl  Lancaeter^e  case,  Hale's  Pleas  tice  cannot  decide ;  («'.  e.  without  evi- 
Crown,  Part  L  c.  26,  p.  344 ;  Go.  Litt.  dence  aliunde  as  to  the  declarations  or 
249,  b.  cited,  and  other  points  as  to  what  resolutions  of  Government;)  and    the 

is  war ;  Elphinatone  v.  Bedreeekund,  most  potent  evidence  upon  such  a  sub- 
Knapp's  Rep.  316.  But  at  present,  ject  is  the  d  /claration  of  the  state.  And 
when  in  eourte  of  juetiee,  whether  of  if  the  state  recognises  any  place  as  he- 
Common  Law,  Equity,  Admiralty,  or  ing  or  as  not  being  in  the  relaUon  of 
Prize  Court,  it  becomes  necessary  to  hostility  to  this  country,  that  is  obliga- 
ascertajn  what  is,  or  not»  evidence  of  a  tory  on  .courts  of  justice.  Per  Lord  EU 
war,  or  a  peaeef  or  neutrality,  the  SMne  lenborough,  3  Camp.  66  ;  and  see  *oiher 
is  now  UBU^y  determined  by  distinct  instances  and  authorities,  1  Chitty'i 
acts  of  iLe  •tote.  Upon  this  question.  Commercial  Law,  393-4. — C.  { See,  also, 
the  following  cases  are  material : — Sir  The  U.  Statee  v.  Palmer,  8  Wheat  Bep. 
TTm.  Chant  (in  ease  of  Pelham  Burke,-  634,  635.} 
I  £dward's  Rep.  Appendix  D ;  3  Camp.        *  Lib.  ill.  cap.  iv. 
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BOOK  m.   they  are  undertaken  without  any  apparent  cause,  and  firom  m 
'^^*'^'  ^^'  other  motive  than  the  lust  of  plunder.     These  two  species  of 
war,  I  say, — ^the  lawful  and  the  illegitimate,^are  to  be  care- 
fully distinguished,  as  the  effects  and  the  rights  arising  from 
each  are  very  different. 
;  68.  In  order  fully  to  conceive  the  grounds  of  this  distinction, 

Orounda  of  j^  jg  neccssary  to  recollect  the  nature  and  object  of  lawfid 

tion.  "^^  ^^^*  ^^  ^^  ^^^y  ^  ^^^  ^^^  remedy  against  obstinate  injustice 
that  the  law  of  nature  allows  of  war.  Hence  arise  the  rights 
which  it  gives,  as  we  shall  explain  in  the  sequel :  hence,  Uke- 
wise,  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  it.  Since  it  is  equally  possi- 
ble that  either  of  the  parties  may  have  right  on  his  side,— 
and  since,  in  consequence  of  the  independence  of  nations,  that 
point  is  not  to  be  decided  by  others  (§  40), — the  condition  of 
the  two  enemies  is  the  same,  while  the  war  lasts.  Thus,  when 
a  nation,  or  a  sovereign,  has  declared  war  against  another 
sovereign  on  account  of  a  difference  arisen  between  them,  their 
war  is  what  among  nations  is  called  a  lawful  and  formal  war; 
and  its  effects  are,  by  the  voluntary  law  of  nations,  the  same 
on  both  sides,  independently  of  the  justice  of  the  cause,  as  ire 
shall  more  fully  show  in  the  sequel.*  Nothing  of  this  kind  b 
the  case  in  an  informal  and  illegitimate  war,  which  is  more 
properly  called  depredation.  Undertaken  without  any  right, 
without  even  an  apparent  cause,  it  can  be  productive  of  no 
lawful  effect,  nor  give  any  right  to  the  author  of  it.  A  nation 
attacked  by  such  sort  of  enemies  is  not  under  any  obligation 
to  observe  towards  them  the  rules  prescribed  in  formal  wa^ 

[  821  ]  fare.  She  may  treat  them  as  robbers.  (1)  The  inhabitants  of 
Geneva,  after  defeating  the  famous  attempt  to  take  their  citj 
by  escaladef,  caused  all  the  prisoners  whom  they  took  from 
the  Savoyards  on  that  occasion  to  be  hanged  up  as  robbers, 
who  had  come  to  attack  them  without  cause  and  without  a  de- 
claration of  war.  Nor  were  the  Genevese  censured  for  this 
proceeding,  which  would  have  been  detested  in  a  formal  war. 

*  See  chap.  xii.  of  ihia  book.  are  Ao«tec  humani  generi$»    The  Man" 

( (1)  Pirates  may  be  lawful]  j  captured    awna  Flora,  11  Wheat  Rep.  1.) 

by  the  public  or  private  armed  ships  of        f  In  the  year  1603. 

•ny  nation,  in  peace  or  war;  for  the/ 
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OF  THE  KNEM7,  ETO.  821 

BOOK  in. 

CHAP.  T. 

CHAP,  V. 

OF  THE  EKEMY,  AKD  OF  THINGS  BELONGING  TO   THE  ENEMY. 

THE  enemy  is  he  with  whom  a  nation  is  at  open  war.    The  i  69.   Wht 
Latins  had  a  particular  term  {ITostisyto  denote  a  public  enemy,  ^  "  *"•" 
and  distinguished  him  from  a  private  enemy  {Inimicus).     Our  ™^*  ^     ^ 
language  affords  but  one  word  for  these  two  classes  of  per- 
sons, who  ought,  nevertheless,  to  be  carefully  distinguished. 

(147)  Ab  to  the  definition  of  aa  alien  East,  489 ;    Willan  y.  PaUe9on,  7  Taunt 

enemy,  and  of  what  is  less  than  a  gene-  439 ;  Grotius,  B.  3,  c.  4,.  s.  8 ;  Binker- 

ral  enemy,  and  merely  an  hostile  eha-  shoek,  B.  1,  c.  3 ;  Chitty's  L.  Nat  I  to 

raeteTf  or   koetile   rendenee,  or  hoetile  27.     The  exceptions  to  that  rale  are 

tfxidef  and  of  the  modem  deeisions  on  the  sometimes  by  express  treaty ;   (see  2 

diversities ;  see  Boedea  Lust,  6  Rob.  Rep.  Ward's  Law  of  Nat  358 ;)  and  in  Great 

233 ;  1  Chitty's  Commercial  Law,  394  Britain  have  been  permitted  by  tempo- 

to  412,  Id.  Index,  Hi,  Hoetile  Charaeterf  rary  acts,  or  by  orders  in  council,  anthor- 

and  Chit^s  L.  Nat  80  to  64.  ising  the  privy  oouneil  to  grant  licenses. 

In  some  cases,  the  generous  and  be-  (See  PhiUimore  on  Licenses,  5.)    The 

nefioial  conduct  of  an  enemy  wiU  ohli-  case  of  prisoners  at  war  contracting  for 

terate  his  hostile  character,  and  preclude  necessaries,   constitutes    an  exception, 

his  property  from  becoming  subject  to  Antoine  v.  Monhead,   6  Taunt  237 — 

leisare,  as   was  beautiAilly  iUustratod  447 ;  1  Marsh.  Rep.  558 ;  Danby  y.  Mors- 

by  Sir  W,  Scotft  decision  in  Jonge  J.  head,  0  Taunt  832;  Yattel,  jkwI,  i  264, 

Baumann,  where  an    English  frigate,  p.  414. 

with  her  officers  and  crew,  haying  been  Questions   sometimes   arise,  whether 

saved    from    shipwreck   by  a    foreign  a  commercial  transaction  between  par-     • 

{neutral}  vessel  and  crew,  the  former  ties   in  different  countries,  afterwards 

angratefully  carried  the  latter  into  port  ai  war  with  each  other,  as  for  instance, 

as   prise;    {asserting  she   had  French  Great  Britain  and    America,  pending 

property  on  board;}  but  a  restoration  war,  or  on    the  eve  of  war,  between 

was  decreed,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  these  countries,  was  pactum  illicitum, 

service  had  blotted  out  and  obliterated  If  it  be  pending  war,  or  iu  eontempla- 

the  character  of  an  enemy,  { if  it  had  tion  of  it  and  against  its  spirit  uid  not 

ever  existed,  which  was  not  the  fact )  expressly  licensed  by  the  Government^ 

1  Rob.  Rep.  245 ;  and  see  H  178,  pott,  then  it  is  illegal.     See  the  rule  in  the 

pp.  374-^.  case    of  McOavon  v.   Stewart,   in    the 

0/  the  illegality  of  eommeree  hettoeen  House  of  Lords,  (14  July,  1830,)  4  Wils. 

euhjecte  of  beUigt-renS  etatee, — ^Vattel  is  A  Shaw,  193-4.    An  alien  carrying  on 

yery    succinct  upon    this,  in    modem  trade  in   an  enemy's  country,  though 

times,  the  most  important  consequence  resident  there  also  in  the  character  of 

of  war.    In  general  it  is  illegal  for  the  consul  of  a  neutral  state,  has  been  con- 

private  subjects  of  belligerents  to  have  sidered  an  alien  enemy,  and  as  such 

any  commercial  transactions  or  deal-  disabled  to  sue,  and  liable  to  confisca- 

ings  between  each  other,  in  expeota-  tion.    Alhrebtcht  y.  Sueemann,  2  Yes.  A               '^ 

tion  of  or  pending  the  war;  for  other-  Beames,  323. 

wise  assistance  might  be  rendered  to  But    these    rules    prohibiting    com* 

the  enemy,  enabling  them  to  protract  merce  between  the  subjects  of  bellige- 

the  war,   and,  under   colour  of  com-  rent  states,  do  not  affect  neutrale ;  (ex-          ' 

merce,  secret    communications    might  cepting,  indeed  he  liability  to  visitation 

be  made  injurious  to  the  states  of  each  and    search ;)   and,   therefore,    actions 

country ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  such  may  be  sustained  in  England  by  a  neu- 

thing  as  a  war  for  arms,  and  a  peace  tral  on  a  promissory  note  given  to  him 

for  commerce.    The  rule  and  the  prin-  by  a  British    subject  in   an   enemy's 

ciple  upon  which  it  is  founded,  are  fully  oountry,  for  goods  sold  by  the  neutral 

commented  upon  in  the  ease  of  The  to  the  latter  there.    Cowp.  363 ;  Hour- 

Hoop,  1  Rob.  Rep.  196 ;  Potte  y.  Bell,  8  ret  v.  Morrie,  3  Gamp.  303.    And  it  has 

Term  Rep.  548;  Mennett  f*  Bonham  15  even   been   held,  that  an  Englishman 

54                               2l2  425 
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BOOK  ni.   A  private  enemy  is  one  who  seeks  to  hart  ns,  and  takes  pi 
CHAP.  V.   g^j^.^  jj^  ^jj^  g^j  ^jjg^^  befals  us..    A  public  enemy  forms  claims 


against  us,  or  rejects  ours,  and  maintains  his  real  or  pretended 
rights  by  force  of  arms.  The  former  is  never  innocent ;  he 
fosters  rancour  and  hatred  in  his  heart.  It  is  possible  that 
the  public  enemy  may  be  free  from  such  odious  sentiments, 
that  he  does  not  wish  us  ill,  and  only  seeks  to  maintain  his 
rights.  This  observation  is  necessary  in  order  to  regulate  tlie 
dispositions  of  our  heart  towards  a  public  enemy. 
i  70.  AU  When  the  sovereign  or  ruler  of  the  state  declares 
the  subjects  against  another  sovereign,  it  is  understood  that  the  whole 


wtAtwlt^  tion  declares  war  against  another  nation ;  for  the  sovereign 
warareene-^^P^^sents'the  nation,  and  acts  in  the  name  of  the  whole  ao- 
miesy  ciety  (Book  I.  §§  40,  41 ;)  and  it  is  only  in  a  body,  and  in  her 

national  character,  that  one  nation  has  to  do  with  another. 
Hence,  these  two  nations  are  enemies,  and  all  the  subjects  of 
the  one  are  enemies  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  other.     In  this 
particular,  custom  and  principle  are  in  accord. 
I  n.   tad       Enemies  continue  such  wherever  they  happen  to  be.     The 
eontinue  to  place  of  abode  is  of  no  consequence  here.     It  is  the  political 
be  enemies   ^j^g  y^bich  determine  the  character.     Whilst  a  man  continues 
^     ''a  citizen  of  his  own  country,  he  is  the  enemy  of  all  those  with 
whom  his  nation  is  at  war.     But  we  must  not  hence  conclude 
that  these  enemies  may  treat  each  other  as  such,  wherever 
«     they  happen  to  meet.     Every  one  being  master  in  his  respect- 
ive country,  a  neutral  prince  will  not  allow  them  to  use  any 
violence  in  his  territories. 
I  72/  Whe.     Since  women  and  children  are  subjects  of  the  state,  and 
ther  women  members  of  the  nation,  they  are  to  be  ranked  in  the  class  of 
^"^to^b^"''  enemies.     But  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  we  are  justifiab*le 
counted       ^^  treating  them  like  men  who  bear  arms,  or  are  capable  of 
enemies,      bearing  them.     It  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  that  we  have  not 
[  822  ]  the  same  rights  against  all  classes  of  enemies. 
i  78.  Things     When  once  we  have  precisely  determined  who  our  enemies 
^longing  to  ^^^^  [^  jg  q^j  iq  know  what  are  the  things  belonging  to  the 
e  enemy    ^^^j^y  ^^^  hostihs).     We  have  shown  that  not  only  the  sove- 
reign with  whom  we  are  at  war  is  an  enemy,  but  also  his  whole 
nation,  even  the  very  women  and  children.     Every  thing, 
therefore,  which  belongs  to  that  nation, — to  the  state,  to  the 
sovereign,  to  the  subjects,  of  whatever  age  or  sex,^-every 
thing  of  that  kind,  I  say,  falls  under  the  description  of  things 
belonging  to  the  enemy. 

domiciled  in  a  foreign  state  ti»  amity  eommero3  in  a  kottiU  eountry,  is  to  be 

with  this  country  may  lawfully  ezer-  considered  as  improssed  with  a  hostile 

else  the  pririleges  of  a  subject  of  the  character,  with  reference  at  least  to  so 

place  whero  he  Li  resident^  to  trade  with  much  of  his  commerce  as  may  be  con* 

a  nation  in  hostility  with  England,  1  nected  with  that    establishment;  ai^ 

Manle  A  Selwyn,  726,  ted  qucere.     { See  this,  whether  he  maintains  Chat  esta- 

L%ving§UM  t.  The  Maryland  Ina,  Co,  7  blishment  as  a  partner,  or  as  a  sole  trade. 

Cranoh,  506.  (     Bnt»  in  general  he  who  The  (Xtto,  8  Bob.  88;  The  Portland,  U. 

naintains  an  MtabUshment  or  house  of  41  to  44. — 0. 
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And,  ^th  respect  to  things,  the  case  is  the  same  as  ^th   book  m. 
respect  to  persons : — things  belonging  to  the  enemy  continue  _  *^"^''  ^' 


SQch,  whereyer  they  are.  (l)    But  we  are  not  hence  to  con-  §  74.   eon- 
elude,  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  persons  (§  71),  that  we  ^"«  »«<* 
everywhere  possess  a  right  to  treat  those  things  as  things  be-  ^^©'y^^®'^ 
longing  to  the  enemy. 

Since  it  is  not  the  place  where  a  thing  is,  which  determines 
the  nature  of  that  thing,  but  the  character  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  belongs, — things  belonging  to  neutral  persons,  which  if  ^'   Nea- 
happen  to  be  in  an  enemt^*s  country,  or  on  board  an  enemy's  *™^  ^^^p 
ships,  are  to  be  distinguished  from  those  which  belong  to  the  ^"^emy. 
enemy.     But  it  is  the  owner's  business  to  ad*duce  evident  proof 
that  they  are  his  property :  for,  in  default  of  such  proof,  a 
thing  is  naturally  presumed  to  belong  to  the  nation  in  whose 
possession  it  is  found.  (148) 

The  preceding  section  relates  to  movable  property:  but 
the  rule  is  different  with  respect  to  immovable  possessions, 
such  as  landed  estates.     Since  all  these  do  in  some  measure  g  76.  Landi 
belong  to  the  nation,  are  part  of  its  domain,  of  its  territory,  posgeseed  bj 
and  under  its  government  (Book  I.  §§  204,  235,  Book  ii.  ^^"Jf^^"^ 
§  114) — and  since  the  owner  is  still  a  subject  of  the  country  ^j^^^ 
la  possessor  of  a  landed  estate, — ^property  of  this  kind  does 
not  cease  to  be  enemy's  property  {res  hostiles),  though  pos- 
sessed by  a  neutral  foreigner.     Nevertheless,  war  being  now 
carried  on  with  so  n}uch  moderation  and  indulgence,  protec- 
tions are  granted  for  houses  and  lands  possessed  by  foreigners 
in  an  enemy's  country.     For  the  same  reason,  he  who  declares 
war  does  not  confiscate  the  immovable  property  possessed  in 
his  country  by  his  enemy's  subjects.     By  permitting  them  to 
purchase  and  possess  such  property,  he  has  in  that  respect 
admitted  them  into  the  number  of  his  subjects.     But  the  in- 
come may  be  sequestrated,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  re- 
mitted to  the  enemy's  country. 

Among  the  things  belonging  to  the  enemy,  are  likewise  in-; 77.  Tiingc 
corporeal  things, — all  his  rights,  claims,  and  debts,  excepting,  *"«  ^  ♦**• 
however,  those  kind  of  rights  granted  by  a  third  party,  and  in  ^^^^* 
which  the  grantor  is  so  far  concerned,  that  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  him,  in  what  hands  they  are  vested.     Such,  [  328  *] 
for  instance,  are  the  rights  of  commerce.     But  as  debts  are 
not  of  this  number,  war  gives  us  the  same  rights  over  any  sums 
of  money  due  by  neutral  nations  to  our  enemy,  as  it  can  give 
over  his  other  property.(149) 

((1)  See  Johnton  «ta2.  y.  2Wenly-on«        (149)  This  Was    the  ancient  law  d 

Bates,   Ac.     Van  Neas,  Prise  CanseBy  nations,  Att,   Oen.  ▼.  Weedon,  Parker 

p.  7.(  Bep.  267>  though  certainly  denied  bj 

(148)  As  to  protection  to  nentrals*  BolUf  J.    At  aU  eyents,  it  is  now  al- 

property  and  modem  decisions,  see  1  tered;    see    authorities,    ante,  284,   n. 

Chitty's    Commercial    Law,  885 — 440;  (134;)    1     Chitty's    Commercial    Law, 

Id.  Index,  tit  NeuiraU;  1  Chitt/s  L.  423;  1   Ohitty's  L.  Nat  82  to  86.— C. 

Nat  34,  54,  110—113, 183;  Id.  Index,  {But  see  Fairfax  y,  HunUr,  5  Craneh, 

Hi,  NmUrah.-^.  19.  | 
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CHAP.  T. 


BOOK  m.  When  Alexander,  by  conquest,  became  absolute  master  of 
Thebes,  he  remitted  to  the  Thcssalians  a  hundred  talenti 
which  they  owed  to  the  Thebans.*  The  sovereign  has  natu- 
rally the  same  right  over  what  his  subjects  may  owe  to  ene- 
mies, he  may  therefore  confiscate  debts  of  this  nature,  if  the 
term  of  payment  happen  in  the  time  of  war ;  or  at  least  he 
may  prohibit  his  subjects  from  paying  while  the  war  continues. 
But,  at  present,  a  regard  to  the  advantage  and  safety  of  com- 
merce has  ind^ced  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  act  with 
less  rigour  in  this  point.  (150)  And  as  the  custom  has  been 
generally  received,  he  who  should  act  contrary  to  it  would 
violate  the  public  faith ;  for  strangers  trusted  his  subjects  only 
from  a  firm  persuasion  that  the  general  custom  would  be  ob- 
served. The  state  does  not  so  much  as  touch  the  sums  which 
it  owes  to  the  enemy :  money  lent  to  the  public  is  everywhere 
exempt  from  confiscation  and  seizure  in  case  of  war. 


CHAP.  VI. 

CHAP.  VL       OF  THE  enemy's  ALLIES — OP  WARLIKE  ASSOCIATIONS — OP 

AUXILIARIES  AND   SUBSIDIES. 

f  78.   Tre».     WE  have  sufficiently  spoken  of  treaties  in  general,  and 
ties  reUktiye  shall  here  touch  on  this  subject  only  in  its  particular  relations 
^  ^"'        to  war.     Treaties  relating  to  war  are  of  several  kinds,  and 
vary  in  their  objects  and  clauses,  according  to  the  will  of  those 
who  make  them.     Besides  applying  to  them  all  that  we  have 
said  of  treaties  in  general  (Book  II.  Gh.  XII.  &c.),  they  may 
also  be  divided  into  treaties  real  and  personal,  equal  and  un- 
equal, &c.     But  they  have  also  their  specific  differences,  vix. 
those  which  relate  to  their  particular  object,  war. 
( 79.  Defen-     Under  this  relation,  alliances  made  for  warlike  purposes  are 
lire  and  of-  divided  in  general  into  defensive  and  offensive  alliances.     In 
fenaveaiu-  ^j^^  former,  the  nation  engages*  only  to  aefend  her  ally  in  case 
he  be  attacked :  in  the  latter,  she  unites  with  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  an  attack, —  of  jointly  waging  war  against 
another  nation.     Some  alliances  are  both  offensive  and  de- 
fensive ;  and  there  seldom  is  an  offensive  alliance  which  is  not 
also  a  defensive  one.     But  it  is  very  usual  for  alliances  to  be 
I   S24  1  purely  defensive :  and  these  are  in  general  the  most  natural 
and  lawful.     It  would  be  a  tedious  and  even  a  useless  task  to 
enumerate  in  detail  all  the  varieties  incident  to  such  alliances. 


*  GrotioBy  de  Jure  Belli  k  Paoia,  lib.  ilL  eap.  riii.  }  4. 
(150)  See  wkpni,  b.  (149). 
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Some  are  made,  without  restriction,  against  all  opponents :  in  book  m. 
others,  certain  states  are  excepted :  others  again  are  formed  ^"^^'  ^'' 
against  such  or  snch  a  nation  expressly  mentioned  by  name. 

But  a  difference  of  great  importance  to  be  observed,  espe-  §  so.   Dif- 
oially  in  defensive  alliances,  is  that  between  an  intimate  and  f«ence  be- 
complete  alliance,  in  which  we  agree  to  a  union  of  interests, — JT®®°  ^"" 
and  another,  in  which  we  only  promise  a  stated  succour.  The  ^ong  g^^ 
alliance  in  which  we  agree  to  a  union  of  interests  is  a  warlike  auxiliary 
association :  each  of  the  parties  acts  with  his  whole  force ;  all  treaties, 
the  allies  become  principals  in  the  war ;  they  have  the  same 
friends  and  the  same  enemies.    But  an  alliance  of  this  nature 
is  more  particularly  termed  a  warlike  association^  when  it  is 
offensive. 

When  a  sovereign,  without  directly  taking  part  in  the  war  {  si.  Anxi- 
made  by  another  sovereign,  only  sends  him  succours  of  troops  ii»^  troops 
or  ships,  these  are  called  auxiliaries* 

The  auxiliary  troops  serve  the  prince  to  whom  they  are  sent, 
according  to  their  sovereign's  orders.  If  they  are  purely  and 
simply  sent  without  restriction,  they  are  to  serve  equally  on 
the  offensive  and  the  defensive ;  and  for  the  particulars  of  their 
operations,  they  are  to  obey  the  directions  of  the  prince  to 
whose  assistance  they  come.  Yet  this  prince  has  not  the  free 
and  entire  disposal  of  them,  as  of  his  own  subjects :  they  are 
granted  to  him  only  for  his  own  wars ;  and  he  has  no  right  to 
transfer  them,  as  auxiliaries,  to  a  third  power. 

Sometimes,  this  succour  from  a  potentate  who  does  not  di-  J  82.  BahA 
rectly  take  part  in  the  war,  consists  in  money :  and  then  it  is  ^^ 
called  a  subsidy.  This  term  is  now  often  taken  in  another 
sense,  and  signifies  a  sum  of  money  annually  paid  by  one 
sovereign  to  another,  in  return  for  a  body  of  troops  which  the 
latter  furnished  to  the  other  to  carry  on  his  wars,  or  keeps  in 
readiness  for  his  service.  The  treaties  for  procuring  such  a 
resource  are  called  subsidiary  treaties,  France  and  England 
have  at  present  such  treaties  existing  with  several  of  the  ' 

northern  powers  and  princes  in  Germany^  and  continue  them 
even  in  times  of  peace. 

In  order,  now,  to  judge  of  the  morality  of  these  several  trea-  j  88.  Whw 
ties  or  alliances,— ^f  their  legitimacy  according  to  the  law  of  a  nation  if 
nations,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  lay  down  this  incontro-  ^^^^l^.*^*** 
vertible  principle,  that  It  is  lawful  and  commendable  to  sue*  ^^j^^,^ 
cour  and  assist^  by  all  possible  means^  a  nation  engaged  in  a 
just  war  ;  and  it  is  even  a  duty  incumbent  on  every  nation^ 
to  give  such  assistance^  when  she  can  give  it  without  injury 
to  herself,     JBiU  no  assistance  whatever  is  to  be  afforded  to 
him  who  is  engaged  in  an  unjust  war.     There  is  nothing  in 
this  which  is  not  demonstrated  by  what  we  have  said  of  the 
common  duties  of  nations  towards  each  other.  (Book  II.  Ch.  I.) 
To  support  the  cause  of  justice  when  we  are  able,  is  always 
commendable :  but,  in  assisting  the  unjust,  we  partake  of  his 
crime,  and  become,  like  him,  gmlty  of  injustice. 
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BOOK  m.       If,  to  the  principle  we  have  now  laid  down,  you  add  Ae 

CHAP.  VT.  consideration  of  what  a  nation  owes  to  her  own  safety,  and 

I  84.  and  to  of  the  caro  which  it  is  so  natural  and  so  fit  that  she  should      I 

make  aUU    take  to  put  herself  in  a  condition  to  resist  her  enemies,  yon 

ances  for     ^yj  ^j^^  more  readily  perceive  how  clear  a  right  a  nation  hu 

r  825  1  ^^  i^ft^G  warlike  alliances,  and  especially  defensive  alliances, 

"^  whose  sole  tendency  is  to  maintain  all  parties  in  the  quiet 

and  secure  possession  of  their  property. 

But  great  circumspection  is  to  be  used  in  forming  sncli 

alliances.     Engagements  by  which  a  nation  may  be  drawn 

into  a  war  at  a  moment  when  she  least  expects  it,  ought  not 

to  be  contracted  without  very  important  reasons,  and  a  direct 

view  to  the  welfare  of  the  state.     We  here  speak  of  alliances 

made  in  time  of  pence,  and  by  way  of  precaution  against 

future  contingencies. 

i  85.   AUi-      If  there  be  question  of  contracting  an  alliance  with  a  na- 

ano68  made  ^qq  already  engaged  in  a  war,  or  on  the  point  of  engaging 

with  ana-    j^  ^^^  thiuffs  are  to  be  considered:  1.  The  jnsticeof 

non  aotually   .  '.,  '^lomi  i<»  <•»  t<»^v 

engaged  in  ^hat  nation  8  quarrel.     2.  The  welfare  of  the  state.     If  the 
war.  war  which  a  prince  wages,  or  is  preparing  to  wage,  be  un- 

just, it  is  not  allowable  to  form  an  alliance  with  him ;  for 
injustice  is  not  to  be  supported.      If  he  is  justifiable  in 
taking  up  arms,  it  still  remains  to  be  considered  whether  the 
welfare  of  the  state  allows  or  requires  ub  to  embark  in  his 
quarrel :  for  it  is  only  with  a  view  to  the  welfare  of  the 
state  that  the  sovereign  ought  to  use  his  authority :  to  that 
all  his  Pleasures  should  tend,  and  especially  those   of  the 
most    important    nature.       What  other   consideration    can 
authorize  him  to  expose  his  people  to  the  calamities  of 
war? 
i  80.   Taoit     As  it  is  only  for  the  support  of  a  just  war  that  we  are  al- 
ciaiise  in      lowed  to  give  assistance  or  contract  alliances,— «very  alliance, 
lik  Tm""   ®^®T  warlike  association,  every  auxiliary  treaty,  contracted 
^^    '      by  way  of  anticipation  in  time  of  peace,  and  with  no  view  to 
any  particular  war,  necessarily  and  of  itself  includes  this 
tacit  clause — that  the  treaty  shall  not  be  obligatory  except 
in  case  of  a  just  war.     On  any  other  footing,  the  alliance 
could  not  be  validly  contracted.     (Book  U.  §§  161, 1*^8.) 

But  care  must  be  taken  that  treaties  of  alliance  be  not 
thereby  reduced  to  empty  and  delusive  formalities.  The 
tacit  restriction  is  to  be  understood  only  of  a  war  which  is 
evidently  unjust ;  for  otherwise  a  pretence  for  eluding  treaties 
would  never  be  wanting.  Is  there  question  of  contracting 
an  alliance  with  a  power  actually  at  war  ?  It  behooves  yon 
most  religiously  to  weigh  the  justice  of  his  cause :  the  judg- 
ment depends  solely  on  you,  since  you  owe  him  no  assistance 
any  further  than  as  his  quarrel  is  just,  and  your  own  circnin- 
Btances  make  it  convenient  for  you  to  embark  in  it.  Bnt 
when  once  engaged,  nothing  less  than  the  manifest  injustice 
of  his  cause  can  excuse  you  from  assisting  him.     In  a  doubt- 
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ful  case,  you  are  to  presume  that  your  ally  has  justice  on  iiis    book  m. 
side ;  that  being  his  concern.  chap,  ti. 

But  if  you  entertain  strong  doubts,  you  may  very  fairly 
and   commendably   interpose   to   effect   an   accommodation. 
Thus  yon  may  bring  the  justice  of  the  cause  to  the  test  of 
evidence,  by  discovering  which  of  the  contending  parties  re-  [  326  ] 
fuses  to  accede  to  equitable  conditions. 

As  every  alliance  implies  the  tacit  clause  above  mentioned,  {  87.  To  t» 
he  who  refuses  to  succour  his  ally  in  a  war  that  is  manifestly  fo"  w»o- 
unjust  is  not  chargeable  with  a  breach  of  alliance.  ^^  ^**'  ■" 

When  alliances  have  thus  been  contracted  beforehand,  the  ^"^^  ^,^^1^ 
question  is,  to  determine,  in  the  course  of  events,  those  cases  of  aiiianee. 
in  which  our  engagements  come  in  force,  and  we  are  bound 
to  act  in  consequence  of  the  alliance.     This  is  what  is  called  {  88.   WhtA 
easus /(jsderisy  or  ca«e  of  the  alliance,  and  is  to  be  discovered  ^^^'f*'. 
in  the  concurrence  of  the  circumstances  for  which  the  treaty  -''"   "* "' 
has  been  made,  whether  those  circumstances  have  been  ex- 
pressly specified  in  it,  or  tacitly  supposed.     Whatever  has 
been  promised  in  the  treaty  of  alliance  is  due  in  th^  ccistis 
fiBderis,  and  not  otherwise. 

As  the  most  solemn  treaties  cannot  oblige  any  one  to  favour  ;  so.   It 
an  unjust  quarrel  (§  86):  the  casus  foBderis  never  takes  place  nerer  takes 
in  a  war  that  is  manifestly  unjust.  place  in  an 

In  a  defensive  alliance,  the  casus  foederis  does  not  exist  im-"*^"'  ^"* 
mediately  on  our  ally  being  attacked.     It  is  still  our  duty  to  f  90.   How 
examine  whether  he  has  not  given  his  enemy  just  cause  to^****^'*** 
make  war  against  him:  for  we  cannot  have  engaged lo  un-^^*"^* 
dertake  his  defence  with  the  view  of  enabling  him  to  insult 
others,  or  to  refuse  them  justice.     If  he  is  in  the  wrong,  we 
must  induce  him  to  offer  a  reasonable  satisfaction ;  and  if  his 
enemy  will  not  be'  contented  with  it,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
the  obligation  of  defending  him  commences. 

But  if  the  defensive  alliance  contains  a  guarantee  of  all  §  9i.  and  in 
the  territories  at  that  time  possessed  by  the  ally,  the  casus  ^^^^y^^ 
foederis  immediately  takes  place  whenever  those  territories  J^"**^*** 
are  invaded  or  threatened  with  an  invasion.     If  they  are 
attacked  for  a  just  cause,  we  must  prevail  on  our  ally  to  give 
satisfaction ;  but  we  may  on  good  grounds  oppose  his  being 
deprived  of  his  possessions,  as  it  is  generally  with  a  view  to 
our  own  security  that  we  undertake  to  guaranty  them.     On 
the  whole,  the  rules  of  interpretation,  which  we  have  given 
in  an  express  chapter,"^  are  to  be  consulted,  in  order  to  de- 
termine, on  particular  occasions,  the  existence  of  the  castes 
foederis. 

If  the  state  that  has  promised  succours  finds  herself  un-  j  02.   Tk^ 
able  to  furnish  them,  her  inability  alone  is  sufficient  to  dis-  raccour  la 
pense  with  the  obligation;  and  if  she  cannot  give  her  as-"®^^'^® 
Bistance  without  exposing  herself  to   evident  danger,  this  °^^j,"j^^ 

*  Book  IL  ehap.  zriL 
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BOOK  m.    circumstance  also  dispenses  with  it.     This  would  be  one  of 
CHAP.  VI.  ^]^QQQ   cases   in  which  a  treaty  becomes   pernicious    to   th^ 


ftirnish  it,     state,  and  therefore  not  obligatory  (Book  II.  §  160^.     But 
^ub£*8a^t*  ^®  ^^^^  speak  of  an  imminent  danger,  threatening  the  very 
would  be*    existence  of  the  state.     The  case  of  such  a  danger  is  tacitly 
exposed.      and   necessarily  reserved   in   every  treaty^     As  to  remote 
dangers,   or   those   of  no   extraordinary  magnitude, — since 
[  827  ]  they  are  inseparable  from  every,  military  alliance,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  pretend  that  they  should  create  an  exception ; 
and  the  sovereign  may  expose  the  nation  to  them  in  consider- 
ation of  the  advantages  which  she  reaps  from  the  alliance. 

In  virtue  of  these  principles,  we  are  absolved  from  the 
obligation  of  sending  assistance  to  an  ally  while  we  are 
ourselves  engaged  in  a  war  which  requires  our  whole 
strength.  If  we  are  able  to  oppose  our  own  enemies  and 
to  assist  our  ally  at  the  same  time,  no  reason  can  be  pleaded 
for  such  dispensation.  But,  in  such  cases,  it  rests  with  oar- 
selves  to  determine  what  our  circumstances  and  strength  will 
callow.  It  is  the  same  with  other  things  which  may  have 
been  promised,  as,  for  instance,  provisions.  There  is  no 
obligation  to  furnish  an  ally  with  them  when  we  want  them 
for  our  own  use. 
;  08.  Other  We  forbear  to  repeat  in  this  place  what  we  have  said  of 
cues.  various  other  cases,  in  discoursing  of  treaties  in  general,  as, 

for  example,  of  the  preference  due  to  the  more  ancient  ally 
(Book  II.  §  167),  and  to  a  protector  (ibid.   §  204),  of  the 
meaning  to  be  annexed  to  the  term  ^^  allieSy**  in  a  treaty  in 
which  they  are  reserved  (ibid.  §  309).     Let  us  only  addf,  on 
this  last  question,  that,  in  a  warlike  alliance  made  against  all 
opponents,  the  allies  excepted^  this  exception  is  to  be  understood 
only  of  the  present  allies.     Otherwise,  it  would  afterwards  be 
easy  to  elude   the  former  treaty  by  new  alliances ;    and  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  know  either  what  we  are  doing 
in  concluding  such  a  treaty,  or  what  we  gain  by  it. 
Two  of  the       A  case  which  we   have   not  spoken  of  is   this : — Three 
parties  in     powers  have  entered  into  a  treaty  of  defensife  alliance  :  two 
im  aUianoe   ^f  ^^^^  quarrel,  and  make  war  on  each  other :— how  is  the 

coming  to  a    i  •   j  .  o      mV  i  ■%  »     t   ^  •  •         •  i 

rupture.       third  to  act  i     The  treaty  does  not  bind  him  to  assist  either 
the  one  or  the  other ;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  he 
has  promised  his  assistance  to  each  against  the  other,  or  to 
one  of  the  two  in  prejudice  of  the  other.     The  only  obliga- 
•  tion,  thjerefore,  which  the  treaty  imposes  on  him,  is  to  en- 
deavour, by  the  interposition  of  his  good  oflSces,  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  between  his  allies ;  and  if  his  mediation  proves 
unsuccessful,  he  remains  at  liberty  to  assist  the  party  who 
appears  to  have  justice  on  his  side, 
j  94.   Re-       To  refuse  an  ally  the  succours  due  to  him,  without  having 
Auai  of  the  any  just  cause  to  allege  for  such  refusal,  is  doing  him  an  in- 
daTin^.    jury,  since  it  is  a  violation  of  the  perfect  right  which  we  ga\e 
him  by  a  formal  engagement.     I  speak  of  evident  cases,  it 
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being  then  only  that  the  right  is  perfect ;  for,  in  those  of  a   book  m. 
doubtful  nature,  it  rests  with  each  party  to  judge  what  he  is   ^  '^^'  ^^ 
able  to  do(§  92) :  but  he  is  to  judge  maturrfy  and  impartially,  *"®  ®^  »" 
and  to  act  with  candour.  And  as  it  is  an  obligation  naturally*"*"*^* 
incumbent  on  us,  to  repair  any  damage  caused  by  our  fault, 
and  especially  by  our  injustice,  we  are  bound  to  indemnify 
an  ally  for  all  the  losses  he  may  have  sustained  in  consequence 
of  our  unjust  refusal.     How  much  circumspection,  therefore, 
is  to  be  used  in  forming  engagements,  which  we  cannot  re- 
fuse to  fulfil  without  material  injury  to  our  affairs  or  our  [  328  ] 
honour,  and  which,  on  the  other  hand,  if  complied  with^  may 
be  productive  of  the  most  serious  consequences. 

An  engagement,  which  may  draw  us  into  a  war,  is  of  great  j  95.  Th# 
moment :  in  it  the  very  existence  of  the  state  is  at  stake,  enemy's 
He  who  in  an  alliance  promises  a  subsidy  or  a  body  of  auxilia-  **«>"»*^ 
ries,  sometimes  imagines  that  he  only  risks  a  sum  of  mpney 
or  a  certain  number  of  soldiers ;  whereas  he  often  exposes 
himself  to  war  and  all  its  calamities.  The  nation  against 
whom  he  furnishes  assistance  will  look  upon  him  as  her 
enemy ;  and  should  her  arms  prove  successful,  she  will  carry 
the  war  into  his  country.  But  it  remains  to  be  determined 
whether  she  can  do  this  with  justice,  and  on  what  occasions. 
Some  authors*  decide  in  gelieral,  that  whoever  joins  our 
enemy,  or  assists  him  against  us  with  money,  troops,  or  in 
any  other  manner  whatever,  becomes  thereby  our  enemy,  and 
gives  us  a  right  to  make  war  against  him : — a  cruel  decision, 
and  highly  inimical  to  the  peace  of  nations !  It  cannot  be 
supported  by  principles ;  and  happily  the  practice  of  Europe 
stands  in  opposition  to  it. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  every  associate  of  my  enemy  is 
himself  my  enemy.  It  is  of  little  consequence  whether  any 
one  makes  war  on  me  directly,  and  in  his  own  name,  or 
under  the  auspices  of  another.  Whatever  rights  war  gives 
me  against  my  principal  enemy,  the  like  it  gives  me  against 
all  his  associates :  for  I  derive  those  rights  from  the  right  to 
security, — from  the  care  of  my  own  defence;  and  I  am 
equally  attacked  by  the .  one  and  the  other  party.  But  the 
question  is,  to  know  whom  I  may  lawfully  account  my  ene- 
my's associate,  united  against  me  in  war. 

First,  in  that  class  I  shall  rank  all  those  who  are  really  J  96.  Thoaot 
united  in  a  warlike  association  with  my  enemy,  and  who  ^**°  "•^^^  * 
make  a  common  cause  with  him,  though  it  is  only  in  the^^^^^^^ 
name  of  that  principal  enemy  that  the  war  is  carried  on.  the  enemv 
There  is  no  need  of  proving  this.     In  the  ordinary  and  open  are  his  asso- 
warlike  associations,  the  war  is  carried  on  in  the  name  of  all  ^'^^^^  J 
the  allies,  who  are  all  equally  enemies  (§  80).  n 

In  the  second  place,  I  account  as  associates  of  my  enemy,  §  97.   And  . 
those  who  assist  him  in  his  war  without  being  obliged  to  it  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

*  See  Wolf,  Jus  Gentium.  JJ  ^^O  and  737. 
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BOOK  III.   by  any  treaty.     Since  they  freely  and  voluntarily  declare 
CHAP.  Yi.   againg^  ^^^^  tney,  of  their  own  accord,  choose  to  become  my 
assist  him,    enemies.     If  they  go  no  farther  than  furnishing  a  determinci 
without  be-  succour,  allowing   some   troops  to  be  raised,  or    advancing 
to^it\  ^^*    money, — and,  in  other  respects,  preserve  towards  me  the  ac- 
treaties;      customed   relations   of    friendship   and   neutrality, — I  m»j 
overlook  that  ground  of  complaint ;  but  still  I  have  a  right 
to  call  them  to  account  for  it.     This  prudent  caution  of  not 
always  coming  to  an  open  rupture  with  those  who  give  suck 
assistance  to  our  enemy,  that  we  may  not  force  them  to  join 
him  with  all  their   strength, — this   forbearance,  I   say,  hu 
gradually  introduced  the  custom  of  not  looking  on  such  as- 
sistance as  an  act  of  hostility,  especially  when   it   consists 
[  829  ]  only  in  the  permission  to  enlist  volunteers.     How  often  hare 
the  Switzers  granted  levies  to  France,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  refused  such   an   indulgence  to  the  house  of  Austria, 
though  both  powers  were  in  alliance  with  them !     How  often 
have  they  allowed  one  prince  to  levy  troops  in  their  oountiy, 
and  refused  the  same  permission  to  his  enemy,  when  thej 
were  not  in  alliance  with  either !     They  granted  or  denied 
that  favour  according  as  they  judged  it  most  expedient  for 
themselves ;  and  no  power  has^  ever  dared  to  attack  them  on 
that  account.     But  if  prudence  dissuades  us  from   making 
use  of  all  our  right,  it  does  not  thereby  destroy  that  right. 
A  cautious  nation  chooses  rather  to  overlook  certain  points, 
than  unnecessarily  to  increase  the  number  of  her  enemies. 
i  98.   Or         Thirdly,  those,  who,  being  united  with  my  enemy  by  an 
who  are  in    offensive  alliance,  actively  assist  him  in  the  war  which  he 
an  offensive  (Jeclares  against  me, — ^those,  I  say,  concur  in  the  injury  in- 
with  him.     tended  against  me.     They  show  themselves  my  enemies,  and 
I  have  a  right  to  treat  them  as  such.     Accordingly,  the 
Switzers,  whose  example  we  have  above  quoted,  seldom  grant 
troops  except,  for  defensive  war.     To  those  in  the  service  of 
France,  it  has  ever  been  a  standing  order  from  their  sove- 
reigns, not  to  carry  arms  against  the  empire,  or  against  the 
states  of  the  house  of  Austria  in  Germany.     In  1644,  the 
captains  of  the  Neufchatel  regiment  of  Guy,  on  information 
that  they  were  destined  to  serve  under  Marshal  Turenne,  in 
Germany,  declared  that  they  would  rather  die  than  disobey 
their  sovereign    and  violate  the   alliances  of  the   Helvetic 
body.     Since  France  has  been  mistress  of  Alsace,  the  Swit- 
zers who  serve  in  her  armies  never  pass  the  Rhine  to  attack 
the  empire.     The  gallant  Daxelhoffer,  captain  of  %  Berne 
company  in  the  French  service,  consisting  of  200  men,  and 
of  which  his  four  sons  formed  the  first  rank,  seeing  the  gene- 
•  ral  would  oblige  him  to  pass  the  Rhine,  broke  his  espontoon, 

and  marched  back  with  his  company  to  Berne. 
2  90.   How      Even  a  defensive  alliance  made  expressly  against  me,  or 
vdefpiisive  (which  amounts  to  the  same  thing)  concluded  with  my  enemj 
aJiMce  as-  ^urfng  the  War,  or  on  the  certain  prospect  of  its  speedy  de 
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claration,  is  an  act  of  association  against  me ;  and  if  followed    boak  m. 
by  effects,  I  may  look  on  the  party  who  has  contracted  it  as  ^^^^'  ^ 
my  enemy.     The  case  is  here  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  a  aocUtei 
nation  assisting  my  enemy  without  being  under  any  obliga-  ^^^^  ^* 
tion  to  do  so,  and  choosing  of  her  own  accord  to  become  my  ^^^^^' 
enemy.     (See  §  97.) 

A  defensive  alliance,  though  of  a  general  nature,  an  1  made  i  lOO.  An- 
before  any  appearance  of  the  present  war,  produces  also  the  ^^^^^  *^*®^ 
same  effect,  if  it  stipulates  the  assistance  of  the  whole 
strength  of  the  allies :  for  in  this  case  it  is  a  real  league,  or 
warlike  association;  and,  besides,  it  were  absurd  that  I 
should  be  debarred  from  making  war  on  a  nation  who  op- 
poses me  with  all  her  might,  and  thus  exhausting  the  source 
of  those  succours  with  which  she  furnishes  my  enemy.  In 
what  light  am  I  to  consider  an  auxiliary  who  comes  to  make 
war  on  me  at  the  head  of  all  his  forces  ?  It  would  be  mock- 
ery on  his  part,  to  pretend  that  he  is  not  my  enemy.  What  [  380  ] 
more  could  he  do,  were  he  openly  to  declare  himself  such  ? 
He  shows  no  tenderness  for  me  on  the  occasion :  he  only 
wishes  that  a  tender  regard  should  be  paid  to  himself.  And 
shall  I  suffer  him  to  preserve  his  provinces  in  peace,  and 
secure  from  all  danger,  whilst  he  is  doing  me  all  the  mischief 
in  his  power  ?  No !  the  law  of  nature,  the  law  of  nations, 
obliges  us  to  be  just ;  but  does  not  condemn  us  to  be  dupes. 

But,  if  a  defensive  alliance  has  not  been  made  against  me;  lOL   Id 
in  particular,  nor  concluded  at  the  time  when  I  was  openly  vrhat  case  it 
preparing  for  war,  or  had  already  begun  it, — and  if  the  allies  ***®^  °®^ . 
have  only  stipulated  in  it  that  each  of  them  shall  furnish  a  J^e^ekcu 
stated  succour  to  him  who  shall  be  attacked, — I  cannot  require 
that  they  should  neglect  to  fulfil  a  solemn  treaty,  which  they 
had  an  unquestionable  right  to  conclude  without  any  injury 
to  me.     In  furnishing  my  enemy  with  assistance,  they  only 
acquit  themselves  of  a  debt :  they  do  me  no  wrong  in  dis- 
charging  it;    and,   consequently,   they   afford   me   no  just 
grounds  for  making  war  on  them  (§  26).     Neither  can  I  say 
that  my  safety  obliges  me  to  attack  them;  for  I  should 
thereby  only  increase   the  number  of  my  enemies,  and,  in- 
stead of  a  slender  succour  which  they  furnish  against  me, 
should  draw  on  myself  the  whole  power  of  those  nations. 
It  is,  therefore,  only  the  troops  which  they  send  as  auxili- 
aries, that  I  am  to  consider  as  enemies.     These  are  actually 
united  with  my  enemies  and  fighting  against  me. 

The  contrary  principles  would  tend  to  multiply  wars,  and 
spread  them  beyond  all  bounds,  to  the  common  ruin  of  na- 
tions. It  is  happy  for  Europe,  that,  in  this  instance,  the 
established  custom  is  in  accord  with  the  true  principles.  A 
prince  seldom  presumes  to  complain  of  a  nation's  contributing 
to  the  defence  of  her  ally  by  furnishing  him  with  succours 
which  were  promised  in  former  treaties, — in  treaties  that 
were  not  made  against  that  prince  in  particular.     In  the  last 
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BOOK  ni.  war,  thi  United  Provinces  long  continued  to  supply  the  quea 
CHAP.  YL  Qf  Hungary  with  subsidies,  and  even  with  troops ;  and  France 
never  complained  of  these  proceedings  till  those  troops 
marched  into  Alsace  to  attack  the  French  frontier.  Switier- 
land,  in  virtue  of  her  alliance  with  France,  furnishes  tfa&t 
crown  with  numerous  bodies  of  troops,  and,  nevertheless, 
lives  in  peace  with  all  Europe. 

There  is  one  case,  however,  which  might  form  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule ;  it  is  that  of  a  defensive  war  which  is 
evidently  unjust.     For  in  such  case  there  no  longer  exists 
any  obligation  to  assist  an  ally  (§§  86,  87,  89).   If  you  under- 
take to  do  it  without  necessity,  and  in  violation  of  your  duty, 
you  do  an  injury  to  the  enemy,  and  declare  against  him  out 
of  mere  wantonness.     But  this  is  a  case  that  very  rarelj 
occurs  between  nations.     There  are  few  defensive  wars  with- 
out at  least  some  apparent  reason  to  warrant  their  jastice  or 
necessity.     Now,  on  any  dubious  occasion,  each  state  is  sole 
judge  of  the  justice  of  her  own  cause ;  and  the  presmnption 
is  in  favour  of  your  ally  (§  86).     Besides,  it  belongs  to  you 
alone  to  determine  what  conduct  on  your  part  will  he  cod- 
[  881  ]  formable  to  your  duties  and  to  your  engagements ;  and  con- 
sequently nothing  less  than  the  most  palpable  evidence  can 
authorize  the  enemy  of  your  ally  to  charge  you  with  sup- 
porting an  unjust  war,  contrary  to  the  conviction  of  yoar 
own  conscience.  In  fine,  the  voluntary  law  of  nations  ordains, 
that,  in  every  case  susceptible  of  doubt,  the  arms  of  both 
parties  shall,  with  regard  to  external  effects,  be  accounted 
equally  lawful  (§  40). 
i  102.  Whe-     The  real  associates  of  my  enemy  being  my  enemies,  I 
ther  it  be     havc  against  them  the  same  rights  as  against  the  principal 
necessary  to  enemy  (§  95).      And  as  their .  own  conduct  proclaims  them 
against  aT  ^7  enemies,  and  they  take  up  arms  against  me  in  the  first 
enemy's  as-  instance,  I  may  make  war  on  them  without  any  declaration : 
'ociates.      the  War  being  sufSciently  declared  by  their  own  act.     This  is 
especially  the  case  of  those  who  in  any  manner  whatever 
concur  to  make  an  offensive  war  against  me ;  and  it  is  like- 
wise the  case  of  all  those  whom  we  have  mentioned  in  §§  96, 
97,  98,  99,  100. 

But  it  is  not  thus  with  those  nations  which  assist  my  en^ 
my  in  a  defensive  war :  I  cannot  consider  them  as  his  asso- 
ciates (§  101).  If  I  am  entitled  to  complain  of  their  furnish- 
ing him  with  succours,  this  is  a  new  ground  of  quarrel  between 
me  and  them.  I  may  expostulate  with  them,  and,  on  not  re- 
ceiving satisfaction,  prosecute  my  right,  and  make  yidr  on 
them.  But  in  this  rnse  there  must  be  a  previous  declamtioo 
{§  51).  The  example  of  Manlius,  who  made  war  on  the 
Galatians  for  having  supplied  Antiochus  with  troops,  is  not 
a  case  in  point.     Grotius*  censures  the  Roman  general  for 

*  De  Jaie  BelU  et  Pacis,  lib.  iii.  cap.  iiL  }  10. 
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laving  begun  that  war  without  a  declaration.  The  Galatians,  boof  m. 
in  furnishing  troops  for  an  offensive  war  against  the  Romans, 
had  declared  themselves  enemies  to  Rome.  It  would  appear, 
indeed,  that,  on  peace  being  concluded  with  Antiochus,  Man- 
lius  ought  to  have  waited  for  orders  from  Rome  before  Ke 
attacked  the  Galatians ;  and  then,  if  that  expedition  was  con- 
sidered as  a  fresh  war,  he  should  have  not  only  issued  a  de- 
claration, but  also  made  a  demand  of  satisfaction,  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  hostilities  (§  51).  But  the  treaty 
with  the  king  of  Syria  had  not  yet  received  its  consummation : 
and  it  concerned  that  monarch  alone,  without  making  any 
mention  of  his  adherents.  Therefore  Manlius  undertook  the 
expedition  against  the  Galatians,  as  a  consequence  or  a 
remnant  of  the  war  with  Antiochus.  This  is  what  he  himself 
very  well  observed  in  his  speech  to  the  senate  ;*  and  he  even 
added,  that  his  fii*8t  measure  was  1;o  try  whether  he  could 
bring  the  Galatians  to  reasonable  terms.  Grotius  more  appo- 
sitely quotes  the  example  of  Ulysses  and  his  followers, — 
blaming  them  for  having,  without  any  declaration  of  war, 
attacked  the  Giconians,  who  had  sent  succours  to  Priam 
during  the  siege  of  Troy.f 


CHAP.  Vn.  [  332  ] 

OP  NEUTRALITY — ^AND    THE   PASSAGE   OF  TROOPS   THROUGH   A  ,^^^ElIIL 

NEUTRAL   COUNTRY.  (161) 

NEUTRAL  nations  are  those  who,  in  time  of  war,  do  not  2  ^^^-  ^l^' 
take  any  part  in  the  contest,  but  remain  common  friends  to       ^^^^ 
both  parties,  without  favouring  the  arms  of  the  one  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  other.     Here  we  are  to  consider  the  obliga- 
tions and  rights  flowing  from  neutrality. 

In  order  rightly  to  understand  this  question,  we  must  avoid  j  104.  Con- 
confounding  what  may  lawfully  be  done  by  a  nation  that  is  <*«ct  to  be 
free  from  all  engagements,  with  what  she  may  do  if  she  ex-®^*®*^^^ 
pects  to  be  treated  as  perfectly  neutral  in  a  war.     As  long  as  motion, 
a  neutral  nation  wishes  securely  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
her  neutrality,  she  must  in  all  things  show  a  strict  impartial- 
ity towards  the  belligerent  powers :  for,  should  she  favour  one 
of  the  parties  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other,  she  cannot  com- 


*  Liyj,  lib.  xzzviii.  mereial    Law,   43 — 64,  383 — 490 ;    Id. 

I  Grotias,  ubi  tupra,  not  3.  Index,  tit  Neutrahy  and  in  Cbitty's  L. 

(151)  The  modern  illustrating  deci-    Nat  14,  34—64,  153;  and  Id.  Index, 
nons  upcn  neutrals,  and  neutrality,  will    tit  NeutraU. — C. 
be  found  collected  in  1  Chitty's  Com- 
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BooE  m.  plain  of  being  treated  by  him  as  an  adherent  and  confederm:« 
OHAF  irii.  ^p  jjjg  enemy.  Her  neutrality  would  be  a  fraudulent  neu- 
trality, of  which  no  nation  will  consent  to  be  the  dupe.  It  is 
sometimes  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed,  merely  for  want  of  abi- 
lity to  resent  it ;  we  choose  to  connive  at  it,  rather  than  excite 
a  more  powerful  opposition  against  us.  But  the  present  qnes- 
tion  is,  to  determine  what  may  lawfully  be  done,  not  what 
prudence  may  dictate  according  to  circumstances.  Let  us 
therefore  examine,  in  what  consists  that  impartiality  which  a 
neutral  nation  ought  to  observe. 

It  solely  relates  to  war,  and  includes  two  articles, — ^1-   To 
give  no  assistance  when  there  is  no  obligation  to  give  it, — ^nor 
voluntarily  to  furnish  troops,  arms,  ammunition,  or  any  thing 
of  direct  use  in  war.     I  do  not  say,  "to  give  assistance 
equally,"  but  "to  give  no  assistance:"  for  it  would  be  abanrd 
that  a  state  should  at  one  and  the  same  time  assist  two  nations 
at  war  with  each  other ;  and,  besides,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
do  it  with  equality.     The  same  things,  the  like  number  of 
troops,  the  like  quantity  of  arms,  of  stores,  &c.,  furnished  in 
different  circumstances,  are  no  longer  equivalent  succours. 
2.  In  whatever  does  not  relate  to  war,  a  neutral  and  impartial 
nation  must  not  refuse  to  one  of  the  parties,  on  account  of  his 
present  quarrel,  what  she  grants  to  the  other.     This  does  not 
deprive  her  of  the  liberty  to  make  the  advantage  of  the  state 
still  serve  as  her  rule  of  conduct  in  her  negotiations,  her 
friendly  connections,  and  her  commerce.     When  this  reason 
induces  her  to  give  preferences  in  things  which  are  ever  at  the 
free  disposal  of  the  possessor,  she  only  makes  use  of  her  right, 
and  is  not  chargeable  with  partiality.     But  to  refuse  any  of 
[  333  ]  those  things  to  one  of  the  parties  purely  because  he  is  at  war 
with  the  other,  and  because  she  wishes  to  favour  the  latter, 
would  be  departing  from  the  line  of  strict  neutrality. 
1 105.   An       I  have  said  that  a  neutral  state  ought  to  give  no  assistance 
ally  may      to  either  of  the  parties,  when  "under  no  obligation  to  give  it." 
furnish  the   rpj^jg  restriction  is  necessary.     We  have  already  seen,  that 

Buccoar  due      i  •/••i^i.  :i        ^  5»-. 

from  him     ^hcu  a  Sovereign  furnishes  the  moderate  succour  due  m  virtue 
^nd  remain  of  a  former  defensive  alliance,  he  does  not  become  an  asso- 
noutcr.        ciate  in  the  war(§  101).     He  may,  therefore,  fulfil  his  en- 
gagement, and  yet  observe  a  strict  neutrality.  Of  this,  Europe 
affords  frequent  instances. 
g  106.  Right     When  a  war  breaks  out  between  two  nations,  all  other  states 
of  remain-   that  are  not  bound  by  treaties  are  free  to  remain  neuter ;  and, 
mg  neuter,   jf  either  of  the  belligerent  powers  attempted  to  force  them  to 
a  junction  with  him,  he  would  do  them  an  injury,  inasmuch 
as  he  would  be  guilty  of  an  infringement  on  their  independ- 
ency in  a  very  essential  point.     To  themselves  alone  it  be- 
longs to  determine  whether  any  reason  exists  to  induce  them 
to  join  in  the  contest ;  and  there  are  two  points  which  claim 
their  consideration :  1.  The  justice  of  the  cause.     If  that  be 
evident,  injustice  is  not  to  be  countenanced-:  on  the  contrary, 
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LC  is  generous  and  praiseworthy  to  succour  oppressed  inno-  book  m. 
cence,  when  Tie  possess  the  ability.  If  the  case  be  dubious, -^SiL-ZT*. 
the  other  nations  may  suspend  their  judgment,  and  not  engage 
in  a  foreign  quarrel.  2.  When  convinced  which  party  has 
justice  on  his  side,  they  have  still  to  consider  whether  it  be 
for  the  advantage  of  the  state  to  concern  themselves  in  this 
affair,  and  to  embark  in  the  war. 

A  nation  making  war,  or  preparing  to  make  it,  often  pro-  i  i<>^-  Tro* 
poses  a  treaty  of  neutrality  to  a  state  of  which  she  entertains  *j!j,^^  **** 
suspicions.     It  is  prudent  to  learn  betimes  what  she  has  to      *  ^' 
expect,  and  not  to  run  the  risk  of  a  neighbour's  suddenly  join- 
ing with  the  enemy  in  the  heat  of  the  war.     In  every  case 
where  neutrality  is  allowable,  it  is  also  allowable  to  bind  our- 
selves to  it  by  treaty. 

Sometimes  even  necessity  renders  this  justifiable.  Thus, 
although  it  be  the  duty  of  all  nations  to  assist  oppressed  inno- 
cence TBook  II.  §  4),  yet,  if  an  unjust  conqueror,  ready  to  in- 
vade his  neighbour's  possessions,  makes  me  an  offer  of  neu- 
trality when  he  is  able  to  crush  me,  what  can  I  do  better  than 
to  accept  it  ?  I  yield  to  necessity ;  and  my  inability  dis- 
charges me  from  a  natural  obligation.  The  same  inability 
would  even  excuse  me  from  a  perfect  obligation  contracted  by 
an  alliance.  The  enemy  of  my  ally  threatens  me  with  a  vast 
superiority  of  force  :  my  fate  is  in  his  hand :  he  requires  me 
to  renounce  the  liberty  of  furnishing  any  assistance  against 
him.  Necessity,  and  the  care  of  my  own  safety,  absolve  me 
from  my  engagements.  Thus  it  was  that  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth compelled  Victor  Amadous,  duke  of  Savoy,  to  quit  the 
party  of  the  allies.  But,  then,  the  necessity  must  be  very 
urgent.  It  is  only  the  cowardly,  or  the  perfidious,  who  avail 
themselves  of  the  slightest  grounds  of  alarm,  to  violate  their 
promises  and  desert  their  duty.  In  the  late  war,  the  king  [  334  J 
of  Poland,  elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia,  firmly 
held  out  against  the  unfortunate  course  of  events,  and,  to  their 
great  honour,  could  not  be  brought  to  treat  without  the  con- 
currence of  their  allies. 

Another  reason  renders  these  treaties  of  neutrality  useful,  2  los.    Ad- 
and  even  necessary.     A  nation  that  wishes  to  secure  her  own  ^*^°°*^  "f- 
peace,  when  the  flames  of  war  are  kindling  in  her  neighbour-  j^g  ^^iese 
hood,  cannot  more  successfully  attain  that  object  than  by  con-  treaties, 
eluding  treaties  with  both  parties,  expressly  agreeing  what 
each  may  do  or  require  in  virtue  of  the  neutrality.     This  is  a 
sure  mode  to  preserve  herself  in  peace,  and  to  obviate  all  dis- 
putes and  cavils. 

Without  such  treaties,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  disputes  will  g  109.  Foun- 
often  arise  respecting  what  neutrality  does  or  does  not  allow.  ^^^^^  ^^^* 
This  subject  presents  many  questions  which  authors  have  dis-  ^*^y  ^^^' 
cussed  with  great  heat,  and  which  have  given  rise  to  the  most 
dangerous  quarrels  between  nations.     Yet  the  law  of  nature 
and  of  nations  has  its  invariable  principles,  and  affords  rides 
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BOOK  in.    on  this  head,  as  well  as  on  the  others.     Some  things  also  have 
CHAP,  vn.  grQ^u  jyj^Q  custom  among  civilized  nations,  and  are  to  be  con- 


formed to  by  those  who  would  not  incur  the  reproach  of  un- 
justly breaking  the  peace.*     As  to  the  rules  of  the  natural 
law  of  nations,  they  result  from  a  just  combination*  of  the  laws 
of  war,  with  the  liberty,  the  safety,  the  advantages,  the  com- 
merce, and  the  other  rights  of  neutral  nations.     It  is  on  thin 
principle  that  we  shall  lay  down  the  following  rules : — 
f  110    How     First,  no  act  on  the  part  of  a  nation,  which  falls  within  the 
leries  may   excrcisc  of  her  rights,  and  is  done  solely  with  a  view  to  her 
moneyTent,  ^^^  g^^^j  without  partiality,  without  a  design  of  favouring 
and  every    One  power  to  the  prejudice  of  another, — no  act  of  thai  kind, 
kind  of       I  say.  Can  in  general  be  considered  as  contrary  to  neutrality; 
things  sold,  ^q^  docs  it  become  such,  except  on  particular  occasions,  when 
breach  of     ^*  Cannot  take  place  without  injury  to  one  of  the  parties,  who 
Deu^ndity.    ^^^  then  a  particular  right  to  oppose  it.     Thus,  the  besieger 
has  a  right  to  prohibit  access  to  the  place  besieged  (see  §  117 
in  the  sequel).     Except  in  cases  of  this  nature,  shall  the  quar- 
rels of  others  deprive  me  of  the  free  exercise  of  my  rights  in 
the  pursuit  of  measures  which  I  judge  advantageous  to  lor 
people  ?     Therefore,  when  it  is  the  custom  of  a  nation,  for  the 
purpose  of  employing  and  training  her  subjects,  to  permit 
levies  of  troops  in  favour  of  a  particular  power  to  whom  she 
thinks  proper  to  intrust  them, — the  enemy  of  that  power  can- 
not look  upon  such  permissions  as  acts  of  hostility,  unless  they 
are  given  with  a  view  to  the  invasion  of  his  territories,  or  the 
[  335  ]  support  of  an  odious  and  evidently  unjust  cause.     He  cannot 
even  demand,  as  matter  of  right,  that  the  like  favour  he 
granted  to  him, — because  that  nation  may  have  reasons  for 
refusing  him,  which  do  not  hold  good  with  regard  to  his  ad- 
versary ;  and  it  belongs  to  that  nation  alone  to  judge  of  what 
best  suits  her  circumstances.     The  Switzers,  as  we  have  al- 
ready observed,  grant  levies  of  troops  to  whom  they  please; 
and  no  power  has  hitherto  thought  fit  to  quarrel  with  them  on 
that  head.     It  must,  however,  be  owned,  that,  if  those  levies 
were  considerable,  and  constituted  the  principal  strength  of 
my  enemy,  while,  without  any  substantial  reason  being  al- 
leged, I  were  absolutely  refused  all  levies  whatever, — I  should 
have  just  cause  to  consider  that  nation  as  leagued  with  my 
enemy ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  care  of  my  own  safety  would 
authorize  me  to  treat  her  as  such. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  respect  to  money  which  a  nation 
may  have  been  accustomed  to  lend  out  at  interest.  If  the 
sovereign,  or  his  subjects,  lend  money  to  my  enemy  on  that 

*  The  following  is  an  instance : — It  at  liberty,  because  they  were  then  fsUea 

was  determined  by  the  Datch,  thaty  on  into  the  power  of  a  nation  that  wm  in 

a  Tesael's  entering  a  neutral  port,  after  neutrality  with  the  belligerent  parties.-' 

having  taken  any  of  the  enemies  of  her  The  same  rule  had  been  observed  by 

nation  prisoners  on  the  high  seas,  she  England  in  the  war  betv  ten  Spain  sod 

■honld  be  obliged  to  set  those  prisoners  the  United  ProTiocoi. 
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looting,  and  refuse  it  to  me  because  they  have  not  the  same  ^^^  '"• 
confidence  in  me,  this  is  no  breach  of  neutrality.  They  lodge  — ^ — '- 
their  property  where  they  think  it  safest.  If  such  preference 
be  not  founded  on  good  reasons,  I  may  impute  it  to  ill-will 
against  me,  or  to  a  predilection  for  my  enemy.  Yet  if  I 
should  make  it  a  pretence  for  declaring  war,  both  the  true 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  general  custom  hap- 
pily established  in  Europe,  would  join  in  condemning  me. 
While  it  appears  that  this  nation  lends  out  her  money  purely 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  an  interest  upon  it,  she  is  at  liberty 
to  dispose  of  it  according  to  her  own  discretion ;  and  I  have 
no  right  to  complain. 

But  if  the  loan  were  evidently  granted  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  an  enemy  to  attack  me,  this  would  be  concurring  in 
the  war  against  me. 

If  the  troops,  above  alluded  to,  were  furnished  to  my  enemy 
by  the  state  herself,  and  at  her  own  expense,  or  the  money 
in  like  manner  lent  by  the  state,  without  interest,  it  would  no 
longer  be  a  doubtful  question  whether  such  assistance  were 
incompatible  with  neutrality. 

Further,  it  may  be  affirmed  on  the  same  principles,  that  if  a 
nation  trades  in  arms,  timber  for  ship-building,  vessels,  and 
warlike  stores, — I  cannot  take  it  amiss  that  she  sells  such 
things  to  my  enemy,  provided  she  does  not  refuse  to  sell  them 
to  me  also  at  a  reasonable  price.  She  carries  on  her  trade 
without  any  design  to  injure  me ;  and  by  continuing  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  I  were  not  engaged  in  war,  she  gives  me 
no  just  cause  of  c<vnplaint. 

In  what  I  have  said  above,  it  is  supposed  that  my  enemy  J  in.  Trade 
goes  himself  to  a  neutral  country  to  make  his  purchases.   Let  ^^  neutral 
us  now  discuss  another  case , — that  of  neutral  nations  resort-  ^oro^which 
ing  to  my  enemy's  country  for  commercial  purposes.     It  is  are  at  war. 
certain,  that,  as  they  have  no  part  in  my  quarrel,  they  are 
under  no  obligation  to  renounce  their  commerce  for  the  sake 
of  avoiding  to  supply  my  enemy  with  the  means  of  carrying  [  886  J 
on  the  war  against  me.     Should  they  affect  to  refuse  selling 
me  a  single  article,  while  at  the  same  time  they  take  pains  to 
convey  an  abundant  supply  to  my  enemy,  with  an  evident  in- 
tention to  favour   him,  such  partial  conduct  would  exclude 
them  from  the  neutrality  they  enjoyed.    But  if  they  only  con- 
tinue their  customary  trade,  they  do  not  thereby  declare  them- 
selves against  my  interest:  they  only  exercise  a  right  which 
they  are  under  no  obligation  of  sacrificing  to  me.  (152) 

(152)  It  most  be  a  oontinuanoe  only  Deb.  935.    It  has  even  been  holden  that 

of  Bach  eiutomary  trade.     See  Horne  on  a  British-bom  subject^  while  domiciled 

Captures,  215 — 233 ;  De  Tantet  y,  Tay-  in  a  neutral  country,  may  legally  trade 

loTf  4  Taunt  238 ;  Bell  v.  Reid,  1  Maule  from  that  country  with  a  state  at  war 

k  Selw.  727 ;   and  an  able  speech  of  with  this  country.    BeU  v.  Reid,  1  Maule 

Lord  Ernkine,  8th    March,  1808,  npon  A  Selwyn.  727. — 0. 
the  orders  in  Council ;  10  Cobbett's  Pari. 
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BOOK  m.  On  the  other  hand,  whenever  I  am  at  war  with  a  nation, 
CHAP^  vn^  hoth  my  safety  and  welfare  prompt  me  to  deprive  her,  as  fw 
as  possible,  of  every  thing  which  may  enable  her  to  resist  or 
injure  me.  In  this  instance,  the  law  of  necessity  exerts  its  full 
force.  If  that  law  warrants  me,  on  occasion,  to  seize  what  be- 
longs to  other  people,  will  it  not  likewise  warrant  me  to  inter 
cept  every  thing  belonging  to  war^  which  neutral  nations 
carrying  to  my  enemy  ?  Even  if  I  should,  by  taking  such 
sures,  render  all  those  neutral  nations  my  enemies,  I  had  better 
run  that  hazard,  than  suffer  him  who  is  actually  at  war  with  me 
thus  freely  to  receive  supplies  and  collect  additional  strength 
to  oppose  me.  It  is,  therefore,  very  proper,  and  perfectly 
conformable  to  the  law  of  nations  (which  disapproves  of  mul- 
tiplying the  cau9e9  of  war),  not  to  consider  those  seizures  of 
the  goods  of  neutral  nations  as  acts  of  hostility. 

When  I  have  notified  to  them  my  declaration  of  war  against 
such  or  such  a  nation,  if  they  will  afterwards  expose  them- 
selves to  risk  in  supplying  her  with-  things  which  serve  to 
carry  on  war,  they  will  have  no  reason  to  complain  if  their 
goods  fall  into  my  possession ;  and  I,  on  the  other  hand,  do 
not  declare  war  against  them  for  having  attempted  to  convey 
such  goods.  They  suffer,  indeed,  by  a  war  in  which  they  have 
no  concern ;  but  they  suffer  accidentally.  I  do  not  oppose 
their  right :  I  only  exert  my  own ;  and  if  our  rights  clash 
with  and  reciprocally  injure  each  other,  that  circumstance  is 
the  effect  of  inevitable  necessity.  Such  collisions  daily  hap- 
pen in  war.  When,  in  pursuance  of  my  rights,  I  exhaust  a 
country  from  which  you  derive  your  subsistence, — when  I  be- 
siege a  city  with  which  you  carried  on  a  profitable  trade,  I 
doubtless  injure  you ;  1  subject  you  to  losses  and  inconve- 
niences ;  but  it  is  without  any  design  of  hurting  you.  I  only 
make  use  of  my  rights,  and  consequently  do  you  no  injustice. 
But  that  limits  may  be  set  to  these  inconveniences,  and  that 
the  commerce  of  neutral  nations  may  subsist  in  as  great  a  de- 
gree of  freedom  as  is  consistent  with  the  laws  of  war,  there 
are  certain  rules  to  be  observed,  on  which  Europe  seems  to  be 
generally  agreed. 
}  113.  Con-  The  first  is,  carefully  to  distinguish  ordinary  goods  which 
traDand  have  no  relation  to  war,  from  tho&e  that  are  peculiarly  sub- 
goods,  servient  to  it.  Neutral  nations  should  enjoy  perfect  liberty  to 
trade  in  the  former :  the  belligerent  powers  cannot  with  any  rea- 
r  337  ]  9on  refuse  it,  or  prevent  the  importation  of  such  goods  into  the 
enemy's  country :  the  care  of  their  own  safety,  the  necessity  of 
self-defence,  does  not  authorize  them  to  do  it,  since  those  things 
will  not  render  the  enemy  more  formidable.  An  attempt  to 
interrupt  or  put  a  stop  to  this  trade  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  rights  of  neutral  nations',  a  flagrant  injury  to  them  ; — 
necessity,  as  we  have  above  observed,  being  the  only  reason 
which  can  authorize  any  restraint  on  their  trade  and  navigation 
to  the  ports  of  the  enemy.  England  and  the  United  Provinces 
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having  agreed,  in  the  treaty  of  Whitehall,  signeu  on  the  22d  of  book  nr. 
August,  1689,  to  notify  to  all  states  not  at  war  with  France.  S"^'*-  T"*, 
that  they  would  attack  every  ship  bound  to  or  coming  from 
any  port  of  that  kingdom,  and  that  they  beforehand  declared 
every  such  ship  to  be  a  lawful  prize, — Sweden  and  Denmark, 
from  whom  some  ships  had  been  taken,  entered  into  a  coun- 
ter-treaty on  the  17th  of  March,  1698,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  their  rights  and  procuring  just  satisfaction.  And 
the  two  maritime  powers,  being  convinced  that  the  complaints 
of  the  two  crowns  were  well  founded,  did  them  justice.* 

Commodities  particularly  UBeful  in  war,  and  the  importation 
of  which  to  an  enemy  is  prohibited,  are  called  contraband 
goods.  Such  are  arm%j  ammunition^  timber  for  ship-building^ 
every  kind  of  naval  stores^  horses j — and  even  provisions,  in  cer- 
tain junctures,  when  we  have  hopes  of  reducing  the  enemy 
by  famine.t(153) 

But,  in  order  to  hinder  the  transportation  of  contraband  I '^'^^^  wte- 
goods  to  an  enemy,  are  we  only  to  stop  and  seize  them,  pay-  *^«^«"®^ 
ing  the  value  to  the  owner, — or  have  we  a  right  to  confiscate  y^^  coniiBWfc- 
them  ?     Barely  to  stop  those  goods  would  in  general  prove  ted. 
an  inefiectual  mode,  especially  at  sea,  where  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  entirely  cutting  off  all  access  to  the  enemy's  har- 
bours.    Recourse  is  therefore  had  to  the  expedient  of  confis- 
cating all  contraband  goods  that  we  can  seize  on,  in  order  that 
the  fear  of  loss  may  operate  as  a  check  on  the  avidity  of  gain, 
and  deter  the  merchants  of  neutral  countries  from  supplying 
the  enemy  with  such  commodities.     And,  indeed,  it  is  an  ob- 
ject of  such  high  importance  to  a  nation  at  war  to  prevent,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  enemy's  being  supplied  with  such  articles 

*  See  other  instances  in  Grotius  de  sold  both  arms  and  provisions  to  the 

Jure  BeUi  et  Pacis,  lib.  iii.  cap.  L  {  6,  Spaniards,  they  could  not  with  propri- 

not  6.  ety  have  attempted  to  forbid  neutral 

f  The  Pensionary  De  Witt,  in  a  let-  nations   to  carry  on  a  similar  trade, 

ter  of  January  14,  1654,  acknowledges  (Grotius,  Hist  of  the  Disturbances  in 

that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  Low  Countries,  book  tI.)     Never- 

nations  to  prevent  neutrals  from  carry-  theless,  in  1646,  the  United  Provinces 

ing  com  to  an  enemy's  country;  but  published    an  edict  prohibiting    thftir 

be  says  that  we  may  lawfully  prevent  own  subjects  in  general,  and  even  neu- 

them  from  supplying  the  enemy  with  tral  nations,  to  carry  either  provisions 

cordage  and  other  materiaU  for  the  rig-  or  any  other  merchandise  to  Spain,  be- 

ging  and  equipment  of  ehipe  of  voar.  cause   the    Spaniards,   "after    having, 

In  1597,  queen  Elizabeth  would  not  under  the  appearance  of  commerce,  al- 

allow  the  Poles  and  Danes  to  furnish  lured  foreign  vessels  to  their  ports,  de-  , 

Spain  with  provisions,  much  less  with  tained  them,  and  made  use  of  them  as 

arms,  alleging  that,  "according  to  the  ships  of  war."     And  for  this  reason, 

rules  of  war,  it  is  lawful  to  reduce  an  the  same  edict  declared  that "  the  con- 

enemy  even  by  famine,  with  the  view  federates,  when  blocking  up  their  ene- 

of  obliging  him  to  sue  for  peace."    The  mies'  ports,  would  seize    upon    every 

United  Provinces,  finding  it  necessary  vessel  they  saw  steering  towards  those 

to  observo  u  greater  degree  of  circum-  places." — Ibid,  book   xv.  p.  672. — Ed. 

spection,  did  not  prevent  neutral  na-  a.d.  1797. 

*ion8  from  carrying  on  every  kind  of         (153)   What  are    contraband    goode, 

commerce  with  Spain.     It  is  true,  in-  see  1   Chitty's    Comml.  L.  444 — 449, 

di^ed,  that,  while  their    own    subjects  and  Chitty's  L.  Nat  119— 128.<— C. 
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BOOK  m.   as  will  add  to  his  strength  and  render  him  more  dangenms, 
CHAP,  vn.  ^jjj^^  necessity  and  the  care  of  her  own  welfare  and  safety  aor 
thorize  her  to  take  effectual  methods  for  that  purpose,  and  to 
declare  that  all  commodities  of  that  nature,  destined  for  tb6 
enemy,  shall  be  considered  as  lawful  prize.     On  this  aeconut 
she  notifies  to  the  neutral  states  her  declaration  of  war  (§  63;] 
whereupon,  the  letter  usually  give  orders  to  their  subjects  tc 
refrain  from  all  contraband  commerce  with  the  nations  at  war, 
declaring,  that  if  they  are  captured  in  carrying  on  such  trade, 
the  sovereign  will  not  protect  them.     This  rule  is  the  point 
where  the  general  custom  of  Europe  seems  at  present  fixed, 
after  a  number  of  variations,  as  will  appear  fropa  the  note  of 
Grotius,  which  we  have  just  quoted,  and  particularly  from  the 
ordinances  of  the  kings  of  France,  in  the  years  1543  and  1584, 
which  only  allow  the  French  to  seize  contraband  goods,  and 
to  keep  them  on  paying  the  value.    The  modern  usage  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  agreeable  to  the  mutual  duties  of  nations,  and 
the  best  calculated  to  reconcile  their  respective  rights.     The 
nation  at  war  is  highly  interested  in  depriving  the  enemy  of 
all  foreign  assistance ;  and  this  circumstance  gives  her  a  right 
to  consider  all  those,  if  not  absolutely  as  enemies,  at  least  as 
people  that  feel  very  little  scruple  to  injure  her,  who  carry  to 
her  enemy  the  articles  of  which  he  stands  in  need  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  war.     She,  therefore,  punishes  them  by  the  con- 
fiscation of  their  goods.    Should  their  sovereign  undertake  to 
protect  them,  such  conduct  would  be  tantamount  to  his  fur- 
nishing the  enemy  with  those  succours  himself: — ^a  measure 
which  were  undoubtedly  inconsistent  with  neutrality.     When 
a  nation,  without  any  other  motive  than  the  prospect  of  gain, 
is  employed  in  strengthening  my  enemy,  and  regardless  of  the 
irreparable  evil  which  she  may  thereby  entail  upon  me,*  sho 
is  certainly  not  my  friend,  and  gives  me  a  right  to  consider 
and  treat  her  as  an  associate  of  my  enemy.     In  order,  there- 
fore, to  avoid  perpetual  subjects  of  complaint  and  rupture,  it 
has,  in  perfect  conformity  to  sound  principles,  been  agreed 
that  the  belligerent  powers. may  seize  and  confiscate  all  con- 
traband goods  which  neutral  persons  shall  attempt  to  carry  to 
their  enemy,  without  any  complaint  from  the  sovereign  of 
those  merchants ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  power  at  war 
does  not  impute  to  the  neutral  sovereigns  these  practices  of 
•  their  subjects.     Care  is  even  taken  to  settle  every  particular 

of  this  kind  in  treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation. 
I  114.  We  cannot  prevent  the  conveyance  of  contraband  goods, 

Seanhing    without  Searching  neutral  vessels  that  we  meet  at  sea :  we 
[  839  ]  have  therefore  a  right  to  search  them.  Some  powerful  natioDfl 

*  In  our  time,  the  king  of  Spain  pro-  with    military    stores ;    and    thus   he 

hibited  all  Hamburgh   ships  from  en-  obliged  the  Hamburghert  *ti  cancel  their 

tering  his  harbours,  because  that  city  treaty  with  the  Barbarians. — ^Ed.  A.B* 

baC  engaged  to  furnish  the  Algerines  1797. 
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have  indeed,  at  different  times,  refused  to  submit  to  this   book  m. 
search.     "After  the  peace  of  Vervins,  Queen  Elizabeth,  con-  ^^^^'  ^"' 
tinuing  the  war  against  Spain,  requested  permission  of  the  neutral 
king  of  France  to  cause  all  French  ships  bound  for  Spain  to*^*P^^^**^ 
be  searched,  in  order  to  discover  whether  they  secretly  car- 
ried any  military  stores  to  that  country :  but  this  was  refused, 
as  an  injury  to  trade,  and  a  favourable  occasion  for  pillage.'** 
At  pre8entj  a  neutral  ship  refimng  to  be  searched^  would  from 
that  proceeding*  alone  be  condemned  as  a  lawful  prize.  (154) 
Bat,  to  avoid  inconveniences,  oppression,  and  every  other 
abuse,  the  manner  of  the  search  is  settled  in  the  treaties  of 
navigation  and  commerce.     It  is  the  established  custom  at 
present  to  give  full  credit  to  the  certificates,  bills  of  lading, 
&c.,  produced  by  the  master  of  the  ship,  unless  any  fraud 
appear  in  them,  or  there  be  good  reasons  for  suspecting 
it.  (156) 

If  we  find  an  enemy's  effects  on  board  a  neutral  ship,  we  ;  lis.  Bn«- 

seize  them  by  the  rights  of  war:  (156)  but  we  are  naturally ^y*" P~- 

^ pertj  wi 

(154)  As  to  tU  rxfjht  of  viniting  and  a  deliberate  and  continaed  reeiBtanoe 

aearching  neutral  thipt,  see    the   cele-  of  search,  on  the  part  of  a  neutral  ves- 

brated  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  sel,  to  a  lawful  cruiser,  is  followed  bj 

to  the  Prussian  Secretary,  a.  d.  1752 ;  the  legal  consequences  of  confiscation." 

1   Collect.  Jurid.  138;  and  Halliday's  And  see  Bitpatch,   3  Rob.  Rep.   278; 

Life  of  Lord  Mansfield ;  Elements  of  EUabe,  4  Rob.  Rep.  408 ;  Pennsylvania, 

General  History,  yol.  iii.  p.  222-;  Mar-  1   Acton's  Rep.  33 ;   Saint  Juan  Bap- 

shall  on  Insurance,  book  i.  ch.  8,  sect.  fi>to,  5  Rob.  Rep.  33 ;  Maria,  1  Rob. 

5 ;  Oarrela  v.  Keneingtony  8  Term  Rep.  Rep.  340 ;  Mentor,  1  Edward,  268  j  Ca- 

230 ;  Lord  Erskine's  Speech  upon  Or-  iherina  Elizabeth,  5  Rob.  Rep.  232.     Seo 

dera  in    council,  8    March,   1808;    10  the  modem  French  view  of  the  right 

Cobbett's  Pari.  Deb.  055 ;  Baring  upon  of  yisitation     and    search,    Goars   do 

Orders  in  Council,  p.  102.     Clearly  at  Droits  Public,  torn.  i.  p.  84.    Paris :  A.  D. 

this  day  the  right  of  search  exists  prao-  1830. — C— {And    the    American,    ThB 

tically  as  well  as  theoretically.  Eleanor,  2  Wheat  Rep.  345 ;    The  U, 

The  right  of  search,  and  of  the  con-  Stateev.  LaJenne  Eugfnie^  2  Mass.  Rep. 

sequdnoe  of  resistanoe,  and  of  the  pa-  409 ;  The  Marianna  Flora,  3  Mass.  Rep. 

pers  and  documents  that  ought  to  be  116 ;  Maley  v.  Shattuek,  3  Cranch,  458.  ( 
found  on  board  the  neutral  vessels,  are        *  Grotius,  nbi  supra, 
most   clearly  established    by  the  best        (155)  As  to  papers  and  documenta 

modem  decisions;  see  Barkery.  Blakee,  that  ought  to  be  on  boarl,  see  1  Chit- 

9  East  Rep.  283,  and  numerous  other  ty's    Commercial  Law,  487—489,  and 

cases,  collected  in  1  Chitty's  Commer-  Chitty*s  L.  Nat  196 — 199,  and  autho- 

cial  Law,  482 — 489 ;   Chitty's  L.  Nat  rities  there  collected.    The  owner  of  the 

190  — 199.      The     international      law  neutral  vessel  has  no  remedy  for  loss 

upon  the  subject  will  be  found  admi-  of  voyage,  or  other  injury  occasioned 

rably  summed  up  by  Sir  Wm.  Scott,  in  by  the  reasonable  exercise  of  the  right 

his  Judgment  in  the  case  of  the  Maria,  of  search  {infra  note),  but  he  may  in- 

1  Rob.  Rep.  346,  and  1  Edwards's  Rep.  sure  against  the  risk;  Barkery.  Blahea, 

208,  confirming  the  authority  of  Vat-  9  East,  283.— C— {See  Maley  y.  Shat- 

tel,  and   on  which   he  thus  concludes:  ^e^*,  3  Cranch,  458.} 
"I  stand  with  confidence  upon  all  fair        (166)  Particular  states  have  relaxed 
principles  of  reason, — ^upon  the  distinct    the  rigour  of  this  mle,  and,  by  express 

authority  of  Vattel,  and  upon  the  insti-  treaty,  granted  immunity,  by  establish- 
tntes  of  other  great  maritime  countries,    ing  a  maxim,  "Free  ships,  free  goods;** 
u  well  as  those  of  our  own  countly,    see  instances,  5  Rob.  Rep.  52 ;  6  Rob, 
when  I  venture  to  lay  it  down  that,  by    Rep.  24,  41 — 358. — C. 
the  l%w  of  nations,  as  now  understood, 
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BOOK  m.   bound  to  pay  the  freight  to  the  master  of  the  vessel,  who  » 
S^^^lJJUl  not  to  suffer  by  such  seizure.*  (157) 

board  a  nea-  The  effects  of  neutrals,  found  in  an  enemy* a  ships,  are  to 
irai  ship,  jj^  restored  to  the  owners,  against  whom  there  is  no  right  of 
Lai  proper^  ?^^fisc**'^o^  ?  ^^^  without  any  allowance  for  detainer,  decay, 
on  board  an  »©•  (158)  The  loss  Sustained  by  the  neutrals  on  this  occa- 
enemy's  sion  is  an  accident  to  which 'they  exposed  themselves  by  em- 
»h»p-  barking  their  property  in  an  enemy's  ship ;  and  the  captor, 

in  exercising  the  rights  of  war,  is  not  responsible  for  the  ac- 
cidents which  may  thence  result,  any  more  than  if  his  cannon 
kills  a  neutral  passenger  who  happens  unfortunately  to  be  on 
board  an  enemy's  vessel.  (168) 
2  117.  Trade     Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  commerce  of  neutral  na- 
with  abe-    tions  with  the  territories  of  the  enemy  in  general.   There  is  a 
Tim*)    ^^^'  particular  case  in  which  the  rights  of  war  extend  still  farther. 
All  commerce  with  a  besieged  town  is  absolutely  prohibited. 
Blockade.     If  I  lay  siege  to  a  place,  or  even  simply  blockade  it,  I  have  a 
right  to  hinder  any  one  from  entering,  and  to  treat  as  an 
enemy  whoever  attempts  to  enter  the  place,  or  carry  any 
thing  to  the  besieged,  without  my  leave ;  for  he  opposes  my 
undertaking,  and  may  contribute  to  the  miscarriage  of  it,  and 
thus  involve  me  in  all  the  misfortunes  of  an  unsuccessful  war. 
[  8 10  ]       King  Demetrius  hanged  up  the  master  and  pilot  of  a  vessel 
carrying  provisions  to  Athens  at  a  time  when  he  was  Vn  the 
point  of  reducing  that  city  by  famine-t     ^^  *^®  ^^^g  *^^ 
bloody  war  carried  on  by  the  TJnited  Provinces  against  Spain 

*  { See  tbe  rule  aa  recognised  by  the  1  MoUoy^  1 — 18 ;  and  TwUUng  £m^  h 
United  States.  The  Nerexde^  9  Crancb,  Rob.  Rep.  82.— C. 
110.  }—<a  have  obtained/' said  the  am-  (158)  1  Chitty's  Commercial  Law, 
bassador  Boreel,  in  a  letter  to  the  Grand  440;  Grotius,  b.  iii.  e.  ri.  {  tL;  liar- 
Pensionary,  De  Witt>  "the  abrogation  shall  on  Insurance, b.  i.  o.  viii.  f  y.  The 
of  that  pretended  French  lair,  that  en«-  loss  of  voyage  and  damage  may  be  id- 
miet^  property  involwt  in  eotiJUeation  the  sured  against;  Barker  y.  BlcUtee,  9  East, 
property  of  /riendt ;  so  that,  if  hence-  Rep.  283. — C. 

forward  any  effects    belonging  to  the        (159)  As  to  violation  of  blockade  in 

enemies  of  Franco  be  found  in  a  free  general,  see  the  modem    decisions,  1 

Dutch  vessel,  those  effects  alone  shall  Chitty's    Commercial     Law,   449    and 

be  liable  to  confiscation;  and  the  vessel  460 — 492;   Chitty's    L.  Nat  129— 144, 

shall  be  released,  together  with  all  the  and  259 ;  and  see,  as  to  tho  distinction 

other  property  on  board.     But  I  find  it  between    a    military    and    commercial 

impossible  to  obtain  the  object  of  the  blockade,  and  their  effect*  1  Acton's  Rep. 

twenty-fourth  article  of  my  instructions,  128.     On  a  question    of  violation  of 

which  says,  that  the  immunity  of  the  pee-  blockade.    Sir   W,  Scott    said,   **  Three 

tel  thaU  extend  to  the  cargo,  even  if  ene-  things  must  be  proved — 1st,  the  exist- 

miee'  property."    De  Witt's  Letters  and  ence  of  an  actual  blockade;  2dly,  tht. 

Negotiations,  vol.  i.  p.  80. — Such  a  law  knowledge  of  the  party  supposed  to  bare 

as  the  latter  would  be  more  natural  than  offended ;  and  Sdly,  somo  act  of  viola- 

the  former. — Edit  A.  n.  1797.  tion,  either  by  going  in  or  coming  out 

(167)   { Schwartx  v.    The  Tna.  Co.  of  with  a  cargo  laden  after  the  commenoe- 

North  America,  3    Wash.    G.   C.   Kep.  ment  of  blockade."    In  case  of  Betty, 

117.}— But,  in  these  cases,  the  frci-ht  1  Rob.  Rep.  92,  and  Naucy,  1  ActooV 

to  be  paid  is  not  necessarily  to  be  mea-  Rep.  59. — C. — {  Fitxaimmon*  v.  TktKn^ 

ffured  by  the  terms  of  the  charter-party,  port  Int.  Co.,  4   Jrancb,  185. } 

f  Plutarch,  in  Demetrio. 
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for  the  recovery  of  their  liberties,  they  would  not  suffer  the  book  m. 
English  to  carry  goods  to  Dunkirk,  before  which  the  Dutch  ^^^^'  ^^ 
fleet  lay.* 

A  neutral  nation  preserves,  towards  both  the  belligerent  j  lis.  im- 
powers,  the  several  relations  which  nature  has  instituted  be-  partial  offi- 
tween  nations.  She  ought  to  show  herself  ready  to  render  ^^  °®*' 
them  every  oflSce  of  humanity  reciprocally  due  from  one  na- 
tion to  another :  she  ought,  in  every  thing  not  directly  relat- 
ing to  war,  to  give  them  all  the  assistance  in  her  power,  and 
of  which  they  may  stand  in  need.  Such  assistance,  however,  ' 
must  be  given  with  impartiality ;  that  is  to  say,  she  must  not 
refuse  any  thing  to  one  of  the  parties  on  account  of  his  being 
at  war  with  the  other  (§  104).  But  this  is  no  reason  why  a 
neutral  state,  under  particular  connections  of  friendship  and 
good  neighbourhood  with  one  of  the  belligerent  powers,  may 
not,  in  every  thing  that  is  unconnected  with  war,  grant  him 
all  those  preferences  which  are  due  to  friends:  much  less 
does  she  afford  any  grounds  of  exception  to  her  conduct,  if,  in 
commerce,  for  instance,  she  continues  to  allow  him  such  indul- 
gences as  have  been  stipulated  in  her  treaties  with  him.  She 
oug^t,  therefore,  as  far  as  the  public  welfare  will  permit, 
equally  to  allow  the  subjects  of  both  parties  to  visit  her  terri- 
tories on  business,  and  there  to  purchase  provisions,  horses, 
and,  in  general,  every  thing  they  stand  in  need  of, — ^unless 
she  has,  by  a  treaty  of  neutrality,  promised  to  refuse  to  both 
parties  such  articles  as  are  used  in  war.  Amidst  all  the  wars 
which  disturb  Europe,  the  Switzers  preserve  their  territories 
m  a  state  of  neutrality.  Every  nation  indiscriminately  is  al- 
lowed free  access  for  the  purchase  of  provisions,  if  the  coun- 
try has  a  surplus,  and  for  that  of  horses,  ammunition,  and 
arms. 

An  innocent  passage  is  due  to  all  nations  with  whom  a  state ;  119.   Pas. 
is  at  peace  (Book  II.  §  123) ;  and  this  duty  extends  to  troops  »&««  of 
1^  well  as  to  individuals,     feut  it  rests  with  the  sovereign  of  ^^  ^  ^ 
the  country  to  judge  whether  the  passage  be  innocent ;  and  it  neutral 
is  very  difficult  for  that  of  an  army  to  be  entirely  so.     In  the  country, 
late  wars  of  Italy  the  territories  of  the  republic  of  Venice  and 
those  of  the  pope  sustained  very  great  damage  by  the  passage 
of  armies,  and  often  became  the  theatre  of  the  war. 

Since,  therefore,  the  passage  of  troops,  and  especially  that  J  120.   Pas. 
of  a  whole  army,  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  in(fifference,  he  **^8e  *<>  ^ 
who  desires  to  march  his  troops  through  a  neutral  country, "  * 
Vnust  apply  for  the  sovereign's  permission.     To  enter  his  ter- 
ritory without  his  consent,  is  a  violation  of  his  rights  of  sove- 
reignty and  supreme  dominion,  by  virtue  of  which,  that  coun- 
try is  not  to  be  disposed  of  for  any  use  whatever,  without 
his  express  or  tacit  permission.     Now,  a  tacit  permission  for  [  841  ] 
the  entrance  of  a  body  of  troops  is  not  to  be  presumed,  since 


*  Qrotius,  ubi  supra. 
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BOOK  m.    their  entrance  may  be  productive  of  the  most  serious  conw' 
uHAP.  VII.  quences, 


forced. 


§  121.  It  If  ^^^  neutral  sovereign  has  good  reasons  for  refusing  t 
may  be  ro-  passage,  he  is  not  obliged  to  grant  it, — the  passage  in  that 
ftised  for      case  being  no  longer  innocent. 

good  pea-         jjj  ^^^  doubtful  cases  we  must  submit  to  the  judgment  of 
§  122.   In    *^®  proprietor  respecting  the  innocence  of  the  use  we  desire 
what  case  it  to  make  of  things  belonging  to  another  (Book  II.  §§  128, 130), 
may  be        and  must  acquiesce  in  his  refusal,  even  though  we  think  it 
unjust.     If  the  refusal  be  evidently  unjust, — if  the  use,  and, 
in  the  case  now  before  us,  the  passage  be  unquestionably  in- 
nocent,—^a  nation  may  do  herself  justice,  and  take  by  force 
what  is  unjustly  denied  to  her.    But  we  have  already  observed, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  passage  of  an  army  to  be  ab- 
solutely innocent,  and  much  more  so  for  the  innocence  to  be 
very  evident.     So  various  are  the  evils  it  may  occasion,  and 
the  dangers  that  may  attend  it, — so  complicated  are  they  in 
their  nature,  and  so  numerous   are  the  circumstances  with 
which  they  are  connected, — that,  to  foresee  and  provide  for 
every  thing,  is  next  to  impossible.     Besides,  self-interest  hw 
so  powerful  an  influence  on  the  judgments  of  men,  that  if  he 
who  requires  the  passage  ia  to  be  the  judge  of  its  innocehce, 
he  will  admit  none  of  the  reasons  brought  against  it ;  and 
thus  a  door  is  opened  to  continual  quarrels  and  hostilities. 
The  tranquillity,  therefore,  and  the  common  safety  of  nations 
require  that  each  should  be  mistress  of  her  own  territory,  and 
at  liberty  to  refuse  every  foreign  army  an  entrance,  when  she 
has  not  departed  from  her  natural  liberties  in  that  respect,  bj 
treaties.     From  this  rule,  however,  let  us  except  those  very 
uncommon  cases  which  admit  of  the  most  evident  demonstra- 
tion that  the  passage  required  is  wholly  unattended  with  in- 
convenience or  danger.     If,  on  such  an  occasion,  a  passage  be 
forced,  he  who  forces  it  will  not  be  so  much  blamed  as  the  na- 
tion that  has  indiscreetly  subjected  herself  to  this  violence. 
Another  case,  which  carries  its  own  exception  on  the  very 
face  of  it,  and  admits  not  of  the  smallest  doubt,  is  that  of  ex- 
treme necessity.     Urgent  and  absolute  necessity  suspends  all 
the  rights  of  property  (Book  II.  §§  119, 128) :  and  if  the  pro- 
prietor be  not  under  the  same  pressure  of  necessity  as  you,  it 
is  allowable  for  you,  even  against  his  will,  to  make  use  of  what 
belongs  to  him.     When,  therefore,  an  army  find  themselves 
exposed  to  imminent  destruction,  or  unable  to  return  to  their 
own  country,  unless  they  pass  through  neutral  territories,  they 
have  a  right  to  pass  in  spite  of  the  sovereign,  and  to  force 
their  way,  sword  in  hand.     But  they  ought  first  to  request  a 
passage,  to  oifer  securities,  and  pay  for  whatever  damages  thej 
.  may  occasion.     Such  was  the  mode  pursued  by  the  Greeks  oc 
their  return  from  Asia,  under  the  conduct  of  Agesilaus.* 

*  Plutarch's  Life  of  Agesilans. 
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Extreme  necessity  may  even  authorize  the  temporary  seizure  book  m. 
of  a  neutral  town,  and  the  putting  a  garrison  therein,  with  a  ^'^^'  ^"' 
view  to  cover  ourselves  from  the  enemy,  or  to  prevent  the  exe- 
cution of  his  designs  against  that  town,  when  the  sovereign  is 
not  able  to  defend  it.  But  when  the  danger  is  over,  we  must 
immediately  restore  the  place,  and  pay  all  the  charges,  in- 
conveniences, and  damages,  which  we  have  occasioned  by 
seizing  it. 

When  the  passage  is  not  of  absolute  necessity,  the  bare ;  123.   The, 
danger  which  attends  the  admission  of  a  powerful  army  into  ^^^  ^^  ^^• 
our  territory,  may  authorize  us  to  refuse  them  permission  to  *®''  "^^^- 
enter.     We  may  have  reason  to  apprehend  that  they  will  be  ft,g^^ 
tempted  to  take  possession  of  the  country,  or  at  least  to  act 
as  masters  while  they  are  in  it,  and  to  live  at  discretion.  Let 
it  not  be  said,  with  Grotius,'*'  that  he  who  requires  the  passage 
is  not  to  be  deprived  of  his  right  on  account  of  our  unjust 
fears.     A  probable  fear,  founded  on  good  reasons,  gives  us  a 
right  to  avoid  whatever  may  realize  it ;  and  the  conduct  of 
nations  affords  but  too  just  grounds  for  the  fear  in  question. 
Besides,  the  right  of  passage  is  not  a  perfect  right,  unless  in 
a  case  of  urgent  necessity,  or  when  we  have  the  most  perfect 
evidence  that  the  passage  is  innocent. 

But,  in  the  preceding  section,  I  suppose  it  impracticable  to  ^  124.  or  t 
obtain  sufficient  security  which  shall  leave  us  no  cause  to  ap-  <J«™ttnd  of 
prehend  any  hostile  attempts  or  violent  proceedings  on  the  gonJ^j^u- 
part  of  those  who  ask  permission  to  pass.     If  any  such  secu-  curity. 
rity  can  be  obtained,  (and  the  safest  one  is,  to  allow  them  to 
pass  only  in  small  bodies,  and  upon  delivering  up  their  arms, 
as  has  been  sometimes  required, f)  the  reason  arising  from  fear 
no  longer  exists.     But  those  who  wish  to  pass  should  consent 
to  give  every  reasonable  security  required  of  them,  and  con- 
sequently submit  to  pass  by  divisions  and  deliver  up  their  arms, 
if  the  passage  be  denied  them  on  any  other  terms.  The  choice 
of  the  security  they  are  to  give  does  not  rest  with  them.    Host- 
ages, or  a  bond,  would  often  prove  very  slender  securities.    Of 
wnat  advantage  will  it  be  to  me  to  hold  hostages  from  one 
who  will  render  himself  master  over  me  ?    And  as  to  a  bond, 
it  is  of  very  little  avail  against  a  prince  of  much  superior 
power. 

But,  is  it  always  incumbent  on  us  to  give  every  security  a  j  is   nLe 
nation  may  require,  when  we  wish  to  pass  through  her  terri-  *!»««  «i»^»yi 
tories  ? — In  the  first  place,  we  are  to  make  a  distinction  be-  "J'^^^^^'y  *• 
tween  the  different  reasons  that  may  exist  for  our  passing  2^^^f*2[, 
through  the  country ;  and  we  are  next  to  consider  the  maii-  curity  re- 
ners  of  the  people  whose  permission  we  ask.     If  the  passage  quired. 
be  not  essentially  necessary,  and  can  be  obtained  only  on  sus- 
picious or  disagreeable  conditions,  we  must  relinquish  all  idea 


•  Book  U.  ehsp.  iL  {  18,  note  5. 

f  By  th«  EleaiUy  and  the  Mieient  inhabitants  of  Cologne.    See  Qrotinf,  ibid. 
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BOOK  III.    of  it,  as  in  th»  case  of  a  refusal  (§  122).    But,  if  necessitj  an* 
CHAP.  VII.  |;i^ofi2es  me  to  pass,  the  conditions  on  which  the  passage  will 
be  granted  may  be  accepted  or  rejected,  according  to  the  nnan- 
ners  of  the  people  I  am  treating  with.    Suppose  I  am  to  crosss 
[  343  ]  the  country  of  a  barbarous,  savage,  and  perfidious  nation, — 
shall  I  leave  myself  at  their  discretion,  by  giving  up  my  arms 
and  causing  my  troops  to  march  in  divisions  ?  No  one,  I  pre- 
sume, will  condemn  me  to  take  so  dangerous  a  step.     Since 
necessity  authorizes  me  to  pass,  a  kind  of  new  necessity  arises 
for  my  passing  in  such  a  posture  as  will  secure  me  from  any 
ambuscade  or  violence.     I  will  offer  every  security  that  can 
be  given  without  foolishly  exposing  myself;  and  if  the  offer  is 
rejected,  I  must  be  guided  by  necessity  and  prudence, — ^and, 
let  me  add,  by  the  most  scrupulous  moderation,  in  order  U 
avoid  exceeding  the  bounds  of  that  right  which  I  derive  frmz 
necessity. 
1 126.   E-        If  the  neutral  state  grants  or  refuses  a  passage  to  one  of  the 
quality  to  be  parties  at  War,  she  ought,  in  like  manner,  to  grant  or  refuse 
wa^bot^'  ^^  ^  ^^^  other,  unless  a  change  of  circumstances  affords  her 
paxties  as  to  Substantial  reasons  for  acting  otherwise.     Without  such  rea- 
tbe  piu»ag6.  SODS,  to  grant  to  one  party  what  she  refuses  to  the  other,  would 
be  a  partial  distinction,  and  a  departure  from  the  line  of  strict 
neutrality. 
i  107.   No       When  1  have  no  reason  to  refuse  a  passage,  the  party  against 
complaint    whom  it  is  granted  has  no  right  to  complain  of  my  conduct, 
^®'  *^"'^  much  less  to  make  it  the  ground  of  a  hostile  attack  upon  me, 
state  for      si^ce  I  have  done  no  more  than  what  the  law  of  nations  en- 
granting  a    joins  (§  119).     Neither  has  he  any  right  to  require  that  I 
passage.      should  deny  the  passage ;  for  he  must  not  pretend  to  hinder 
me  from  doing  what  I  think  agreeable  to  my  duty.  And  even 
on  those  occasions  when  I  might  with  justice  refuse  permission 
to  pass,  I  am  at  liberty  to  abstain  from  the  exertion  of  my 
right.     But  especially  when  I  should  be  obliged  to  support 
my  refusal  by  the  sword,  who  will  take  upon  him  to  complain 
of  my  having  permitted  the  war  to  be  carried  into  his  country, 
rather  than  draw  it  on  myself?  No  sovereign  can  require  that 
I  should  take  up  arms  in  his  favour,  unless  obliged  to  it  by 
treaty.     But  nations,  more  attentive  to  their  own  interests 
than  to  the  observance  of  strict  justice,  are  often  very  loud  on 
this  pretended  subject  of  complaint.     In  war,  especially,  they 
stick  at  no  measures ;  and  if  by  their  threats  they  can  induce 
a  neighbouring  state  to  refuse  a  passage  to  their  enemy,  the 
generality  of  their  rulers  consider  this  conduct  only  as  a  stroke 

^128    This  ^^  f^^  P^^^^y* 

state  may        ^  powcrful  State  wiU  despise  these  unjust  menaces :  firm 

refuse  it  and  unshaken  in  what  she  thinks  due  to  justice  and  to  her  own 
from  a  fear  reputation,  she  will  not  suffer  herself  to  be  diverted  by  the  fear 
of  the  re-  of  a  giroundless  resentment :  she  will  not  even  bear  the  menace, 
the  opiwsite  ^^^  *  weak  nation,  unable  to  support  her  rights,  will  be  under 
party ;        a  necessity  of  insulting  her  own  safety ;  and  this  important 
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eoncem  will  authorize  her  to  refuse  a  passage,  which  would   book  m, 
expose  her  to  dangers  too  powerful  for  her  to  rej^el.  ^^^'  '^'^ 

Another  fear  may  also  warrant  her  in  refusing  a  passage,  { 129.    And 
namely,  that  of  involving  her  country  in  the  disorders  and  i®"*  ^^^ 
calamities  of  war.     For,  even  if  the  party  against  whola  a^"^*7|, 
passage  is  requested,  should  observe  such  moderation  as  uotcomethe 
to  employ  menaces  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  neutral  theatre  of 
nation  int>  a  Refusal,  he  will  hardly  fail  to  demand  a  passage  ^^f* 
for  himself  also :  he  will  march  to  meet  his  enemy ;  and  thus  [  344  ] 
the  neutral  country  will  become*  the  theatre  of  war.     The  in- 
finite evils  of  such  a  situation  are  an  unexceptionable  reason 
for  refusing  the  passage.    In  all  these  cases,  he  who  attempts 
to  force  a  passage,  does  an  injury  to  the  neutral  nation,  and 
gives  her  most  just  cause  to  unite  her  arms  with  those  of  his 
adversary.  The  Switzers,  in  their  alliances  with  France,  have 
promised  not  to  grant  a  passage  to  her  enemies.     They  ever 
refuse  it  to  all  sovereigns  at  war,  in  order  to  secure  their  fron- 
tiers from  that  calamity ;  and  they  take  care  that  their  terri- 
tory shall  be  respected.  But  they  grant  a  passage  to  recruits, 
who  march  in  small  bodies,  and  without  arms. 

The  grant  of  permission  to  pass  includes  a  grant  of  every  j  130.  what 
thing  which  is  naturally  connected  with  the  passage  of  troops,  is  inoinded 
and  without  which  the  passage  would  be  impracticable ;  such  ^  ^®  snnt 
as  the  liberty  of  carrying  with  them  whatever  may  be  neces-  ^  P*""*^*' 
sary  for  an  army, — ^that  of  exercising  military  discipline  on 
the  soldiers  and  officers,  and  of  purchasing,  at  a  fair  price, 
every  thing  the  army  may  want,  unless,  through  fear  of  scar- 
city, a  particular  exception  has  been  made,  to  oblige  them  to 
carry  with  them  their  own  provisions. 

He  who  grants  the  passage  is  bound  to  render  it  safe,  as  far  ;  131.  Safe- 
as  depends  on  him.     Good  faith  requires  this ;  and  to  act  ^7  ^f  the 
otherwise  would  be  ensnaring  those  to  whom  the  passage  is  P^^^se- 
granted. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  foreigners  can  do  nothing  in  1 132.   No 
a  territory  against  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  it  is  unlawful  to  bostiutj  to 
attack  an  enemy  in  a  neutral  country,  or  to  commit  in  it  any  ^VfaT™**" 
other  act  of  hostility.    The  Dutch  East-India  fleet  having  put  1^.1  ooun!*' 
into  Bergen,  in  Norway,  in  1666,  to  avoid  the  English,  the  try.  (i«0) 
British  admiral  had  the  temerity  to  attack  them  there.     But 
the  governor  of  Bergen  fired  on  the  assailants ;  and  the  court 
of  Denmark  complained,  though  perhaps  too  faintly,  of  an  at- 
tempt so  injurious  to  her  rights  and  dignity.*  (160) . 

*  The  anthor  of  the  <<  Preaeni  State  iea»  within  ehnnon-ahot  of  the  ooatt»  U 

of  Denmark,"  written  in  English,  pre-  oonaidered  aa  making  a  part  of  the  ter- 

tenda  that  the  Danes  had  engaged  ie  ritory;  and,  for  that  reason,  a  vessel 

deUrer  up  the  Datch  fleet,  bat  that  some  taken  under  the  cannon  of  a  neutral 

seasonable  presents,  made  to  the  oonrt  fortress,  is  not  a  lawfiil  prise.     Ante, 

of  Copenhagen,  sared  it    Ohap.  z.  book  L  ohftp.  xziiL  s.  280,  p.  129;  Mar- 

(160)  At    present^   bj   the   general  ten's  L.  V.  b.  yiiL  ohap.  tL  s.  6 ;  and 

lAW  of  a«tioni^  the  whole  spaee  of  the  Me  1  M0II07,  b.  L  ehap.  iiL  s.  7 ;  and 
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BOOK.  III.       To  conduct  prisoners,  to  convey  spoil  to  a  place  of  Bafetj, 
,CHAP.  vii^  g^j.^  j^g^g  ^f  ^jjj.^  consequently  not  to  be  done  in  a  neutral  coun- 
try ;  and  whoever  should  permit  them,  would  depart  from  the 
line  of  neutrality,  by  favouring  one  of  the  parties.  But  I  here 
spefck  of  prisoners  and  spoil  not  yet  perfectly  in  the  enemy's 
power,  and  whose  capture  is,  as  it  were,  not  yet  fully  com- 
pleted.    A  flying  party,  for  instance,  cannot  make  use  of  a 
neighbouring  and  neutral  country  as  a  place  of*  deposit  to  se- 
cure their  prisoners  and  spoil.      Jo  permit  this,  would  be 
giving  countenance  and  support  to  their  hostilities.     When 
the  capture  is  completed,  and  the  booty  absolutely  in  the 
enemy's  power,  no  inquiry  is  made  how  he  came  by  such 
'  effects,  and  he  may  dispose  of  them  in  a  neutral  country.    A 
privateer  carries  his  prize  into  a  neutral  port,  and  there  freely 
[  845  ]  sells  it ;  but  he  cannot  land  his  prisoners  there,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  them  in  confinement,  because  the  detention 
and  custody  of  prisoners  of  war  is  a  continuation  of  hostilities. 
2  13S.  Neu.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that,  if  my  neighbour  af- 
trai  country  for^s  a  retreat  to  my  enemies,  when  defeated  and  too  much 
a  retreaf  to*  ^^^'^^^^^  to  escapo  me,  and  allows  them  time  to  recover,  and 
troops,  that  watch  a  favourable  opportunity  of  making  a  second  attack  on 
they  may     my  territories,  this  conduct,  so  prejudicial  to  my  safety  and 
again  attack  interests,  would  be  incompatible -with  neutrality.  If,  therefore, 
miel  ^°*      ™y  enemies,  on  suffering  a  discomfiture,  retreat  into  his  coun- 
try, although  charity  will  not  allow  him  to  refuse  them  permis- 
sion to  pass  in  security,  he  is  bound  to  make  them  continue 
their  march  beyond  his  frontiers  as  soon  as  possible,  and  not 
suffer  them  to  remain  in  his  territories  on  the  watch  for  a  con- 
venient opportunity  to  attack  me  anew ;  otherwise  he  gives 
me  a  right  to  enter  his  country  in  pursuit  of  them.  Such  treat- 
ment is  often  experienced  by  nations  that  are  unable  to  com- 
mand respect.     Their  territories  soon  become  the  theatre  of 
war ;  armies  march,  encamp,  and  fight  in  it,  as  in  a  country 
open  to  all  comers. 
i  134.  Con.     Troops  to  whom  a  passage  is  granted  are  not  to  occasion 
^w  ^d  h    ^^^  '®*®*  damage  in  the  country ;  they  are  to  keep  to  the  pub- 
*    "^^    ^  lie  roads,  and  not  enter  the  possessions  of  private  persons, — 

chap.  i.  8. 16.  }  The  Ann,  1  Gall.  Rep.  62.  {  alloired  to  originate  on  nentral  groiukd. 

And  Professor   Marten   obsenres,  that  and  explains  and  elucidates  what  pre- 

when  two  vessels,  the  enemies  of  each  paratory  acts  of  warfare  there  ooghl, 

other,  meet  in  a  neutral  port,  or  where  or  ought  not,  to  be  tolerated ;  and  see 

one  pursue)  the  other  into  such  port»  not  1   Chitty's  Com.  L.  441  to   444.     So 

only  must  they  refnun  from  all  hostili-  we    have  seen   that  even   a  sentence 

ties  while  they  remain  thefe,  but  should  of  condemcation  of  ship  or  goods  as 

one  set  sail,  Uie  other  must  not  saU  in  prise  o«nn:t  legally  take  place  in  s 

^ess  than  twenty-four  hours  after.    Mar-  nentral  country.    Ante,  atnd  FUtd  OjfM, 

ten's  L.  Nat  b.  TiiL  c  tL  s.  6.    Sir  W,  I  Rob.  Rep.  116;  8  T.  R.  270;  Atche- 

SeoU,  in  the    ISoee  Oehroeder;  8  Rob.  son's  Rep.  8,  note  9;  and  see  Have- 

Rep.  162 — 3841 ;  and  the  Anna,  5  Rob.  loeh  t.  F.i>ckwood,  Atoheson's  Rip.  89| 

Rep.  878,  obserres,  that  no  proximate  48. — C. 
acts  of  war  are  in  any  manner  to  be 
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to  observe  the  most  exact  discipline,  and  punctually  pay  for   book  m. 
everything  witt.  which  the  inhabitants  supply  them.     And  if  -EH^LZHi. 
the  licentiousness  of  the  soldiers,  or  the  necessity  of  certain  ^o<>p"  p**^ 
operations,    as   encamping  or   intrenching,  has  caused   ftny*°^*T^^ 
damage,  their  commander  or  their  sovereign  is  bound  to  makeoouitry. 
reparation.     AH  this  requires  no  proof.     What  right  have  an 
army  to  injure  a  country,  when  the  most  they  could  require 
was  an  innocent  passage  through  it  ? 

There  can  be  no  reason  why  the  neutral  state  should  not 
stipulate  for  a  sum  of  money,  as  an  indemnification  for  certain 
damaees  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate,  and  for  the 
incoaveniences  natm-allj  resulting  froi^i  the  passage  of  an 
army.  But  it  would  be  scandalous  to  sell  the  very  grant  of 
passage, — ^nay,  even  unjust,  if  the  passage  be  attended  with 
no  damage,  since,  in  that  case,  the  permission  is  due.  As  to 
the  rest,  the  sovereign  of  the  country  is  to  take  care  that  the 
compensation  be  paid  to  the  parties  who  have  suffered  the 
damage;  for  no  right  authorizes  him  to  reserve  for  his  own 
use  what  is  given  for  their  indemnification.  It  is,  indeed,  too 
often  the  case,  that  the  weak  sustain  the  loss,  and  the  power- 
ful receive  the  compensation. 

Finally,  as  we  are  not  bound  to  grant  even  an  innocent  i  135.   A 
passage,  except  for  just  causes,  we  may  refuse  it  to  him  who  v"**^J^^ 
requires  it  for  a  war  that  is  evidently  unjust, — as,  for  instance,  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 
to  invade  a  country  without  any  reason,  or  even  colourable  evidenUy 
pretext.     Thds  Julius  Csesar  denied  a  passage  to  the  Helvetii,  unjust. 
who  were  quitting  their  (Country  in  order  to  conquer  a  better. 
I  conceive,  indeed,  that  policy  had  a  greater  share  in  his  re- 
fusal than  the  love  of  justice ;  but,  in  short,  justice  authorized 
him  on  that  occasion  to  obey  the  dictates  of  prudence.     A 
sovereign  who  is  in  a  condition  to  refuse  without  fear,  should 
doubtless  refuse  in  the  case  we  now  speak  of.     But  if  it  would 
be  dangerous  for  him  to  give  a  refusal,  he  is  not  obliged  to  [  846  ] 
draw  down  the  impending  evil  on  his  own  head  for  the  sake  of 
averting  it  from  that  of  his  neighbour :  nay,  rashly  to  hazard 
the  quiet  and  welfiftre  of  his  people,  wou^d  be  a  very  great 
breach  of  his  duty. 
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BOOK  in. 
CHAP.  vni. 


CHAP  vra. 

OF  THE  BIGHTS  OF  NATIONS  IN  WAR, — AND,  FIRST,  OF  WHAT 
WE  HAVE  A  RIGHT  TO  DO,  AND  WHAT  WE  ARE  ALLOWED  TO 
DO  TO  THE  enemy's  PERSON,  IN  A  JUST  WAR.  (161) 

;  136.   Ge.      WHAT  we  have  hitherto  said,  concerns  the  right  of  makiDg 
neraiprin-  ^ar: — ^let  US  now  proceed  to  those  rights  which  are  to  be  re- 
Thte^^  *^®spected  during  the  war  itself,  and  to  the  rules  which  nations 
agamat  an    should  reciprocally  observe,  eyen  when  deciding  their  differ* 
enemy  in  a  cnces  hj  arms.     Let  us  begin  by  laying  down  the  rights  of  a 
just  war.     nation  engaged  in  a  just  war:  let  us  see  what  she  is  allowed 
to  do  to  her  enemy.     The  whole  is  to  be  deduced  from  one 
single  principle, — ^from  the  object  of  a  just  war :  for,  when 
the  end  is  lawful,  he  who  has  a  right  to  pursue  that  end  has, 
of  course,  a  right  to  pmploy  all  the  means  which  are  necessary 
for  its  attainment.     The  end  of  a  just  war  is  to  avenge  or  pre^ 
*     vent  injury  (§  28) — that  is  to  say,  to  obtain  justice  by  force, 
when  not  obtainable  by  any  other  method, — ^to  compel  an  un- 
just adversary  to  repair  an  injury  already  done,  or  give  ub 
securities  against  any  wrong  with  which  we  are  threatened  by 
him.     As  soon,  therefore,  as  we  have  declared  war,  we  hare 
a  right  to  do  against  the  enemy  whatever  we  find  necessary 
for  the  attainment  of  that  end, — ^for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing him  to  reason,  and  obtaining  justice  and  security  from 
him. 
i  137.  Dif.      The  lawfulness  of  the  end  does  not  give  us  a  real  right  to 
ference  be-  any  thing  further  than  barely  the  means  necessary  for  the  at- 
tireen  what  tainment  of  that  end.     Whatever  we  do  beyond  that,  isrepro- 
right  to  do   ^^^^  hy  the  law  of  nature,  is  faulty,  and  condemnable  at  the 
and  what  is  tribunal  of  consciencc.     Hence  it  is  that  the  right  to  such  or 
barely  ai.     guch  acts  of  hostility  varics  according  to  circumstances.    What 
lowed  to  be  jg  j^|.  ^j^^  perfectly  innocent  in  war,  in  one  particular  situa- 
impanity     ^^^^>  ^^  ^^^  always  SO  ou  Other  occasions.     Right  goes  hand 
between      in  hand  with  necessity  and  the  exigency  of  the  case,  but  never 
enemies,      exceeds  them. 

But  as  it  is  very  difficult  always  to  form  a  precise  judgment 
of  what  the  present  case  requires,  and  as,  moreover,  it  belongs 
to  each  nation  to  judge  of  what  her  own'  particular  situation 
authorizes  her  to  do  (Prelim.  §  16) — ^it  becomes  absolutely 
necessary  that  nations  should  reciprocally  conform  to  generd 
[  847  ]  rules  on  this  subject  AccorJingly,  whenever  it  is  certain 
and  evident  that  such  a  measure,  such  an  act  of  hostility,  is 
necessary,  in  general,  for  overpowering  the  enemy's  resist- 

(161)  See,  in  general,  the  Bights  of    Commercial  Law,  377  to  487;  and  Chit' 
War;  Grotiofl,  oh.  li. ;  and  1  Chittj*!    ty's  Law  of  Nations,  per  tot^— ^ 
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ance,  and  attaining  the  end  of  a  lawful  war,-^tfaat  measare,  book  m. 
thu8  viewed  in  a  general  light,  is,  by  the  law  of  nations,  ^^^^'  ^'"' 
deemed  lawfal  in  war,  and  consistent  with  propriety,  although 
he  who  unnecessarily  adopts  it,  when  he  might  attain  his  end 
by  gentler,  meth'^ds,  is  not  innocent  before  God  and  his  own 
conscience.  In  this  lies  the  diflfrrence  between  what  is  just, 
equitable,  irreprehensible  in  war,  and  what  is  only  allowed 
between  nations,  and  suffered  to  pass  with  impunity.  The 
sovereign  who  would  preserve  a  pure  conscience,  and  punctu- 
ally discharge  the  duties  of  humanity,  ought  never  to  lose 
sight  of  what  we  already  have  more  than  once  observed, — 
that  nature  gives  him  no  right  to  make  war  on  his  fellow-men, 
except  in  cases  of  necessity,  and  as  a  remedy,  ever  disagree- 
able, though  often  necessary,  against  obstinate  injustice  or 
violence.  If  his  mind  is  duly  impressed  with  this  great  truth, 
he  will  never  extend  the  application  of  the  remedy  beyond  its 
due  limits,  and  will  be  very  careful  not  to  render  it  more 
harsh  in  its  operation,  and  more  fatal  to  mankind,  than  is 
requisite  for  his  own  security  and  the  defence  of  his  rights. 

^ince  the  object  of  a  just  war  is  to  repress  injustice  and  §  138.   Xh^ 
violence,  and  forcibly  to  compel  him  who  is  deaf  to  the  voice  "k^*-  *® 
of  justice,  we  have  a  right  to  put  in  practice,  against  the  ^^'^*\"* 
enemy,  every  measure  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  weaken  ove^^uBtifi. 
him,  and  disable  him  from  resisting  us  and  supporting  his  able  me- 
injustice ;  and  we  may  choose  such  methods  as  are  the  most  **»od. 
efficacious  and  best  culculated  to  attain  the  end  in  view,  pro- 
vided they  be  not  of  an  odious  kind,  nor  unjustifiable  in  them- 
selves, and  prohibited  by  the  law  of  nature. 

The  enemy  who  attacks  me  unjustly,  gives  me  an  undoubted  g  139.  Th« 
right  to  repel  his  violence;  and  he  who  takes  up  arms  to"ir^*o^«' 
oppose  me  when  I  demand  only  my  riffht,  becomes  himself  ****  «nemy'f 
the  real  aggressor  by  his  unjust  resistance.:  he  is  the  first 
author  of  the  violence,  and  obliges  me  to  employ  forcible 
means  in  order  to  secure  myself  against  the  wrong  which  he 
intends  to  do  me  either  in  my  person  or  my  property.  If  the 
forcible  means  I  employ  produce  such  effect  as  even  to  take 
away,  his  life,  he  alone  must  bear  the  whole  blame  of  that 
misfortune:  for,  if  I  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  wrong 
rather  than  hurt  him,  good  men  would  soon  become  the  prey 
of  the  wicked.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  right  to  kill  our 
enemies  in  a  just  war.  When  we  find  gentler  methods  insuf- 
ficient to  conquer  their  resistance  and  bring  them  to  terms, 
we  have  a  right  to  put  them  to  death.  Under  the  name  of 
enemies,  as  we  have  already  shown,  are  to  be  comprehended, 
not  only  the  first  author  of  the  war,  but  likewise  all  those  who 
join  him,  and  who  fight  in  support  of  his  cause. 

Sut  the  very  manner  in  which  the  right  to  kill  our  enemies  1 140. 
is  proved,  points  out  the  limits  of  that  right.    On  an  enemy's  I'Jmi**  ^ 
submitting  and  laying  down  his  arms,  we  cannot  with  justice*^'** 
take  away  his  Ufe.     Thus,  in  a  battle,  quarter  is  to  be  given 
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BOOK  III.   to  tlr  ose  who  lay  down  their  arms ;  and,  in  a  siege,  a  gmrnmik 
CHAP,  viir.  Qffering  ^  capitulate  are  never  to  be  refused  their  lives.     The 
An  enemy    humanity  with  which  most  nations  in  Europe  carry  on  their 
killed  after  ^*^*  **  present  cannot  be  too  much  commended.     If,  some- 
ceasing  to    times,  in  the  heat  of  action,  the  soldier  refuses  to  give  qaarter, 
resist         it  is  always  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  the  officers,  who 
eagerly  interpose  to  snve  the  lives  of  such  enemies  as  have 
laid  down  their  arms."**' 
;  141.   A        There  is,  however,  one  case  in  which  we  may  refuse  to 
particttiar     spare  the  life  of  an  enemy  who  surrenders,  or  to  allow  any 
ewe,  in       capitulation  to  a  town  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.     It  is, 
lermay'be   ^^^^  ^^^^  enemy  has  been  guilty  of  some  enormous  breach 
refused.       of  the  law  of  nations,  and  particularly  when  he  has  violated 
the  laws  of  war.     This  refusal  of  quarter  is  no  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  war,  but  a  punishment  for  his  crime, — a  pu- 
nishment which  the  injured  party  has  a  right  to  inflict.     But, 
in  order  that  it  be  justly  inflicted,  it  must  fall  on  the  guilty. 
When  we  are  at  war  with  a  savage  nation,  who  observe  no 
rules,  and  never  give  quarter,  we  may  punish  them   in  the 
persons  of  any  of  their  people  whom  we  take,  fthese  belonging 
to  the  number  of  the  guilty,)  and  endeavour,  oy  this  rigorous 
proceeding,  to  force  them  to  respect  the  laws  of  huaianity. 
^ut,  wherever  severity  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  clemency 
becomes  a  duty.     Corinth  was  utterly  destroyed  for  having 
violated  the  law  of  nations  in  the  person  of  the  Roman  am- 
bassadors.   That  severity,  however,  was  reprobated  by  Cicero 
and  other  great  men.     He  who  has  even  the  most  just  cause 
to  punish  a  sovereign  with  whom  he  is  in  enmity,  will  ever 
incur  the  reproach  of  cruelty,  if  he  causes  the  punishment  to 
fall  on  his  innocent  subjects.     There  are  other  methods  of 
chastising  the  sovereign, — such  as  depriving  him  of  some  of 
his  rights,  taking  from  him  towns  and  provinces.     The  evil 
which  thence  results  to  the  nation  at  large,  is  the  consequence 
of  that  participation  which  cannot  possibly  be  avoided  bj 
those  who  unite  in  political  society. 
;  142.   Be-      This  leads  us  to  speak  of  a  kind  of  retaliation  sometimes 
prisa  8.        practised  in  war,  under  the  name  of  reprisals.     If  the  hostile 
^     '  general  has,  without  any  just  reason,  caused  some  prisoners 

to  be  hanged,  we  hang  an  equal  number  of  his  people,  and  of 
the  same  rank, — ^notifying  to  him  that  we  will  continue  thus 


*  From  wyaral  panagei  of  GroUns's  destined  for  FUnders,  they  deip«tehe4 

History   of   the   Disturbances    in    the  a  squadron  to  wait  for  them   in  tb« 

Low  Countries,  it  appears  that  the  war*  strait  of  Calais,  with  orders  to  drow& 

between  the  Dutoh  and  Spaniards  was  without  meroy  every  soldier  that  wti 

carried  on  with  unrelenting  cruelty  at  taken;   and  the  order  was  punctaslly 

aea,  although  the  jyuiies  had  agreed  to  exeeutod. — Book  xir.  p.  560. — Edit  k.t. 

obienre  the  usual  rules  of  moderation  3797. 

on  land.     Intolligence  being  receiyed        (162)  As  to  reprisals  and  letteit  oi 

by  the  oonnderato  states,  that  the  Spa-  marque  in  general,  see  oafc,  b.  ii  «k 

Biafdc  had,  by  the  adrioe  of  Spinola,  XTiii.  {  SS4.— 0. 
ambarked  at  Lisbon  a  body  of  troops 
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to  retaliate,  for  the  purpose  of  obliging  him  to  observe  the  bcok  m. 
laws  of  war.  It  is  a  dreadful  extremity  thus  to  condemn  a  ^J^^IiJUb 
prisoner  to  atone,  bj  a  miserable  death,  for  his  general  s 
crime :  and  if  we  had  previously  promised  to  spare  the  life 
of  that  prisoner,  we  cannot,  without  injustice,  make  him  the  [  849  J 
subject  of  our  reprisals.*  Nevertheless,  as  a  prince,  or  his 
general,  has  a  right  to  sacrifice  his  enemy's  lives  to  his  own 
safety  and  that  of  his  men, — it  appears,  that,  if  he  has  to  do 
with  an  inhuman  enemy,  who  frequently  commits  such  enor- 
mities, he  is  authorized  to  refuse  quarter  to  some  of  the  pri- 
soners he  takes,  and  to  treat  them  as  his  people  have  been 
treated. f  But  6cipio's  gelierosity  is  rather  to  be  imitated : 
— that  great  man,  having  reduced  some  Spanish  princes,  who 
had  revolted  against  the  Romans,  declared  to  them  that,  on  a 
breach  of  their  faith,  he  would  not  call  the  innocent  hostages 
to  an  account,  but  themselves :  and  that  he  would  not  avenge 
it  on  an  unarmed  enemy,  but  on  those  who  should  be  found 
in  arms. I  Alexander  the  Great,  having  cause  of  complaint 
against  Darius  for  some  malpractices,  sent  him  word,  that  if 
he  continued  to  make  war  in  such  a  manner,  he  would  proceed 
to  every  extremity  against  him,  and  give  him  no  quarter. §  It 
is  thus  an  enemy  who  violates  the  laws  of  war  is  to  be  checked, 
and  not  by  causing  the  penalty  due  to  his  crime  to  fall  on 
innocent  victims. 

How  could  it  be  conceived,  in  an  enlightened  age,  that 'it  is  1 143.  Wht 
lawful  to  punish  with  death  a  governor  who  has  defended  his  ***•'  *  ^ 
town  to  the  last  extremity,  or  who,  in  a  weak  place,  has  had  J^^^^^ 
the  courage  to  hold  out  against  a  royal  army  ?     In  the  last  be  punwhe^ 
century,  this  notion  still  prevailed ;  it  was  looked  upon  as  one  with  deaUi 
of  the  laws  of  war,  and  is  not,  even  at  present,  totally  exploded.  ^®f  "  **^" 
What  an  idea !  to  punish  a  brave  man  for  having  performed  ^^^^^^     *" 
his  duty !     Very  different  were  the  principles  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  when  he  gave  orders  for  sparing  some  Milesians, 
on  account  of  their  courage  and  fidelity,\\     "As  Phyton  was 
led  to  execution,  by  order  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  for  having 
obstinately  defended  the  town  pf  Rhegium,  of  which  he  was 
governor,  he  cried  out,  that  he  was  unjustly  condemned  to  die 
for  having  refused  to  betray  the  town,  and  that  heaven  would 
■  --  ■  -  ■  .        ,  ■» 

*  In  the  French,  we  here  find  (ap-  iniaoner,  in  case  of  yietory  declaring  on 

parently  very  much  out  of  place)  a  ver-  their  side.  He  spared  Adeimantuaaloney 

batim  repetition  of  the  long  note  which  who  had  opposed  that  infamoiu  rem- 

has  already  appeared  in  page  286. —  lotion.    Xenoph.  WjX.  Or»e.  lib.  ii.  cap. 

Sdit  A.  D.  1797.  .L—Bdit.  a.d.  1797. 

f  Lysander,    having    captured    the  %  Neiuo  se  in  absidai  tnnoxioii;  ted 

Athenian   fleet,  pat  the    prisoners   to  in  ipeos,  si  defectirinty  saaviturum;  nee 

death,  on  aocoant  of  various  cruelties  ab  inermi,  sed  ab  annate  hoste>  posnas 

praoUsed  by  the  Athenians  during  Jie  ezpeUtamm. — Tit  Lir.  lib.  zzviii. 

course  of  the  war,  bat  principally  on  \  Qaint  Curt  lib.  vr,  cap.  i.  and  ii. 

a^oant   of    the    barbarous    resolution  \  Arrian.  de  Ezped.  Alezand.  Ub.  \» 

which  they  were  known  to  have  adopt-  cap.  zz. 
tdy  of  cutting  off  th«  right  hand  of  every 
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BOOK  in.   soon  avenge  his  death.''     Diodorus  Siculns  terms  this  *'a.i 
CHAP.  viiL  mjjygt  punishment."*     It  is  vain  to  object,  that  an  obstinate 
defence,  especially  in  a  weak  place,  against  a  royal  army,  odIj 
causes  a  fruitless  effusion  of  blood.     Such  a  defence  may  save 
the  state,  by  delaying  the  enemy  some  days  longer  ;  and,  be- 
sides, courage  supplies  the  defects  of  the  fortifications.f    The 
[  350  ]  chevalier  Bayard  having  thrown  himself  into  Mezieres,  de- 
fended it  with  his  usual  intrepidity,!  and  proved  that  a  brave 
man  is  sometimes  capable  of  saving  a  place  which  another 
would  not  think  tenable.     The  history  of  the  famous  siege  of 
Malta  is  another  instance  how  far  men  of  spirit  may  defend 
themselves,  when  thoroughly  determined.     How  many  places 
have  surrendered,  which  might  still  have  arrested  the  enemy's 
progress  for  a  considerable  time,  obliged  him  to  consume  his 
strength  and  waste  the  remainder  of  the  campaign,  and  eyeu 
finally  saved  themselves,  by  a  better-supported  and  more  vigor- 
ous defence!     In  the  last  war,  whilst  the  strongest  places 
in  the  Netherlands  opened  their  gates  in  a  few  days,  the  va- 
liant general  Leutrum  was  seen  to  defend  Goni  against  the 
utmost  efforts  of  two  powerful  armies, — to  hold  out,  in  so  in 
different  a  post,  forty  days  from  the  opening  of  the  trenches^ 
— and,  finally,  to  save  the  town,  and,  together  with  it,  all 
Piemont.     If  it  be  urged,  that,  by  threatening  a  commandant 
with  death,  you  may  shorten  a  bloody  siege,  spare  your  troops, 
and  make  a  valuable  saving  of  time, — my  answer  is,  that  a 
brave  man  will  despise  your  menace,  or,  incensed  by  such  ig- 
nominious treatment,  will  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  he  can,^ 
will  bury  himself  under  the  ruins  of  his  fort,  and  make  yoa 
pay  for  your  injustice.     But,  whatever  advantage  you  might 
promise  yourself  from  an  unlawful  proceeding,  that  will  not 
warrant  you  in  the  use  of  it.     The  menace  of  an  unjust  pun- 
ishment is  unjust  in  itself:  it  is  an  insult  and  an  injury.    But, 
above  all,  it  would  be  horrible  and  barbarous  to  put  it  ip.  ezeco- 
tion ;  and,  if  you  allow  that  the  threatenecf  consequences  must 
not  be  realized,  the  threat  is  vain  and  ridiculous.     Just  and 

*  Lib.  xiv.  cap.  cxilL,  quoted  by  Gro.  ill-fortified  place  against  a  royal  tjmj, 

tius,  lib.  iii.  cap.  ii.  J  xvi.  n.  ▼.  and  when,  refusing  to  accept  of  rawoB* 

f  The  false  maxim  which  formerly  able  conditions  offered  to    them,  thej 

prevailed  on  this  sabjeet>  is  noticed  in  undertake  to  arrest  the  progress  of  a 

the  relation  of  (he  battle  of  Mussel-  power  whioh  they  are  unable  to  refiit" 

bnrgh  (De  Thou,  toI.  i.  p.  287).     <'The  —Pursuant  to  that  maxim,  Ciesar  sn- 

general  (the  duke  of  Somerset),  the  re-  swered    the   Aduatioi    that   he  would 

gent  of  England,  was  on  this  occasion  spare  their  town,  if  they  surrendam) 

much  admired  for  his  clemency,  which  before  the  battering-ram  touched  their 

induced  him  to  spare  the  lives  ^f  the  walls;  and  the  duke  of  Alva  stroogl; 

besieged  (the  garrison  of  a  castle  in  blamed   prosper   Colonna    for    harinf 

Scotland,)  notwithstanding  that  ancient  granted  terms    of  capitulation   to  thi 

maxim  in  war,  which  declares  that  a  garrison  of  a  castle,  who  had  reftued 

weak  garrison  forfeit  all  claim  to  mercy  to  treat  of  a  surrender  until  the  eanooi 

on  the  part  of  the  conqueror,  when,  had  been  employed  against  them. — ^Bdib 

with  more  courage  than  prudence,  they  A.  d.  1797. 
obptinately  persevere  in  defending   an        J  See  his  life. 
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honourable  means  may  be  employed  to  dissuade  a  governor   book  m. 
from  ineflfectually  persevering  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  such  ^^^^'  '^^™'. 
is  the  present  practice  of  all  prudent  and  humane  generals. 
At  a  proper  stage  of  the  business,  they  summon  a  governor  to 
surrender;  they  offer  him  honourable  and  advantageous  terms 
of  capitulation, — accompanied  by  a  threat,  that,  if  he  delays 
too  long,  he  will  only  be  admitted  to  surrender  as  a  prisoner 
of  war,  and  at  discretion.     If  he  persists,  and  is  at  length  [  851  ] 
forced  to  surrender  at  discretion, — they  may  then  treat  both 
himself  and  his  troops  with  all  the  severity  of  the  law  of  war. 
But  that  law  can  never  extend  so  far  as  to  give  a  right  to  take 
away  the  life  of  an  enemy  who  lays  down  his  arms  (§  140), 
unless  he  has  been  guilty  of  some  crime  against  the  con- 
queror (§  141). 

Resistance  carried  to  extremity  does  not  become  punishable 
in  a  subaltern,  except  on  those  occasions  only  when  it  is  evi* 
dently  fruitless.  It  is  then  obstinacy,  and  not  firmness  or 
valour : — true  valour  has  always  a  reasonable  object  in  view. 
Let  us,  for,  instance,  suppose  that  a  state  has  entirely  sub- 
mitted to  the  conqueror's  arms,  except  one  single  fortress, — 
that  no  succour  is  to  be  expected  from  without, — no  neighbour, 
no  ally,  concerns  himself  about  saving  the  remainder  of  that 
conquered  state : — on  such  an  occasion,  the  governor  is  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  summoned 
to  surrender ;  and  he  may  be  threatened  with  death  in  case 
of  his  persisting  in  a  defence  which  is  absolutely  fruitless,  and 
which  can  only  tend  to  the  effusion  of  human  blood.'*'  Should 
this  make  no  impression  on  him,  he  deserves  to  suffer  the  pu- 
nishment with  which  he  has  been  justly  threatened.  I  suppose 
the  justice  of  the  war  to  be  problematical,  and  that  it  is  not  an 
insupportable  oppression  which  he  opposes :  for  if  this  gover- 
nor maintains  a  cause  that  is  evidently  just, — if  he  fights  to 
save  his  country  from  slavery, — his  misfortune  will  be  pitied ; 
and  every  man  of  spirit  will  applaud  him  for  gallantly  perse- 
vering to  the  last  extremity,  and  determining  to  die  free. 

Fugitives  and  deserters,  found  by  the  victor  among  his  ene-  j  144.   Fn- 
mies,  are  guilty  of  a  crilne  against  him  ;  and  he  has  undoubt-  gitivet  and 
edly  a  right  to  put  them  to  death.    But  they  are  not  properly  ^^^^^'t^" 
considered  as  enemies:  they  are  rather  perfidious  citizens 

*  But  it   is   not  lawful   to    employ  in   Louis's  hands)    slionld   be    put   to 

menaces  of  every  kind  in  order  to  in-  death  in  his  sight     Philip  replied  that 

dnce  the  governor  or  commandant  of  a  he  would  feel  the  most  poignant  regret 

town  to  surrender.     There  are  some,  to  lose  his  father,  but  that  his  honoar 

against  which  nature  revolts  with  hor-  was  still  dearer  to  him,  and  that  he 

ror.    Louis    the    Eleventh,   being   en-  was     too    well     acquainted    with    the 

gaged  in   the  siege  of  St  Omer,  and  king's   disposition,   to   apprehend   that 

incensed  at  the  long  resistance  he  ex-  he  would  disgrace  himself  by  the  per- 

perieneed,  informed  the  governor,  Phi-  petration    of  so  barbarous   a   deed.— 

lip,  son  of  Antony,  the  Bastard  of  Bar-  Hist  of    Louis    Zh  book  vitu— Edit 

gundy,  that  if  he  did  not  surrender  the  a.  d.  1797. 
place,  his  father  (who  was  a  prisoner 
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BOOK  III.    traitors  to  their  country ;  and  their  enlistment  with  the  encinj 
CHAP,  vni.  cannot  obliterate  that  character,  or  exempt  them  from  the 
punishment  they  have  deserved.     At  present,  however,  deser- 
tion being  unhappily  too  common,  the  number  of  the  delin- 
quents renders  it  in  some  measure  necessafy  to  show  clemencr; 
and,  in  capitulations,  it  is  usual  to  indulge  the  evacuating 
garrison  with  a  certain  number  of  covered  wagons,  in  which 
they  save  the  deserters. 
{ 145.    Wo-     Women,  children,  feeble  old  men,  and  sick  persons,  come 
D  en,  chii-    under  the  description  of  enemies  (§§  70 — 72) ;  and  we  hare 
dren,  the      certain  rights  over  them,  inasmuch  as  they  belong  to  the 
Bick.  nation  with  whom  we  are  at  war,  and  as,  between  nation  anl 

f  352  1  nation,  all  rights  and  pretensions  affect  the  body  of  the  societr, 
together  with  all  its  members  (Book  II.  §§  81,  82—344).     Bm 
these  are  enemies  who  make  no  resistance ;  and  conseqaentlj 
we  have  no  right  to  maltreat  their  persons  or  use  any  violeno? 
against  them,  much  less  to  take  away  their  lives  (§  140).     This 
is  so  plain  a  maxim  of  justice  and  humanity,  that  at  present 
every  nation  in  the  least  degree  civilized,  acquiesces  la  it 
If,  sometimes,  the  furious  and  ungovernable  soldier  carries  his 
brutality  so  far  as  to  violate  female  chastity,  or  to  massacre 
women,  children,  and  old  men,  the  officers  lament  those  ex- 
cesses ;  they  exert  their  utmost  efforts  to  put  a  stop  to  them ; 
and  a  prudent  and  humane  general  even  punishes  them  when- 
ever he  can.     But,  if  the  women  wish  to  be  spared  altogether, 
they  must  confine  themselves  to  the  occupations  peculiar  to 
their  own  sex,  and  not  meddle  with  those  of  men,  by  taking 
up  arms.   Accordingly,  the  military  law  of  the  Switzers,  which 
forbids  the  soldier  to  maltreat  women,  formally  excepts  those 
females  who  have  committed  any  acts  of  hostility.* 
;  146.  Gier.     The  like  may  be  said  of  the  public  ministers  of  religion,  of 
gy,  menof  men  of  letters,  and  other  persons  whose  mode  of  life  is  very 
letters,  Ac   remote  from  military  affairs : — not  that  these  people,  nor  even 
the  ministers  of  the  altar,  are,  necessarily,  and  by  virtue  of 
their  functions,  invested  with  any  character  of  inviolability, 
or  that  the  civil  law  can  confer  it  on  ,them  with  respect  to  the 
enemy :  but,  as  they  do  not  use  force  or  violence  to  oppose 
him,  they  do  not  give  him  a  right  to  use  it  against  thera. 
Among  the  ancient  Romans,  the  priests  carried  arms :  Juliiis 
Ca&sar  himself  was  sovereign  pontiff: — and  among  the  Chris- 
tians, it  has  been  no  rare  thing  to  see  prelates,  bishops,  and 
cardinals  buckle  on  their  armor,  and  take  the  command  of 
armies.     From  the  instant  of  their  doing  so,  they  subjected 
themselves  to  the  common  fate  of  military  men.     While  deal- 
ing out  their  blows  in  the  field  of  battle,  they  did  not,  it  b  to 
be  presumed,  lay  claim  to  inviolability. 
1 147.  Peo^     Formerly,  every  one  capable  of  carrying  arms  became  a 
mntM,  and,   goldier  when  his  nation  was  at  war,  and  especially  when  it 

•  *  See  Simler,  de  Repab.  Helrel. 
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was    attacked.      Grotius,  however,*  produces   instances   of    bock  m. 
several  nations  and  eminent  commanderajf  who  spared  the  -^"^^'  ^'"'^ 
peasantry,  in  consideration  of  the  immediate  usefulness  of  in  general, 
their  labours.^!     At  present,  war  is   carried  on   by  regular  *^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 
troops :  the  people,  the  peasants,  the  citizens,  take  no  part  ^^^^"^ 
in  it,  and  generally  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  sword  of 
the  enemy.     Provided  the  inhabitants  submit  to  him  who  is 
master  of  the  country,  pay  the  contributions  imposed,  and  [  353  ] 
refrain  from  all  hostilities,  they  live  in  as  perfect  safety  as  if 
they  were  friends :  they  even  continue  in  possession  of  what 
belongs  to  them :  the  country  people  come  freely  to  the  camp 
to  sell  their  provisions,  and  are  protected,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  the  calamities  of  war.     A  laudable  custom,  truly  worthy 
of  those  nations  who  value  themselves  on  their  humanity, 
and  advantageous  even  to  the  enemy  who  acts  with  such 
moderation.     By  protecting  the  unarmed  inhabitants,  keeping 
the  soldiery  under  strict  discipline,  and  preserving  the  coun- 
try, a  general  procures  an  easy  subsistence  for  his  army,  and 
avoids  many  evils  and  dangers.     If  he  has  any  reason  to  mis- 
trust the  peasantry  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  he  has 
a  right  to  disarm  them,  and  to  require  hostages  from  them : 
and  those  who  wish  to  avoid  the  calamities  of  war,  must  sub- 
mit to  the  laws  which  the  enemy  thinks  proper  to  impose  on 
them. 

But  all  those  enemies  thus  subdued  or  disarmed,  whom  the  i  148.   Tfat 
principles  of  humanity  oblige  him  to  spare, — all  those  persons  "«^*  **^ 
belonging  to  the  opposite  party,  (even  the  women  and  chil-  ™nera*»f 
dren,)  he  may  lawfully  secure  and  make  prisoners,  either  with  war. 
a  view  to  prevent  them  from  taking  up  arms  again,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  weakening  the  enemy  (§  138),  or,  finally,  in  hopes 
that,  by  getting  into  his  power  some  woman  or  child  for  whom 
the  sovereign  has  an  affection,  he  may  induce  him  to  accede 
to  equitable  conditions  of  peace,  for  the  sake  of  redeeming 
those  valuable  pledges.     At  present,  indeed,  this  last-men- 
tioned expedient  is  seldom  put  in  practice  by  the  polished 
nations  of  Europe :  women  and  children  are  suffered  to  enjoy 
perfect  security,  and  allowed  permission  to  withdraw  wherever 
they  please.     But   this  moderation,  this  politeness,  though 
undoubtedly  commendable,' is  not  in  itself  absolutely  obliga- 
tory ;  and  if  a  general  thinks  fit  to  supersede  it,  he  cannot  be 
justly  accused  of  violating  the  laws  of  war.     He  is  at  liberty 
to  adopt  such  measures,  in  this  respect,  as  he  thinks  most 
conducive  to  the  success  of  his  affairs.     If  without  reason, 
and  from  mere  caprice,  he  refuses  to  indulge  women  with  this 

liberty,  he  will  be  taxed  with  harshness  and  brutality, — ^he 

t  »         ■  ■  — 

*  Book  iii.  eh.  xi.  }  zi.  and  make  war  only  against  ihoso  who 

|-  Cyras,  Belisarius,  &e,  appeared  in  arms : — and  the  proposal 

f  Cyms  proposed  to  the  king  of  As-    was  agreed  to.    Xenoph.  Cyrop.  lib.  ▼. 

lyria,  that  both  parties  should  recipro-    o^).  4. 

MUy  spare  the  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
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BOOK  m.    will  be  censured  for  not  conforming  to  a  custom   established 
pair,  viif.  jjy  humanity :  but  he  may  have  good  reasons  for  disregardiag, 
in  this  particular,  the  rules  of  politeness,  and  even  the  sug- 
gestions of  pity.     If  there  are  hopes  of  reducing  by  famine  a 
strong  place,  of  which  it  is  very  important  to  gain  possession, 
the  useless  mouths  are  not  permitted  to  come  out.     And  in 
this  there  is  nothing  which  is  not  authorized  by  the  laws  of 
war.     Some  great  men,  however,  have,  on  occasions  of  this 
nature,  carried  their  compassion  so  far  as  to  postpone  their 
interests  to  the  motions  of  humanity.    We  have  already  men- 
tioned, in  another  place,  how  Henry  the  Great  acted  during 
the  siege  of  Paris.     To  such  a  noble  example  let  us  add  that 
of  Titus  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem :  at  first  he  was  inclined  to 
drive  back  into  the  city  great,  numbers  of  starving  wretches, 
)  854  J  ^iio  came  out  of  it ;  but  he  could  not  withstand  the  compas- 
sion which  such  a  sight  raised  in  him ;  and  he  suffered  the 
sentiments  of  humanity  and  generosity  to  prevail  ov«*  the 
maxims  of  war.  , 

i^  149.   A        As  soon  as  your  enemy  has  laid  down  his  arms  and  snr- 
prUoner  of   rendered  his  person,  you  have  no  longer  any  right  over  his 
bTpuruT    lif's(§140),  unless  he  should  give  you  such  right  by  some 
doAtt.         now  attempt,  or  had  before  committed  against  you  a  crime 
deserving  death  (§  141).     It  was  therefore  a  dreadful  errM' 
of  antiquity,  a  most  unjust  and  savage  claim,  to  assume  a 
right  of  putting  prisoners  of  war  to  death,  and  even  by  the 
hand  of  the  executioner.     More  just  and  humane  principles, 
however,  have  long  since  been  adopted.     Charles  I.,  king  of 
Naples,  having  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  Conradin,  his 
competitor,  caused  him  to  be  publicly  beheaded  at  Naples^ 
together  with  Frederic  of  Austria,  his  fellow-prisoner.     This 
barbarity  raised  a  universal  horror ;  and  Peter  III.,  king  of 
Arragon,  reproached  Charges  with  it  as  a  detestable  crime, 
and  till  then  unheard  of  among  Christian  princes.*     The 
case,  however,  was  that  of  a  dangerous  rival,  who  contended 
with  him  for  the  throne.  But  supposing  even  the  claims  of  that 
rival  were  unjust,  Charles  might  have  kept  him  in  prison  till 
he  had  renounced  them,  and  given  security  for  his  future 
behaviour. 
;  150.  How      Prisoners  may  be  secured ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  may 
prisoners  of  \^q  pu|^  Jnto  Confinement,  and  even  fettered,  if  there  be  reason 
iMtNi^^    to  apprehend  that  they  will  rise  on  their  captors,  or  make 
their  escape.     But  they  are  not  to  be  treated  harshly,  unless 
personally  guilty  of  some  crime  against  him  who  has  them  in 
his  power.     In  this  case,  he  is  at  liberty  to  punish  them: 
otherwise,  he  should  remember  that  they  are  men,  and  unfor- 
tunate.f    A  man  of  exalted  soul  no  longer  feels  any  emotioss 

*  Epist  Pet  Arrag.  »pad  Petr.  de    therlftnds,  at   the    penoMioii    of  the 

Vioeis.  ooant  de   Fnentes,  resolved  no  kmger 

t  In  1593,  the  oonneU   of  the  Ne-    to  obeerre   towards  the  iTnited   Pro- 
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but  thise  of  compassion  towards  a  conquered  eneay  who  has   book  m. 
submitted  to  his  arms.     Let  us,  in  this  particular,  bestow  on  £E^£i_p»*- 
the  European  nations  the  praise  to  which  they  are  justly 
entitled.     Prisoners   of  war   are   seldom   ill-treated   among 
them.     We  extol  the  English  and  French ;  we  feel  our  bosoms 
glow  with  love  for  them,  when  we  hear  the  accounts  of  the 
treatment  which  prisoners  of  war,  on  both  sides,  have  experi- 
enced from  those  generous  nations.     And  what  is  more,  by  a 
custom  which  equally  displays  the  honour  and  humanity  of 
the  Europeans,  an  officer,  taken  prisoner  in  war,  is  released 
on  his  parole,  and  enjoys  the  comfort  of  passing  the  time  of  [  355  ] 
his  capto'vity  in  his  own  country,  in  the  midst  of  his  family; 
and  the  party  who  have  thus  released  him  rest  as  perfectly 
sure  of  him  as  if  they  had  him  confined  in  irons. 

Formerly,  a  question  of  an  embarrassing  nature  might  have  ?  I5i.  Whe. 
been  proposed.  When  we  have  so  great  a  number  of  pri-  ^^^  prison- 
soners  that  we  find  it  impossible  to  feed  them,  or  to  keep  them  ®"*  ^^  ? 

•  1        i»  1  •    1  1  1        1   a  1     11         cannot  06 

With  safety,  nave  we  a  nght  to  put  them  to  death  :  or  shall  we  kept  or  fed, 
send  them  back  to  the  enemy, — ^thus  increasing  his  strength,  may  i»e  pat 
and  exposing  ourselves  to  the  hazard  of  being  overpowered  ^  ^«"^^- 
by  him  on  a  subsequent  occasion  ?  At  present,  the  case  is 
attended  with  no  difficulty.  Such  prisoners  are  dismissed  on 
their  pai  ole, — bound  by  promise  not  to  carry  arms  for  a  cer- 
tain time,  or  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  And  as  every 
commander  necessarily  has  a  power  of  agreeing  to  the  condi- 
tions on  which  the  enemy  admits  his  surrender,  the  engage- 
ments entered  into  by  him  for  saving  his  life  or  his  liberty, 
with  that  of  his  men,  are  valid,  as  being  made  within  the 
limits  of  his  powers  (§§  19,  &c.);  and  his  sovereign  cannot 
annul  them.  Of  this,  many  instances  occurred  during  the 
last  war : — several  Dutch  garrisons  submitted  to  the  condition 
of  not  serving  against  France  or  her  allies  for  one  or  two 
years:  a  body  of  French  troops  being  invested  in  Lintz, 
were  by  capitulation  sent  back  across  the  Rhine,  under  a 
restriction  not  to  carry  arms  against  the  queen  of  Hungary 
for  a  stated  time:  and  the  sovereigns  of  those  troops  re- 
spected the  engagements  formed  bv  them.  But  conventions 
of  this  kind  have  their  limits,  whicn  consist  in  not  infringing 
the  rights  of  the  sovereign  over  his  subjects.  Thus  the 
enemy,  in  releasing  prisoners,  may  impose  on  them  the  con- 
vinces that  moderation  whieh  humanity  hands,  obliged  the  Spaniards  to  re-ea- 
rcndcrs  so  necessary  in  war.  They  tablish  those  indispensable  usages, 
gave  orders  for  patting  to  death  eyery  which,  in  the  words  of  Virgil  [^n.  x. 
man  who  should  be  made  prisoner,  532],  are  called  belli  eomfliercta,— tho 
and,  under  the  same  penalty,  prohl*  ransom  or  exchange  of  prisoners,  and 
bitod  the  payment  of  any  contributions  the  payment  of  contributions  to  avert 
to  the  enemy.  But  the  complaints  of  pillage  and  devastation.  The  ransom 
the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  still  more  of  each  prisoner  was  then  settled  at  a 
the  murmurs  of  the  military,  wh  saw  month's  pay. — Grotiusy  Hist,  of  Ne- 
tbemEclvee  exposed  to  an  infamous  theiiands,  book  ilL 
death  in  ca«e  of  falling  into  the  enemy's 
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BOOK  Til.    dition  of  not  carrying  arms  against  him  till  the  coDclueloii  of 
CHAP.  Till.  |.jj^  ^g^j. .  gijice  ]^Q  might  justly  keep  them  in  confinement  till 

that  period :  but  he  cannot  require  that  they  shall  for  eTer 
renounce  the  liberty  of  fighting  for  their  country ;  beeaude, 
on  the  termination  of  the  war,  he  has  no  longer  any  reason 
for  detaining  them ;  and  they,  on  their  part,  cannot  enter 
into  an  engagement  absolutely  inconsistent  with  their  cha- 
racter of  citizens  or  subjects.  If  their  country  abandons 
them,  they  become  free  in  that  respect,  and  have  in  their 
turn  a  right  to  renounce  their  country. 

But  if  we  have  to  do  with  a  nation  that  is  at  once  savage, 
perfidious,  and  formidable,  shall  we  send  her  back  a  number 
of  soldiers  who  will  perhaps  enable  her  to  destroy  us  ? — ^When 
our  own  safety  is  incompatible  with  that  of  an  enemy— even 
of  an  enemy  who  has  submitted — the  question  admits  not  of 
a  doubt.     But  to  justify  us  in  coolly  and  deliberately  putting 
to  death  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  the  following  eruditions 
are  indispensably  necessary : — 1.  That  no  promise  have  been 
made  to  spare  their  lives ;  and,  2.  That  we  be  perfectly  assured 
that  our  own  safety  demands  such  a  sacrifice.     If  it  is  at  all 
consistent  with  prudence  either  to  trust  to  their  parole,  or  to 
disregard  their  perfidy,  a  generous  enemy  will  rather  listea 
to  the  voice  of  humanity  than  to  that  of  a  timid  circumspee- 

[  856  ]  tion.  Charles  XII.,  being  encumbered  with  his  prisoners 
after  the  battle  of  Narva,  only  disarmed  them  and  set  them 
at  liberty :  but  his  enemy,  still  impressed  with  the  apprehen- 
sions which  his  warlike  and  formidable  opponents  had  excited 
in  his  mind,  sent  into  Siberia  all  the  prisoners  he  took  at 
Pultowa.  The  Swedish  hero  confided  too  much  in  his  own 
generosity :  the  sagacious  monarch  of  Russia  united,  perhaps, 

•  too  great  a  degree  of  severity  with  his  prudence :  but  neces- 

sity furnishes  an  apology  for  severity,  or  rather  throws  a  veil 
over  it  altogether.  When  Admiral  Anson  took  the  rich  Aca- 
pulco  galleon,  near  Manilla,  he  found  that  the  prisoners  oat- 
numbered  his  whole  ship's  company:  he  was  therefore  under 
a  necessity  of  confining  them  in  the  hold,  where  they  suffered 
cruel  distress. f  But  had  he  exposcii  himself  to  the  risk  of 
being  carried  away  a  prisoner,  ^ith  his  prize  and  his  own  ship 
together,  would  the  humanity  of  his  conduct  have  justified 
the  imprudence  of  it  ?  Henry  V.,  king  of  England,  after  his 
victory  in  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  was  reduced,  or  thought 
himself  reduced,  to  the  cruel  necessity  of  sacrificing  the  pri- 
soners to  his  own  safety.  "  In  this  universal  rout,"  says 
Father  Daniel,  "a  fresh  misfortune  happened,  which  cost  the 
lives  of  a  great  number  of  French.  A  remainder  of  their  van 
was  retreating  in  some  order,  and  many  of  the  stragglers 
rallied  and  joined  it.     The  king  of  England,  observing  their 

•  See  Anson's  Vo7age  round  the  World.     {P.  882,  383.  Lond.  Ed.  4to. 
1766.) 
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motions  from  an  eminence,  supposed  it  was  their  intention  to  book  m. 
return  to  the  charge.  At  the  same  moment,  he  received  in-  ^^^:  ^""' 
formation  of  an  attack  being  made  on  his  camp,  where  the 
baggage  was  deposited.  In  fact,  some  noblemen  of  Picardy, 
having  armed  about  six  hundred  peasants,  had  fallen  upon 
the  English  camp.  Thus  circumstanced,  that  prince,  appre- 
hensive of  some  disastrous  reverse,  despatched  his  aides-d&- 
eamp  to  th^  different  divisions  of  the  aS^my,  with  orders  for 
putting  all  the  prisoners  to  the  sword,  lest,  in  case  of  a  re* 
newal  of  the  battle,  the  care  of  guarding  them  should  prove 
an  impediment  to  his  soldiers,  or  the  prisoners  should  escape 
and  join  their  countrymen.  The  order  was  immediately  car- 
ried into  execution,  «id  all  the  prisoners  were  put  to  the 
sword.  "^  Nothing  short  of  the  greatest  necessity  can  justify 
so  terrible  an  execution;  and  the  general  whose  situation 
requires  it,  is  greatly  to  be  pitied. 

Is  it  lawful  to  cond^nn  prisoners  of  war  to  slavery?  *  Yes,  { 152.  Whe- 
in  cases  which  give  a  right  to  kill  them, — when  they  have  ^^  pri«»- 
rendered  themselves  personally  guilty  of  some  crime  deserv-^^^J'"' 
ing  of  death.     The  ancients  used  to  sell  their^  prisoners  of  made  siaroi^ 
war  for  slaves.     They,  indeed,  thought  they  had  a  right  to 
put  them  to  death.     In  every  circumstance,  when  I  cannot 
innocently  take  away  my  prisoner's  life,  I  have  no  right  to 
make  him  a  slave.     If  I  spare  his  life,  and  condemn  him  to  [  857  ] 
a  state  so  contrary  to  the  nature  of  man,  I  still  continue  with 
him  the  state  of  war.     He  lies  under  no  obligation  to  me: 
for,  what  is  life  without  freedom  ?    If  any  one  counts  life  a 
favour  when  the  grant  of  it  is  attended  with  chains, — ^be  it 
so :  let  him  accept  the  kindness,  submit  to  the  destiny  ^hich 
awaits  him,  and  fulfil  the  duties  annexed  to  it.     But  ne  must 
apply  to  some  other  writer  to  teach  him  those  duties :  there 
have  been  authors  enough  who  have  amply  treated  of  them. 
I  shall  dwell  no  longer  on  the  subject ;  ana,  indeed,  that  dis- 
grace to  humanity  is  happily  banished  from  Europe. 

Prisoners  of  war,  then,  are  detained,  either  to  prevent  their  1 153.   Bx- 
returning  to  join  the  enemy  again,  or  with  a  view  to  obtain  oi»nge  «* 
from  their  sovereign  a  just  satisfaction,  as  the  price  of  their  "^ ■®™  <*' 
liberty.     There  is  no  obligation  to  release  those  who  are  de- 
tained with  the  latter  view,  till  after  satisfaction  is  obtained. 
As  to  the  former,  whoever  makes  a  just  war  has  a  right,  if  he 
thinks  proper,  to  detain  his  prisoners  till  the  end  of  the  war: 
and  whenever  he  releases  them,  he  may  justly  require  a  ran- 
som, either  as  a  compensation  at  the  conclusion  of  a  peace, 
or,  if  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  for  the  purpose  of 
at  least  weakening  his  enemy's  finances  at  the  same  time  that 
'  he  restores  him  a  number  of  soldiers.     The  European  nations, 
who  are  ever  to  be  commended  for  their  care  in  alleviating  the 

•  Hiet  of  Fnaoe,  Beign  of  CharlM  VL 
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BOOK  m.    evils  of  war,  have,  with  regard  to  prisoners,  introduced  humane 
CHAP,  vni.  j^^  J  salutary  customs.     They  are  exchanged  or  ransomed^  even 
during  the  war:  and  this  point  is  generally  settled  beforehand 
.by  cartel.     However,  if  a  nation  finds  a  considerable  advan- 
tage in  leaving  her  soldiers  prisoners  with  the  enemy  during 
the  war  rather  than  exchanging  them,  she  may  certainly, 
unless  bound  by  cartel,  act  in  that  respect  as  is  most  eondncive 
to  her  interest.     Sudh  would  be  the  case  of  a  state  abound- 
ing in  men,  and  at  war  with  a  nation  more  formidable  by  the 
courage  than  the  number  of  her  soldiers. »  It  would  have  ill 
suited  the  interests  of  the  czar,  Peter  the  Great,  to  restore 
his  prisoners  to  the  Swedes  for  an  equal  number  of  Russians. 
{154.   The      But  the  state  is  bound  to  procure,  at  her  own  expense,  the 
^^^       release  of  her  citizens  and  soldiers  who  are  prisoners  of  war, 
procure       ^  °^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  means  of  accomplishing  it,  and  can  do 
their  re-      it  without  danger.     It  was  only  by  acting  in  her  service  and 
loMo.  supporting  her  cause  that  they  were  involved  in  their  pr^^ent 

misfortune.     For  the  same  reason,  it  is  her  dutv  to  provide 
for  their  support  during  the  time  of  their  captivity.     For- 
merly, prisoners  of  war  were  obliged  to  redeem  themselves: 
but  then  the  ransom  of  all  those  whom  the  officers  or  soldiers 
might  take,  was  the  perquisite  of  the  individual  captors.     The 
modern  custom  is  more  agreeable  to  reason  and  justice.     If 
prisoners  cannot  be  delivered  during  the  course  of  the  war, 
at  least  their  liberty  must,  if  possible,  make  an  article  in  the 
treatv  of  peace.     This  is  a  care  which  the  state  owes  to  those 
who  have  exposed  themselves  in  her  defence.     It  most,  ne- 
vertheless, be  allowed,  that  a  nation  may,  after  the  example 
of  the  Romans,  and  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  her  soldiers 
to  the  most  vigorous  resistance,  enact  a  law  to  prohibit  pri- 
[  858  ]  soners  of  war  from  ever  being  ransomed.     When  this  is  agreed 
to  by  the  whole  society,  nobody  can  complain.     But  such  a 
law  IS  very  severe,  and  could  scarce  suit  any  but  those  am- 
bitious heroes  who  were  determined  on  sacrificing  every  thing 
in  order  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  world. 
{ 155.  Whe-     Since  the  present  chapter  treats  of  the  rights  which  war 
ther  an  ene-  gives  US  over  the  pcrson  of  the  enemy,  this  is  the  proper 
^J^*y      place  to  discuss  a  celebrated  question,  on  which  authors  have 
MMssinated  ^^^^  much  divided, — and  that  is,  whether  we  may  lawfully 
•r  poisoned,  employ  all  sorts  of  means  to  take  away  an  enemy's  life  ? 
whether  we  be  justifiable  in  procuring  his  death  by  assassina- 
tion or  poison  ?     Some  writers  have  asserted,  that,  where  ve 
have  a  right  to  take  away  life,  the  manner  is  indifferent.     A 
strange  maxim !  but  happily  exploded  by  the  bare  ideas  of 
honour,  confused  and  indefinite  as  they  are.     In  civil  society, 
I  have  a  right  to  punish  a  slanderer, — to  cause  my  property 
to  be  restored  by  him  who  unjustly  detains  it :  but  shall  the 
manner  be  indifferent  ?    Nations  may  do  themselves  justice 
sword  in  hand,  when  otherwise  refused  to  them :  shall  it  be 
indifferent  to  human  society  that  they  employ  odious  means 
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capable  of  spreading  desolation  over  the  whole  f&ce  of  the  book  m. 
earth,  and  against  which  the  most  just  and  equitable  of  sove*  ?^-7'°: 
reigns,  even   though  supported  by  the  majority  of  other 
princes,  cannot  guard  himself? 

But,  in  order  to  discuss  this  question  on  solid  grounds,  as- 
sassination is  by  all  means  to  be  distinguished  from  surprises, 
which  are,  doubtless,  very  allowable  in  war.     Should  a  re- 
solute soldier  steal  into  the  enemy's  camp  by  night, — should 
he  penetrate  to  the  general's  tent,  and  stab  him, — in  such 
conduct  there  is  nothing  contrary  to  the  natural  laws  of  war, — 
nothing  even  but  what  is  perfectly  commendable  in  a  just 
and  necessary'  war.     Mutius  Scsevola  has  been  praised  by  all 
the  great  men  of  antiquity ;  and  Porsenna  himself,  whom  he 
intended  to  kill,  could  not  but  commend  his  courage.*     Pepin, 
father  of  Charlemagne,  having  crossed  the  Rhine  with  one  of 
his  guards,  went  and  killed  his  enemy  in  his  chamber.f     If 
any  one  has  absolutely  condemned  such  bold  strokes,  his  cen- 
sure only  proceeded  from  a  desire  to  flatter  those  among  the 
great,  who  would  wish  to  leave  all  the  dangerous  part  of  war 
to  the  soldiery  and  inferior  officers.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
the  agents  in  such  attempts  are  usually  punished  with  some 
painful  death.     But  that  is,  because  the  prince  or  general  who 
is  thus  attacked  exercises  his  own  rights  in  turn, — ^has  an  eye 
to  his  own  safety,  and  endeavours,  by  the  dread  of  a  cruel 
punishment,  to  deter  his  enemies  from  attacking  him  other- 
wise than  by  open  force.    ^He  may  proportion  his  severity 
towards  an  enemy  according  as  his  own  safety  requires.     In- 
deed, it  would  be  more  commendable  on  both  sides  to  renounce 
every  kind  of  hostility  which  lays  the  enemy  under  a  neces-  [  }.59   ] 
sity  of  employing  cruel  punishments,  in  order  to  secure  him- 
self against  it.     This  might  be  made  an  established  custom, 
— ^a  conventional  law  of  war.     The  generous  warriors  of  the 
present  age  dislike  such  attempts,  and  would  never  willingly 
undertake   thepi,  except  on  those  extraordinary  occasions, 
when  they  become  necessary  to  the  very  safety  and  being  of 
their  country.     As  to  the  six  hundred  Lacedsemonians,  who, 
under  the  conduct  of  Leonidas,  broke  into  the  enemy's  camp, 
and  made  their  way  directly  to  the  Persian  monarch's  tent,| 
their  expedition  was  justifiable  by  the  common  rules  of  war,  ^ 
and  did  not  authorize  the  king  to  treat  them  more  rigorously 
than  any  other  enemies.     In  order  to  defeat  all  such  attempts, 
it  is  sufficient  to  keep  a  strict  watch ;  and  it  would  be  unjust 
to  have  recourse  to  cruel  punishments  for  that  purpose :  ac- 
cordingly, such  punishments  are  reserved  for  those  only  who 
gain  admittance  by  stealth  alone,  or  in  very  small  number, 
and  especially  if  under  cover  of  a  disguise. 

*  See  Livy,  lib.  iL  ^p.  xii.— Oi««ro,        f  Orotiiu,  Ub.  iii.  cap.  4»  {  xt  U.  n.  1. 
pio  P.  Sextic— yaler.  Max.  lib.  iiL  eap.       %  Juftin,  Ub.iLMp.xL 
IL— naUureh,  in  PopUooL 
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looK  m.  I  give,  then,  the  name  of  asBOBmnation  to  a  treadieroBf 
^^^'  ^"^  murder,  whether  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed  be  snbjects  of 
ihe  party  whom  we  cause  to  be  assassinated,  or  of  our  own 
sovereign,-— or  that  it  be  executed  by  the  hand  of  &oy  othei 
emissary,  introducing  himself  as  a  supplicant,  a  refugee,  a 
deserter,  or,  in  fine,  as  a  stranger ;  and  such  an  attempt,  I 
say,  is  infamous  and  execrable,  both  in  him  who  executes  and 
in  him  who  commands  it.  Why  do  we  judse  an  act  to  be 
criminal,  and  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  but  becauae  sucli 
act  is  pernicious  to  human  society,  and  that  the  practice  of  i: 
would  be  destructive  to  mankind  r  Now,  what  could  be  more 
terrible  than  the  custom  of  hiring  a  traitor  to  assassinate  oor 
enemy  ?  Besides,  were  such  a  uberty  once  introduced,  tlie 
purest  virtue,  the  friendship  of  the  majority  of  the  reigning 
sovereigns,  would  no  longer  be  sufficient  to  insure  a  prince's 
safety.  Had  Titus  lived  in  the  time  of  the  old  man  of  tie 
mountain^ — ^though  the  happiness  of  mankind  centred  in  him, 
— ^though  punctual  in  the  observance  of  peace  and  equity,  he 
was  respected  and  adored  by  all  potentates, — ^yet,  the  very 
first  time  that  the  prince  of  the  Assassins  might  nave  thought 
proper  to  quarrel  with  him,  that  universal  affection  VFOuld  have 
proved  insufficient  to  save  him ;  and  mankind  would  ha^e  lost 
their  '^darling."  Let  it  not  here  be  replied,  that  it  is  onlj 
in  favour  of  the  cause  of  justice  that  such  extraordinair 
measures  are  allowable :  for  all  parties,  in  their  wars,  mab- 
tain  that  they  have  justice  on  th^ir  side.  Whoever,  by  settiog 
the  example,  contributes  to  the  introduction  of  so  destructire 
a  practice,  declares  himself  the  enemy  of  mankind,  and  de- 
serves the  execration  of  all  ages.*     The  assassination  of 

L  360  ]  William,  prince  of  Orange,  was  regarded  with  universal  detest- 
ation, though  the  Spaniards  had  declared  that  prince  a  rebel 
And  the  same  nation  denied,  as  an  $ktrocious  calumny,  the 
charge  of  having  had  the  least  concern  in  that  of  Henry  the 
Great,  who  was  preparing  for  a  war  against  them,  which  might 
have  shaken  their  monarchy  to  its  very  foundations. 

In  treacherously  administering  poison  there  is  something 

*  Bee  the  dialogue  between  Julias  on  the  traitor's  own  head,"  be  onUnd 

OsBsar  and  Cioero,  in  the  Mflanges  de  him  to  be  despatched  with   the  saB« 

Litt^rature  et  Poesies. — ^Farrudge,  sul-  poniard  with  whieh  he  had  intended  tt 

tan  of  Bgypt,  sent  to  Timur-bed  an  perpetrate  the  abominable  deed.     The 

ambassador,  accompanied  by  two  til-  body  of  the  traitor  was  then  committed 

lains,  who    were    to    assassinate  that  to  the  flames,  as  an  example  to  others, 

oonqueror  during  the  audience.    This  The  two  assassins  were  onlyeondemated 

infamous  plot  being  discovered,  "  It  is  to  suffer  the  amputation  of  their  doms 

not)"  sud  Timur,  **  the  maxim  of  kings  and  ears ;   Timur    contenting  himaelf 

to  put  ambassadors  to  death :  but  as  to  with  this  punishment)  and  forbeariog 

this  wretch,  who,  under  the  sacred  garb  to  pat  them  to  death,  becanse  he  wished 

of  religion,  is  a  monster  of  perfidy  and  to  send  them  back  with  a  letter  to  tb« 

corruption,  it  would  be  a  crime  to  suffer  sultan. — {Petia  de  la  Croix.}    HisL  of 

him  and  his  accomplices  to  live."    Pur-  Timur-bec,  book  ▼.  ehap.  zxIt.  {pw  31X 

iuant,  therefore,  to  that  passage  of  the  Bd.  Delf.  ITSJLl 
Koran  which  says  that "  treaohezy  fiJU 
408 
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BtiU  more  odious  than  in  aasassinatiion :  it  would  be  more  book  m. 
difficult  to  guard  against  the  consequences  of  such  an  attempt ;  ^^'  ^""' 
and  the  practice  would  be  more  dreadful ;  accordingly,  it  has 
been  more  generally  detested.  Of  this  Grotius  has  ac- 
cumulated many  instances.*  The  consuls  Gains  Fabricius 
and  Quintus  ^milius  rejected  with  horror  the  proposal  of 
Pyrrhus*s  physician,  who  made  ah  offer  of  poisoning  his 
master ;  they  even  cautioned  that  prince  to  be  on  his  guard 
against  the  traitor, — ^haughtily  adoing :  '^  It  is  not  to  ingra> 
tiate  ourselves  with  you  that  we  give  this  information,  but  to 
avoid  the  obloquy  to  which  your  death  would  expose  us."t 
And  they  justly  observe,  in  the  same  letter,  that  it  is  for  the 
cominon  interest  of  all  nations  not  to  set  such  examples.;^ 
It  was  a  maxim  of  the  Roman  Senate,  that  war  was  to  be 
carried  on  with  arms,  and  not  with  poison.§  Even  under 
Tiberius,  the  proposal  of  the  prince  of  the  Gatti  was  rejected, 
who  offered  to  destroy  Arminius,  if  poison  were  sent  him  for 
that  purpose :  and  he  received  for  answer,  that  ^'  it  was  the 
practice  of  the  Romans  to  take  vengeance  on  their  enemies  by 
open  force,  and  not  by  treachery  and  secret  machinations  ;"|| 
Tiberius  thus  making  it  his  glory  to  imitate  the  virtue  of  the 
ancient  Roman  commanders.  This  instance  is  the  more  re- 
markable, as  Arminius  had  treacherously  cut  off  Yams,  to- 
f  ether  with  three  Roman  legions.  *The  senate,  and  even, 
'iberius  himself,  thought  it  unlawful  to  adopt  the  use  of 
poison,  even  against  a  perfidious  enemy,  and  as  a  kind  of  re- 
taliation or  reprisals. 

Assassination  and  poisoning  are  therefore  contraiy  to  the 
laws  of  war,  and  equally  Condemned  by  the  law  of  nature 
and  the  consent  of  all  civilized  nations.  The  sovereign  who  [  861  ] 
has  recourse  to  such  execrable  means  should  be  regarded  as 
the  enemy  of  the  human  race ;  and  the  common  safety  of 
mankind  calls  on  all  nations  to  unite  against  him,  and  join 
their  forces  to  punish  him.  His  conduct  particularly  au- 
thorizes the  enemy,  whom  he  has  attacked  by  such  odious 
means,  to  refuse  him  any  quarter.  Alexander  declared,  that 
^'he  was  determined  to  proceed  to  the  utmost  extremities 
against  Darius,  and  no  longer  to  consider  him  as  a  fair  enemy, 
but  as  a  poisoner  and  an  assassin."^ 

The  interest  and  safety  of  men  in  high  command  require, 
that,  so  far  from  countenancing  the  introduction  of  such  prac- 

*  Book  ui.  ohap.  ir.  {  xv.  {  Anni»  bella,  non  Tenenis,  geii  de- 

-fOoJe  yap  ravra  09  xaptrt  p^mpt»y  bere.— Valor.    Mazim.   lib.   vL   oh.   V. 

aXX'   Urtos  fui  r«  a0¥  ra6kif  iiptip  ^oftXifv  nam.  L 

tvtyKtf, — Pint  in  Pjrr.  I  Non  frande,  neqne  oeonltifl,  sod  pa- 

X  Sod  oommunlfl  oxempli  ot  fidet  orgo  lam,  ot  annatnm, — ^populnm  Bomanna 

Tisom  eat,  nU  te  salvnm  Tolimns;  nt  hostea  snoa  nlciaoL — ^Tacit  AnnaL  lib.  IL 

tw&ti,  qnem    armiB  vincoro   possemna.  oap.  IxxxtUL 

— AoL  QolL  Koot    Attic   lib.  ilL  cih[».        f  Qnint  Cnrt.  lib.  ir.  'wp.  zi.  num. 

viiL  XTiiL 
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BOOK  zn.   tices,  they  shonld  use  all  possible  care  to  prevent  it.     It 
CHAP.  Tin,  ^geiy  gaid  \yy  EumeiieB,  that  "  he  did  not  think  any  general 

wished  to  obtain  a  victory  in  such  manner  as  should  set  a 
pernicious  example  which  might  recoil  on  himself."'*'     And  h 
^as  on  the  same  principle  that  Alexander  formed  his  judg 
ment  of  Bessus,  who  had  assassinated  Darius.t 
;  166.  Whe-     The  use  of  poisoned  weapons  may  be  excused  or  defended 
ther  poiBon-  with  a  little  morc  plausibility.     At  least,  there  is  no  treachery 
•^''^^'^in  the  case,  no  clandestine  machination.     But  the  practice  is 
bTwftr.  "    nevertheless  prohibited  by  the  law  of  nature,  which  does  not 
allow  us  to  multiply  the  evils  of  war  beyond  all  bounds.     You 
must  of  course  strike  your  enemy  in  order  to  get  the  better 
of  his  efforts :  but  if  he  is  once  disabled,  is  it  necessary  that 
he  should  inevitably  die  of  his  wounds  ?    Besides,  if  yon  poi- 
son your  weapons,  the  enemy  will  follow  your  example ;  uid 
thus,  without  gaining  any  advantage  on  your  side  for   tbe 
decision  of  the  contest,  you  have  only  added  to  the  cmelty 
and  calamities  of  war.     It  is  necessity  alone  that  can  at  aU 
justifjr  nations  in  making  war :  they  ought  universaUy  to 
abstain  from  every  thing  that  has  a  tendency  to  render  h 
more  destructive :  it  is.  even  a  duty  incumbent  on  them  to 
oppose  such  practices.     It  is  therefore  with  good  reason,  and 
in  conformity  to  their  di;ity,  that  civilized  nations  have  classed 
among  the  laws  of  war  the  maxim  which  prohibits  the  poison- 
ing of  weapons  ;X  ^^^  they  are  all  warranted  by  their  com- 
mon safety  to  repress  and  punish  the  first  who  should  offer  to 
break  through  that  law. 
;  167.  Who-     A  still  more  general  unanimity  prevails  in  condemning  the 
^^^  ?*^*"  practice  of  poisoning  waters,  wells,  and  springs,  because  (say 
Belied,     ^ome  authors)  we  may  thereby  destroy  mnocent  persons, — 
we  may  destroy  other  people  as  well  as  our  enemies.     This  is 
indeed  an  adcutional  reasoii :  but  it  is  not  the  only  nor  even 
[  862  ]  the  true  one ;  for  we  do  not  scruple  to  fire  on  an  enemy's 
ship,  although  there  be  neutral  passengers  on  board.     But 
though  poison  is  not  to  be  used,  it  is  very  allowable  to  divert 
the  water, — ^to  cut  off  the  springs,— or  by  any  other  means  to 
render  them  useless,  that  the  enemy  may  be  reduced  to  sur- 
render.!    This  is  a  milder  way  than  that  of  arms.  (163) 
}  168.   Difl.     I  cannot  conclude  this  subject,  of  what  we  have  a  right  to 
podtioiie  to  do  against  the  person  of  the  enemy,  without  speaking  a  few 

*  Neo    Antigonnm,  neo   quemqnaiii  (163)  Bnt,  in  modern  warftre,  what- 

daoam,  sio  Telle  Tinoere,  nt  ipse  in  le  erer  may  be  the  neoessaiy  practiee  in 

exemplam    pesaimnm  stataat — Joitin.  etarring  the   besieged  fortress   into  a 

lib.  xir.  cap.  i.  num.  xii  sorrender,  we  have  instaneed  the  Eng. 

f  Quern    quidem  [^eMwni]  oraoi  ad-  lish  supplying  the  Freneh  army  with 

iixnm  videre  festlno,  omnibus  regibns  medicine,  to  prcTent  the  progress  of  a 

gentibusque   fidei,  quam   violavit^  me-  destruotiTe  disorder,  although,  if  a  ytUj 

ritaa  ponas   solventnm. — Q.  Curt  lib.  policy  were  allowed  to  preTail,  soeh  aa 

tI.  eh.  iii.  num.  xir.  indulgence  of  humane  feeling  might  a^ 

^  Grotius,  book  iiL  oh.  ir.  {  xtL  pear  injudicious  {anU), — C. 

{  Grotins,  ibid.  {  xrlL 
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words  concerning  the  dispositions  we  ought  to  preserve  to!-  book  m. 
wards  him.    They  may  already  be  deduced  from  what  I  have  ^°^'  ^^"^ 
hitherto  said,  and  especially  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  ^®P'^'^«* 
book.  Let  us  never  forget  that  our  enemies  are  men.  Though  ^Jl^^  *" 

jj  i-i»ti  ./.  ,°    enemy. 

reduced  to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  prosecuting  our 
right  by  force  of  arms,  let  us  not  divest  ourselves  of  that 
charity  which  connects  us  with  all  mankind.  Thus  shall  we 
courageously  defend  our  country's  rights  without  violating 
those  of  human  nature."^  Let  our  valour  preserve  itself  from 
everjr  stain  of  cruelty,  and  the  lustre  of  victory  will  not  be 
tarnished  by  inhuman  and  brutal  actions.  Marius  and  Attila 
are  now  detested ;  whereas  we  cannot  forbear  admiring  and 
loving  Gsesar ;  his  generosity  and  clemency  almost  tempt  us 
to  overlook  the  injustice  of  his  undertaking.  Moderation 
and  generosity  redound  more  to  the  glory  of  a  victor  than 
his  courage ;  they  are  more  certain  marks  of  an  exalted  soul. 
Besides  the  honour  which  infallibly  accompanies  those  virtues, 
humanity  towards  an  enemy  has  been  often  attended  with 
immediate  and  real  advantages.  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria, 
besieging  Soleure,  in  the  year  1318,  threw  a  bridge  over  the 
Aar,  and  posted  on  it  a  large  body  of  troops.  Soon  after, 
the^river  having,  by  an  extraordinary  swell  of  its  waters,  car- 
ried away  the  bridge  together  with  those  who  were  stationed 
on  it, — the  besieged  hastened  to  the  relief  of  those  unfortunate 
men,  and  saved  the  greatest  part  of  them.  Leopold,  relent- 
ing at  this  act  of  generosity,  raised  the  siege  and  made  peace 
with  the  city.f  The  duke  of  Cumberland,  after  his  victory 
at  Dettingen,;^  appears  to  me  still  greater  than  in  the  heat  of 
battle.  As  he  was  under  the  surgeon's  hands,  a  French  [  S68  ") 
officer,  much  more  dangerously  wounded  than  himself,  being 
brought  that  way,  the  duke  immediately  ordered  his  surgeon 
to  quit  him,  and  assist  that  wounded  enemy.  If  men  in  ex- 
alted stations  did  but  conceive  how  great  a  degree  of  affec- 
tion and  respect  attends  such  actions,  they  would  study  to 

*  The  laws  of  Jiutioe  »nd  eqnitj  are  of  a  bribe^  but  with  a  view  to  saTe  the 

noi  to  be  less  respected  even  in  time  women  and   children,  whom    he    saw 

of  war.    The  following  I  quote  as  a  perishing  with   famine;  for  Glearchus, 

remarkable     instance : — ^Aleibiades,    at  who  commanded  the  garrison,  had  given 
the  head  of  an  Athenian  army,  was  .  to  the  soldiers  all  the  corn  that  was 

engaged  in   the  siege    of  Byzantiam,  found  in  the  city.    The  Laced»moni. 

then  occupied  by  a  LacedsBmonian  gar-  ans,  with  a  noble  regard  to  justice,  and 

riaon ;  and  finding  that  he  could  not  snoh  as  seldom  prevails  on  similar  oo- 

reduce  the  city  by   force,   he  gainod  oasions,  aequitted  the  culprit,  observing 

over  some  of  the  inhabitants,  who  put  that  he  had  not  betrayed,,  but  saved 

him  in  possession  of  it.     One  of  the  the  city,  and  particularly  attending  to 

persons  concerned  in  this  transaction  tiie    oironmstanee     of    his     being     a 

was  Anazllaus,  a  citizen  of  Byzantium,  Byzantine,    not    a     Laoedsemonian.— 

who,  being  afterwards  brought  to  trial  Xenoph.  Hist  Grseo.  lib.  i.  cap.  iii.— • 

for  it  at  Laoed»mon,  pleaded  in  his  Edit  ▲.  d.  1707. 

defence,  that,  in  surrendering  the  city,  f  Watteville's  Hist  of  the  Helvetio 

be  bad  not  acted  through  ill-will  to  ^e  Confederacy,  vol.  i.  p.  126. 

Lacedsemonians,  or  under  the  influence  {  In  the  year  1748. 

A"! 
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BOOK  m.  imitate  them,  even  when  not  prompted  to  the  furactiee  bj 
<MAF.  ^m.  Qii^iyQ  elevation  of  sentiment.    At  present,  the  European 
nations  generally  carry  on  their  wars  with  great  modonatiaa 
and  generosity.     These  dispositions  have  given  rise  to  eeyeral 
customs  which  are  highly  commendable,  and  frequently  car- 
ried to  the  extreme  of  politeness.*    Sometimes  refreahments 
are  sent  to  the  governor  of  a  besieged  town ;  and  it  is  usual 
to  avoid  firing  on  the  king's  or  the  general's  quarters.     We 
are  sure  to  gain  by  this  moderation,  when  we  have  to  do  with 
a  generous  enemy :  but  we  are  not  bound  to  observe  it  any 
further  than  can  be  done  without  injuring  the  cause  we  de- 
fend;  and  it  is  clear  that  a  prudent  general  will,  in  thie 
respect,  regulate  his  conduct  by  the  circumstances   of  the 
case,  by  an  attention  to  the  safety  of  the  army  and  of  the 
state,  by  the  magnitude  of  the  danger,  and  by  the  character 
and  behaviour  of  the  enemy.     Should  a  weak  nation  or  town 
be  attacked  bv  a  furious  conqueror  who  threatens  to  destroy 
it,  are  the  defenders  to  forbear  firing  on  his  quarters?     Far 
firom  it :  that  is  the  very  place  to  which,  if  possible,  ev^ 
shot  should  be  directed. 
1 159.  Ten.     Formerly,  he  who  killed  the  kinff  or  general  of  the  enemy 
derneas  for  was  commcuded  and  greatly  rewarded :  the  honours  annexed 
the  person    ^^q  spolta  opima  are  well  known.    Nothing  was  more  natural : 
whois^     in  former  times,  the  belligerent  nations  had,  almost  in  every 
■nusag&iDBtU^stance,  their  safety  and  very  existence  at  stake;  and  tlie 
Ai.  death  of  the  leader  often  put  an  end  to  the  war.     In  oar 

days,  a  soldier  would  not  dare  to  boast  of  having  killed  the 
enemy's  king.  Thus  sovereigns  tacitly  agree  to  secure  their 
own  persons.  It  must  be  owned,  that,  in  a  war  which  is  car- 
ried on  with  no  great  animosity,  and  where  the  safety  and 
existence  of  the  state  are  not  involved  in  the  issue,  this 
regard  for  regal  majesty  is  perfectly  commendable,  and  even 
consonant  to  the  reciprocal  duties  of  nations.  In  such  a  war, 
to'take  away  the  life  of  the  enemy's  sovereign,  when  it  mi^t 
be  spared,  is  perhaps  doing  that  nation  a  greater  degree  of 
harm  than  is  necessary  for  bringing  the  contest  to  a  hiippy 
issue.     But  it  is  not  one  of  the  laws  of  war  that  we  should  on 


o  Timor-bee  made  war   on   JoMph  ahare  those  new  fhiits  with  that  prince 

Sofy,  king  of  Garexem,  and  nibdned  when  so  near  him:  and  accordinglj  b« 

his   kingdom.    Daring  the  eoune   of  ordered  them   to   be   pnt  into  a  goU 

the  war,  that  great  man  proved  him-  basin,  and  earned  to  him.     The  kiag 

self  to  be  possessed  of  all  tiiat  moder»>  of  Oaresem    received  this  instaacv  of 

tion  and  politenesa  which  is  thought  politeness  in  a  bnital  manner;  he  or. 

peculiar  to  our  modem  warriors.    Some  dered  the  melons  to  be  thrown  inn 

melons  being  brought  to  him  whilst  ho  the  foss^,  and   gave   the  baein  to  the 

was  besieging  Joseph  in  the  dtj  of  city  gate-keeper. — ^La    Crotz,  Hist,  of 

Bskiskus,  he  resolved  to  send  a  part  Timur-bee,  book  v.   eh.   sxvu.-»Plil 

of   them   to    his    enemy,   thinking  it  a.i>.  1797. 
would  be  a  breaoh   of  eivllitj  not  to 
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every  oeosAion  spare  the  person  of  the  hostile  king :  we  are  book.  m. 
not  boand  to  obsenre  th%t  moderation  excepfpirhere  we  baye-SEf^LZE! 
a  feir  opportnnity  of  making  him  prisoner.'*' 


CHAP.  IX.  [  864  ] 

0¥  THB  RIGHT  OV  WAR,  WITH  REGARD  TO  THINGS  BBLOKGING    chap,  ix. 

TO  THB  BNSMY.(164) 

A  STATE  taking  up  arms  in  a  just  cause  has  a  double  {iso.  Prin 
right  against  her  enemy, — 1.  a  right  to  obtain  possession  of  «pi««  o^  **»• 
her  property  withheld  by  the  enemy;  to  which  must  be  added "*^*®^*' 
the  expenses  incurred  in  the   pursuit  of  that  object,  the^oJ^g^ 
charges  of  the  war,  and  the  reparation  of  damages:  for,  werdthe  enemy 
she  obliged  to  bear  those  expenses  and  losses,  she  would  not 
fully  recover  her  property,  or  obtain  her  due.     2.  She  has  a 
riffht  to  weaken  her  enemy,  in  order  to  render  him  incapable 
of  supporting  his  unjust  violence  (&  188}—*  right  to  deprive 
him  of  the  means  of  resistance.     Hence,  as  from  their  source, 
originate  all  the  rights  which  war  gives  us  over  things  belong- 
ing to  the  enemy.     I  speak  of  ordinary  cases,  and  of  what 

*  0»  this  mbjeoty  let  u   notioe  a  387 ;  and  the  modem  decisions,  1  Ohit- 

trait  of   Charles  XIL   of  Sweden,  in  t^s  Commercial  Iaw,  377—437;   and 

which  sound  reason  and  the  most  ex-  Chitty's  Law  of  Nations,  per  tot    And 

alted  courage  are  equally  conspicuous,  as  to  the  legal  right  of  embargo  and 

That  |winoe,  being  engaged  in  the  siege  eaptore,  as  it  sifects  eommtrce,  and  ex- 

of  Thorn    in   Poland,  and  fireqnently  ceptions,  as  respeets  small  ^Atn^  mcm^ 

walking  round  the  citj,  was  easily  dis-  1  ChlU/s  C  L.  426.    Bn^  that  exemp- 

tinguished    by    the    cannoneers,    who  tion  is  matter  of  forbearance,  rather  than 

regularly  fired  upon  him   as  Soon  as  of  right,  and  seems  analogous  to  bus- 

Chey  saw  him  make   his  appeanuiee.  bandmen  and  cultirators  of  land  being 

The  prinoipal  ofioers  of  his  army,  great-  usually  spared,  see  Vattel,  }  147,  anu, 

ly  alarmed  at  (heir  sovereign's  danger,  352 ;  and  see  Young,  Jacohf  and  JohortOy 

wished  to  have  information  sent  to  the  1  Rob.  Rep.  19,  as  to  fishing-boats  and 

governor,  that,  If  the  practice  was  eon-  fishermen,  per  Sir  Wm.  Scott, 
tinned,  no  quarter  should  be  granted        Questions    respecting    captures  and 

either  to  him  or  to  the  garrison.    But  prises,  or  even   imprisonment  of  the 

the  Swedish  monarch  would  never  per-  person  incident  to  the  seizure  as  prise^ 

mit  such  a  step  to  be  taken,  telling  his  cannot  in  general  become  the  subject 

officers  that  the  governor  and  the  Saxon  of  litigation,  directly,  in  any  of  the  mn- 

oannoneers  were  perfectly  right  in  act-  nicipal  courts  of  this  country,  but  must 

ing  as  they  did,  that  it  was   himself  be  inyestigatod  in  a  priu  court,  which, 

who  made  the  attack  upon  them,  and  in  this  countiy,  is  holden  under  a  dis- 

that  the  war  would  be  at  an  end  if  tinot  anthority  from  that  of  the  oourt 

they   could    kill    him ;    whereas    they  of  Admiralty,  vit.  under  a  special  eom* 

would  reap  very  little  advantage  eyen  mission    from    the    king,    who    would 

fW>m  killing  the  principal  oflloers  of  hit  otherwise  preside  in  person  over  prito 

army. — Histoire  dn  Nord,  p.  28. — Edit  questions :  and  from  such  commission 

▲.  b.  1797.  ^ere  is  usually  an  appeal  to  the  king 

(164)  See,  in   general,  Orotins,  eh.  in  council;  see  eases  in  note  (166),  jN»fl^ 

.  Home  on  Captures ;  Mai  ten's  L.  Nat  365. — 0. 
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BOOK  in.   particularly  relates  to  the  enemy's  property.     On 
CHAP.  IX.  QQ^iQQg^  i]^Q  ri^t  of  punishing  him  produces  new  rights  ovet 
the  things  which  belong  to  him,  as  it  also  does  over  his  person. 
These  we  shall  presently  consider. 
i  161.   The      We  have  a  right  to  deprive  our  enemy  of  his  possessions, 
right  of       q(  every  thing  which  may  augment  his  strength  and  enable 
them!*  ^°    ^^™  ^  make  war.     This  every  one  endeavours  to  accomplish 
in  the  manner  most  suitable  to  him.     Whenever  we  have  an 
opportunity,  we  seize  on  the  enemy's  property,  and  conrert 
it  to  our  own  use :  and  thus,  besides  diminishing  the  enemy's 
power,  we  augment  our  own,  and  obtain  at  least  a  partial  in- 
demnification or  equivalent,  either  for  what  constitutes   the 
subject  of  the  war,  or  for  the  expenses  and  losses  incorred  in 
its  prosecution : — in  a  word,  we  do  ourselves  justice. 
}  162.  What     The  right  to  security  often  authorizes  us  to  punish  injnstaoe 
iB  taken       qj.  violence.     It  is  an  additional  plea  for  depriving  an  enemj 
from  the      ^f  some  part  of  his  possessions.     This  manner  of  chastising  a 

enemy  by»,,*  -         *^,  ,.  ,  -  i»ii  x. 

way  of  pe.  nation  IS  more  humane  than  making  the  penalty  to  fall  an  the 
naity.         persons  of  the  citizens.     With  that  view,  things  of  value  may 
[  365  ]  be  taken  from  her,  such  as  rights,  cities,  provinces.     But  all 
wars  do  not  afibrd  just  grounds  for  inflicting  punishment.     A 
nation  that  has  with  upright  intentions  supported  a  bad  canse, 
and  observed  moderation  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  is  entitled 
rather  to  compassion  than  resentment  from  a  generous  con- 
queror :  and  in  a  doubtful  cause  we  are  to  suppose  that  the 
enemy  sincerely  thinks  himself  in  the  right.     (Prelim.  §  21 ; 
Book  III.  §  40.)    The  only  circumstance,  therefore,  which 
gives  an  enemy  the  right  to  punish  his  adversaries,  is  their 
evident  injustice,  unsupported  even  by  any  plausible  pretext, 
or  some  heinous  outrage  in  their  proceedings :  and,  on  every 
occasion,  he  ought  to  confine  the  punishment  to  what  his  own 
security  and  the  safety  of  nations  require.  As  far  as  consistent 
with  prudence,  it  is  glorious  to  obey  the  voice  of  clemency : 
that  amiable  virtue  seldom  fails  of  being  more  useful  to  the 
party  who  exerts  it,  than  inflexible  rigour.     The  clemency  of 
Henry  the  Great  was  of  singular  advantage  in  co-operating 
with  his  valour,  when  that  good  prince  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  conquer  his  own  kingdom.     Those  who  would  have 
continued  his  enemies  if  only  subdued  by  arms,  were  won  by 
his  goodness,  and  b<)came  affectionate  subjects. 
i  163.  T\Tiat     In  fine,  we  seize  on  the  enemy's  property,  his  towns,  *hifl 
is  withheld  provinces,  in  order  to  bring  him  to  reasonable  conditions,  and 
i"*"tde°to    ^^™P®^  ^™  *^  accept  of  an  equitable  and  solid  peace.     Thus 
oblige  him   ^^c^  more  is  taken  from  him  than  he  owes,  more  than  is 
to  give  juBt  claimed  of  him :  but  this  is  done  with  a  design  of  restoring 
■atufaotion.  the  surplus  by  a  treaty  of  peace.     The  king  of  France*  was, 
in  the  last  war,  known  to  declare  that  he  aimed  at  nothing  for 

*  The  peace  was  become  absolatelx  with  all  ita  dependencies,  whieh  were 

necessary  to  him ;  and  he  had,  in  re-  of  more  importance  to  him.    [Mote  by 

torn  for  his  few  conquests^  Lonisbonrgi  t^e  former  translatoi.] 
474 
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§ 

himself:   and  by  the  treaty  of  Aiz*la-Chapelle,  he  actually  book  m. 

restored  all  his  conquests.  '  ^^^'  "* 


As  the  towns  and  lands  taken  from  the  enemy  are  called  { 164 
cimqueBtB^  all  movable  property  taken  from  him  comes  under  Booty^i«*) 
the  denomination  of  booty.  This  booty  naturally  belongs  to 
the  sovereign  making  war,  no  less  than  the  conquests ;  for  he 
alone  has  such  claims  against  the  hostile  nation  as  warrant 
him  to  seize  on  her  property  and  convert  it  to  his  otm  use.  (165) 
His  soldiers,  and  e^en  his  auxiliaries,  are  only  instruments 
which  he  employs  in  asserting  his  right.  He  maintains  and 
pays  them.  Whatever  they  do  is  in  his  name,  and  for  him. 
Thus,  there  is  no  difficulty,  even  with  regard  to  the  auxiliaries. 
If  they  are  not  associates  in  the  war,  it  is  not  carried  on  for 
their  benefit ;  and  they  have  no  more  right  to  the  booty  than 
to  the  conquests.  But  the  sovereign  may  grant  the  troops 
what  share  of  the  booty  he  pleases.  At  present  most  nations 
allow  them  whatever  they  can  make  on  certain  occasions  when  [  866  1 
the  general  allows  of  plundering, — such  as  the  spoil  of  ene*  v 
mies  fallen  in  the  field  of  battle,  the  pillage  of  a  camp  which 

(165)  That  they  belong  to  the  king,  £100,  the  olaim  may  be  settled  in  thr 

unless  delegated  to  a  subjeot,  ^ee  fur-  prize  coart»  snmmarily,  and  without  a 

ther,  po9t,  I  202,  page  391.    But  to  the  formal  suit;  but  not  so,  if  it  be  even  a 

king  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  trifle  abore  that  amount.  The  Mercuriw, 

and  not  as  his  own  private  property,  b  Rob.  127. 

Id.  ibid.    In  case  a  territory  of  a  fo-  In  the  case  of  Elphinatone  r,  Bedree- 

reign  sovereign,  or  a  part  of  it,  be  cap-  chund,  Knapp's   Rep.  316,  where  the 

tured,  the  sovereign  of  the  conquering  members  of  the  provisional  government 

state  is  entitled  to  all  the  property  there  of  a  recently  conquered   country  had 

of  the  conquered  sovereign ;   Advocate  seized  the  property  of  a  native,  who 

ChncrcU  v.   Atnerchundf  Knapp's    Rep.  had  been  refused  the  benefit  of  the  ar. 

of  Gases  before  the  Privy  Council,  320 ;  tides  of  capitulation  of  a  fortress,  of 

and    the    same    case    establishes   that  which  he  was  the  governor,  but  who 

there  is  no  distinction,  in  this  respect,  had  been    permitted  to  reside    under 

bi^tween  the  public  and  private  property  military  surveillance  in  his  own  house 

of   an  absolute    monarch;    and    thaty  in  the  city,  in  which  tiie  seizure  was 

therefore,  money  in  the  hands  of  the  made,  and  which  was    at  a  distance 

banker  of  a  prince,  whose   territories  from  the  seene  of  actual  hostilities,  it 

have  been   conquered  by  the  British,  was  held  that  such  seizure  must  be  re* 

may  be  recovered  on  an   information  garded  in  the  light  of  a  HomHU  ceizure, 

by  the  Engluh  attorney-general  from  and  that»  therefore,  a  munieip<U  court 

the  banker.    Decided  in  Privy  Council,  had   no  Jurisdiction    on  the    subject, 

reversing  the  judgment  of  the  court  be-  And  it  was  further  considered,  in  the 

low  at  Bombay.    See  Holt's  ease,  Ki.  same  case,  that  the  circumstance  that, 

PrL    113;   Lindo  v.  Rodney y  Douglas,  at  the  time  of  the  seizure,  the   city 

313 ;  Caux  v.  Eden,  Douglas,  504 ;  El-  where  it  was  made  had  been,  for  some 

phin»tone  v.  Bedreechund,  Knapp's  Rep.  months  previously,  in  the  undisturbed 

316;  Chitty's  Qen.  Practice,  2  n.  (6),  possession  of  the  provisional  govem- 

16  n.   (e),  Id.  818.    But  to  this  rule  ment,  and  that  courts  of  justice,  under 

there  is  an  exception,  as  regards  any  the  authority  of  that  government,  were 

truet  which  may  be  enforced  in  a  court  sitting  in  it  for  the  administration  of 

of  equity;  Peareon  v.  Belcher,  4  Ves.  justice, did  not  alter. the  character  of 

627 ;  Chaloner  v.  Sameon,  1  Bro.  pi.  140 ;  the  transaction ;  and  that,  oonsequentiy, 

and  see  Hill  v.  Beardon,  2  Russell's  whatever  might  be  the  legality  of  the 

Rep.  608,  qualifying  2  Sim.  A  Stn.  Rep.  eapture,  or  hostile  seiinre,  still  tiie  party 

437—461 ;  Chitty's  Gen.  Praotiee,  818.  had  mistaken  his  remedy  in  proseenting 

When    the    property  seised  ii    under  it  in  the  supreme  oonxt  of  Bombay. — G« 
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BOOK  m.  has  been  forced,  tmd  sometimes  that  of  a  town  taken  bj  av- 
CHAP.  IX,  gauit.  In  several  services,  the  soldier  has  also  the  property 
of  what  he  can  take  from  the  enemy's  troops  when  he  is  on*. 
on  a  party,  or  in  a  detachment,  excepting  artillery,  rmStarj 
stores,  magazines,  and  convoys  of  provisions  and  forage,  whidi 
are  applied  to  the  wants  and  use  of  the  army.  This  custom 
being  once  admitted  in  an  army,  it  would  be  injustice  to  ex- 
clude the  auxiliaries  from  the  right  allowed  to  the  nationsl 
troops.  Among  the  Romans,  the  soldier  was  obliged  to  bring 
in  to  the  public  stock  all  the  booty  he  had  taken.  This  the 
general  caused  to  be  sold ;  and,  after  distributing  a  part  of 
the  produce  among  the  soldiers,  according  to  rank,  he  ccm- 
signed  the  residue  to  the  public  treasury. 
1 195.  Con.  Instead  of  the  custotn  of  pillaging  the  open  conntrj  and 
tribudons.  defenceless  places,  another  mode  has  been  substituted,  whick 
is  at  once  more  humane,  and  more  advantageous  to  the  bel- 
ligerent sovereign — I  mean  that  of  eontributioM.  Whoever 
carries  on  a  just  war  has  a  right  to  make  the  enemy's  country 
contribute  to  the  support  of  bis  army,  and  towards  defirsyixig 
all  the  charges  of  the  war.  Thus,  he  obtains  a  part  of  what 
is  due  to  him ;  and  the  enemy's  subjects,  by  consenting  to 
pay  the  sum  demanded,  have  their  property  secured  from  pil- 
lage, and  the  country  is  preserved.  But  a  general  who  wiahea 
to  enjoy  an  unsullied  reputation,  must  be  moderate  in  his  de- 
mand of  contributions,  and  proportion  them  to  the  abilities  of 
those  on  whom  they  are  imposed.  An  excess  in  this  p<»nt 
does  not  escape  the  reproach  of  cruelty  and  inhumanity :  al- 
though there  is  not  so  great  an  appearance  of  ferocity  in  it  as 
in  ravage  and  destruction,  it  displays  a  greater  degree  of 
avarice  or  greediness.  Instances  of  humanity  and  moderation 
cannot  be  too  often  quoted.  A  very  commendable  one  oc- 
curred during  those  Ions  wars  which  France  carried  on  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  sovereigns,  seeing  it  was  their  mn- 
tual  interest  as  well  as  duty  to  prevent  ravage,  made  it  a 
practice,  on  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  to  enter  into 
treaties  for  regulating  the  contributions  on  a  supportable  foot- 
ing :  they  determined  the  extent  of  hostile  territory  in  which 
each  might  demand  contributions,  the  amount  of  them,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  parties  sent  to  levy  them  were  to  be- 
have. In  these  treaties  it  was  expressed,  that  no  body  oi 
men  under  a  certain  number  should  advance  into  the  enemy's 
country  beyond  the  limits  agreed  on,  under  the  penalty  of  be- 
ing treated  as  freebooters.  By  such  steps  they  prevented  % 
multitude  of  disorders  and  enormities,  which  entail  ruin  on 
the  people,  and  generallywithout  the  least  advantage  to  the 
belligerent  sovereigns.  Whence  comes  it  that  so  noble  an  ex- 
ample is  not  universally  imitated? 
I  f  «4.  Wuio  If  it  is  lawful  to  take  away  the  property  of  an  unjust  enemy 
wd^doatiiio.  ip  ^rder  to  weaken  or  punish  him,  (§§  161, 162),  the  same  mi> 
tives  justify  us  in  destroying  what  we  cannot  convenientlT 
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carry  away.     Thus,  we  waate  a  country,  and  destroy  the  pro-   book  m 
▼isions  ana  forage,  that  the  enemy  may  not  find  a  subsistence  ^^^'  "'■ 
there:  we  sink  his  ships  when  we  cannot  take  them  or  bring  [  367  ] 
them  off.     All  this  tends  to  promote  the  main  object  of  the 
war :  but  such  measures  are  only  to  be  pursued  with  modera- 
tion, and  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  case.     Those  who 
tear  up  the  vines  and  cut  down  the  fruit-trees  are  looked  upon 
as  savage  barbarians,  unless  when  they  do  it  with  a  view  to 
punish  the  enemy  for  some  gross  violation  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions.    They  desolate  a  country  for  many  years  to  come,  and 
beyond  what  their  own  safety  requires.     Such  conduct  is  not 
dictated  by  prudence,  but  by  hatred  and  fury. 

On  certain  occasions,  however,  matters  are  carried  still  J 16^.  R*. 
farther:  a  country  is  totally  ravaged,  towns  and  villages  are ^•sfing *»<* 
sacked,  and  delivered  up  a  prey  to  fire  and  sword.  Dread-  ^'*™^''«- 
ful  extremities,  even  when  we  are  forced  into  them !  Savage 
and  monstrous  excesses,  when  committed  without  necessity ! 
There  are  two  reasons,  however,  which  may  authorize  them, — 
1.  the  necessity  of  chastising  an  unjust  and  barbarous  nation, 
of  checking  her  brutality,  and  preserving  ourselves  from  her 
depredations.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  kmg  of  Spain  and  the 
powers  of  Italy  have  a  very  good  right  utterly  to  destroy  those 
maritime  towns  of  Africa,  those  nests  of  pirates,  that  are  con- 
tinually molesting  their  commerce  and  ruining  their  subjects? 
But  what  nation  will  proceed  to  such  extremities  merely  for 
the  sake  of  punishing  the  hostile  sovereign  7  It  is  but  in- 
directly that  he  will  feel  the  punishment :  and  how  great  the 
cruelty,  to  ruin  an  innocent  people  in  order  to  reach  him ! 
The  same  prince  whose  firmness  and  just  resentment  was  com- 
mended in  the  bon4>ardment  of  Alters,  was,  after  that  of 
Genoa,  accused  of  pride  and  inhumanity*  2.  We  ravage  a 
country  and  render  it  uninhabitable,  in  order  to  make  it  serve 
us  as  a  barrier,  and  to  cover  our  frontier  against  an  enemy 
whose  incursions  we  are  unable  to  check  by  any  other  means. 
A  cruel  expedient,  it  is  true :  but  why  should  we  not  be  al- 
bwed  to  adopt  it  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy,  since,  with  the 
same  view,  we  readily  submit  to  lay  waste  our  own  provinces  ? 

The  czar  Peter  the  Great,  in  his  flight  before  the  formidable 
Charles  the  Twelfth,  ravaged  an  extent  of  above  fourscore 
leagues  of  his  own  empire,  in  order  to  check  the  impetuosity 
of  a  torrent  which  he  was  unable  to  withstand.  Thus,  the 
Swedes  were  worn  down  with  want  and  fatigue ;  and  the  Rus- 
sian monarch  reaped  at  Pultowa  the  fruits  of  his  circumspec- 
tion and  sacrifices.  But  violent  remedies  are  to  be  sparingly 
applied :  there  must  be  reasons  of  suitable  importance  to  jus- 
tify the  use  of  them.  A  prince  who  should,  without  necessity, 
imitate  the  czar's  conduct,  would  be  guilty  of  a  crime  against 
his  people :  and  he  who  does  the  like  in  an  enemy's  country, 
when  impelled  to  it  by  no  necessity,  or  induced  by  feeble  rea- 
sons, becomes  the  scourge  of  manxind.    In  the  last  century, 
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BOOK  III.   the  French  ravaged  and  bamt  the  Palatinate.^    All  Europe 
CHAP.  IX.  resounded  with  invectives  against  such  a  mode  of  waging  war. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  court  attempted  to  palliate  their  con- 
duct, by  alleging  that  this  was  done  only  with  a  view  to 
their  own  frontier : — ^that  was  an  end  to  which  the 
of  the  Palatinate  contributed  but  little :  and  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding exhibited  nothing  to  the  eyes  of  mankind  bat  the 
revenge  and  cruelty  of  a  haughty  and  unfeeling  minister. 
1 168.  What     For  whatever   cause  a  country  is  ravaged,  we  ought  to 
things  are  to  spare  those  edifices  which  do  honour  to  human  society,  and 
bo  spared,    j^  j^^^  contribute  to  increase  the  enemy's  strength,-^uch  as 
temples,  tombs,  public  buildings,  and  all  works  of  remarkable 
beauty.     What  advantage  is  obtained  by  destroying  them  ? 
It  is  declaring  one's  self  an  enemy  to  mankind,  thus  wantonly 
to  deprive  them  of  these  monuments  of  art  and  models  of 
taste ;  and  in  that  light  Belisarius  represented  the  matter  to 
Tottila,  king  of  the  Goths.t     We  still  detest  those  barbarians 
who  destroyed  so  many  wonders  of  art,  when  they  OYerrsQ 
the  Roman  empire.     However  just  the  resentment  with  whieh 
the  great  Gustavus  was  animated  against  Maximilian,  dnke 
of  Bavaria,  he  rejected  with  indignation  the  advice  of  those 
who  wished  him  to  demolish  the  stately  palace  of  Mnnidi, 
and  took  particular  care  to  preserve  that  admirable  structure. 
Nevertheless,  if  we  find  it  necessary  to  destroy  edifices  of 
that  nature  in  order  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  war,  or  to 
advance  the  works  in  a  siege,  we  have  an  undoubted  right  to 
take  such  a  step.     The  sovereign  of  the   country,  or   his 
general,  makes  no  scruple  to  destroy  them,  when  necessity  or 
tne  maxims  of  war  require  it.     The  governor  of  a  besi^ed 
town  sets  fire  to  the  suburbs,  that  they  may  not  afford  a  lodg- 
ment to  the  besiegers.     Nobody  presumes  to  blame  a  senend 
who  lays  waste  gardens,  vineyards,  or  orchards,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encamping  on  the  ground,  and  throwing  up  an  en- 
trenchment.    If  any  beautiful  production  of  art  be  thereby 
destroyed,  it  is  an  accident,  an  unhappy  consequence  of  the 
war ;  and  the  general  will  not  be  blamed,  except  in  those 
case^  when  he  might  have  pitched  his  camp  elsewhere  without 
the  smallest  inconvenience  to  himself. 
{ 169.  Bom-      In  bombarding  towns,  it  is  difficult  to  spare  the  finest  edi- 
barding       ficcs.     At  present  we  generally  content  ourselves  with  batter- 
lowni         iQg  i\^Q  ramparts  and  defences  of  a  place.     To  destroy  a  town 
with  bombs  and  red-hot  balls,  is  an  extremity  to  which  we  do 
not  proceed  without  cogent  reasons.    But  it  is  nevertheless 
warranted  by  the  laws  of  war,  when  we  are  unable  by  any 
other  mode  to  reduce  an  important  post,  on  which  the  suc- 
cess of  the  war  may  depend,  or  which  enables  the  enemy  to 

*  In  1674,  and  »  aeoond  time,  nndtk    Is  quoted  by  QtottUy  lib.  ilL  m^  ift 
mora  dreadAiUy,  in  1689.  {  iL  nito  zL 

t  See  bii  letter  in  Proooptw.     U 
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annoy  us  in  a  dangerous  manner.     It  is  also  sometimes  prac-   book  ra. 
ti?ed  when  we  have  no  other  means  of  forcing  an  enemy  to  ^'^'''  °' 
make  war  with  humanity,  or  punishing  him  for  some  instance 
of  outrageous  conduct.     But  it  is  only  in  cases  of  the  last 
extremity,  and  with  reluctance,  that  good  princes   exert  a 
right  of  so  rigorous  a  nature.     In  the  year  1694,  the  English  [  869  ] 
bombarded  several  maritime  towns  of  France,  on  account  of 
the  great  injury  done  to  the  British  trade  by  their  privateers. 
But  the  virtuoiyi  and  noble-minded  consort  of  William  the 
Third  did  not  receive  the  news  of  these  exploits  with  real 
satisfactien.      She  expressed  a  sensible  concern   that  war 
should  render  such  acts  of  hostility  necessanr, — adding,  that 
she  hoped  such  operations  would  be  viewed  in  so  odious  a 
light,  as  to  induce  both  parties  to  desist  from  them  in  future.* 

Fortresses,  ramparts,  and  every  kind  of  fortification  are  { 170.   Be- 
solely  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  war :  and  in  a  just  moiition  of 
war,  nothing  is  more  natural,  nothing  more  justifiable,  than  *^'**"®^ 
to  demolish  those  which  we  do  not  intend  to  retain  in  our  own 
possession.     We  so  far  weaken  the  enemy,  and  do  not  involve 
an  innocent  multitude  in  the  losses  which  we  cause  him.    This 
was  the  grand  advantage  that  France  derived  from  her  vic- 
tories in  a  war  in  which  she  did  not  aim  at  making  conquests. 

Safe-guards  are  granted  to  lands  and  houses  intended  to ;  m.  Safi. 
be  spared,  whether  from  pure  favour,  or  with  the  proviso  of  g«»^. 
a  contribution.  These  consist  of  soldiers,  who  protect  them 
against  parties,  by  producing  the  general's  orders.  The  per- 
sons of  these  soldiers  must  be  considered  bv  the  enemy  as 
sacred :  he  cannot  commit  any  hostilities  against  them,  since 
they  have  taken  their  station  there  as  benefactors,  and  for 
the  safety  of  his  subjects.  They  are  to  be  respected  in  the 
same  manner  as  an  escort  appointed  to  a  garrison,  or  to  pri- 
soners of  war,  on  their  return  to  their  own  country. 

What  we  have  advanced  is  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  i  172.   Go- 
moderation  which  we  ought  to  observe,  even  in^the  most  just  ^^^  "4®  »' 
war,  in  exerting  our  right  to  pillage  and  ravage  the  enemy's  "^^*^^" 
country.     Except  the  single  case  in  which  there  is  question  t^e  evil 
of  punishing  an  enemy,  the  whole  is  reducible  to  this  gen Atil  vhioh  may 
rule. — All  damage  done  to  the  enemy  unnecessarily,  every '^^^^o'**^ 
act  of  hostility  which  does  not  tend  to  procure  victory  and*"®"*"^* 
brinff  the  war  to  a  conclusion,  is  a  licentiousness  condemned 
by  the  law  of  nature. 

But  this  licentiousness  is  unavoidably  suffered  to  pass  with  { 173.  Rnit 
impunity,  and  to  a  certain  degree,  tolerated,  between  nation  <>'  *^«  ^<>- 
and  nation.     How  then  shall  we,  in  particular  cases,  deter- J^^'*^^||J^'* 
mine  with  precision  to  what  lengths  it  was  necessary  to  carry  on  the  1 
hostilities,  in  order  to  brine  the  war  to  a  happy  conclusion  ?  sabjeot 
And  even  if  the  point  could  be  exactly  ascertamed,  nations 
acknowledge  no  common  judge:  each  forms  her  own  judg- 

*  Hiftoirt  do  ChiiUttiime  HI.  Ur.  tL  ton.  IL  p.  M. 
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BOOK  nL   ment  oi  the  conduct  she  is  to  pursue  in  fulfiHing  ber  dstie^ 
CHAP.  IX.  jf  yQ^  Qjjc^  Qp^n  a  door  for  continual  accusations  of  ooirmge- 
ous  excess  in  hostilities,  jou  will  only  augment  the   zmmber 
of  complaints,  and  inflame  the  minds  of  the  contending  partict 
with  increasing  animosity :  fresh  injuries  will  be  perpetiullj 
springing  up ;  and  the  sword  will  never  be  sheath^  till  one 
[  370  ]  of  the  parties  be  utterly  destroyed*    The  whole,  thereftve. 
should,  between  nation  and  nation,  be  confined  to   general 
rules,  independent  of  circumstances,  and  surf  and  easy  in  the 
application.     Now  the  rules  cannot  answer  this  descriptioii, 
unless  they  teach  us  to  view  things  in  an  absolute  sense, — U 
consider  them  in  themselves  and  in  their  own  nature.      Aa^ 
therefore,  with  respect  to  hostilities  against  the  enemy*! 
son,  the  voluntary  law  of  nations  only  prohibits  those 
sures  which  are  in  themselves  unlawful  and  odious,  such  si 
poisoning,  assassination,  treachery,  the  massacre  of  an  enemy 
who  has  surrendered  and  from  whom  we  have  nothing  to 
fear,-— so  the  same  law,  in  the  question  now  before  us,  ooo- 
demns  every  act  of  hostility  which,  of  its  own  nature,  and  in- 
dependently of  circumstances,  contributes  nothing  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  arms,  and  does  not  increase  our  strength  or 
weaken  that  of  the  enemy :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  per- 
mits or  tolerates  every  act  which  in  itself  is  naturally  adapted 
to  promote  the  object  of  the  war,  without  considering  whether 
such  act  of  hostility  was  unnecessary,  useless,  or  superfluous, 
in  that  particular  instance,  unless  there  be  the  clearest  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  an  exception  ought  to  have  been  made  is 
the  case  in  question :  for  where  there  is  positive  evidence,  the 
freedom  of  judgment  no  longer  exists.     Hence,  the  pillaging 
of  a  country,  or  ravaging  it  with  fire,  is  not,  in  a  general 
view  of  the  matter,  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  war :  but  if  as 
enemy  of  much  superior  strength  treats  in  this  manner  a 
town  or  province  which  he  might  easily  keep  in  his  possession 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  an  equitable  and  advantageous  peace, 
he  is  universally  accused  of  making  war  like  a  furious  barba- 
rian.    Thus  the  wanton  destruction  of  public  monuments^ 
teilples,  tombs,  statues,  paintings,  &;c.,  is  absolutely   con* 
demned,  even  by  the  voluntary  law  of  nations,  as  never  be- 
ing conducive  to  the  lawful  object  of  war.     The  pillage  and 
destruction  of  towns,  the  devastation  of  the  open  country, 
ravaging,  setting  fire  to  houses,  are  measures  no  lees  odious 
and  detestable  on  every  occasion  when  they  are  evidently  put 
in  practice  without  absolute  necessity,  or  at  least  very  cogent 
reasons.     But  as  the  perpetrators  of  such  outrageous  deeds 
might  attempt  to  palliate  them  under  pretext  of  deservedly 
punishing  the  enemy, — ^be  it  here  observed,  that  the  natural 
and  voluntary  law  of  nations  does  not  allow  us  to  inflict  such 
punishments,  except  for  enormous  offences  against  the  law  of 
nations :  and  even  then,  it  is  glorious  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  humanity  and  clemency,  when  rigour  is  not  absolutely  ne- 
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cesBary.     Cicero  condemns  the  conduct  of  his  countrymen  in  boor  m. 
destroying  Corinth  to  avenge  the  unworthy  treatment  offered  chap,  ix. 
to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  because  Rome  was  able  to  assert 
the  dignity  of  her  ministers  without  proceeding  to  such  ex- 
treme rigour. 


CHAP.  X.  [  371  ] 

OF  FAITH  BETWEEN  ENEMIES, — OF  STRATAGEMS,  ARTIFICES  IN    chap,  x 


WAR,  SPIES,  AND   SOME   OTHER   PRACTICES. 

THE  faith  of  promises  and  treaties  is  the  basis  of  the  peace  §  174.  Faith 

—  to  be  sac  " ' 

between 


of  nations,  as  we  have  shown  in  an  express  chapter  (Book  II.  ^  ^  sacreil 


Ch,  XV.)  It  is  sacred  among  men,  and  absolutely  essential  enemies, 
to  their  common  safety.  Are  we  then  dispensed  from  it  to- 
wards an  enemy  ?  To  imagine  that  between  two  nations  at 
war  every  duty  ceases,  every  tie  of  humanity  is  broken,  would 
be  an  error  equally  gross  and  destructive.*  Men,  although  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  taking  up  arms  for  their  own  de- 
fence, and  in  support  of  their  rights,  do  not  therefore  cease  to 
be  men.  They  are  still  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  nature : — 
otherwise  there  would  be  ho  laws  of  war.  Even  he  who  wages 
an  unjust  war  against  us  is  still  a  man :  we  still  owe  him  what-  ' 
ever  that  quality  requires  of  us.  But  a  conflict  arises  between 
our  duties  towards  ourselves,  and  those  which  connect  us  with 
other  men.  The  right  to  security  authorizes  us  to  put  in  prac- 
tice, against  this  unjust  enemy,  every  thing  necessary  for  re- 
pelling him,  or  bringing  him  to  reason.  But  all  those  duties, 
the  exef  cise  of  which  is  not  necessarily  suspended  by  this  con- 
flict, subsist  in  their  full  force :  they  are  still  obligatory  on  us, 
both  with  respect  to  the  enemy  and  to  all  the  r€%t  of  mankind. 
Now,  the  obligation  of  keeping  faith  is  so  far  from  ceasing  in 
time  of  war  by  virtue  of  the  preference  which  the  duties*  to- 
wards ourselves  are  entitled  to,  that  it  then  becomes  more  ne- 
cessary than  ever.  There  are  a  thousand  occasions,  even  in 
the  course  of  the  war,  when,  in  order  to  check  its  rage,  and 
alleviate  the  calamities  which  follow  in  its  train,  the  mutual 
interest  and  safety  of  both  the  contending  parties  requires 
that  they  should  agree  on  certain  points.  What  would  be- 
come of  prisoners  of  war,  capitulating  garrisons,  and  towns 
that  surrender,  if  the  word  of  an  enemy  were  not  to  be  relied  • 
on  ?  War  would  degenerate  into  an  unbridled  and  cruel  licen- 
tiousness^: its  evils  would  be  rcetrained  by  no  bounds ;  and 
how  could  we  ever  bring  it  to  a  conclusion  and  re-establish 
peace  ?  If  faith  be  banished  from  among  enemies,  a  war  can 
never  be  terminated  with  any  degree  of  safety,  otherwise  than 

by  the  total  destruction  of  one  of  the  parties.     The  slightest-, 
6]  2Q  481         . 
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BOOK  in.   difference,  the  least  quarrel,  would  produce  a  war  similar  to 
Qg^g-  ^'    that  of  Hannibal  against  the  Romans,  in  which  the  parties 
fought,  not  for  this  or  that  province,  not  for  sovereignty  or 
for  glory,  but  for  the  very  existence  of  their  respective  na- 
[  372  ]  tions."*"    Thus  it  is  certain  that  the  faith  of  promises  and  trea- 
ties is  to  be  held  sacred  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace,  between 
enemies  as  well  as  between  friends.  (166) 
§  175.  What      The  conventions,  the  treaties  made  with  a  nation,  are  broken 
treaties  are  or  annulled  by  a  war  arising  between  the  contracting  parties, 
^  'id^bL    ®^^^®^  because  those  compacts  are  grounded  on  a  tacit  snppo- 
tween  ene-  sition  of  the  continuance  of  peace,  or  because  each  of  the  par- 
roies.  ties,  being  authorized  to  deprive  his  enemy  of  what  belongs  to 

him,  takes  from  him  those  rights  which  he  had  conferred  on 
him  by  treaty.  Yet  here  we  must  except  those  treaties  by 
which  certain  things  are  stipulated  in  case  of  a  rupture, — as, 
for  instance,  the  length  of  time  to  be  allowed  on  each  side  for 
the  subjects  of  the  other  nation  to  quit  the  country, — the  neu- 
trality of  a  town  or  province,  insured  by  mutual  consent,  kc 
Since,  by  treaties  of  this  nature,  we  mean  to  provide  for  what 
shall  be  observed  in  case  of  a  rupture,  we  renounce  the  right 
of  cancelling  them  \}y  a  declaration  of  war. 

For  the  same  reason,  all  promises  made  to  an  enemy  in  the 
course  of  a  war  are  obligatory.  For  when  once  we  treat  with 
him  whilst  the  sword  is  unsheathed,  we  tacitly  but  necessarily 
renounce  all  power  of  breaking  the  compact  by  way  of  com- 
pensation or  on  account  of  the  war,  as  we  cancel  antecedent 
treaties,  otherwise  it  would  be  doing  nothing,  and  there  would 
be  an  absurdity  in  treating  with  the  enemy  at  all. 
^^^'  ^  But  conventions  made  during  a  war  are  like  all  other  ooffi- 
^onB  they  pftcts  and  treaties,  of  which  the  reciprocal  observance  is  a  tacit 
may  be  condition  (Book  II.  §  202) :  we  are  no  longer  bound  to  observe 
broken.  them  towards  an  enemy  who  has  himself  been  the  first  to  vio- 
late them.  And  even  where  there  is  question  of  two  separate 
conventions  which  are  wholly  unconnected  with  each  other,— 
although  we  are  never  justifiable  in  using  perfidy  on  the  plea 
of  oiir  having  to  do  with  an  enemy  who  has  broken  his  word 
on  a  former  occasion,  we  may  nevertheless  suspend  the  effect 
of  a  promise  in  order  to  compel  him  to  repair  his  breach  of 
faith ;  and  what  we  have  promised  him  may  be  detained  by 
way  of  security,  till  he  has  given  satisfaction  for  his  perfidy. 
Thus,  at  the  taking  of  Namur,  in  1695,  the  King  of  England 
caused  Marshal  Boufflers  to  be  put  under  arrest,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  capitulation,  detained  him  prisoner,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obliging  France  to  make  reparation  for  the  infractions 
of  the  capitulations  of  Dixmude  and  Deinscf 

*  De  salute  certatum  est.  Britain  of  contracts  of  raiiMm,  oomd- 

(166)  To  this  doctrine,  the  prohibi-  tute  exceptions,  foU^  403 — 4  4w — C. 

tion   of  subjects 'of  belligerent  states  f  Histoire  d)  Guillaame  III.  tooLil 

having  commercial  contracts  with  each  .  14S. 

other,  and  the  prohibition  in  Grea* 
4»% 
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Good-faith  consists  not  only  in  the  observance  of  our  pro-  book  m. 
mises,  but  also  in  not  deceiving  on  such  occasions  as  lay  us  chap.x, 
under  any  sort  of  obligation  to  speak  the  truth.  From  this  ^  ^^^  ^ 
subject  arises  a  question  which  has  been  warmly  debated  in  ue*. 
former  days,  and  which  appeared  not  a  little  intricate  at  a 
time  wh/dn  people  did  not  entertain  just  or  accurate  ideas  re- 
specting the  nature  of  a  lie.  Several  writers,  and  especially 
divines,  have  made  truth  a  kind  of  deity,  to  which,  for  its  own 
sake,  and  independently  of  its  consequences,  we  owe  a  certain 
inviolable  respect.  They  have  absolutely  condemned  every  [  373  I 
speech  that  is  contrary  to  the  speaker's  thoughts :  they  have 
pronounced  it  to  be  our  duty,  on  every  occasion  when  we  can« 
not  be  silent,  to  speak  the  truth  according  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  and  to  sacrifice  to  their  divinity  our  dearest  in- 
terests rather  than  be  deficient  in  respect  to  her.  But  philo- 
t-erests,  of  more  accurate  ideas  and  more  profound  penetra- 
tion have  cleared  up  that  notion,  so  confused,  and  so  false  in  its 
consequences.  They  have  acknowledged  that  truth  in  general 
is  to  be  respected,  as  being  the  soul  of  human  society,  the  basis 
of  all  confidence  in  the  mutual  intercourse  of  men, — and,  con- 
sequently, that  a  man  ought  not  to  speak  an  untruth,  even 
in  matters  of  indifference,  lest  he  weaken  the  respect  due  to 
truth  in  general,  and  injure  himself  by  rendering  his  veracity 
questionable  even  when  he  speaks  seriously.  But  in  thus 
grounding  the  respect  due  to  truth  on  its  effects,  they  took  the 
right  road,  and  soon  found  it  easy  to  distinguish  between  the 
occasions  when  we  are  obliged  to  speak  the  truth,  or  declare 
our  thoughts,  and  those  when  there  exists  no  such  obligation. 
The  appellation  of  lie^  is  given  only  to  the  words  of  a  man 
who  speaks  contrary  to  his  thoughts,  on  occasions  when  he  is 
under  an  obligation  to  speak  the  truth.  Another  name  (in 
Latin,  feUsiloquium*)  is  applied  to  any  false  discourse  to  per- 
sons who  have  no  right  to  insist  on  our  telling  them  the  truth 
in  the  particular  case  in  question.  * 

These  principles  being  laid  down,  it  is  not  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  lawful  use  of  truth  or  falsehood  towards  an  enemy  on 
particular  occasions.  Whenever  we  have  expressly  or  tacitly 
engaged  to  speak  truth,  we  are  indispensably  obliged  to  it  by 
that  faith  of  which  we  have  proved  the  inviolability.  Such  is 
the  case  of  conventions  and  treaties : — ^it  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary that  they  should  imply  a  tacit  engagement  to  speak 
the  truth ;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  allege  that  we  do  not  en- 
ter into  any  obligation  of  not  deceiving  the  enemy  under 
colour  of  treating  with  him  : — it  would  be  downright  mockery, 
— it  would  be  doing  nothing.  We  are  also  bound  to  speak  the 
truth  to  an  enemy  on  all  occasions  when  we  are  naturally 
obliged  to  it  by  the  laws  of  humanity, — that  is  to  say,  when- 
ever the  success  of  our  arms,  and  the  duties  we  owe  to  our- 

*  FaltUoqui    Use  speaking,  untruth,  falsehood. 
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BOOK  in.  selves,  do  not  clash  with  the  common  duties  of  hamanitj,  m 
CHAP.  X.    ag  to  suspend  their  force  in  the  present  case,  and  dispense 
with  our  performance  of  them.     Thus^  when  we  dismiss  pri- 
soners, either  on  ransom  or  exchange,  it  would  be  infamous 
to  point  out  the  worst  road  for  their  march,  or  to  put  them  in 
a  dangerous  one :  and  should  the  hostile  prince  or  general  in- 
quire after  a  woman  or  child  who  is  dear  to  him,  it  would  be 
scandalous  to  deceive  him. 
1 178.  Stra-     But  when,  by  leading  the  enemy  into  an  error,  either  by 
tagems  and  ^ords  in  which  we  are  not  obliged  to  speak  truth,  or  by  some 
^^^^  feint,  we  can  gain  an  advantage  in  the  war,  which  it  would  be 

lawful  to  seek  by  open  force,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  such 
[  874  ]  a  proceeding  is  perfectly  justifiable.  Nay,  since  humanity 
obliges  us  to  prefer  the  gentlest  methods  in  the  prosecution 
of  our  rights, — if,  by  a  stratagem,  by  a  feint  void  of  perfidy, 
we  can  make  ourselves  masters  of  a  strong  place,  surprise  the 
enemy,  and  overcome  him,  it  is  much  better,  it  is  really  more 
commendable,  to  succeed  in  this  manner,  than  by  a  bloody 
siege  or  the  carnage  of  a  battle.*  But  the  desire  to  spare  the 
effusion  of  blood  will  by  no  means  authorize  us  to  employ  per- 
fidy, the  introduction  of  which  would  be  attended  with  conse- 
quences of  too  dreadful  a  nature,  and  would  deprive  sove- 
reigns, once  embarked  in  war,  of  all  means  of  treating  to- 
gether, or  restoring  peace  (§  174). 

Deceptions  practised  on  an  enemy,  either  by  words  or 
actions,  but  without  perfidy, — snares  laid  for  him  consistent 
with  the  rights  of  war, — are  stratoffemSy  the  use  of  which  haa 
always  been  acknowledged  as  lawful,  and  had  often  a  great 
share  in  the  glory  of  celebrated  commanders.  The  king  of 
England  (William  III.)  having  discovered  that  one  of  his  se- 
cretaries regularly  sent  intelligence  of  every  thing  to  the  hos- 
tile general,  caused  the  traitor  to  be  secretly  put  under  ar- 
rest, and  made  him  write  to  the  duke  of  Luxembourg  that  the 
next  day  the  aNies  would  make  a  general  forage,  supported 
by  a  large  body  of  infantry  with  cannon :  and  this  artifice  he 


*  There  was  a  time  when  thoae  who 
were  taken  in  attempting  to  surprise  a 
town,  were  put  to  death.  In  1597, 
prince  Maurice  attempted  to  take  Ven- 
loo  by  surprise :  the  attempt  failed ;  and 
some  of  his  men,  being  made  prisoners 
on  the  occasion,  **  were  condemned  to 
death, — the  mutual  consent  of  the  par- 
ties having  introduced  that  new  rule, 
in  order  to  obviate  dangers  of  this 
kind."  (Grotius  Hist,  of  the  Disturb, 
in  the  Netherlands.)  Since  that  time, 
the  rule  has  been  changed :  at  present, 
military  men  who  attempt  to  surprise 
a  town  in  time  of  open  war,  are  not, 
in  case  of  being  taken,  treated  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  from  other  prisoners: 
484 


and  this  custom  is  more  consonaitt  to 
reason  and  humanity.  Nevertheless, 
if  they  were  in  disguise,  or  bad  em- 
ployed treachery,  they  would  be  treated 
as  spies;  and  this  is,  perhaps,  what 
Grotius  means;  for  I  do  not,  in  sDf 
other  instance,  find  that  such  severity 
was  used  towards  troops  who  were 
simply  come  to  surprise  a  town  in  the 
silence  of  the  night  It  would  be  quite 
another  affair,  if  such  an  attempt  were 
made  in  a  time  of  profound  peace ;  and 
the  Savoyards,  who  were  taken  in  the 
escalade  of  Geneva,  deserved  the  pu- 
nishment of  death  which  was  inflicled 
on  them.    [See  page  321.] 
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employed  for  the  purpose  of  surprising  the  French  army  at  book  hi. 
Steinkirk.     But,  tnrough  the  activity  of  the  French  general,    chap,  x. 
and  the  courage  of  his  troops,  though  the  measures  were  so 
artfully  contrived,  the  success  was  not  answerable.* 

In  the  use  of  stratagems,  we  should  respect  not  only  the 
faith  due  to  an  enemy,  but  also  the  rights  of  humanity,  and 
carefully  avoid  doing  things  the  introduction  of  which  would 
be  pernicious  to  mankind.  Since  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities between  France  and  England,  an  English  frigate  is  said 
to  have  appeared  off  Calais,  and  made  signals  of  distress,  with 
a  view  of  decoying  out  some  vessel,  and  actually  seized  a  boat 
and  some  sailors  who  generously  came  to  her  assistance.  (167)  • 
If  the  fact  be  true,  that  unworthy  stratagem  deserves  a  severe 
punishment.  It  tends  to  damp  a  benevolent  charity,  which  [  875  J 
should  be  held  so  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  and  which  is 
80  laudable  even  between  enemies.  Besides,  making  signals 
of  distress  is  asking  assistance,  and,  by  that  very  action,  pro- 
mising perfect  security  to  those  who  give  the  friendly  succour. 
Therefore  the  action  attributed  to  that  frigate  implies  an 
odious  perfidy. 

Some  nations  (even  the  Romans)  for  a  long  time  professed 
to  despise  every  kind  of  artifice,  surprise,  or  stratagem  in  war ; 
and  others  went  so  far  a«  to  send  notice  of  the  time  and  place 
they  had  chosen  for  giving  battle. f  In  this  conduct  there 
was  more  generosity  than  prudence.  Such  behaviour  would, 
indeed,  be  very  laudable,  if,  as  in  the  frenzy  of  duels,  the  only 
business  was  to  display  personal  courage.  But  in  war,  the  ob- 
ject is  to  defend  our  country,  and  by  force  to  prosecute  our 
rights  which  are  unjustly  withheld  from  us :  and  the  surest 
means  of  obtaining  our  end  are  also  the  most  commendable, 
provided  they  be  not  unlawful  and  odious  in  themselves.;^ 
The  contempt  of  artifice,  stratagem,  and  surprise,  proceeds 
often,  as  in  the  case  of  Achilles,  from  a  noble  confidence  in 
personal  valour  and  strength;  and  il  must  be  owned  that 
when  we  can  defeat  an  enemy  by  open  force,  in  a  pitched  bat- 
tle, we  may  entertain  a  better-grounded  belief  that  we  have 
subdued  him  and  compelled  him  to  sue  for  peace,  than  if  we 
had  gained  the  advantage  over  him  by  surprise, — as  Livy§ 
makes  those  generous  senators  say,  who  did  not  approve  of  the 
insincere  mode  of  proceeding  which  had  been  adopted  towards 


*  M^moires  de  Feuqui^res,  torn.  iii.  which  proved  fatal  to  the  Trojans  .*— « 

p.  87.  '  Ills  non,  incloeus  equo  Minerve 

(167)  See  an  instance  of  similar  Sdcra  mentito,  male  feriatoM 

baseness,  Baumann,  1  Rob.  Rep.  246 ;  Troas,  et  Ictam  Priami  cnoreis 

antt,  §  69,  page  321. — C.  Falleret  aulam ; 

t  This  was  the  practice  of  the  an-  8ed  palam  captis  (n^vis. 

cient  Gauls.  See  Livy. — ^It  is  said  of  Hor.  lib.  !▼.  od.  6. 

Achilles,  that  he  was  for  fighting  open-  1  Vicg.  JEn.  ii.  390. 

ly,  and  not  of  a  disposition  to  conceal  $  '  iL  L'v.  lib.  xlii.  cap.  47. 
himself  in  the  famous  wooden  horse, 
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BOOK  in.  Perseus.    Therefore,  when  plain  and  open  courage  can  Becuo 
CHAP.  3L    the  victory,  there  are  occasions  when  it  is  preferable  to  art 
fice,  because  it  procures  to  the  state  a  greater  and  more  per* 
manent  advantage. 
§179  Spies.     The  employment  of  spies  is  a  kind  of  clandestine  practice 
or  deceit  in  war.     These  find  means  to  insinuate  themsehes 
among  the  enemy,  in  order  to  discover  the  state  of  his  affairs, 
to  pry  into  his  designs,  and  then  give  intelligence  to  their  em- 
ployer.    Spies  are  generally  condemned  to  capital  punish- 
ment, and  with  great  justice,  since  we  have  scarcely  any  other 
means  of  guarding  against  the  mischief  they  may  do  ii8(§  155). 
^      For  this  reason,  a  man  of  honour,  who  is  unwilling  to  expose 
himself  to  an  ignominious  death  from  the  hand  of  a  common 
executioner,  ever  declines  serving  as  a  spy ;  and,  moreover,  he 
looks  upon  the  office  as  unworthy  of  him,  because  it  cannot  be 
performed  without  some  degree  of  treachery.   The  sovereign, 
therefore,  has  no  right  to  require  such  a  service  of  his  sub- 
jects, unless,  perhaps,  in  some  singular  case,  and  that  of  the 
[  376  ]  highest  importance.   It  remains  for  him  to  hold  out  the  tempta- 
tion of  a  reward,  as  an  inducement  to  mercenary  souls  to  en- 
gage in  the  business.     If  those  whom  he  employs  make  a 
voluntary  tender  of  their  services,  or  if  they  be  neither  sub- 
ject to,  nor  in  any  wise  connected  with  the  enemy,  he  may 
unquestionably  take  advantage  of  their  exertions,  without  anj 
violation  of  justice  or  honour.     But  is  it  lawful,  is  it  honour- 
able, to  solicit  the  enemy's  subjects  to  act  as  spies  and  betray 
him  ?     To  this  question  the  following  section  will  furnish  an 
answer. 
§  180.  Clan-     It  is  asked,  in  general,  whether  it  be  lawful  to  seduce  the 
destine  sc-    enemy's  men,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  them  to  transgress 
ductionof^  their  duty  by  an  infamous  treachery?     Here  a  distinction 
iieopier"^ "  must  be  made  between  what  is  due  to  the  enemy,  notwith- 
standing thQ  state  of  warfare,  and  what  is  required  by  the  in- 
ternal laws  of  conscience  and  the  rules  of  propriety.   We  ma; 
lawfully  endeavour   to  weaken   the  enemy  by  all  possible 
means  (§  138),  provided  they  do  not  affect  the  common  safety 
of  human  society,  as  do  poison  and  assassination  (§  155).  Now, 
in  seducing  a  subject  to  turn  spy,  or  the  governor  of  a  town 
to  deliver  it  up  to  us,  we  do  not  strike  at  the  foundation  of  the 
common  safety  and  welfare  of  mankind.     Subjects  acting  as 
spies  to  an  enemy,  do  not  cause  a  fatal  and  unavoidable  evil: 
•         it  is  possible  to  guard  against  them  to  a  certain  degree ;  an. 
as  to  the  security  of  fortresses,  it  is  the  sovereign's  business 
to  be  careful  in  the  choice  of  the  governors  to  whom  he  in- 
trusts them.     Those  measures,  therefore,  are  not  contrary  to 
the  external  law  of  nations ;  nor  can  the  enemy  complain  of 
them  as  odious  proceedings.    Accordingly,  they  are  practised 
in  all  wars.     But  are  they  honourable,  and  compatible  vith 
the  laws  of  a  pure  conscience  ?     Certainly  no ;  and  of  thia 
the  generals  themselves  are  sensible,  as  they  are  never  heard 
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to  boast  of  having  practised  them.  Seducing  a  sobject  to  be-  book  m. 
tray  his  country,  engaging  a  traitor  to  set  fire  to  a  magazine,  ^^hap^  x. 
tampering  with  the  fidelity  of  a  governor,  enticing  him,  per- 
suading him  to  deliver  up  the  town  intrusted  to  nis  charge, 
is  prompting  such  persons  to  commit  detestable  crimes.  Is  it 
honourable  to  corrupt  our  most  inveterate  enemy,  and  tempt 
him  to  the  commission  of  a  crime  ?  If  such  practices  are  at 
all  excusable,  it  can  be  only  in  a  very  just  war,  and  when  the 
immediate  object  is  to  save  our  country,  when  threatened  with 
ruin  by  a  lawless  conqueror.  On  such  an  occasion  (as  it 
should  seem)  the  guilt  of  the  subject  or  general  who  should 
betray  his  sovereign  when  engaged  in  an  evidently  unjust 
cause,  would  not  be  of  so  very  odious  a  nature.  He  who  him- 
self tramples  upon  justice  and  probity,  deserves  in  his  turn  to 
feel  the  effects  of  wickedness  and  perfidy.*  And  if  ever  it  is 
excusable  to  depart  from  the  strict  rules  of  honour,  it  is  against  [  377  ] 
such  an  enemy  and  in  such  an  extremity.  The  Romans, 
whose  ideas  concerning  the  rights  of  war  were,  in  general,  so 
pure  and  elevated,  did  not  approve  of  such  clandestine  prac- 
tices. They  made  no  account  of  the  consul  Csepio's  victory 
over  Viriatus,  because  it  had  been  obtained  by  means  of  bri- 
bery. Valerius  Maximus  asserts  that  it  was  stained  with  a 
double  perfidyt ;  and  another  historian  says  that  the  senate 
did  not  approve  of  it.  J 

It  is  a  different  thing  merely  to  accept  of  the  offers  of  a  §i8i.  Whc- 
traitor.    We  do  not  seduce  him :  and  we  may  take  advantage  J.^®'  ^®  ^^' 
of  his  crime,  while  at  the  same  time  we  detest  it.     Fugitives  ^^^  *  ^y 
and  deserters  commit  a  crime  against  their  sovereign ;  yet  we  be  accepted 
receive  and  harbour  them  by  the  rights  of  war^  as  the  civil  law 
expresses  it.§    If  a  governor  sells  himself,  and  offers  for  a  sum 
of  money  to  deliver  up  his  town,  shall  we  scrupje  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  crime,  and  to  obtain  without  danger  what  we 
have  a  right  to  take  by  force  ?     But,  when  we  foel  ouftelves 
able  to  succeed  without  the  assistance  of  traitors,  it  is  noble 


*  Xenophon  very  properly  expresses  quod  eorum  manibus  inieremptus  est , 
the  reasons  which  render  treachery  de-  m  Q.  Servilio  Cepione  consule^  <)ui&  is 
testable,  and  which  authorize  us  to  re-  sceleris  hujus  auctor,  impunitate  pro- 
press  it  by  other  means  than  open  missa,  fuit,  victoriamque  non  meruit, 
force.  "  Treadiery,"  says  he, "  is  more  sed  emit — Lib.  ix.  cap.  6. — Although 
dreadful  than  open  war,  in  proportion  •  this  instance  seems  to  belong  to  an- 
as it  is  more  difficult  to  guard  against  other  head  (that  of  assassination),  1 
clandestine  plots  than  against  an  open  nevertheless  quote  it  here,  because  it 
attack :  it  is  also  more  odious,  because  does  not  appear,  from  other  authors, 
men  engaged  in  overt  hostilities  may  that  Csepio  had  induced  Viriatus's  sol- 
again  treat  together,  and  come  to  a  diers  to  assassinate  him.  Among  others, 
sincere  reconciliation ;  whereas  nobody  see  Eutropius,  lib.  vi.  cap.  8. 
can  venture  to  treat  with  or  repose  ^  Que  victoria,  quia  empta  erat,  a 
any  confidence  in  a  man  whom  he  has  senatu  non  probata.  Auctor  de  Viri* 
ow'jf^  found  guiUy  of  treachery." — Hist.  lUust.  cap.  71. 
Grtpi*  lib,  ii.  cap.  3.  §  Transfugam  jure  belli  recipimus. 

t  Viriati  etiam  ciedes  duplicem  per-  Digest.  1.  xli.   tit.  1,  de   adquir.  Rer. 

fidie  arcusationem  recepit ,  in  amicis;  Dom.  leg.  51. 
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oooK  TIT.  to  reject  their  offers  with  detestation.  The  Romans,  in  thrir 
^ZlJli-  heroic  ages,  in  those  times  when  they  used  to  display  suck 
illustrious  examples  of  magnanimity  and  virtue,  constantly  re- 
jected with  indignation  every  advantage  presented  to  them 
by  the  treachery  of  any  of  the  enemy's  subjects."  They  not 
only  acquainted  Pyrrhus  with  the  atrocious  design  of  his  phy- 
sician, but  also  refused  to  take  advantage  of  a  less  heinous 
crime,  and  sent  back  to  the  Falisci,  bound  and  fettered,  a  trai- 
'  tor  who  had  offered  to  deliver  up  the  king's  children.* 

But  when  intestine  divisions  prevail  among  the  enemy,  we 
may  without  scruple  hold  a  correspondence  with  one  of  the 
parties,  and  avail  ourselves  of  the  right  which  they  think  they 
have  to  injure  the  opposite  party.  Thus,  we  promote  onr  own 
interests,  without  seducing  any  person,  or  being  in  anywise 
partakers  of  his  guilt.  If  we  take  advantage  of  his  error, 
this  is  doubtless  allowable  against  ^  enemy. 

5 182.  De-       Deceitful  intelligence  is  that  of  a  man  who  feigns  to  betray 

te/li  ei!^  ^^®  ^^^  P^^^Jy  ^^^^  *  ^iew  of  drawing  the  enemy  into  a  snare. 
If  he  does  this  deliberately,  and  has  himself  made  the  first 

[  ^ « 8  J  overtures,  it  is  treachery,  and  an  infamous  procedure :  but  an 
officer,  or  the  governor  of  a  town,  when  tampered  with  by  the 
enemy,  may,  on  certain  occasions,  lawfully  feign  acquiescence 
to  the  proposal  with  a  view  to  deceive  the  seducer :  an  insult 
is  offered  to  him  in  tempting  his  fidelity ;  and  to  draw  tbe 
tempter  into  the  snare,  is  no  more  than  a  just  vengeance.  Bj 
this  conduct  he  neither  violates  the  faith  of  promises  nor  im- 
pairs the  happiness  of  mankind :  for  criminal  engagements 
are  absolutely  void,  and  ought  never  to  be  fulfilled ;  and  it 
would  be  a  fortunate  circumstance  if  the  promises  of  traitors 
could  never  be  relied  on,  but  were  on  all  sides  surrounded 
with  uncertainties  and  dangers.  Therefore  a  superior,  on  in- 
formation  that  the  enemy  is  tempting  the  fidelity  of  an  officer 
or  soldier,  makes  no  scruple  of  ordering  that  subaltern  to 
feign  himself  gained  over,  and  to  arrange  his  pretended 
treachery  so  as  to  draw  the  enemy  into  an  ambuscade.  The 
subaltern  is  obliged  to  obey.  But  when  a  direct  attempt  is 
made  to  seduce  the  commander-in-chief,  a  man  of  honour 
generally  prefers,  and  ought  to  prefer,  the  alternative  of  ex- 
plicitly and  indignantly  rejecting  so  disgraceful  a  proposal.f 

*  E&dem  fido  indicatum  Pyrrho  regi  stance,  received  ordeiB  from   him  to 

medicum  vitie  ejus  insidiantem ;  eadem  feign  acquiescence ;  and,  accordingly, 

Faliscis  vinctum  traditum  proditorem  having   made  all  their   airangementi 

liberonim  regis.  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xlii.  cap.  47.  with  the  duke  of  Parma  for  the  bw 

t  When  the  duke  of  Parma  was  en-  prisal  of  the  fort,  they  gave  notice  of 

gaged  in  the  siege  of  Bergen-op-zoom,  every  particular  to  the  governor.     He, 

two  Spanish  prisoners,  who  were  con-  in  consequence,  kept  himself  preparpJ 

fined  in  a  fort  near  the  town,  attempted  to  give  a  proper  reception  to  the  Spa 

to  gain  over  a  tavern-keeper,  and  an  niards,  who  fell  into  die  snare,  and  iosi 

English  soldier,  to  betray  that  fort  to  near  three  thousand  ifien  on  the  ocra- 

the  duke.    These   men,   having    ac^  sion. — Grotius,  Hist,  of  the  Distaih.  in 

quainted  the  governor  with  the  drcum-  the  Netherlands,  book  i* 
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CHAP.  XL 

OF  THE  SOVERBIGN  WHO   WAGES   AN   UNJUST  WAR. 

HE  who  is  engaged  in  war  derives  all  his  right  from  the  S  *?3*  ^^ 
justice  of  his  cause.     The  uniust  adversary  who  attacks  or  '^."J"'*  ^" 

V  V  tf  onvGfl  no 

threatens  him, — who  withholds  what  belongs  to  him, — in  a  ^ght  what- 
word,  who  does  him  an  injury, — ^lays  him  under  the  necessity  ever, 
of  defending  himself,  or  of  doing  himself  justice,  by  force  of 
arms ;  he  authorizes  him  in  all  the  acts  of  hostility  necessary 
for  obtaining  complete  satisfaction.  Whoever  therefore  takes 
up  arms  without  a  lawful  cause,  can  absolutely  have  no  right 
whatever :  every  act  of  hostility  that  he  commits  is  an  act 
of  injustice. 

He  is  chargeable  with  all  the  evils,  all  the  horrors  of  the  §  184.  Great 
war :  all  the  eflfusion  of  blood,  the  desolation  of  families,  the  ff"*^^  **/  '**• 
rapine,  the  acts  of  violence,  the  ravages,  the  conflagrations,  ^h^^under^ 
are  his  works  and  his  crimes.    He  is  guilty  of  a  crime  against  takes  it 
the  enemy,  whom  he  attacks,  oppresses,  and  massacres  with- 
out cause :  he  is  guilty  of  a  crime  against  his  people,  whom 
he  forces  into  acts  of  injustice,  and  exposes  to  daitiger,  without 
reason  or  necessity, — against  those  of  his  subjects  who  are  [  379  ] 
ruined  or  distressed  by  the  war, — who  lose  their  lives,  their 
property,  or  their  health,  in  consequence  of  it :  finally,  he  is 
guilty  of  a  crime  against  mankind  in  general,  whose  peace  he 
disturbs,  and  to  whom  he  sets  a  pernicious  example.    Shocking 
catalogue  of  miseries  and  crimes !  dreadful  account  to  be  given 
to  the  King  of  kings,  to  the  common  Father  of  men  !     May 
this  slight  sketch  strike  the  eyes  of  the  rulers  of  nations,- — of 
princes  and  their  ministers !     Why  may  not  we  expect  some 
benefit  from  it  ?   Are  w.e  to  suppose  that  the  great  are  wholly 
lost  to  all  sentiments  of  honour,  of  humanity,  of  duty,  and  of 
religion  ?    And,  should  our  weak  voice,  throughout  the  whole 
succession  of  ages,  prevent  even  one  single  war,  how  gloriously 
would  our  studies  and  our  labour  be  rewarded ! 

He  who  does  an  injury  is  bound  to  repair  the  damage,  or  to  §  185.  Hi# 
make  adequate  satisfaction  if  the  evil  be  irreparable,  and  even  obligation* 
to  submit  to  punishment,  if  the  punishment  be  necessary,  either 
as  an  example,  or  for  the  safety  of  the  party  offended,  and  for 
that  of  human  society.  In  this  predicament  stands  a  prince 
who  is  the  author  of  an  unjust  war.  He  is  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  restore  whatever  he  has  taken, — to  send  back  the 
nrisoners  at  his  own  expense, — to  make  compensation  to  the 
enemy  for  the  calamities  and  losses  he  has  brought  on  him, — 
to  reinstate  ruined  families, — to  repair,  if  it  were  p  tesible,  the 

loss  of  a  father,  a  son,  a  husband. 
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BOOK  in.       But  how  can  he  repair  so  many  evils  ?     Many  are  in  tbeu 
oHAi*.  ai.  own  natui .  irreparable.    And  as  to  those  which  may  be  coo- 
§  186.  Dif-  pensated  by  an  equivalent,  where  shall  the  unjust  warrior 
ficulty  of  re-  find  means  to  furnish  an  indemnification  for  all  his  acts  of  no 
painng  th6  jgjj^g  ?   ^jj^  prince's  private  property  will  not  be  suflScient  t^ 
has  done,     answer  the  demands.     Shall  he  give  away  that  of  his  sub- 
jects ? — It  does  not  belong  to  him.     Shall  he  sacrifice  the  na- 
tional lands,  a  part  of  the  state  ? — But  the  state  is  not  hh 
patrimony  (Book  I.  §  91) :  he  cannot  dispose  of  it  at  vilL 
And,  although  the  nation  be,  to  a  certain  degree,  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  her  ruler, — yet  (exclusive  of  the  injustice  of 
punishing  her  directly  for  faults  of  which  she  is  not  guik?'. 
if  she  is  responsible  for  her  sovereign's  acts,  that  responsibiJitv 
only  regards  other  nations,  who  look  to  her  for  redress  (BookL 
§  40,  Book  IL  §§  81,  82) :  but  the  sovereign  cannot  throw 
upon  her  the  punishment  due  to  his  unjust  deeds,  nor  despoil 
her  in  order  to  make  reparation  for  them.   And,  were  it  evcu 
in  his  power,  would  this  wash  away  his  guilt  and  leave  him  a 
clear  conscience  ?   Though  acquitted  in  the  eyes  of  the  enemj. 
would  he  be  so  in  the  eyes  of  his  people  ?   It  is  a  strange  kiDd 
of  justice  which  prompts  a  man  to  make  reparation  for  hb 
own  misdeeds  at  the  expense  of  a  third  person :  this  is  no  more 
than  changing  the  object  of  his  injustice.     Weigh  all  these 
things,  ye  rulers  of  nations !  and,  when  clearly  convinced  tint 
L  ^°®  J  an  unjust  war  draws  you  into  a  multitude  of  iniquities  whicl 
all  your  power  cannot  repair,  perhaps  you  will  be  less  bastr 
to  engage  in  it. 
§187.  Whe-     The  restitution  of  conquests,  of  prisoners,  and  of  all  pro- 
ther  the  na-  perty  that  Still  exists  in  a  recoverable  state,  admits  of  no 
E^^  are  ^^^^^  when  the  injustice  of  the  war  is  acknowledged.    The 
bound  to      nation  in  her  aggregate  capacity,  and  each  individual  parti 
any  thing,    cularly  concerned,  being  convinced  of  the  injustice  of  their 
possession,  are  bound  to  relinquish  it,  and  to  restore  everj 
thing  which  they  have  wrongfully  acquired.     But,  as  to  the 
reparation  of  any  damage,  are  the  military,  the  generals,  of- 
ficers and  soldiers,  obliged  in  conscience  to  repair  the  injuries 
which  they  have  done,  not  of  their  own  will,  but  as  instro- 
ments  in  the  hands  of  their  sovereign  ?     I  am  surprised  that 
the  judicious  Grotius  should,  without  distinction,  hold  the  af- 
firmative.*    It  is  a  decision  which  cannot  be  supported,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  a  war  so  palpably  and  indisputably  unjust, 
as  not  to  admit  a  presumption  of  any  secret  reason  of  state 
that  is  capable  of  justifying  it, — a  case  in  politics  which  is 
nearly  impossible.    On  all  occasions  susceptible  of  doubt,  the 
whole  nation,  the  individuals,  and  especially  the  military,  are 
to  submit  their  judgment  to  those  who  hold  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment,— to  the  sovereign :  this  they  are  bound  to  do  by 
the  essential  principles  of  political  society,  and  of  govern- 

*  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  lib.  iiL  C9p.  z. 
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ment.  What  would  be  the  oonseqaence,  if,  at  every  step  of  fo^  m. 
the  sovereign,  the  subjects  were  at  liberty  to  weigh  the  justice  ^^'  ?:. 
of  his  reasons,  and  refuse  to  march  to  a  war  which  might  to 
them  appear  unjust  ?  It  often  happens  that  prudence  will 
not  permit  a  sovereign  to  disclose  all  his  reasons.  It  is  the 
duty  of  subjects  to  suppose  them  just  and  wise,  until  clear 
and  absolute  evidence  tells  them  the  contrary.  When,  there* 
fore,  under  the  impression  of  such  an  idea,  they  have  lent 
their  assistance  in  a  war  which  is  afterwards  found  to  be  unjust, 
the  sovereign  alone  is  guilty :  he  alone  is  bound  to  repair  the 
injuries.  The  subjects,*  and  in  particular  the  military,  are 
innocent :  they  have  acted  only  from  a  necessary  obedience. 
They  are  bound,  however,  to  deliver  up  what  they  have  ac* 
quired  in  such  a  war,  because  they  have  no  lawful  title  to 
possess  it.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  almost  unanimous  opinion 
of  all  honest  men,  and  of  those  officers  who  are  most  distin- 
guished for  honour  and  probity.  Their  case,  in  the  present 
instance,  is  the  same  as  that  of  all  those  who  are  the  executors 
of  the  sovereign's  orders.  Government  would  be  impracticable 
if  every  one  of  its  instruments  was  to  weigh  its  commands, 
and  thoroughly  canvass  their  justice  before  he  obeyed  them. 
£ut,  if  they  are  bound  by  a  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  state 
to  suppose  the  sovereign's  orders  just,  they  are  not  responsible 
for  them. 


CHAP.  XII.  [  .881  ] 

OF    THE  VOLUNTARY    LAW   OF  NATIONS,   AS    IT   REGARDS   THE    chap.  xii. 
EFFECTS   OF   REGULAR  WARFARE,   INDEPENDENTLY   OF   THE 
JUSTICE  OF  THE  CAUSE. 

ALL  the  doctrines  we  have  laid  down  in  the  preceding  §  188.  Na< 
chapter  are  evidently  deduced  from  sound  principles, — from  ^.*>'[*'  "°* 
the  eternal  rules  of  justice :  they  are  so  many  separate  articles  ^^^jU^^ 
of  that  sacred  law,  which  nature,  or  the  Divine  Author  of  lawofna- 
nature,  has  prescribed  to  nations.     He  alone  whom  justice  ture  againsi 
and  necessity  have  armed,  has  a  right  to  make  war ;  he  alone  **^  ^^^'' 
is  empowered  to  attack  his  enemy,  to  deprive  him  of  life,  and 
wrest  from  him  his  goods  and  possessions.     Such  is  the  deci- 
sion of  tJie  necessary  law  of  nations,  or  of  the  law  of  nature, 
which  nations  are  strictly  bound  to  observe  (Prelim.  §  7) :  it 
is  the  inviolable  rule  that  each  ought  conscientiously  to  follow. 
But,  in  the  contests  of  nations  and  sovereigns  who  live  together 
in  a  state  of  nature,  how  can  this  rule  be  enforced  ?     They 
acknowledge  no  superior.     Who  then  shall  be  judge  between 
them,  to  assign  to  each  his  rights  and  obligations, — to  say  to 
the  one,  ^^  You  have  a  right  to  take  up  arms,  to  attack  tout 
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BOOK  m  enemy,  and  subdue  him  by  force  ;'* — and  to  the  other,  **Evei7 
CHAP.  XII.  act  of  hostility  that  you  commit  will  be  an  act  of  injustice; 
your  victories  will  be  so  many  murders,  your  conquests  rapines 
and  robberies  V*  Every  free  and  sovereign  state  has  a  right 
to  determine,  according  to  the  dictates  of  her  own  conscience, 
what  her  duties  require  of  her,  and  what  she  can  or  cannot 
do  with  justice  (Prelim.  §  16).  If  other  nations  take  upon 
themselves  to  judge  of  her  conduct,  they  invade  her  liberty, 
and  infringe  her  most  valuable  rights  (Prelim.  §  15) :  and, 
moreover,  each  party,  asserting  that  t}iey  have  justioe  on  their 
own  side,  will  arrogate  to  themselves  all  the  rights  of  war, 
and  maintain  that  their  enemy  has  none,  that  his  hostilities 
are  so  many  acts  of  robbery,  so  many  infractions  of  the  law 
of  nations,  in  the  punishment  of  which  all  states  should  unite. 
The  decision  of  the  controversy,  and  of  the  justice  of  the 
cause,  is  so  far  from  being  forwarded  by  it,  that  the  quarrel 
will  become  more  bloody,  more  calamitous  in  its  effects,  and 
also  more  difficult  to  terminate.  Nor  is  this  all :  the  neutral 
nations  themselves  will  be  drawn  into  the  dispute,  and  involved 
in  the  quarrel.  If  an  unjust  war  cannot,  in  its  effect,  confer 
any  right,  no  certain  possession  can  be  obtained  of  any  thing 
taken  in  war,  until  some  acknowledged  judge  (and  there  is 
none  such  between  nations)  shall  have  definitively  pronounced 
[  882  ]  concerning  the  justice  of  the  cause :  and  things  so  acquired 
iifill  ever  remain  liable  to  be  claimed,  as  property  carried  off 
by  robbers. 
§189.  Why  Let  us  then  leave  the  strictness  of  the  necessaiy  law  of 
they  ought  nature  to  the  conscience  of  sovereigns ;  undoubtedly  they  are 
to  admit  never  allowed  to  deviate  from  it.  But,  as  to  the  external 
lary  law  of  ^fi^^ts  of  the  law  among  men,  we  must  necessarily  have  re- 
naions.  course  to  rules  that  shall  be  more  certain  and  easy  in  the 
application,  and  this  for  the  very  safety  and  advantage  of  the 
great  society  of  mankind.  These  are  the  rules  of  the  volun- 
tary law  of  nations  (Prelim.  §  21).  The  law  of  nature,  whose 
object  it  is  to  promote  the  welfare  of  human  society,  and  to 
protect  the  liberties  of  all  nations, — which  requires  that  the 
affairs  of  sovereigns  should  be  brought  to  an  issue,  and  their 
quarrels  determined  and  carried  to  a  speedy  conclusion, — ^that 
law,  I  say,  recommends  the  observance  of  the  voluntary  law 
of  nations,  for  the  common  advantage  of  states,  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  approves  of  the  alterations  which  the  civil  law 
makes  in  the  rules  of  the  law  of  nature,  with  a  view  to  render 
them  more  suitable  to  the  state  of  political  society,  and  more 
easy  and  certain  in  their  application.  Let  us,  therefore, 
apply  to  the  particular  subject  of  war  the  general  observat  >d 
made  in  our  Preliminaries  (§  28) — a  nation,  a  sovereign,  when 
deliberating  on  the  measures  he  is  to  pursue  in  order  to  fulfil 
his  duty,  ought  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  necessary  law,  whose 
obligation  on  the  conscience  is  inviolable :  but  in  examiniDg 
what  he  may  require  of  other  states,  he  ought  to  pay  a  defer- 
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ence  to  the  Toluntarj  law  of  nations,  and  restrict  even  his  book  iti. 
just  claims  by  the  rules  of  that  law,  whose  maxims  have  for,.£E^5!L 
their  object  the  happiness  and  advantage  of  the  universal  ' 
society  of  nations.     Though  the  necessary  law  be  the  rule 
'whioti  he  invariably  observes  in  his  own  conduct,  he  should 
allow  others  to  avail  themselves  of  the  voluntary  law  of 
\iations. 

The  first  rule  of  that  law,  respecting  the  subject  under  §  190.  Re* 
consideration,  is,  that  regular  war^  as  to  its  effects^  is  to  Jggular  war, 
accounted  just  on  both  sides.     This  is  absolutely  necessary,  ^JZ^-   xm 
as  we  have  just  shown,  if  people  wish  to  introduce  any  order,  be  aocount- 
any  regularity,  into  so  violent  an  operation  as  that  of  arms,  ed  just  on 
s>T  to  set  any  bounds  to  the  calamities  of  which  it  is  produc-  ^^  "<*«• 
tive,  and  leave  a  door  constantly  open  for  the  return  of  peace. 
It  is  even  impossible  to  point  out  any  other  rule  of  conduct 
to  be  observed  between  nations,  since  they  acknowledge  no 
superior  judge. 

Thus,  the  rights  founded  on  the  state  of  war,  the  lawfulness 
of  its  effects,  the  validity  of  the  acquisitions  made  by  arms, 
do  not,  externally  and  between  mankind,  depend  on  the  justice 
of  the  cause,  but  on  the  legality  of  the  means  in  themselves, — 
that  is,  on  every  thing  requisite  to  constitute  a  regular  war. 
If  the  enemy  observes  all  the  rules  of  regular  warfare  (see 
Chap.  III.  of  this  Book),  we  are  not  entitled  to  complain  of 
him  as  a  violator  of  the  law  of  nations.  He  has  the  same 
pretensions  to  justice  as  we  ourselves  have ;  and  all  our  re- 
source lies  in  victory  or  an  accommodation. 

Second  rule. — The  justice  of  the  cause  being  reputed  equal  §  19!. 
between  two  enemies,  whatever  is  permitted  to  the  one  in  virttte  Whatever  is 
of  the  state  of  wary  is  also  permitted  to  the  other.     Accord-  J*™'^  ^ 
]ngly,«no  nation,  under  pretence  of  having  justice  on  her  side,  g^  to  the 
ever  complains  of  the  hostilities  of  her  enemy,  while  he  con-  other, 
fines  them  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  common  laws  [  383  ] 
of  war.     We  have,  in  the  preceding  chapters,  treated  of  what 
is  allowable  in  a  just  war.     It  is  precisely  that,  and  no  more, 
which  the  voluntary  law  equally  authorizes  in  both  parties. 
That  law  puts  things  between  both  or  a  parity,  but  allows  to 
neither  what  is  in  itself  unlawful :  it  can  never  countenance 
unbridled   licentiousness.     If,  therefore,  nations  transgress 
those  bounds, — if  they  carry  hostilities  beyond  what  the  inter- 
nal and  necessary  law  permits  in  general  for  the  support  of  a 
just  cause, — far  be  it  from  us  to  attribute  these  excesses  to  the 
voluntary  law  of  nations:  they  are  solely  imputable  to  a 
depravation  of  manners,  which  produces  an  unjust  and  barba- 
rous custom.     Such  are  those  horrid  enormities  sometimes 
committed  by  the  soldiery  in  a  town  taken  by  storm. 

3.  We  must  never  forget  that  this  voluntary  law  of  nations,  §  193.  The 
which  is  admitted  only  through  necessity,  and  with  a  view  to  voluntary 
avoid  greater  evils  (§§  188,  189),  does  not.  to  him  who  takes  ^^^SJ^  "* 
up  arms  in  an  unjust  cause^  give  any  real  right  that  ts  capable 
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BOOK  III.   of  justifying  his  conduct  and  acquitting  his  consciences  Iml 

cuAP.  xu.  Yfi^^iy  entitles  him  to  the  benefit  of  the  external  effect   of  tkt 

mpunity  to  law^   and  to  impunity  among  mankind.     This    sufficientlj 

nim  who      appears  from  what  we  have  said  in  establishing  the  v^olantarr 

wa^es  an     |g^^  ^f  nations.     The  sovereign,  therefore,  whose  anas  ars  not 

anjiis  war.  q^^jj^ijJqqq^j  j^y  Justice,  is  not  the  less  anjast,  or  less  guilty  of 

violating  the  sacred  law  of  nature,  although  that  law^  itself 

(with  a  view  to  avoid  aggravating  the  evils  of  humaa  societr 

by  an  attempt  to  prevent  them)  requires  that  he  be  allowed 

to  enjoy  the  same  external  rights  as  justly  belong   to  his 

enemy.     In  the  same  manner,  the  civil  law  authorizes  a  debtor 

to  refuse  payment  of  his  debts  in  a  case  of  prescription  :    but 

he  then  violates  his  duty  :  he  takes  advantage  of  a  law  ^which 

was  enacted  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  endless  increase  of 

lawsuits ;  but  his  conduct  is  not  justifiable  upon  any  grouiids 

of  genuine  right. 

From  the  unanimity  that  in  fact  prevails  between  states  is 
observing  the  rules  which  we  refer  to  the  voluntary  law  of 
nations,  Grotius  assumes  for  their  foundation  an  actual  eon- 
sent  on  the  part  of  mankind,  and  refers  them  to  the  arbitrary 
law  of  nations.     But,  exclusive  of  the  di£Sculty  which  would 
often  occur  in  proving  such  agreement,  it  would  be  of  no 
validity  except  against  those  who  had  formerly  entered  into 
it.     If  such  an  engagement  existed,  it  would  belong  to  the 
conventional  law  of  nations,  which  must  be  proved  by  history, 
not  by  argument,  and  is  founded  on  facts,  not  on  principles. 
In  this  work  we  lay  down  the  natural  principles  of  the  law  of 
nations.     We  deduce  them  from  nature  itself;  ar  d  wbat  we 
call  the  voluntary  law  of  nations  consists  in  rules  of  conduct 
and  of  external  right,  to  which  nations  are,  by  the  law  of 
nature,  bound  to  consent ;  so  that  we  are  authorized  to  pre- 
sume their  consent,  without  seeking  for  a  record  of  it  in  the 
f   384  ]  annals  of  the  world ;  because,  even  if  they  had  not  given  it, 
the  law  of  nature  supplies  their  omission,  and  gives  it  for 
them.     In  this  particular,  nations  have  not  the  option  of 
giving  or  withholding  their  consent  at  pleasure :  the  refusal 
to  give  it  would  be  an  infringement  of  the  common  rights  of 
nations  (Prelim.  §  21). 

This  voluntary  law  of  nations,  thus  established,  is  of  very 
extensive  use,  and  is  far  from  being  a  chimera,  an  arbitrary 
or  groundless  fiction.  It  flows  from  the  same  source,  and 
is  founded  on  the  same  principles,  with  the  natural  and  neces- 
sary law.  For  what  other  reason  does  nature  prescribe  such 
and  such  rules  of  conduct  to  men,  except  because  thcMse  rules 
are  necessary  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  mankind  ?  But 
the  maxims  of  the  necessary  law  of  nations  are  founded  imme- 
diately on  the  nature  of  things,  and  particularly  on  that  of 
man,  and  of  political  society.  The  voluntary  law  of  nations 
supposes  an  additional  principle, — the  nature  of  the  great 
society  of  nations,  and  of  their  mitusl  interoourse.     The 
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necessary  law  enjoins  to  nations  what  is  absolutely  indispen-  book  m 
Bable,  and  what  naturally  tends  to  their  perfection  and  common  chap,  xir. 
happiness.      The  voluntary   law  toleratcrs  what   cannot   be 
%.yoided  without  introducing  greater  evils. 


CHAR  XIII. 

OF   AOQUISmONS    BY   WAR,   AND    PARTICULARLY    OF    CON-      chap,  xni. 

QUESTS. 

IF  it  be  lawful  to  carry  oflF  things  belonging  to  an  enemy,  §  193.  How 
with  a  view  of  weakening  him  (§  160),  and  sometimes  of  pu-  war  is  a 
nishing  him  (§  162),  it  is  no  less  lawful  in  a  iust  war  to  appro-  '"®^°^.<>^ 
priate  them  to  our  own  use,  by  way  of  compensation,  which 
the  civilians  term  ezpletio  juri%  (§  161).     They  are  retained 
as  an  equivalent  for  what  is  due  by  the  enemy,  for  the  expenses 
and  damages  which  he  has  occasioned,  and  even  (when  there 
is  cause  to  punish  him)  as  a  commutation  for  the  punishment 
he  has  deserved.     For,  when  I  cannot  obtain  the  individual 
thing  which  belongs  or  is  due  to  me,  I  have  a  right  to  an 
equivalent,  which,  by  the  rules  of  expletive  jvsticey  and  in 
moral  estimation,  is  considered  as  the  thing  itself.     Thus, 
according  to  the  law  of  nature,  which  constitutes  the  neces- 
sary law  of  nations,  war,  founded  on  justice,  is  a  lawful  mode 
of  acquisition. 

But  that  sacred  law  does  not  authorize  even  the  acquisitions  §  194.  Mea 
made  in  a  just  war,  any  farther  than  as  they  are  approved  by  «^^  <»f  tho 
justice, — ^that  is  to  say,  no  farther  than  is  requisite  to  obtain  ".^***  '* 
complete  satisfaction  in  the  degree  necessary  for  accomplish-    ^^ 
ing  the  lawful  ends  we  have  just  mentioned.     An  equitable 
conqueror,  deaf  to  the  suggestions  of  ambition  and  avarice, 
will  make  a  just  estimate  of  what  is  due  to  him, — that  is  to 
say,  of  the  thing  which  has  been  the  subject  of  the  war  (if  the 
thing  itself  is  no  longer  recoverable),  and  of  the  damages  and  [  885  ] 
expenses  of  the  war, — and  will  retain  no  more  of  the  enemy's 
property  than  what  is  precisely  sufficient  to  furnish  the  equiva- 
lent.    But  if  he  has  to  do  with  a  perfidious,  restless,  and 
dangerous  enemy,  he  will,  by  way  of  punishment,  deprive  him 
Df  some  of  his  towns  or  provinces,  and  keep  them  to  serve  as 
d  barrier  to  his  own  dominions.     Nothing  is  more  allowable 
than  to  weaken  an  enemy  who  has  rendered  himself  suspected 
and  formidable.    The  lawful  end  of  punishment  is  future  secu* 
rity.     The  conditions  necessary  for  rendering  an  acquisition, 
made  by  arms,  just  and  irreproachable  before  God  and  our 
own  conscience,  are  these, — justice  in  the  cause,  and  equity 

Ji  the  measure  of  the  satisfaction. 
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BOOK  HI.  But  nations  cannot,  in  their  dealings  with  each  other,  insist 
CHAP,  xm.  on  thid  rigid  justice.  By  the  rules  of  the  voluntary  law  of 
§  196.  Rulee  nations,  every  regular  war  is  on  both  sides  accounted  jost,  as 
of  the  vo-  to  its  effects  (§  190) ;  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  judge  a  nation 
luntary  law  respecting  the  unreasonableness  of  her  claims,  or  what  mbe 
of  nations,    ^j^j^^g  necessary  for  her  own  safety  (Prelim.  §  21)- 

'    acquisition,  therefore,  which  has  been  made  in  regular 
fare,  is  valid  according  to  the  voluntary  law  of  nations,  inde- 
pendently of  the  justice  of  the  cause  and  the  reasons  whic^i 
may  have  induced  the  conqueror  to  assume  the  property  of 
what  he  has  taken.    Accordingly,  nations  have  ever  esteemed 
conquest  a  lawful  title ;   and  that  title  has  seldom  been  dis- 
puted, unless  where  it  was  derived  from  a  war  not  only  nnjust 
in  itself,  but  even  destitute  of  any  plausible  pretext. 
§  196.  Ao-       The  property  of  movable  effects  is  vested  in  the  enemy 
quibitionof  f^Q^  ^\^q  moment  they  come  into  his  power;  and  if  he  sells 
™™f-      them  to  neutral  nations,  the  former  proprietor  is  not  entitled 

property.  i-t  -r*  ii»  i  n  :i  i 

(168)  to  claim  them.     But  such  things  must  be  actually  and  truly 


(168)  See  further,  as  to  the  effect  of  title-deedB  of  the  ship,  if  he  bays 

capture,  as  to  movables  and  immnvables,  vessel.     I  believe  there  is  no  instsiice 

and  the  doctrine  of  postliminium,  and  in  which  a  man,  having  purchased  a 

the  principle  on  which  it  is  in  general  prize-vessel  of  a  belligerent,  has  thoa^^bt 

founded,  post^  392,  §§  204,  205 ;  and  himself  secure  in  making  that  purchase, 

the  other  authorities  and  modern  deci-  merely  because  that  ship  had  been  in 

sions.   Marten's   L.  N.  290 — 293;    1  the  enemy's    possession    tweaty-fi>iir 

Chitty's  Commercial  Law,  414     435 ;  hours,  or  carried  infra  prteriduu     At 

and  Id.  Index,  tit  Postliminium,  any  rate,  the  rule  of  oondemnatioo  is 

As  to  movables  captured   in  a  land  the  general  rule  applied  by  England.'* 

trar,  some  writers  on  the  law  of  nations  8q  that,  by  the  general  law  of 

state  it  to  be  merely  requisite  that  the  if  a  vessel  be  retaken  brfon 

property  shall   have  been  ttMnty-four  /ion,by  any  ship  of  the  nation  of  which 

hours  in  the  enemy's  power,  afler  which  the  original  owner  is  a  subject,  althoagh 

they  contend,  that  the  right  of  postii-  even  four  years  after  the  capture,  h« 

minium  is  completely  divested,  so  that  has  a  right  to  have  the  same  restored 

immediately  after  the  expiration  of  that  to  him,  subject  to  his  paying  certain 

time,  they  may  be  alienated  to  neutrals,  salvage  to  the  re-captor.   See  Gms  and 

as  indefeasible  property.     Others  con-  Withers^  2  Burr.  683 ;  Ccntlant  Marf, 

tend,  that  the  property  must  have  been  3  Rob.  Rep.  97 ;  The  Huldah^  Id.  235 ; 

brought  infra  prasidioy  that  is,  within  Jistievedo  v.   Cambridge^    10   Mod.  79. 

the  camps,  towns,  ports,  or  fleets  of  the  And  such  sentence  of  coDdemnatkni 

enemy :  and  others  have  drawn  lines  must  ali>o  have  been  pronounced  by  a 

of  an  arbitrary  nature.   Marten's  L.  N.  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and  in 

290-1 ;  2  Wooddeson's  Yin.  L.  444,  the  countiy  either  of  the  enemy  him- 

§  34.  self,  or  of  some  ally,  and  not  in  a  neu- 

With  respect  to  maritime  captures,  a  tral  country.     Flad  Oyenj  1  Rob.  Rep. 

more  absolute  and  certain  species  of  134 ;  Uavelock  v.  Roekuxiod^  Atchesoa*^ 

possession  has  been  required.    In  the  Rep.  8,  n.  9. 

case  of  Flad  Oyen^  1  Rob.  Rep.  134;         But  if,  after  the  time  of  the  enemy *s 

Atcheson's  Rep.  8,  n.  9 ;  and  8  Term  transferring  his  prize  to  a  neutral,  a 

Rep.  270,  in  notes.  Sir  Wm,  Scott  said,  peace  be  concluded  lietween  that  enemy 

<*  By  the  general  practice  of  the  law  of  and  the  state  from  whose  subject  ths 

nations,  a  sentence  of  contlemnalion  is  at  prize  was  taken,  then  the  transfer  to 

present  deemed   generally  necessary ;  the  neutral  becomes  valid  and  perfect 

and  a  neutral  purchaser   in   Europe,  even  though  there  was  no  l^al  con 

during  war,  does  look  to  the  legal  sen-  demnation,  for,  as  observed  by  Vattd 

tence  of  condemnation  as  one  of  the  the  right  of  postliminiom  no  longs 
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in  the  enemy's  power,  and  carried  to  a  place  of  safety.  Sup-  book  m. 
pose  a  foreigner,  coming  into  our  country,  buys  a  portion  of  chap,  xm. 
the  booty  which  a  party  of  enemies  have  just  taken  from  us : 
our  men,  who  are  in  pursuit  of  this  party,  may  very  justly 
seiflt  on  the  booty  which  that  foreigner  was  over  precipitate 
in  buying.  On  this  head,  Grotius  quotes  from  De  Thou  the 
instance  of  the  town  of  Lierre  in  Brabant,  which  having  been 
captured  and  recaptured  on  the  same  day,  the  booty  taken 
from  the  inhabitants  was  restored  to  them,  because  it  had  not 
been  UWenty-four  hours  in  the  enemy's  hands.*  This  space 
of  twenty-four  hours,  together  with  the  practice  observed  at 
sea,t  is  an  institution  of  the  law  of  nations  established  by 
agreement  or  custom,  and  is  even  a  civil  law  in  some  states. 
The  natural  reason  of  the  conduct  adopted  towards  the  in- 
habitants of  Lierre  is,  that  the  enemy  being  taken  as  it  were 
in  the  fact,  and  before  they  had  carried  off  the  booty,  it  was 
not  looked  upon  as  having  absolutely  become  their  property, 
or  been  lost  to  the  inhabitants.  Thus,  at  sea,  a  ship  taken  [  886  1 
by  the  enemy  may  be  retaken  and  delivered  by  other  ships 
of  her  own  party,  as  long  as  she  has  not  been  carried  into 
some  port,  or  into  the  midst  of  a  fleet :  her  fate  is  not  decided, 
nor  is  the  owner's  property  irrecoverably  lost,  until  the  ship 
be  in  a  place  of  safety  with  regard  to  the  enemy  who  has 
taken  her,  and  entirely  in  his  power.  But  the  ordinanc«3  of 
every  state  may  make  different  regulations  on  this  head 
between  the  citizens,;];  with  a  view  either  to  prevent  disputes, 


exists  after  the  oondnsion  of  peace,  salvage  to  the  ro-captor.     1  Chitty's 

And  see  Sir  W,  Scott* s  decision  oo  that  Com.  L.  434 — 6 ;   and  see  Franklin, 

point,  in  Schooner  Sophie,  6  Rob.  Rep. .  4  Rob.  Rep.  147;  1  Edward^s  Rep.  68; 

142.  San  Francisco,  1  Edward's  Rep.  279 ; 

In  cases  arising  between  British  sub*  the   Two  Friend$,  1  Rob.  Rep.  271 ; 

jects  with  one  another,  and  also  in  Cornu  v.  Blackbume,  Dougl.  648.  {ilfti- 

cases   arising   between   such  subjects  ler  v.  The  Resolution,  2  DalL  Rep.  1.} 
and  those  of  her  allies,  peculiar  modtfi-         In  the  absence  of  express  stipulations 

cations  of  the  general  law  of  nations  with  allies,  Sir  Wm,  Scott  observed,  '<  I 

were  introduced  or  acknowledged  by  understand  that  the  actual  rule  of  the 

Great  Britain.  Thus,  it  was  established  English  maritime  law  is  this : — viz.,  that 

by  several  acts  of  parliament  (13  Geo.  the  maritime  law  of  England  having 

2,  c  4;   17  Geo.  2,  c.  34;  19  Geo.  2,  adopted  a  most  liberal  rule  of  restitu- 

c.  34;  43  Geo.  3,  c  160;  and   see  tion  with  respect  to  the  re-captured 

Hamilton  v.   Mendes,  2   Burr.    1198  ;  property  of  its  own  subjects,  gives  the 

1  Bla.  Rep.  27),  that  the  maritime  right  benefit  of  that  rule  to  its  allies,  till  it 

of  postliminium  shall  subsist  even  to  appears  that  they  act  towards  British 

the  end  of  the  war ;  and,  therefore,  the  property  on  a  less  liberal  principle.   In 

Hhi))s  or  goods  of  the  subjects  of  this  such  a  case  it  adopts  their  rule,  and 

country,  taken  at  iea  by  an   enemy,  treats   them   according  to  their  own 

and   afterwards  retaken,  even  at  any  measure    of  justice.'*  —  Santa    Crux, 

indenuito  period  of  time,  and  whether  1  Rob.  Rep.  49. — C. 
before  or  after  sentence  of  condemna-         *  Grotius,  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacia, , 

lion,  are  in  general  to  be  restored  to  lib.  iii.  cap.  vi.  §  iii.  n.  vii. 
the  original  proprietors,  but  subject  to        t  See  Grotius,  ibid,  and  in  the  text, 
certain  specified  exceptions,   and,  in        j;  Grotius,  ibid, 
general,  sJso  subject  to  the  payment  of 
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BOOK  xir.   or  to  encourage  armed  vessels  to  retake  merchant  ships  tliat 

onAP.  XIII  have  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

The  justice  or  injustice  of  the  cause  does  not  here  become 
an  object  of  consideration.  There  would  be  no  stability  in 
the  affairs  of  mankind,  no  safety  in  trading  with  natibiks 
engaged  in  war,  if  we  were  allowed  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  a  just  and  an  unjust  war,  so  as  to  attribute  lawfal 
effects  to  the  one  which  we  denied  to  the  other.  It  would 
be  opening  a  door  to  endless  discussions  and  quarrels.  This 
reason  is  of  such  weight,  that,  on  account  of  it,  the  effects  ot 
a  public  war,  at  least  with  regard  to  movables,  have  beei. 
allowed  to  expeditions  which  deserved  no  other  name  than  tb&t 
of  predatory  enterprises,  though  carried  on  by  regular  armies. 
When,  after  the  wars  of  the  English  in  France,  the  grandft 
campagnieB  ranged  about  Europe,  sacking  and  pillaging  wher- 
ever they  came,  none  of  the  suflferers  was  ever  known  to  claiiB 
the  booty  which  those  plunderers  had  carried  off  and  sold. 
At  present,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  claim  a  ship  taken  by  the 
Barbary  corsairs,  and  sold  to  a  third  party,  or  retaken  from 
the  captors ;  though  it  is  very  improperly  that  the  piracies  of 
those  barbarians  can  be  considered  as  acts  of  regular  war. 
We  here  speak  of  the  external  right :  the  internal  right  and 
the  obligations  of  conscience  undoubtedly  require,  that  we 
should  restore  to  a  third  party  the  property  we  recover  from 
an  enemy  who  had  despoiled  him  of  it  in  an  unjust  war« — 
provided  he  can  recognise  that  property,  and  will  defray  the 
expenses  we  have  incurred  in  recovering  it.  Grotius  quotes 
many  instances  of  sovereigns  and  commanders  who  have 
generously  restored  such  booty,  even  without  requiring  any 
thing  for  their  trouble  or  expense.'^     But  such  conduct  is 

fursued  only  in  cases  where  the  booty  has  been  recently  taken, 
t  would  be  an  impracticable  task,  scrupulously  to  seek  oat 

the  proprietors  of  what  has  been  captured  a  long  time  back ; 

and  moreover  they  have,  no  doubt,  relinquished  all  their  right 

to  things  which  they  had  no  longer  any  hope  of  recovering. 

Such  is  the  usual  mode  of  thinking  with  respect  to  captures 

in  war,  which  are  soon  given  up  as  irrecoverably  lost. 
§  197.  Ac        Immovable  possessions,  lands,  towns,  provinces,  &c.,  become 
.qiiigition  or  the  property  of  the  enemy  who  makes  himself  master  of  them: 
—orcon-"'  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^y  ^y  ^^^^  treaty  of  peace,  or  the  entire  submission 
. quest.  (169)  ^^d  extinction  of  the  state  to  which  those  towns  and  provinces 

belonged,  that  the  acquisition  is  completed,  and  the  property 

becomes  stable  and  perfect. 
§  198.  How      Thus,  a  third  party  cannot  safely  purchase  a  conquered 
to  transfer    town  or  province,  till  the  sovereign   from  whom  it  was  taken 
litHy!  ^*"      ^^®  renounced  it  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  or  has  been  irretrievably 

subdued,  and  has  lost  his  sovereignty :  for,  while  the  war  con- 


*  Grotius,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xvi.  vost^  chap.  xit.  ;  and  the  caae  of 

(169)  See  further  a*  top  sdiminiam,     XauI,  6  Rob  Rep.  238— S61^— € 
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tinues, — while  the  sovereign  has  still  hopes  of  recovering  his  book  m. 
possessions  by  arms, — is  a  neutral  prince  to  come  and  deprive  chap,  xin. 
iiiiu  of  the  opportunity  by  purchasing  that  town  or  province 
from  the  conqueror  ?  The  original  proprietor  cannot  forfeit 
bis  rights  by  the  act  of  a  third  person ;  and  if  the  purchaser 
be  determined  to  maintain  his  purchase,  he  will  find  himself 
involved  in  the  war.  Thus,  the  king  of  Prussia  became  a 
party  with  the  enemies  of  Sweden,  by  receiving  Stettin  from 
the  hands  of  the  king  of  Poland  and  the  czar,  under  the  title 
of  sequestration.'*'  But,  when  a  sovereign  has,  by  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace,  ceded  a  country  to  the  conqueror,  he  has 
relinquished  alk  the  right  he  had  to  it ;  and  it  were  absurd 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  demand  the  restitution  of  that 
country  by  a  subsequent  conqueror,  who  wrests  it  from  the 
former,  or  by  any  other  prince,  who  has  purchased  it,  or  re- 
ceived it  in  exchange,  or  acquired  it  by  any  title  whatever. 

The  conqueror,  who  takes  a  town  or  province  from  his  §199.  Con- 
enemy,  cannot  justly  acquire  over  it  any  other  rights  than  ditipns  on 
such  as  belonged  to  the  sovereign  against  whom  he  has  taken  ''^^^^^ 
up  arms.  War  authorizes  him  to  possess  himself  of  what  j,  g^^Qired. 
belongs  to  his  enemy :  if  he  deprives  him  of  the  sovereignty 
of  that  town  or  province,  he  acquires  it  such  as  it  is,  with  all 
its  limitations  and  modifications.  Accordingly,  care  is  usually 
taken  to  stipulate,  both  in  particular  capitulations  and  in 
treaties  of  peace,  that  the  towns  and  countries  ceded  shall 
retain  all  their  liberties^  privileges^  and  immunities.  And 
why  should  they  be  deprived  of  them  by  the  conqueror,  on 
account  of  his  quarrel  with  theii*  sovereign  ?  Nevertheless, 
if  the  inhabitants  have  been  personally  guilty  of  any  crime 
against  him,  he  may,  by  way  of  punishment,  deprive  them  of 
their  rights  and  privileges.  This  he  may  also  do  if  the 
inhabitants  have  taken  up  arms  against  him,  and  have  thus 
directly  become  his  enemies.  In  that  case,  he  owes  them  no 
more  than  what  is  due  from  a  humane  and  equitable  conqueror 
to  his  vanquished  foes.  Should  he  purely  and  simply  incor- 
porate them  with  his  former  states,  they  will  have  no  cause  of 
complaint. 

Hitherto  I  evidently  speak  of  a  city  or  a  country  which  is  not 
simply  an  integrant  part  of  a  nation,  or  which  does  not  fully 
belong  to  a  sovereign,  but  over  which  that  nation  or  that 
sovereign  has  certain  rights.  If  the  conquered  town  or  pro- 
vince fully  and  perfectly  constituted  a  part  of  the  domain  of 
a  nation  or  sovereign,  it  passes  on  the  same  footing  into  the 
power  of  the  conqueror.  Thenceforward  united  with  the  new 
state  to  which  it  belongs, — if  it  be  a  loser  by  the  change, 
that  is  a  misfortune  which  it  must  wholly  impute  to  the  chance 
of  war.  Thus,  if  a  town  which  made  part  of  a  republic  or  a  [  888  ] 
limited  monarchy,  and  enjoyed  a  right  of  sending  deputies  to 

»«.i«B  w^  ^i^— ^^—^^■^^^^—i ^^^M^— ^^—    ■  i—^^^  I  I  ■■■  ,11.  I  ■  M—    —     ■     ■      — ^^    jj   a<   I     ■  Bill  I         ■  ^^^^^^^— ^^•^•^.^^■^^^^^^^i^i^^^™^^^^^^^ 

*  By  the  treaty  of  Schwedt,  October  6    ns. 
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II03K  HI.  the  supreme  council  or  the  general  assembly  of  the  states,  be 
«HAP.  XIII.  justly  conquered  by  an  absolute  monarch,  she  must  never  more 
think  of  such  privileges :  they  are  what  the  constitution  of  the 
new  stato  to  which  she  is  annexed  does  not  permit. 
§200.  Lands      In  the  conquests  of  ancient  times,  even  individuals  lost  their 
of  private     lands.     Nor  is  it  matter  of  surprise  that  in  the  first  ages  of 
peraona.       Home  such  a  custom  should  have  prevailed.    The  wars  of  that 
era  were  carried  on  between  popular  republics  and  comma- 
nities.     The  state  possessed  very  little,  and  the  quarrel  was 
in  reality  the  common  cause  of  all  the  citizens.     But  at  pre- 
sent war  is  less  dreadful  in  its  consequences  to  the  subject : 
matters  are  conducted  with  more  humanity  i  one  sovereign 
makes  war  against  another  sovereign,  and  not  against  the 
unarmed  citizens.     The '  conqueror  seizes  on  the  possessions 
of  the  state,  the  public  property,  while  private  individuals  are 
permitted  to  retain  theirs.     They  suffer  but  indirectly  by  the 
war ;  and  the  conquest  only  subjects  them  to  a  new  master. 
^201.  Con-     But  if  the  entire  state  be  conquered,  if  the  nation  be  sub- 
queat  of  the  dued,  in  what  manlier  can  the  victor  treat  ity  without  trans- 
moT  "**^  grossing  the  bounds  of  justice  ?     What  are  his  rights  over  the 
conquered  country  ?     Some  have  dared  to  advance  this  mon- 
strous principle,  that  the  conqueror  is  absolute  master  of  his 
conquest, — that  he  may  dispose  of  it  as  his  property, — ^that 
he  may  treat  it  as  he  pleases,  according  to  the  common  expres- 
sion of  treating  a  state  as  a  conquered  country ;  and  hence 
they  derive  one  of  the  sources  of  despotic  government.     Bat, 
disregarding  such  writers,  who  reduce  men  to  the  state  of 
transferable  goods  or  beasts  of  burthen, — who  deliver  them 
up  as  the  property  or  patrimony  of  another  man, — ^let  us 
argue  on  principles  countenanced  by  reason  and  conformable 
to  humanity. 

The  whole  right  of  the  conqueror  is  derived  from  justifiable 
^ '  self-defence  (§§  3,  26,  28),  which  comprehends  the  support 
and  prosecution  of  his  rights.  When,  therefore,  he  has  totally 
subdued  a  hostile  nation,  he  undoubtedly  may,  in  the  first 
place,  do  himself  justice  respecting  the  object  which  had  given 
rise  to  the  war,  and  indemnify  himself  for  the  expenses  and 
damages  he  has  sustained  by  it:  he  may,  according  to  the 
exigency  of  the  case,  subject  the  nation  to  punishment,  by 
way  of  example :  he  may  even,  if  prudence  so  require,  render 

(170)  M^en  a  countiy  has  been  Trials,  p.  322 ;  and  Cowpur,  205 ;  anU 
conquered  by  the  British,  or  any  other  Fabrigas  v.  Motlyn.  Cowp.  Rep.  165. 
arms,  and  having  become  a  dominion  But  statutes  previously  pansed  do  not 
of  the  king  in  right  of  his  crown,  the  in  general  extend  to  a  conquered  ooun- 
conquered  inhabitants,  once  received  try ;  sec  2  Merivale's  Rep.  156 ;  i  Mo- 
by the  conqueror,  become  his  suhjecU,  dcm  Rep.  222 ;  1  Chitty's  Coni.  L. 
and  are  universally  to  be  regarded  in  639,  640;  1  Bla.  Com.  102—^.  Ai 
that  light,  and  not  as  enemies  or  aliens,  to  the  application  of  the  laws  of  Eng* 
Elphirutone  v.  Bedreechund,  Knapp'a  land  to  her  foreign  pooseasions,  see 
Rep.  33S;  Campbell  v.  Hall,  23  State  Gardiner  v.  Felly  1  Jac  Sl  Walk.  87; 

and  Id.  30,  n.  (a).— C. 
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I  Aer  incapable  of  doing  mischief  with  the  same  ease  in  future,   book  tti. 

'  But,  for  the  attainment  of  these  different  objects,  he  is  to  c"ap.  xm. 
prefer  the  gentlest  methods, — still  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
doing  of  harm  to  an  enemy  is  no  further  authorized  by  the 
law  of  nature,  than  in  the  precise  degree  which  is  necessary 
for  justifiable  self-defence,  and  reasonable  security  for  the 
^v<  time  to  come.  Some  princes  have  contented  themselves  with 
imposing  a  tribute  on  the  conqdered  nation, — others,  with 
depriving  her  of  some  of  her  rights,  taking  from  her  a  pro- 
vince, or  erecting  fortresses  to  keep  her  in  awe :  others,  again, 
confining  their  quarrel  to  the  sovereign  alone,  have  left  the  [  889  ] 
nation  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights^ — only  setting 

,   over  her  a  new  sovereign  of  their  own  appointment. 

But  if  the  conqueror  thinks  propef  to  retain  the  sovereignty 
of  the  conquered  state,  and  has  a  right  to  retain  it,  the  same 
principles  must  also  determine  the  manner  in  which  he  is  to 
treat  that  state.  If  it  is  against  the  sovereign  alone  that  he 
has  just  cause  of  complaint,  reason  plainly  evinces  that  he 
acquires  no  other  rights  by  his  conquest  than  such  as  belonged 
to  the  sovereign  whom  he  has  dispossessed :   and,  on  the  sub- 

r  mission  of  the  people,  he  is  bound  to  govern  them  according 

'  to  the  laws  of  the  state.     If  the  people  do  not  voluntarily 
submit,  the  state  of  war  still  subsists. 

A  conqueror  who  has  taken  up  arms,  not  only  against  the 
sovereign,  tw«  against  the  nation  herself,  and  whose  intention 
it  was  to  subdue  a  fierce  and  savage  people,  and  once  for  all 
to  reduce  an  obstinate  enemy, — such  a  conqueror  may  with 
justice  lay  burthens  on  the  conquered  nation,  both  as  a  com- 
ensation  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  as  a  punishment. 
He  may,  according  to  the  degree  of  indocility  apparent  in  their 
disposition,  govern  them  with  a  tighter  rein,  so  as  to  curb  and 
subdue  their  impetuous  spirit :  he  may  even,  if  necessary, 
keep  them  for  some  time  in  a  kind  of  slavery.  But  this 
forced  condition  ought  to  cease  from  the  moment  the  danger 
is  over, — the  moment  the  conquered  people  are  become  citi- 
zens :  for  then  the  right  of  conquest  is  at  a^n  end,  so  far  as 
elates  to  the  pursuit  of  those  rigorous  measures,  since  the 
conqueror  no  longer  finds  it  necessary  to  use  extraordinary 
precautions  for  his  own  defence  and  safety.  Then  at  length 
every  thing  is  to  be  rendered  conformable  to  the  rules  of  a 
wise  government  and  the  duties  of  a  good  prince. 

When  a  sovereign,  arrogating  to  himself  the  absolute  dis- 
posal of  a  people  whom  he  has  conquered,  attempts  to,  reduce 
chem  to  slavery,  he  perpetuates  the  state  of  warfare  between 
that  nation  and  himself.  The  Scythians  said  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  "  There  is  never  any  friendship  between  the  master 
nd  slave :  in  the  midst  of  peace  the  rights  of  war  still  subsist."'*' 

*  Inter  dominam  et  aervum  nulla  amtcitia  est ;  etiam  in  pace,  belli  tamen 
^ura  servantur^— ^  Curt.  lib.  vii.  cap.  viiL 
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BOOK  in.  Should  it  be  said,  that  in  such  a  case  there  may  be  peace,  and 
CHAP,  xiu  a  kind  of  compact  by  which  the  conqueror  consents  to  spare 
the  lives  of  the  vanquished,  on  condition  that  they  acknow- 
ledge themselves  his  slaves, — he  who  makes  such  an  assertion 
is  ignorant  that  war  gives  no  right  to  take  away  the  life  of 
an  enemy  who  has  laid  down  his  arms  and  submitted  (§  140). 
But  let  us  not  dispute  the  point :  let  the  man  who  holds  such 
principles  of  jurisprudence,  keep  them  for  his  own  use  and 
benefit :  he  well  deserves  to  be  subject  to  such  a  law.  But 
men  of  spirit,  to  whom  life  is  nothing,  less  than  nothing,  unless 
sweetened  with  liberty,  will  always  conceive  themselves  at  war 

[  390  ]  with  that  oppressor,  though  actual  hostilities  are  suspended 
on  their  part  through  w^ant  of  ability.  We  may,  therefore, 
safely  venture  to  add,  that  if  the  conquered  country  is  to  be 

•  really  subject  to  the  conqueror  as  to  its  lawful  sovereign,  he 

must  rule  it  according  to  the  ends  for  which  civil  government 
has  been  established.  It  is  generally  the  prince  alone  who 
occasions  the  war,  and  consequently  the  conquest.  Surely  it 
is  enough  that  an  innocent  people  suffer  the  calamities  of  war: 
must  even  peace  itself  become  fatal  to  them  ?  A  generous 
conqueror  will  study  to  relieve  his  new  subjects,  and  mitigate 
their  condition :  he  will  think  it  his  indispensable  duty.  '*  Con- 
quest (says  an  excellent  man)  ever  leaves  behind  it  an  im- 
mense debt,  the  discharge  of  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
acquit  the- conqueror  in  the  eye  of  humanity.*'* 

It  fortunately  happens,  that,  in  this  particular  as  in  every 
thing  else,  sound  policy  and  humanity  are  in  perfect  accord. 
What  fidelity,  what  assistance,  can  you  expect  from  an  op- 
pressed people  ?  Do  you  wish  that  your  conquest  may  prove 
a  real  addition  to  your  strength,  and  be  well  affected  to  you? — 
treat  it  as  a  father,  as  a  true  sovereign.  I  am  charmed  with 
the  generous  answer  recorded  of  an  ambassador  from  Priver- 
num.  Being  introduced  to  the  Roman  senate,  he  was  asked 
by  the  consul — "  If  we  show  you  clemency,  what  dependence 
can  we  have  on  the  peace  you  are  come  to  sue  for  ?"  "  If 
(replied  the  ambassador)  you  grant  it  on  reasonable  condi- 
tions, it  will  be  safe  and  permanent :  otherwise,  it  will  not  last 
long."  Some  took  offence  at  the  boldness  of  this  speech  ;  but 
the  more  sensible  part  of  the  senate  approved  of  the  Priver- 
nian*s  answer,  deeming  it  the  proper  language  of  a  man  &wi 
a  freeman.  ^^  Can  it  be  imagined  (said  those  wise  senators) 
that  any  nation,  or  even  any  individual,  will  longer  continue 
in  an  irksome  and  disagreeable  condition,  than  while  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  it  ?  If  those  to  whom  you  give  peace 
receive  it  voluntarily,  it  may  be  relied  on:  what  fidelity  can  you 
expect. from  those  whom  you  wish  to  reduce  to  slavery?"! 


*  Montesquieu,    in    his    Spirit    of  remittinius  vobis,  qualena  nos  paoeiu 

Laws.  robiscum  habituroe  speremus !     8i  bo* 

j*  Quid,  si  pcenam   (inquit  consul)  nam  dederitis,  inquit,  et  fidam  et  [le^ 
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^  JThe  most  secure  dominion,"  said  Camillus,  ^^is  that  which   bookui. 
18  acceptable  to  those  over  whom  it  is  exercised.*'*  chap,  xm 

Such  are  the  rights  which  the  law  of  nature  gives  to  the 
conqueror,  and  the  duties  which  it  imposes  On  him.  The 
manner  of  exerting  the  one,  and  fulfilling  the,  other,  varies 
according  to  circumstances.  In  general,  he  ought  to  consult 
the  true  interests  of  his  own  state,  and  by  sound  policy  to  [  391  ] 
reconcile  them,  as  far  as  possible,  with  those  of  the  conquered 
country.  He  may,  in  imitation  of  the  kings  of  France,  unite 
and  incorporate  it  with  his  own  dominions.  Such  was  the 
practice  of  the  Romans :  but  they  did  this  in  different  modes 
according  to  cases  and  conjunctures.  At  a  time  when  Rome 
stood  in  need  of  an  increase  of  population,  she  destroyed  the 
town  of  Alba,  which  she  feared  to  have  as  a  rival :  but  she 
received  all  its  inhabitants  within  her  walls,  and  thereby 
gained  so  many  new  citizens.  In  after  times  the  conquered 
cities  were  left  standing,  and  the  freedom  of  Rome  was  given 
to  the  vanquished  inhabitants.  Victory  could  not  have  proved 
so  advantageous  to  those  people  as  their  defeat. 

The  conqueror  may  likewise  simply  put  himself  in  the  place 
of  the  sovereign  whom  he  has  dispossessed.  Thus  the  Tartars 
have  acted  in  China :  the  empire  was  suffered  to  subsist  in  its 
former  condition,  except  that  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  a 
new  race  of  sovereigns.  * 

Lastly,  the  conqueror  may  rule  his  conquest  as  a  separate 
state,  and  permit  it  to  retain  its  own  form  of  government. 
But  this  method  is  dangerous :  it  produces  no  real  union  of 
strength ;  it  weakens  the  conquered  country,  without  making 
any  considerable  addition  to  the  power  of  the  victorious  state. 

It  is  asked,  to  whom  the  conquest  belongs, — to  the  prince  §  202.  To 
who  has  made  it,  or  to  the  state  ?     This  question  ought  never  whom  th« 
to  have  been  heard  of.     Can  the  prince,  in  his  character  of  j^"^"^^*  \T 
sovereign,  act  for  any  other  end  than  the  good  of  the  state  ? 
Whose  are  the  forces  which  he  employs  in  his  wars  ?     Even 
if  he  made  the  conquest  at  his  own  expense,  out  of  his  own 
revenue   or   his   private   and   patrimonial   estates,    does   he 
not  make  use  of  the  personal  exertions  of  his  subjects  in 
achieving  it  ?     Does  he  not  shed  their  blood  in  the  contest  ? 
But,  supposing  even  that  he  were  to  fimploy  foreign  or  mer- 
cenary troops,  does  he  not  expose  his  nation  to  the  enemy's 


petuam;  si  malaiB,  hand   diuturnam.  esse  fidam,  ubi  voluntarii  pacati  sint; 

Turn  vero  fMnari,  nee  id  anibigue  Pri-  neque  eo  loco,  ubi  servitutem  esse  vellnt, 

vtrnalem,   quidam,   e2   illit  vocilms   ad  fidem  sperandam  esse. — ^Tit  Liv.  lib. 

rebellandwn    incUari    pacatot    popidos,  viii.  cap.  xxi. 

Pars   melior  senate   ad  meliora   re-         *  Certe  id  firmissimum  longe  impe- 

sponsa  trahere,  et  dicere  viri  et  liberi  rium  est,  quo  obedientes  gaudenu — ^Tit. 

vocem  auditam :  an  credi  ponse  ullum  Liv.  lib.  viii.  cap.  xiii. 

populum,  aut  hominem  denique,  in  e&         (171)  ^nttf  365,  s.  164,  and  note 

conditione  cujus  eum  poeniteat,  diutius  (165). 

quam  necesse  ait,  mtuisuram  1  ibi  pacem 

flOS 


B91  OF  i^OQUISITIONS   BY  WAR,   BTO. 

BOOK  in.  resentment  ?     Does  he  not  involve  her  in  the  war  ?     Aq4 

CHAP.  xiTi.  gijaji  jjg  alone  reap  all  the  advantages  of  it  ?  Is  it  not  for  the 

cause  of  the  state,  and  of  the  nation,  that  he  takes  up  arms? 

The  nattofiy  therefore,  has  a  just  claim  to  all  the  rights  to 

which  such  war  gives  birth. 

If  the  sovereign  embarks  in  a  war,  of  which  his  own  pe^ 
sonal  interests  are  the  sole  ground, — as,  for  instance,  to  assert 
his  right  of  succession  to  a  foreign  sovereignty, — the  question 
then  assumes  a  new  face.     In  this  affair  the  state  is  wholly 
unconcerned :  but  then  the  nation  should  be  at  liberty  either 
to  refuse  engaging  in  it,  or  to  assist  her  prince,  at  her  own 
option.     If  he  is  empowered  to  employ  the  national  force  in 
support  of  his  personal  rights,  he  should,  in  such  case,  make 
no  distinction  between  these  rights  and  those  of  the  state. 
The  French  law,  which  annexes  to  the  erovm  all  acquisitions 
made  by  the  king,  should  be  the  law  of  all  nations.(171) 
$203.  Whe-     It  has  been  observed  (§  196)  that  we  may  be  obliged,  if  not 
thcr  we  are  externally,  yet  in  conscience,  and  by  the  laws  of  equity,  to 
to  set  at  h-  y^g^jQ^g  ^q  ^  third  party  the  booty  we-  have  recovered  out  of 
people         ^^^  hands  of  an  enemy  who  had  taken  it  from  him  in  an  unjiut 
whom  the    War.     The  obligation  is  more  certain  and  more  extensive,  with 
enemy  had  regard  to  a  people  whom  our  enemy  had  unjustly  oppressed. 
unjustly       p^j.  ^  people  thus  spoiled  of  their  liberty,  never  renounce  the 
hope  of  recovering  it.    If  they  have  not  voluntarily  incorpo- 
[  392  ]  rated  themselves  with  the  state  by  which  they  have  been  sub- 
dued,— if  they  have  not  freely  aided  her  in  the  war  against 
us, — we  certainly  ought  so  to  use  our  victory,  as  not  merely 
to  give  them  a  new  master,  but  to  break  their  chains.     To 
deliver  an  oppressed  people  is  a  noble  fruit  of  victory  :  it  is  a 
valuable  advantage  gained,  thus  to  acquire  a  faithful  friend. 
The  canton  of  Schweitz,  having  wrested  the  country  of  Glaris 
from  the  house  of  Austria,  restored  the  inhabitants  to  their 
former  liberties ;  and  Glaris,  admitted  into  the  Helvetic  con- 
federacy, formed  the  sixth  canton.  *(172) 


(171)  Ante^  365,  a.  164,  and  note  tion;  and  thb  is  the  principle  of  jiut 
(165).  war.     8o,  then    ia  no  regu«ar  inter- 

*  Histoire  de  la  Conf(§d^ration  Hel-  national   or  even  municipal  court  to 

v^tique,  par  M.  de  Wattevilie,  liv.  iii.  adjudicate  upon  questions   of  lawful 

under  the  year  1351.  capture  or  prize.    And  in  Great  Britain, 

(172)  As  nations  are  independent  of  no  municipal  court,  whether  of  common 
each  other,  and  acknowledge  no  supe-  lav»  or  equity,  can  take  cognizance  of 
rior  (ante,  in  several  places),  there  is,  any  questions  arising  out  of  hostile  tiis- 
unfortunately,  no  sovereign  power  wre;  nor  can  any  question  respectinf 
among  nations  to  uphold  or  enforce  the  infraction  of  treaties  be  dtrenl^  sgi- 
the  international  law;  no  tribunal  to  tated  before  cowrlt  of  law,  any  mote 
which  the  oppressed  can  appeal,  as  of  than  questions  respecting  booty  sc- 
right,  against  the  oppressor ;  and,  con-  quired  in  a  continental  inland  war. 
sequently,  if  either  nation  refuse  to  In  general,  in  all  states,  this  is  a  jurii* 
give  effect  to  the  established  principles  diction  assumed  only  by  the  tovertig^ 
of  international  law,  the  only  redress  in  whom  the  right  or  power  of  deciaiing 
is  by  resorting  to  arms,  and  enf«»rcing  war  and  peace,  and  modifying  theii 
the  perform  ince  of  the  national  obliga-  *erms,  is  vested,  excepting  in  some  ctie* 
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BOOK  III. 
OBAP.  XIY. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

OP  THE  BIGHT   OF  POSTLIMINIUM.  (173; 

THE  right  of  postliminium  is  that  in  virtue  of  which  per-  §  204.  De- 
sons  and  things  taken  by  the  enemy  are  restored  to  their  finition  of 

.  the  right  oi 

of  paiti<r]lar  fiicto,  where  the  king  has  not  fiagranttt  yet  nondum  ctssanU  ^ 
thought  nt  to  act  with  the  concurrence  belloy  regard  being  had  both  to  the 
of  his  nation  at  large,  instead  of  pro-  time,  the  place,  and  the  person  ;  and, 
ceeding  only  upon  his  prerogative.  In  consequently ^  that  the  municipal  court 
Great  Britain,  the  king  usually,  by  a  had  tin  jurisdiction  to  adjudge  upon 
special  commission,  delegates  his  power  the  subject :  but  that,  if  any  thing 
to  decide  upon  questions  of  capture  and  was  done  amiss, — recourse  could 
prize  to  the  chief  judge  of  the  Ad  mi-  only  be  had  to  the  government  for 
rally  Court,  but  quite  separate  from  his  redress.  We  shall  therefore  re- 
ordinary  jurisdiction,  with  an  appeal  to  commend  it  to  his  majesty  to 
the  Privy  Council ;  and  before  that  tri-  reverse  the  judgment  of  the  8u- 
bunal  alone  can  any  question  of  capture  preme  Court  of  Bombay." — Id.  page 
or  prize  be  discussed;  (EJphinstone  \\  360-1. — Again,  it  has  been  held 
Bedreechundj  Knapp^s  Rep.  Privy  Conn-  that  the  circumstances  that  a  recently 
cil,  316  to  361 ;  Le  Caux  v.  Kt'cn^  conquered  city,  where  a  seizure  of  the 
Dougl.  594 ;  Hill  v.  Reardon^  2  Rua-  property  of  a  native  is  made  by  the 
selPs  Rep.  606  ;)  and  not  in  an  action  at  members  of  a  provisional  government 
law  or  court  of  equity,  excepting  in  the  during  time  of  war,  had  been  some 
case  of  a  trust  Id,  ibitL ;  and  Faith  months  previously  in  the  undisturbed 
V.  Pearson,  Holt's  Cas.  Ni.  Pri.  113.  possession  of  that  government,  and 
Therefore,  where  the  members  o(  the  that  courts  for  the  administration  of 
provisional  government  o(  a  recent-  justice  were  then  sitting  in  it,  under 
ly  conquered  country  seized  the  property  the  authority  of  that  government,  do 
of  a  native  of  it,  who  had  been  refused  not  alter  the  character  of  the  transac- 
the  benefit  of  the  articles  of  capitula-  tion,  so  as  to  make  it  a  subject  of 
tion  of  a  fortress  of  which  he  had  been  cognizance  by  a  municipal  court."— 
the  governor,  but  had  been  permitted  Id.  316. — And  there  is  no  distinction, 
to  reside,  under  military  surveillance,  in  this  respect,  between  the  public 
in  his  own  house  in  the  city  in  which  and  private  property  of  an  absolute 
the  seizure  was  made,  and  which  was  monarch ;  and,  therefore,  money  in 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  the  hands  of  the  banker  of  an  absolute 
scene  of  actual  hostilities ;  it  was  held  monarch,  whose  territory  has  been 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  in  England,  conquered  by  the  British,  may  be 
that  the  seizure  having  been  made  recovered  from  the  banker,  on  an 
flagrante  et  nondum  cessante  bello,  information,  on  behalf  of  the  crown, 
must  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  Jidvocate-General  of  Bombay  v.  Jimer^ 
hostile  seizure,  and  that  a  municipal  chund,  Knapp's  Rep.  329,  note ;  EU 
court  had  no  jurisdiction  on  the  sub-  phinsione  \.  Jiedieechund,  Knapp's  Rep. 
ject  ;     {Elphinstone    y,     Bedreechund,  357. 

Knapp's  Rep.  316   to  361;  and  see         As  the  capture,  in  general,  belongs 

Hill  V.  Rear  don,  2  Sim.  &,  Stu.  431 ;  to  the  sovereign  of  the  state  (although, 

but  which  on  one  point,  respecting  a  by  municipal   regulations,  tne  actual 

trust,  was     afterwards    overruled    in  captors  may  acquire  some  subordinate 

Chancery  ;    Id.  2   Russ.  608  ;)    and  rights),  it  also  follows  that  no  British 

per     Lo.'d     Tenterden — <<  We     think  subject  can  maintain  an  action  against 

the  proper  character  of  the  transaction  the  captor.     Caux  v.  Eden,  2  Dougl. 

was  that  of  a  hostile  seizure,  made,  if  573.  "  In  a  state  resulting  from  a  state 

(173)   See,  in  general,    1  Chitty's   Commercial    Law»  430  to  436;  Id. 
(irlej,  tit    Post  'eninrnm* — C. 
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BOOK  III.   former  state,  on  coining  again  into  the  power  of  the  n&tioii 
CHAP.  XIV.  to  which  they  belonged.  (174) 

S205.Foun-  ^^^  sovereign  is  bound  to  protect  the  persons  and 
dationof  property  of  his  subjects,  and  to  defend  them  against  the 
thtt  right,  enemy.  When,  therefore,  a  subject,  or  any  part  of  his 
property,  has  fallen  into  the  enemy's  possession,  should  anj 
fortunate  event  bring  them  again  into  the  sovereign's  power, 
it  is  undoubtedly  his  duty  to  restore  them  to  their  former 
condition, — to  re-establish  the  persons  in  all  their  rights 
and  obligations,  to  give  back  the  effects  to  the  owners, — 


of  war,  if  property  be  seized  under  an         For  these  reasons,  it  is  usual,  when 
erroneous  supposition  that  it  l)elongs  questions  of  importance  between  two 
to  the  enemy,  it  may  be  liberated  by  sovereigns,  or  their  subjects,  arise,  bj 
the  proper  authorities ;   but  no  action  particular  treaty,  to   constitute  a  tn- 
can  be  maintained  against  the   party  bunal  for  that  special  purpose ;  aod 
who  has  taken  it,  in  a  court  of  law.  municipal  statutes  have   been  passed 
Caux  v.  Eden^  2  Dougl.  573 ;  Elphin-  in  England   in    aid   of  such   treatj. 
stone  V.    Bedieerhundy    Knapp's    Rep.  Thus,  by    additional    articles  of  tb« 
357.     If  an  English  naval  conimander  definitive    treaty    of    peace    between 
seize    any  movable   as    enemies'  pro-  Great  Britain  and  France,  of  the  SOth 
perty,   that   turns   out   clearly   to   be  May  1814,  certain   conventions  wen 
British  property,  he  forfeits  his  prize  made   for  indemnifying   British  sob- 
to  the  Prize   Court  (sometimes  con-  jects  for  the  confiscation  of  their  pnv 
founded  with  the  Court  of  Admiralty),  perty   by     the    French  revolutionai^ 
and  that  court  awards  the  return  of  it  government,  and  certain  cominisskMi 
to  the  party  from  whom  it  was  taken,  ers  were  appointed  between   the  two 
The  Court  of  Admiralty  is  the  proper  countries,  to  examine  and  decide  upon 
tribunal   for  tlie  trial  of  questions   of  such  British  claims ;   and  the  statuia 
prize  or  no  prize,  and  it  exercises  this  59   Geo.  3,  c.  51,  was  passed  nidi 
jurisdiction  as  a  court  of  prize,  under  the   same    object ;    and  such   claimi 
a  commission  from  his  majesty;   and  were   adjudicated   upon  between  the 
if  it   makes  an  unsatisfactory   deter-  two  countries.     It  was  held,  however, 
mination,  an  appeal    lies  to  his  ma-  that  these   conventions   and   treaties, 
jesty  in  council ;  for,  the  king  reserves  and  the  act  for  carrying  the  same  inU) 
the  ultimate  right  to  decide  on  such  efifect,  did  not  exclude  the  jurisdiction 
questions  by  his  own  authority,  and  of  a  court  of  equity  to  examine  sod 
does  not  commit  their  determination  enforce  equities   attaching   upon  the 
to  any  municipal  court  of  justice.  compensation   in   the    hands   of  the 
Booty  taken   under   the   colour    of  person   in   whose    favour   the   award 
military     authority,     falls   under   the  of     the     commissioners     had     been 
same  rule.     If  property  be  taken  by  an  made ;   {HiU  v.   Reardon,   3   Russell'i 
officer  under  the  supposition  that  it  is  Rep.  60J,  overruling  &  C.  in  2  Sim. 
the  property-  of  a  hostile  state,  or  of  &    Stu.   437 ;)    and   it    was   bolden 
individuals,  which  ought   to  be   con-  that,  where  a  person,  in  whose  favour 
fiscated,  no  municipal  court  can  judge  an  adjudication   under  such  convene 
of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  tions   has   been    made   by  the  com* 
seizure :    it  can  be  judged  of  only  by  missioners  or  by  the  Privy   Council, 
an  authority  delegated  by  his  majesty,  is  affected  by  a  trust  or  by  fraud,  • 
and  by   his   majesty,   ultimately,   as-  court    of   equity    has  jurisdiction  to 
sisted  by  the  lords  in  council.     There  enforce  the  trust  or  relieve  against  ths 
are  no  direct  decisions  on  such  qucs-  fraud  (id.  ibid.) ;   and  the  same  prin- 
tions,     because,    as     was    stated    by  ciple  would,    no   doubt,   be   extended 
Lord  Mansfield,  in  Lindo  v.  Rodney^  to  cases  of  capture  or  prize. — C. 
they   are   cases   of   rare    occurrence.         (174)  See  ante^  s.   196,  page  385, 
Etphinstone  v.    Bedreerhund,    Knapp's  note      (1^)»     as    to    movabieM   and 
Rep.   340,    357-8  ;     Caux  v.    Eden,  ships.-'-C, 
Dougl.  592  ;  Lindo  v.  Rodney,  Id.  313. 
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in  A  wordy  to  replace  every  thing  on  the  same  footing  on  book  m. 
"wliich  it  stood  previous  to  the  enemy's  capture.  chap,  xiv 

The  justice  or  injustice  of  the  war  makes  no  diiference  in 
this  case, — not  only  because,  according  to  the  voluntary  law 
of  nations,  the  war,  as  to  its  effects,  is  reputed  just  on  both 
sides,  but  likewise  because  war,  whether  just  or  not,  is  a 
national  concern ;  and,  if  the  subjects  v/ho  fight  or  suffer  in 
the  national  cause,  should,  after  they  have,  either  in  their 
persons  or  their  property,  fallen  into  the  enemy's  power, 
be,  by  some  fortunate  incident,  restored  to  the  hands  of 
their  own  people,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  restored  to  their  former  condition.  It  is  the  same  as  if 
they  had  never  been  taken.  If  the  war  be  just  on  the  part 
of  their  nation,  they  were  unjustly  captured  by  the  enemy ; 
and  thus  nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  restore  them  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  possible.  If  the  war  be  unjust,  they  are 
under  no  greater  obligation  to  suffer  in  atonement  for  its 
injustice  than  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Fortune  brings  down 
the  evil  on  their  heads  when  they  are  taken :  she  delivers 
them  from  it  when  they  escape.  Here,  again,  it  is  the  same 
as  if  they  never  hud  been  captured.  Neither  their  own 
sovereign,  nor  the  enemy,  has  any  particular  right  over  [  893  ] 
them.  The  enemy  has  lost  by  one  accident  what  he  had 
gained  by  another. 

Persons  return,  and  things  are  recovered,  by  the  right  of  §206.  How 
postliminium,  when,  after  having  been  taken  by  the  enemy,  j.*  *^®*  •^" 
they  come  again  into  the  power  of  their  own  nation  (§  204).  ^^ 
This  right,  therefore,  takes  effect  as  soon  as  such  persons 
or  things  captured  by  the  enemy  fall  into  the  hands  of  sol- 
diers belonging  to  oheir  own  nation,  or  are  brought  back  to 
the  army,  the  camp,  the  territories  of  their  sovereign,  or  the 
places  under  his  command. 

Those  who  unite  with  us  to  carry  on  a  war  are  joint  par-  §  207.  Whe- 
ties   with  us :    we  are   engaged  in  a  common  cause ;    our  ther  it  take« 
right   is  one  and   the   same;    and  they  are  considered   as ®|^®^*"?"®'*' 
making  but  one  body  with  us.     Therefore,  when  persons  or  rj^^x  ***" 
things  captured  by  the  enemy  are  retaken  by  our  allies  or 
auxiliaries,  or   in  any  other  manner  fall  into  their  hands, 
this,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  effect  of  the  right,  is  precisely 
the  same  thing   as  if  they  were  come  again  into  our  own 
power ;  since,  in  the  cause  in  which  we  are  jointly  embark- 
ed, our  power  and   that  of  our  allies  is   but   one  and  the 
same.      The   right   of  postliminium   therefore   takes   effect 
among  those  who  carry  on  the  war  in  conjunction  with  us ; 
and  the  persons  and   things  recovered  by  them   from  the 
enemy  are  to  be  restored  to  their  former  condition.  (175) 

(175)  As  to  the  general  rule  in  the  But,  in  general,  the  precise  rule  is 
Absence  of  treaty,  see  Sanla  Cruz^  £bied  by  treaty  between  allies.  Id 
i  Kob.  Rep.  i» ;  unit,  385,  n.  (168).     ihidLr—C, 
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BOOK  m.  Bat,  does  this  right  take  place  in  the  territories  of  our 
OHAP.  XIV.  allies  ?  Here  a  distinction  arises.  If  those  allies  make  a 
common  cause  with  us, — if  they  are  associates  in  the  war, — 
we  are  necessarily  entitled  to  the  right  of  postliminium 
in  their  territories  as  well  as  in  our  own  :  for,  their  state  is 
united  with  ours,  and,  together  with  it,  continues  hut  one 
party  in  the  war  we  carry  on.  But  if,  as  in  our  times  is 
frequently  the  practice,  an  ally  only  gives  us  a  stated  suc- 
cour stipulated  by  treaty,  and  does  not  himself  come  to  m 
rupture  with  our  enemy,  between  whose  state  and  his  own. 
in  their  immediate  relations,  peace  continues  to  be  observea. 
— ^in  this  case,  only  the  auxiliaries  whom  he  sends  to  oui- 
assistance  are  partakers  and  associates  in  the  war ;  and  hi» 
dominions  remain  in  a  state  of  neutrality. 
§208.  Of  no  Now,  the  right  of  postliminium  does  not  take  effect  io 
validity  in    neutral  countries :    for,  when   a  nation   chooses  to  remain 

"ions!  ***"  ^®^^^^  ^°  *  ^^^>  ®^®  ^^  bound  to  consider  it  as  equally  just 
on  both  sides,  so  far  as  relates  to  its  effects, — and,  conse- 
quently, to  look  upon  every  capture  made  by  either  party 
as  a  lawful  acquisition.  To  allow  one  of  the  parties,  in 
prejudice  to  the  other,  to  enjoy  in  her  dominions  the  right 
[  394  ]  of  cliiimiug  things  taken  by  the  latter,  or  the  right  of  post- 
limiuium,  would  be  declaring  in  favour  of  the  former,  and 
departing  from  the  line  of  neutrality. 
§209.  What  Naturally,  every  kind  of  property  might  be  recovered  by 
things  are  ^jj^  right  of  postliminium ;  and  there  is  no  intrinsic  reason 
by^ht™  *  ^^y  movables  should  be  excepted  in  this  case,  provided 
light  (176)  they  can  be  certainly  recognised  and  identified.  Accord- 
ingly, the  ancients,  on  recovering  such  things  from  the 
enemy,  frequently  restored  them  to  their  former  owners.* 
But  the  ditidculty  of  recognising  things  of  this  nature,  and 
the  endless  disputes  which  would  arise  from  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  owners'  claims  to  them,  have  been  deemed  mo- 
tives of  sufficient  weight  for  the  general  establishment  of  a 
contrary  practice.  To  these  considerations  we  may  add^ 
that,  from  the  little  hope  entertained  of  recovering  effects 
taken  by  the  enemy  and  once  carried  to  n  place  of  safety^  a 
reasonable  presumption  arises  that  the  former  owners  have 
relinquished  their  property.  It  is  therefore  with  reason 
that  movables  or  booty  are  excepted  from  the  right  of 
postliminium,  unless  retaken  from  the  enemy  immediately 
after  his  capture  of  them ;  in  which  case,  the  proprietor 
neither  finds  a  difficulty  in  recognising  his  effects,  nor  is 
presumed  to  have  relinquished  them.  And,  as  the  custom 
has  once  been  admitted,  and  is  now  well  established,  there 
would  be  an  injustice  in  violating  it  (Prelim.  §  26).     Among 


(176)  As  to  movaUes   anc  shipa.         *  See  aeveml  iiwtancea  u.  Giitiiii, 
an^  3S4,n—C  book  iiL  ch.  xvi  {  2. 
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the  Romans,  indeed,  slaves  were  not  treated  like  other  book  m. 
movable  property :  they,  by  the  right  of  postliminium,  chap,  xiv. 
were  restored  to  their  masters,  even  when  the  rest  of  the 
booty  was  detained.  The  reason  of  this  is  evident :  for,  as 
it  was  at  all  times  easy  to  recognise  a  slave,  and  ascertain 
to  whom  he  belonged,  the  owner,  still  entertaining  hopes 
of  recovering  him,  was  not  supposed  to  have  relinquished 
his  ritrht. 

Prisoners  of  war,  who  have  given  their  parole, — territories  §  210.  Of 
and  towns  which  have  submitted  to  the  enemy,  and  have ''»*'** ^*/"- 
3Worn  or  promised  allegiance  to  him, — cannot  of  themselves  ^^^^^^^ 
return  to  their  former   condition  by  the  right  of  postlimi- turn  by  the 
nium  :  for,  faith  is  to  be  kept  even  with  enemies  (§174).         rightofpost- 

But  if  the  sovereign  retakes  those   towns,  countries,  or"*"*"^"™* 
prisoners,  who  had  surrendered  to  the  enemy,  he  recovers  ^     ^' 
all  his  former  rights  over  them,  and  is  bound  to  re-establish  §  *^*- ^^^J' 
them  in  their  pristine  condition  (§  205).     In  this  case,  *hey  ^^^^  ^j^^^^ 
enjoy  the  right  of  postliminium  without  any  breach  of  their  retaken, 
word,  any  violation   of  their   plighted   faith.     The   enemy 
loses  by  the  chance  of  war  a  right  which  the  chance  of  war 
had  before  given  him.     But,  concerning  prisoners  of  war,  a 
distinction  is  to  be  made.     If  they  were  entirely  free  on 
their  parole,  the  single  circumstance  of  their  coming  again 
into  the  power  of  their  own  nation  does  not  release  them, 
— since,  even  if  they  had  returned  home,  they  would  still 
have  continued  prisoners.     The  consent  of  the  enemy  who 
had  captured  them,  or  his  total  subjugation,  can  alone  dis- 
charge them.     But,  if  they  have  only  promised  not  to  effect 
their  escape, — a  promise   which  prisoners  frequently  make  f  3^6  ] 
in  order  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  of  a  jail, — the  only 
obligation  incumbent  on  them   is,    that   they  shall  not,  of 
themselves,  quit  the  enemy's  country,  or  the  place  assigned 
for   their   residence.       And   if  the   troops   of  their   party 
should  gain  possession  of  the  place  where  they  reside,  the 
consequence  is,  that,  by  the  right  of  war,  they  recover  their 
liberty,  are  restored  to  their  own  nation,  and  reinstated  in 
their  former  condition.  (178) 

(177)  In  general,  aa  regards  coun-  absolutely  new.    Upon  this  principle 

tries  o    persons  taken  by  a  belligerent  was   decided   an    im])ortant  question 

state,  who  were  not  the'  subjects  of  in  the   c&se   of  Boeiks   Ims\  5  Rob. 

that  state  during  any  preceding  part  Rep.  233 ;  and  on  the  same  principle 

of  the  same  war,  a  dificrent  rule  pre-  it  was  established,  that,  if  a  neutral 

vails  than  that  laid   down  by  Vattel,  have   but  just  set    his   foot  on  the 

sect.  21 1 ;  for,  the  law  of  postliminium  colony  of  an  enemy  for  a  few  hours 

implies    that    the    party   claiming  it  before  its  capture ;  but  if  it  be  proved 

returns     to    his    previous    character,  that  he  went  there  for  the  purpose  of 

And  he  who,  during  the  whole  war,  teltling^    then    his    property    will  be 

has  been  the  subject  of  the  enemy  subject  to'  condemnation,    as  if  he 

alone,  must  be  considered,   when  he  were  a  native  enemy.     And  see  tho 

tialls  into  the  hands  of  the  rival  state,  Diana,  5  Rob.  Rep.  60w-~C. 
not  as  returning  to    a  previous  cha-        (178)  See  note  (177),  ante, 
racter,   but  as  acquiring   a  character 
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BOOK  iir.       "When  a  town,  reduced  by  the  enemy's  arms,  is  retaken  by 
CHAP.  XIV.  those  of  her  own  sovereign,  she  is,  as  we  have  above  seen, 
§  2 12.  M^he- restored  to  her  former  condition,  and  reinstated  in  the  pos- 
ihci  thifi      session  of  all  her  .rights.     It  is  asked  whether  she  thus  re- 
r"^dl  to"      ^^^®**s  s^ch  P*^*  of  her  property  as  had  been  alienated  by 
vncir  pro-     *^®  enemy  while  he  kept  her  in  subjection.     In  the  first  place, 
perty  alien-  we  are  to  make  a  distinction  between  movable  property  not 
Bted  by        recoverable  by  the  right  of  postliminium  (§  202),    and  im- 
the  enemy,  movables.      The  former  belongs  to  the  enemy  who  gets  it 
into  his  hands,  and  he  may  irrecoverably  alienate  it.     As  to 
immovables,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  acquisition  of  a 
town  taken  in  war  is  not  fuUi/  con^mmmated  till  confirmed  by 
a  treaty  ofpeace^  or  by  the  entire  submission  or  dentruction 
of  the  state  to  which  it  belonged  (§  197).     Till  then,  the  sove- 
reign of  that  town  has  hopes  of  retaking  it,  or  of  recovering  it 
by  a  peace.     And  from  the  moment  it  returns  into  his  power, 
he  restores  it  to  all  its  rights  (§  205),  and  consequently  it 
recovers  all  its  possessions,  as  far  as  in  their  nature  they  are 
recoverable.     It  therefore  resumes  its  immovable  possessions 
from  the  hands  of  those  persons  who  have  been  so  prematurely 
forward  to  purchase  them.     In  buying  them  of  ane  who  had 
not  an  absolute  right  to  dispose  of  them,  the  purchasers  made 
a  hazardous  bargain  ;  and  if  they  prove  losers  by  the  transac- 
tion, it  is  a  consequence  to  which  they  deliberately  exposed 
themselves.     But  if  that  town  had  been  ceded  to  the  enemy  by 
a  treaty  of  peace,  or  was  completely  fallen  into  his  power  by 
the  submission  of  the  whole  state,  she  has  no  longer  any 
claim  to  the  right  of  postliminium ;  and  the  alienation  of  any 
of  her  possessions  by  the  conqueror  is  valid  and  irreversible ; 
nor  can  she  lay  claim  to  them,  if,  in'the  sequel,  some  fortunate 
revolution  should  liberate  her  from  the  yoke  of  the  conqueror. 
When  Alexander  made  a  present  to  the  Thessalians  of  the 
sum  due  from  them  to  the  Thebans  (see  §  77),  he  was  so  abso- 
lutely master  of  the  republic  of  Thebes,  that  he  destroyed  the 
city  and  sold  the  inhabitants. 

The  same  decisions  hold  good  with  regard  to  the  immov- 
able property  of  individuals,  prisoners  or  not,  which  has  been 
alienated  by  the  enemy  while  he  was  master  of  the  country. 
Grotius  proposes  the  question  with  respect  to  immovable  pro- 
perty possessed  in  a  neutral  country  by.  a  prisoner  of  war.* 
[  396  ]  But,  according  to  the  principles  we  have  laid  down,  this 
question  is  groundless :  for,  the  sovereign  who  makes  a  pri- 
soner in  war,  has  no  other  right  over  him  than  that  of  detain- 
ing his  person  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  or  until  he  be 
ransomed  (§§  148,  &e.) ;  but  he  acquires  no  right  to  the  pri- 
soner's property,  unless  he  can  seize  on  it.  It  is  impossible  to 
produce  any  natural  reason  why  the  captor  should  have  a  right 


*  Lib.  iu.  cap.  ix.  §  iri 
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to  dispose  of  his  prisoner's  property,  unless  the  prisoner  has  book  hi. 
it  about  him.  chap,  xir. 

When  a  nation,  a  people,  a  state,  has  been  entirely  sub-  ^  313. wh». 
dued,  it  is  asked  whether  a  revolution  can  entitle  thera  to  the  ther  a  na- 
right  of  postliminium.      In  order  justly  to  answer  this  ques- tion  that  haj 
tion,  there  must   again  be  a  distinction  of  cases.     If  that  ^®"  ®"" 
conquered  state  has  not  yet  acquiesced  in  her  new  subjection,  ju^canen. 
has  not  voluntarily  submitted,  and  has  only  ceased  to  resist  joy  the  righi 
from  inability, — if  her  victor  has  not  laid  aside  the  sword  of  of  po«tliiiii- 
conquest  and  taken  up  the  sceptre  of  peace  and  equity, —  ""*™* 
such  a  people  are  not  really  subdued  :  they  are  only  defeated 
and  oppressed ;  and,  on  being  delivered  by  the  arms  of  an 
ally,  they  doubtless  return  to  their  former  situation  (§  207). 
Their  ally  cannot  become  their  conqueror ;  he  is  their  deli- 
verer ;  and  all  the  obligation  of  the  party  delivered  is  to  re- 
ward him.     If  the  subsequent  conqueror,  not  being  an  ally 
to  the  state  of  which  we  speak,  intends  to  keep  it  under  his 
own  jurisdiction  as  the  reward  of  his  victory,  he  puts  him- 
self in  the  place  of  the  former  conqueror,  and  becomes  the 
enemy  of  the  state  which  the  other  had   oppressed:    that 
state  may  lawfully  resist  him,  and  avail  herself  of  a  favour- 
able opportunity  to  recover  her  liberty.      If  she  had  been 
unjustly  oppressed,  he  who  rescues  her  from  the  yoke  of  the 
oppressor  ought  generously  to  reinstate  her  in  the  possession 
of  all  her  rights  (§  203). 

The  question  changes  with  regard  to  a  state  which  has 
voluntarily  submitted  to  the  conqueror.  If  the  people,  no 
longer  treated  a^  enemies,  but  as  actual  subjects,  have  sub- 
mitted to  a  lawful  government,  they  are  thenceforward  de- 
pendent on  a  new  sovereign ;  or,  being  incorporated  with 
the  victorious  nation,  they  become  a  part  of  it,  and  share  its 
fate.  Their  former  state  is  absolutely  destroyed;  all  its 
relations,  all  its  alliances  are  extinguished  (Book  II.  §  203). 
Whoever,  then,  the  new  conqueror  may  be,  that  afterwards 
subdues  the  state  to  which  these  people  are  united,  they 
share  the  destiny  of  that  state,  as  a  part  shares  the  faie  of 
the  whole.  This  has  been  the  practice  of  nations  in  all  ages, 
— I  say,  even  of  just  and  equitable  nations,^-especially  with 
regard  to  an  ancient  conquest.  The  most  moderate  conqueror 
confines  his  generosity  in  this  particular  to  the  restoration 
of  the  liberties  of  a  people  who  have  been  but  recently  sub- 
dued, and  whom  he  does  not  consider  as  perfectly  incorporated, 
or  well  cemented  by  inclinatioh,  with  the  state  which  he  has 
conquered. 

If  the  people  in  question  shake  off  the  yoke  and  recover 
their  liberty  by  their  own  exertions,  they  regain  all  their 
rights  ;  they  return  to  their  former  situation ;  and  foreign 
nations  have  no  right  to  determine  whether  they  have  shaken 
off  the  yoke  of  lawful  authority,  or  burst  the  chains  of  slavery. 
Thtt^.  the  kingdom  of  Portugal, — which  had  been  seized  on 
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BOOK  III.  by  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  under  pretence  of  an  hereditary 

OHAP.  xiY.  right,  but  in  reality  by  force  and  the  terror  of  his  arms,— 

re-established  the  independency  of  her  crown,  and  recovered 

her  former  rights,  when  she  drove  out  the  Spaniards,  and 

placed  the  duke  of  ^raganza  on  the  throne. 

§214.  Right     Provinces,  towns,  and  lands,  which  the  enemj  restores  hj 

of  postlimi-  ^jjg  treaty  of  peace,  are  certainly  entitled  to  the  right  of  post- 

Dium  tor        7***  f        ly  ••ii  1 

what  iB  re-   "^2^*^^  '  for,  the  sovereign,  m  whatever  naanner  he  reco- 

atored  at  the  vers  them,  is  bound  to  restore  them  to  their  former  condition, 

peace,         as   soon   as  he  regains  possession   of  them  (§  205).      The 

enemy,  in  giving  back  a  town  at  the  peace,  renounces  the 

nght  he  had  acquired  by  arms.     It  is  just  the  same  as  if  he 

had  never  taken  it ;  and  the  transaction  furnishes  no  reason 

which  can  justify  the  sovereign  in  refusing  to  reinstate  such 

town  in  the  possession  of  all  her  rights,  and  restore  her  to 

her  former  condition. 

§  216.  and        But  whatever  is  ceded  to  the  enemy  by  a  treaty  of  peace, 

^od^dto^th  '®  truly  and  completely  alienated.      It  has  no  longer  any 

enemy.        claim  to  the  right  of  postliminium,  unless  the  treaty  of  peace 

be  broken  and  cancelled. 
§  216.  The       And  as  things  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  peace  re- 
Umi  i         ni«^i»  in  the  condition  in  which  they  happen  to  be  at  the 
does  not  ex-  ^^^^  when  the  treaty  is  concluded,  and  are,  on  both  sides, 
ist  after  a     tacitly  ceded  to  the  present  possessor,  it  may  be  said,  in  ge- 
peace.         neral,  that  the  right  of  postliminium  no  longer  exists  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace.     That  right  entirely  relates  to 
the  states  of  war. 
§  217.  Why     Nevertheless,  and  for  this  very  reason,  there  is  an  ezoep- 
alwaj^in    ^jJqj^  ^q  |jg  made  here  in  favour  of  prisoners  of  war.     Their 
^^jg  '  ^"' sovereign  is  bound  to  release  them  at  the  peace  (§  164).     But, 
if  he  cannot  accomplish  this, — if  the  fate  of  war  compels  him 
to  accept  of  hard  and  unjust  conditions, — the  enemy,  who 
ought  to  set  the  prisoners  at  liberty  when  the  war  is  termi- 
nated, and  he  has  no  longer  any  thing  to  fear  from  them 
(§§  150,  153),  continues  the  state  of  war  with  respect    to 
them,  if  he  still  detains  them  in  captivity,  and  especially  if 
he  reduces  them  to  slavery  (§  152).     They  have  therefore  a 
right  to  effect  their  escape  from  him,  if  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  to  return  to  their  own  country,  equally  as  in  war 
time;   since,  with  regard  to  them,  the  war  still  continues. 
And  in  that  case,  the  sovereign,  from  his  obligation  to  pro- 
tect  them,  is  bound  to  restore  them  to  their  former  condi- 
tion (§  205). 
^218.  They      Further,  those  prisoners  who  are,  without  any  lawful  rea- 
arcireeeyengQi)^  detained  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  become  imme- 
intoTneu^* diately  free,  when,  once  escaped  from  captivity,  they  have 
tral  country,  oven  reached  a  neutral  country  :  for,  enemies  are  not  to  be 
pursued  and  seized  on  neutral  ground  (§  132) ;  and  whoever 
detains  an  innocent  prisoner  after  the  peace,  continues  to 
be  his  enemy.     This  rule  should  and  actually  does  obtain 
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among  nation^  who  do  not  admit  and  authorize  the  practice   book  ui. 
of  enslaving  prisoners  of  war.  qwap.  xiv. 

It  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  premises,  that  prisoners  {  219.  How 
are  to  be  considered  as  citizens  who  may  one  day  return  to  ^*  ^«^** 
their  country:  and,  when  they  do  return,  it  is  the  duty  of  ^^g**^}^^ 
the  sovereign  to  re-establish  them  in  their  former  condition,  gonen  sub. 
Hence  it  clearly  follows,  that   the   riglits  of  every  one  of  sut 
those  prisoners,  together  with  his  obligations  (or  the  rights 
of  others   over  him),  still  subsist  undiminished,— only  the  [  898  ] 
exertion  of  them  is,  for  the  most  part,  suspended  during  the 
time  of  his  captivity. 

The  prisoner  of  war  therefore  retains  a  right  to  dispose  of  i  220.   Tw- 
his  property,  particularly  in  case  of  death :  and,  as  there  is  *^*°'  ^' * 
nothing  in  the  state  of  captivity  which  can  in  this  latter  re-  J^„]*'**'  ** 
spect  deprive  him  of  the  exercise  of  his  right,  the  testament 
of  a  prisoner  of  war  ought  to  be  valid  in  his  own  country, 
unless  rendered  void  by  some  inherent  defect. 

With  nations  which  have  established  the  indissolubility  of  {  221.  Mar- 
the  marriage  ties,  or  have  ordained  that  they  should  continue  '^®* 
for  life  unless  dissolved  by  the  judgment  of  a  court,  those 
ties  still  subsist,  notwithstanding  the  captivity  of  one  of  the 
parties,  who,  on  his  return  home,  is,  by  postliminium,  again 
entitled  to  all  his  matrimonial  rights.     ^ 

We  do  not  here  enter  into  a  detail  of  what  the  civil  laws  of  {  222.   Rs- 
particular  nations  have  ordained  with  respect  to  the  right  of  ««**^«^8 
postliminium :  we  content  ourselves  with  observing  that  such  ™^i^* 
local  regulations  are  obligatory  on  the  subjects  of  the  state  lanm,  esta* 
alone,  and  do  not  affect  foreigners..    Neither  do  we  here  ex-bUahedby 
amine  what  has  been  settled  on  that  head  by  treaties  :  those  *^^  ®' 
particular  compacts  establish  merely  a  conventional  right,"      "' 
which  relates  only  to  the  contracting  parties.     Customs  con- 
firmed by  long  and  constant  use  are  obligatory  on  those  na- 
tions who  have  given  a  tacit  consent  to  them ;  and  they  are 
to  be  respected,  when  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature :  but 
those  which  involve  an  infringement  of  that  sacred  law  are 
faulty  and  invalid ;  and,  instead  of  conforming  to  such  customs, 
every  nation  is  bound  to  use  her  endeavours  to  effect  their 
abolition.     Among  the  Romans  the   right  of  postliminium 
was  in  force,  even  in  times  of  profound  peace,  with  respect  to 
nations  with  which  Rome  had  neither  connections  of  friend- 
ship, rights  of  hospitality,  nor  alliance.*     This  was  because 
those  nations  were,  as  we  have  already  observed,  considered     • 
in  some  measure  as  enemies.     The  prevalence  of  milder  man- 
ners has  almost  everywhere  abolished  that  remnant  of  bar- 
barism. 


*  Digest  Ub.  xlix.  d«  C^pt  et  Postlim.  leg.  y.  }  IL 
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CHAP.  XV. 

OF  THE   RIGHT  OF  PRIVAT8E   PERSONS   IN  ^AR. 

J  223.  Sub-     THE  right  of  making  war,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  first 
jecta  cannot  chapter  of  this  book,  solely  belongs  to  the  sovereign  power, 
eommit  boa-  ^hich  ^Qt  only  decides  whether  it  be  proper  to  undertake  the 
!muh'eTo^  war,  and  to  declare  it,  but  likewise  directs  all  its  operations, 
vereigQ's      as  circumstances  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  safety  of 
order.         the  State.     Subjects,  therefore,  cannot  of  themselves  take 
any  steps  in  this  affair ;  nor  are  they  allowed  to  commit  any 
act  of  hostility  without  orders  from  their  sovereign.     Be  it 
understood,  however,  that,  under  the  head  of  ^'hostilities," 
we  do  not  here  mean  to  include  self-defence.     A  subject  may 
repel  the  violence  of  a  fellow-citizen  when  the  magistrate's 
assistance  is  not  at  hand ;  and  with  much  greater  reason  may 
he  defend  himself  against  the  unexpected  attacks  of  foreigners. 
i  224.  Thiit      The  sovereign's  order,  which  commands  acts  of  hostility, 
ordor  may    and  gives  a  right  to  commit  them,  is  either  general  or  parti- 
be  genena    ^j^lar.     The  declaration  of  war,  which  enjoins  the  subjects  at 
M^par  cu-    jg^^g^  ^^  attack  the  enemy's  subjects,  implies  a  general  order. 
The  generals,  officers,  soldiers,  privateers-men,  and  partisans, 
being  all  pommissioned  by  the  sovereign,  make  war  by  virtue 
of  a  particular  order. 
1 225.  But,  though  an  order  from  the  sovereign  be  necessary  to 

Source  of     authorize  the  sulrjects  to  make  war,  that  necessity  wholly  re> 
the  necei-    gults  from  the  laws  essential  to  every  political  society,  and 
eity  of  raob  ^^^  f^^^^  ^j^y.  obligation  relative  to  the  enemy.     For,  when 
one  nation  takes  up  arms  against  another,  she  from  that  mo- 
ment declares  herself  an  enemy  to  all  the  individuals  of  the 
latter,  and  authorizes  them  to  treat  her  as  such.    What  right 
could  she  have  in  that  case  to  complain  of  any  acts  of  hos- 
tility committed  against  her  by  private  persons  without  orders 
from  their  superiors  ?     The  rule,  therefore,  of  which  we  here 
speak,  relates  rather  to  public  law  in  general,  than  to  the  law 
of  nations  properly  so  called,  or  to  the  principles  of  the  re- 
ciprocal obligations  of  nations. 
J  225.  Why      ^^  ^®  confinc  our  views  to  the  law  of  nations,  considered  in 
the  law  of    itsclf, — when  once  ^  two  nations  are  engaged  in  war,  all  the 
nations  «    subjects  of  the  ouc  may  commit  hostilities  against  those  of 
"^**"1"*3?  the  other,  and  do  them  all  the  mischief  authorized  by  the 

adopted  thu  «  -n  \^      1 3  1  v 

^^  state  of  war.     i>ut,  should  two  nations  thus  encounter  each 

other  with  the  collective  weight  of  their  whole  force,  the  war 
would  become  much  more  bloody  and  destructive,  and  could 
hardly  be  terminated  otherwise  than  by  the  utter  extinction 
of  one  of  th)  parties.  The  examples  of  ancient  wars  abun- 
dantly prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion  to  any  man  who  will 
for  a  moment  recall  to  mind  the  first  wars  waged  by  Borne 
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against  the  pfpular  republics  by  which  she  was  surrounded,  book  m. 
It  is  therefore  with  good  reason  that  the  contrary  practice 
hskS  grown  into  a  custom  with  the  nations  of  Europe, — at  least 
with  those  that  keep  up  regular  standing  armies  or  bodies  of 
militia.  The  troops  alone  carry  on  the  war,  while  the  rest 
of  the  nation  remain  in  peace.  And  the  necessity  of  a  special 
order  to  act  is  so  thoroughly  established,  that,  even  after  a 
declaration  of  war  between  two  nations,  if  the  peasants  of 
themselves  commit  any  hostilities,  the  enemy  shows  them  no 
mercy,  but  hangs  them  up  as  he  would  so  many  robbers  or 
banditti.  The  crews  of  private  ships  of  war  stand  in  the  same 
predicament :  a  commission  from  their  sovereign  or  admiral 
can  alone,  in  case  they  are  captured,  insure  them  such  treat- 
ment as  is  given  to  prisoners  taken  in  regular  warfare. 

In  declarations  of  war,  however,  the  ancient  form  is  still  i  227.   Prt- 
retained,  by  which  the  subjects  in  general  are  ordered,  not  f"«  ™«^- 
only  to  break  off  all  intercourse  with  the  enemy,  (179)  but  ^^^^*^* 
also  to  (xttack  him.    Custom  interprets  this  general  order.    It 
authorizes,  indeed,  and  even  obliges  every  subject,  of  what- 
ever rank,  to  secute  the  persons  and  things  belonging  to  the 
enemy,  when  they  fall  into  his  hands  (179);  but  it  does  not 
Invite  the  subjects  to  undertake  any  offensive  expedition  with- 
out a  commission  or  particular  order. 

There  are  occasions,  however,  when  the  subjects  may  reason-  {  228.  whai 
ably  suppose  the  sovereign's  will,  and  act  in  consequence  of  private  per- 
his  tacit  command.    Thus,  although  the  operations  of  war  are  J^^^JJ^e 
by  custom  generally  confined  to  the  troops,  if  the  inhabitants  presuming 
of  a  strong  place,  taken  by  the  enemy,  have  not  promised  or  on  the  boyo- 
sworn  submission  to  him,  and  should  find  a  favourable  oppor-  reiga'B  wiiL 
tunity  of  surprising  the  garrison,  and  recovering  the  place  for 
their  sovereign,  they  may  confidently  presume  that  the  prince* 
will  approve  of  this  spirited  enterprise.     And  where  is  the 
man  that  shall  dare  to  censure  it  ?     It  is  true,  indeed,  that, 
if  the  townsmen  miscarry  in  the  attempt,  they  will  experience 
very  severe  treatment  from  the  enemy.     But  this  does  not 
prove  the  enterprise  to  be  unjust,  or  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
war.  The  enemy  makes  use  of  his  right,  of  the  right  of  arms, 
which  authorizes  him  to  call  in  the  aid  of  terror  to  a  certain 
degree,  in  order  that  the  subjects  of  the  sovereign  with  whom 

(179)  Hence  it  if  megal  to  hftre  maj  Slaim  t.  Barker,  Paine's  C.   G.  Rep. 

eommereial  intoreonne  with  an  enemy,  157.  (    ThuB,  Qreot  Britain  permitted 

or  even  to  pay  him  a  just  debt,  during  eommeroial  intoreoniBe  with  some  of 

war.    Grotinsy  b.  iiL  e.  It.  J  8;  Byn-  her  plantations,  whilst  under  eaptnre 

kershoelc,  b.  L  c.  iiL;   Dr.  Phillimore  by  the  French,  became  she  ezpectod 

tn  Lleenses,  5;  The  Bbop,  1  Rob.  Bep.  to  reooTor  them  baclE.     See  observm- 

198;  Pottt  ▼.  BtU,  S  Term  Rep.  648;  tions  in  The  Hoop,  1  Rob.  Rep.  209; 

WHl9<m  y.  Patieainf    7    Tannt    489;  bnt  theae   exceptions   are  in   general 

3  Meriv.  R.  469 ;  2  Ves.  A  Bea.  323 ;  carried  on  under  orders  in  connoil  and 

{SeholeJleldT.  EichdUrgtr,  7  Pet  S.  0.  licenses.— 0.     {See  The  WtUiam  Penn, 

Rep.  586.)    To  this  general  rule  there'  8  Wash.  C.  C.  Rep.  4848.} 
•M  iomeiimes  ezeepttoai.     [The   U, 
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BOOK  ni.   he  is  at  war  may  not  be  willing  to  venture  on  s  yh  bold  nnder- 
CHAP.  XV.  takings,  the   success  of  which   might   prove   fatal   to  hinu 
During  the  last  war,  the  inhabitants  of  Genoa  suddenly  took 
up  arms  of  their  own  accord,  and  drove  the  Austrians  from 
the  city:  and  the  republic  celebrates  an  annual  commemora- 
tion of  that  event  by  which  she  recovered  her  liberty. 
I  229.    Pri-      Persons  fitting  out  private  ships  to  cruise  against  the  enemy 
vateors.       acquire  the  property  of  whatever  captures  they  make,  as  a 
[  401  ]  compensation  (or  their  disbursements,  and  for  the  risks  they 
run :  but  they  acquire  it  by  grant  from  the  sovereign,  who 
issues  out  commissions  to  them.     The  sovereign  allows  them 
either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  capture :  this  entirely  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  contract  he  has  made  with  them. 

As  the  subjects  are  not  under  an  obligation  of  scrupulously 
weighing  the  justice  of  the  war,  which  indeed  they  have  not 
always  an  opportunity  of  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with, 
and  respecting  which  they  are  bound,  in  case  of  doubt,  to  rely 
on  the  sovereign's  judgment  (§  187), — they  unquestionably 
may  with  a  safe  conscience  serve  their  country  by  fitting  out 
privateers,  unless  the  war  be  evidently  unjust.  But,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  it  is  an  infamous  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
foreigners,  to  take  out  commissions  from  a  prince,  in  order  to 
commit  piratical  depredations  oif  a  nation  which  is  perfectly 
innocent  with  respect  to  them.  The  thirst  of  gold  is  their 
only  inducement ;  nor  can  the  commission  they  have  received 
efiace  the  infamy  of  their  conduct,  though  it  screens  them 
from  punishment.  Those  alone  are  excusable,  who  thus  assist 
a  nation  whose  cause  is  undoubtedly  just,  and  that  has  taken 
up  arms  with  no  other  view  than  that  of  defending  herself 
from  oppression.  They  would  even  deserve  praise  for  their 
•  exertions  in  such  a  cause,  if  the  hatred  of  oppression,  and  the 
love  of  justice,  rather  than  the  desire  of  riches,  stimulated 
them  to  generous  efibrts,  and  induced  them  to  expose  their 
lives  or  fortunes  to  the  hazards  of  war. 
i  230.  Vo-  The  noble  view  of  gaining  instruction  in  the  art  of  war« 
lunteers.  ^^^^  ^hus  acquiring  a  greater  degree  of  ability  to  render  use- 
ful services  to  their  country,  has  introduced  the  custom  of 
serving  as  volunteers  even  in  foreign  armies;  and  the  practice 
is  undoubtedly  justified  by  the  sublimity  of  the  motive.  At 
present,  volunteers,  when  taken  by  the  enemy,  are  treated  as 
if  they  belonged  to  the  army  in  which  they  fight.  Nothing 
can  be  more  reasonable :  they  in  fact  join  that  army,  and 
unite  with  it  in  supporting  the  same  cause ;  and  it  makes  little 
difference  in  the  case,  whether  they  do  this  in  compliance 
with  any  obligation,  or  at  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  their 
own  free  choice. 
3  231.  What  Soldiers  can  undertake  nothing  without  the  express  or  tacit 
soldiers  and  command  of  their  officcrs.  To  obey  and  execute,  is  their 
'^^j^^  province, — ^not  to  act  at  their  own  discretion :  they  are  onH 
mstruments  in  the  hands  of  their  commanders.    Let  it  bt 
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remembered  ^re,  that,  by  a  tacit  order,  I  mean  one  which  is  book  m. 
necessarily  included  in  an  express  order,  or  in  the  functions  JEHLJEI:. 
with  which  a  person  is  intrusted  by  his  superior.  What  is 
said  of  soldiers  must  also  in  a  proper  degree  be  understood 
of  ofiScers,  and  of  all  who  have  any  subordinate  command. 
Wherefore,  with  respect  to  things  which  are  not  intrusted  to 
their  charge,  they  may  both  be  considered  as  private  indi- 
viduals, who  are  not  to  undertake  any  thing  without  orders. 
The  obligation  of  the  military  is  even  more  strict,  as  the 
martial  law  expressly  forbids  acting  without  orders ;  and  this 
discipline  is  so  necessary  that  it  scarcely  leaves  any  room  for 
presumption.  In  war,  an  enterprise  which  wears  a  very 
advantageous  appearance,  and  promises  almost  certain  success, 
may  nevertheless  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences.  It  [  402  J 
would  be  dangerous,  in  such  a  case,  V>  leave  the  decision  to 
the  judgment  of  men  in  subordinate  stations,  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  all  the  views  of  their  general,  and  who  do  not 
possess  an  equal  degree  of  knowledge  and  experience :  it  is 
therefore  not  to  be  presumed  that  he  intends  to  let  them  act 
at  their  own  discretion.  Fighting  without  orders  is  almost 
always  considered,  in  a  military  man,  as  fighting  contrary  to 
orders,  or  contrary  to  prohibition.  There  is,  therefore,  hardly 
any  case,  except  that  of  self-defence,  in  which  the  soldiers  and 
inferior  officers  may  act  without  orders.  In  that  one  case, 
the  orders  may  safely  be  presumed ;  or  rather,  the  right  of 
self-defence  naturally  belongs  to  every  one,  and  requires  no 
permission.  During  the  siege  of  Prague,  in  the  last  war,  a 
party  of  French  grenadiers  made  a  sally  without  orders  and 
without  officers, — ^possessed  fhemselves  of  a  battery,  spiked  a 
part  of  the  cannon,  and  brought  away  the  remainder  into  the 
city.  The  Roman  severity  would  have  punished  those  men 
with  death.  The  famous  example  of  the  consul  Manlius  is 
well  known,  who,  notwithstanding  the  victory  mined  by  his 
son,  caused  capital  punishment  to  be  inflictea  on  him  for 
having  engaged  the  enemy  without  orders."*"  But  the  differ- 
ence of  times  and  manners  obliges  a  general  to  moderate  such 
severity.  The  mareschal  Bellisle  publicly  reprimanded  those 
brave  grenadiers,  but  secretly  caused  money  to  be  distributed 
among  them,  as  a  reward  for  their  courage  and  alacrity.  At 
another  famous  siege  in  the  same  war,  that  of  Coni,  the  private 
men  of  some  battalions  that  were  stationed  in  the  fosses, 
made,  of  their  own  accord,  during  the  absence  of  their  officers, 
a  vigorous  sortie,  which  was  attended  with  success.  Baron 
Leutrum  was  obliged  to  pardon  their  transgression,  lest  he 
should  damp  an  ardour  on  which  the  safety  of  the  place  en- 
tirely depended.  Such  inordinate  impetuosity  should  never- 
theless be  checked  as  far  as  possible ;  since  it  may  eventually 
be  productive  of  fatal  consequences.    Avidius  Cassius  inflicted 


•  Tit  LiY.  lib.  TliL  eap.  viL 
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BOOK  ni.   capital  punishment  on  some  officers  of  his  apny?  '^^o  ^^ 
CHAP.  XY.  withniit  orders,  marched  forth  at  the  head  or  a  handful  of 
men,  to  surprise  a  body  of  three  thousand  enemies,  and  had 
succeeded  in  cutting  them  to  pieces.     This  rigour  he  justified, 
by  saying  that  there  might  have  been  an  ambuscade, — dicen^y 
evenire  potuisBe  ut  essent  irmdice^  ^.* 
i  232.  Whe-     Is  the  state  bound  to  indemnify  individuals  for  the  damages 
ther  the       tj^gy  have  Sustained  in  war  ?     We  may  learn  from  Grotius 
J^^^  "j^  jjj_  that  authors  are  divided   on  this  question.f     The  damages 
demnify  the  under  Consideration  are  to  be  distinguished  into  two  kinds, — 
nibjeots  for  those  done  by  the  state  itself  or  the  sovereign,  and  those  done 
damages      jjy  ^^e  enemy*     Of  the  first  kind,  some  are  done  deliberately 
wMTaso/"  and  by  way  of  precaution,  as,  when  a  field,  a  house,  or  a 
garden,  belonging  to  a  private  person,  is  taken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  on  t\^e  spot  a  town  rampart,  or  any  other 
f  408  ]  piece  of  fortification, — or  when  his  standing  com  or  his  store- 
houses are  destroyed,  to  prevent  their  being  of  use  to  the 
enemy.     Such  damages  are  to  be  made  good  to  the  individual, 
who  should  bear  only  his  quota  of  the  loss.(181)    But  there 
are  other  damages,  caused   by  inevitable  necessity,  as,  for 
instance,  the  destruction  caused  by  the  artillery  in  retaking  a 
town  from  the  enemy.     These  are  merely  accidents, — ^they 
are  misfortunes  which  chance  deals  out  to  the  proprietors  on 
whom  they  happen  to  fall.     The  sovereign,  indeed,  ought  to 
show  an  equitable  regard  for  the  sufferers,  if  the  situation  of 
his  afiairs  will  admit  of  it :  but  no  action  lies  against  the  state 
for  misfortunes  of  this  nature, — ^for  losses  which  she  has  occa- 
sioned, not  wilfully,  but  through  necessity  and  by  mere  acci- 
dent, in  the  exertion  of  her  rights.     The  same  may  be  said 
of  damages  caused  by  the  enemy.     All  the  subjects  are  ex- 

?>sed  to  such  damages :  and  wo  to  him  on  whom  they  fall ! 
he  members  of  a  society  may  well  encounter  such  risk  of 
property,  since  they  encounter  a  similar  risk  of  life  itself. 
Were  the  state  strictly  to  indemnify  all  those  whose  property 
is  injured  in  this  manner,  the  public  finances  would  soon  be 
exhausted ;  and  every  individual  in  the  state  would  be  obliged 
to  contribute  his  share  in  due  proportion, — ^a  thing  utterly 
impracticable.  Besides,  these  indemnifications  would  be  liable 
to  a  thousand  abuses,  and  there  would  be  no  end  of  the  par- 

*  Volcatiiif    GallieaaiUy   quoted    by  tain,   the   regulating    act^    59    O.    Z, 

Grotius,  book  iiL  chap,  xriii.  {  i.  n.  6.  c.  zzzi.  was  passed.     See  discussions 

(180)  On  the  conclusion  of  the  late  in  HiU  t.  Beardon,  2  Russell's  Bep. 

war  between  Great  Britain  and  Franoe,  608. — G. 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  latter  should        f  Lib.  iiL  cap.  zz.  {  riii. 
.make  compensatioa  for  the  amount  of        (181)  It  is  legal  to  take  possesr  jHi 

the  confiscations '  of  British  property,  of  tiiese  for  the  benefit  of  the  eommu- 

subject   to  certain  qualifications ;  and  nity,  and  no  action  Ues  for  eompensa- 

commissioners  were  appointed  by  each  tion,  nor   is   any  recoTerable,   unless 

state  to  ezamine  and  a4judicate  upon  given  by  act  of  pailiamenL     4  Tani 

the  claims,  and  as  regarded  Great  Bil-  Bep.  382.— G. 
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tieularR,     It  is  therefore  to  be  presumed  that  no  such  thing  book  m. 
was  ever  intended  by  those  who  united  to  form  a  society. 

But  it  is  perfectly  consonant  to  the  duties  of  the  state  and 
the  sovereign,  and^  of  course,  perfectly  equitable,  and  even 
strictly  just,  to  relieve,  as  far  as  possible,  those  unhappy 
sufferers  who  have  been  ruined  by  the  ravages  of  war,  (182) 
as  likewise  to  take  care  of  a  family  whose  head  and  support 
has  lost  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  state.  There  aYe  many 
debts  which  are  considered  as  sacred  by  the  man  who  knows 
his  duty,  although  they  do  not  afford  any  ground  of  action 
against  him.* 


CHAP.  XVI. 


[  404  ] 


OF   VARIOUS    CONVENTIONS    MADE    DURINQ    *HB    COURSE    OF  chap,  xyi. 

THE  WAR. 

WAR  would  become  too  cruel  and  destructive,  were  all  |  233. 
intercourse  between  enemies  absolutely  broken  off.     Accord-  "^^^  ^^ 
ing  to  the  observation  of  Grotiu8,t  there   still  subsists  a^'j^"^** 
friendly  intercourse  in  war,  as  Virgil^  and  Tacitus§  have  ex- 
pressed it.     The  occurrences  and  events  of  war  lay  enemies 
under  the   necessity  of  entering  into  various   conventions. 
As  we  have  already  treated  in  general  of  the  observance  of 
faith  between  enemies,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  in  this  place 
to  prove  the  obligation  of  faithfully  acting  up  to  those  con- 
ventions made  in  war :  it  therefore  only  remains  to  explain 

(182)  See  note  (180),  p.  402.  states-general  adopted  measares  fVaught 

*  It  is  in  general  the  indispensable  with  consummate  wisdom.    They  pab- 

duty  of  every  sovereign  to  adopt  the  lished  an  edict,  in  which,  after  having 

most  efficacious  measures  for  the  pro-  described  the  destructive  consequences 

tection  of  his  subjects  engaged  in  war,  of  the  Spanish  barbarity,  they  exhorted 

in  order  that  they  may  suffer  by  it  as  the  Flemings  to  attend  to  their  own 

little  as  possible,  instead  of  voluntarily  preservation,  and  threatened  to  retaliate 

exposing  them  to  greater  evils.    During  on  all  who  should  obey  the  cruel  ordi- 

the  wars  in  the  Netherlands,  Philip  the  nanee  of  Philip.    By  such  conduct  they 

Second  prohibited  the  release  or  ex*  put  an  end  to  the  dreadful  proceedings 

change  of  prisoners  of  war.    He  for-  to  which  it  had  given  birth. — Edit  A.  D. 

bade  the  peasants,  under  pain  of  death,  1797. 
to  pay  any  contributions  with  a  view  to        f  Lib.  iiL  cap.  xxL  }  1. 

purchase  an  immunity  from  pillage  and        %  Belli    eommercia 

conflagration;   (183)    and,    vtder    the  Tumus 

same  penalty,  prohibited  th«  use   of  Snstulit  ista  prior. — Ma.  x.  632. 

safeguards  and  protections.    In  oppo-        }  Ann.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  xxxiiL 
sition  to  this  barbarous  ordinance,  the 


(183)  Our  enactments  against  ran-  e.  72 ;)  Marshall  on  Insurance,  431 ;  but 
soming  ships  or  property  taken  by  an  exceptions  in  eases  of  extreme  necessity 
enemy  are  in  the  same  spirit;  (22  €too.  may  be  aUowed  by  the  court  of  Ad< 
2,  0.  25;  43  Geo.  3,  c  165;  45  Geo.  8,    miralty.    Id.  Ibid. 
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BOOK  m.   the  nature  of  them.     Sometimes  it  ia  agreed  to  faspend 

CHAP,  xvu  hostilities  for  a  certain  time ;  and,  if  this  conyention  be  made 
but  for  a  very  short  period,  or  only  regards  some  particular 
place,  it  is  called  a  cessation  or  suspension  of  arms.  Such 
are  those  conventions  made  for  the  purpose  of  burying  the 
dead  after  an  assault  or  a  battle,  and  for  a  parley,  or  a  con- 
ference between  the  generals  of  the  hostile  armies.  If  the 
agreement  be  for  a  more  considerable  length  of  time,  and 
especially  if  general,  it  is  more  particularly  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  a  truce.  Many  people  use  both  expressions 
indiscriminately. 

;  234.  Does     The  truce  or  suspension  of  arms  does  not  terminate  the 

not  tenni-    ^^^ .  j^j  qqIj  suspends  its  Operations. 

iiate  the  ^  ^^^^^  j^  ^j^j^^^.    ^^.^j^j  ^^  general.     By  the  former,  bos- 

war.  ,,..  i^i*®*-!*^  i 

3  235  A  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  suspended  only  in  certain  places,  as  between  » 
trace  is  town  and  the  army  besieging  it.  By  the  latter,  they  are  to 
either  par-  coase  generally,  and  in  all  places,  between  the  belligerent 
tiai  or  gene-  powers.  Partial  truces  may  also  admit  of.  a  distinction  with 
^  '  respect  to  acts  of  hostility,  or  to  persons ;  that  is  to  say,  the 

parties  may  agree  to  abstain  from  certain  acts  of  hostility 
during  a  limited  time,  or  two  armies  may  mutually  conclude 
a  truce  or  suspension  of  arms  without  regard  to  any  particu- 
lar place. 
§  236.   6e-      A  general  truce,  made  for  many  years,  differs  from  a  peace 
nerai  truce  J^  little  else  than  in  leaving  the  question  which  was  the  ori- 
or  many     giQai  ground  of  the  War  still  undecided.     When  two  nations 

Tears.  o  i        m*  •  i  i  • 

are  weary  of  hostilities,  and  yet  cannot  agree  on  the  pomt 
which  constitutes  the  subject  of  their  dispute,  they  generally 
have  recourse  to  this  kind  of  agreement.     Thus,  instead  of 
peace,  long  truces  only  have  usually  been  made  between  the 
[  405  ]  Christains  and  the  Turks, — sometimes  from  a  false  spirit  of 
religion ;  at  other  times,  because  neither  party  were  willing 
to  acknowledge  the  other  as  lawful  owners  of  their  respective 
possessions. 
^  237.   By       It  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  an  agreement,  that  it  be 
whom  these  made  by  one  who  possesses  competent  powers.     Every  thing 
^*be^c*nw  done  in  war  is  done  by  the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  who 
einded.     ***  alone  has  the  right  both  of  undertaking  the  war,  and  direct- 
ing its  operations.  (§  4)    But,  from  the  impossibility  of  exe- 
cuting every  thing  by  nimself,  he  must  necessarily  communi- 
cate part  of  his  power  to  his  ministers  and  officers.     The 
question,  therefore,  is,  to  determine  what  are  the  things  of 
which  the  sovereign  reserves  the  management  in  his  own 
hands,  an''  what  those  are  which  he  is  naturally  presumed  to 
intrust  to  the  ministers  of  his  will,  to  the  generals  and  other 
officers  employed  in  militaty  operations.     We  have  above 
(Book  II.  §  207)  laid  down  and  explained  the  principle  which 
is  to  serve  as  a  general  rule  on  this  subject.     If  the  sovereign 
has  not  given  any  special  mandate,  the  person  commanding 
in  his  name  is  held  to  be  invested  with  all  the  powers  neces- 
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Bary  for  the  reasonable  and  salutary  exercise  of  his  functions,  book  ni. 
—for  every  thing  which  naturally  follows  from  his  commission.  ^^^^-  *^ 
Every  thing  beyond  that  is  reserved  to  the  sovereign,  who  is 
not  supposed  to  have  delegated  a  greater  portion  of  his  power 
than  is  necessary  for  the  good  of  his  affairs.  According  to 
this  rule,  a  general  truce  can  only  be  concluded  by  the  sove- 
reign himself,  or  by  some  person  on  whom  he  has  expressly 
conferred  a  power  for  that  purpose.  For,  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  war,  that  a  general  should  be 
invested  with  such  an  extensive  authority :  it  would  exceed 
the  limits  of  his  functions,  which  consist  in  directing  the  mili- 
tary operations  in  the  place  where  he  has  the  command,  and 
not  in  regulating  the  general  interests  of  the  state.  The 
conclusion  of  a  general  truce  is  a  matter  of  so  high  import- 
ance, that  the  sovereign  is  always  presumed  to  have  reserved 
it  in  his  own  hands.  So  extensive  a  power  suits  only  the 
viceroy  or  governor  of  a  distant  country,  for  the  territories 
under  him ;  and  even  in  this  case,  if  the  truce  be  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  the  sovereign's  ratifica- 
tion necessary.  The  Roman  consuls,  and  other  commanders, 
had  a  power  to  grant  general  truces  for  the  term  of  their 
commission  ;  but,  if  that  term  was  considerable,  or  the  truce 
made  for  a  longer  time,  it  required  the  ratification  of  the 
senate  and  people.  Even  a  partial  truce,  when  for  a  long 
time,  seems  also  to  exceed  the  ordinary  powers  of  a  general ; 
and  he  can  only  conclude  it  under  a  reservation  of  its  being 
ratified  by  the  sovereign  authority. 

But,  as  to  partial  truces  for  a  short  period,  it  is  often  ne- 
cessary, and  almost  always  proper,  that  the  general  should 
have  a  power  to  conclude  them : — it  is  necessary,  when  he  can- 
not wait  for  the  sovereign's  consent ;  it  is  proper  on  those 
occasions  when  the  truce  can  only  tend  to  spare  the  effusion 
of  blood,  and  to  promote  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  con- 
tracting parties.  With  such  a  power,  therefore,  the  general 
or  commander  in  chief  is  naturally  supposed  to  be  invested.  [  406  ] 
Thus,  the  governor  of  a  town,  and  the  general  besieging  it, 
may  agree  on  a  cessation  of  arms,  for  the  purpose  of  burying 
the  dead,  or  of  coming  to  a  parley:  they  may  even  settle  a 
truce  for  some  months,  on  condition  that  the  town,  if  not 
relieved  within  that  time,  shall  surrender,  &;c.  Conventions 
of  this  kind  only  tend  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  war,  and  are 
not  likely  to  prove  detrimental  to  any  one. 

All  these  truces  and  suspensions  of  arms  are  concluded  by  1 238.   Th« 
the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  who  consents  to  some  of  them  sovereign'i 
in  his  own  person,  and  to  others  through  the  ministry  of  liis^'^^^/j^ 
generals  and  oflScers.     His  faitn  is  pledged  by  such  agree- t^f^^" 
ments,  and  he  is  bound  to  enforce  their  observance. 

The  truce  binds  the  contracting  parties  from  the  moment ;  239.  Whan 
of  its  being  concluded,  but  cannot  have  the  force  of  a  law,  ^^  *™«« 
with  regard  to  the  subjects  on  both  sides,  till  it  has  been  so- 
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BOOK  III  lemnly  proclaimed :  and,  as  an  unknown  law  imposes  no  obli- 
CHAP.  xn,  ga^tion,  the  truce  does  not  become  binding  on  the  subjects 
begins  to  b«  n^ii]  (July  notified  to  them.  Hence,  if,  before  they  can  have 
obligatory,  ^jjijaijjg^j  certain  information  of  its  being  concluded,  they  com- 
mit any  act  contrary  to  it — any  act  of  hostility — they  are  not 
punishable.  But,  as  the  soyereign  is  bound  to  fulfil  his 
promises,  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  cause  restitution  to  be 
made  of  all  prizes  taken  subsequent  to  the  period  when  the 
truce  should  have  commenced.  The  subjects  who,  through 
ignorance  of  its  existence,  have  failed  to  observe  it,  are  not 
obliged  to  offer  an  indemnification,  any  more  than  their  Bove- 
reign,  who  was  unable  to  notify  it  to  them  sooner :  the  non- 
observance  of  the  truce,  in  this  case,  is  merely  an  accident, 
not  imputable  to  any  fault  on  his  part  or  on  theirs.  A  ship 
being  out  at  sea  at  the  time  when  the  truce  is  published,  meets 
with  a  ship  belonging  to  the  enemy,  and  sinks  her :  as  there  is  no 
guilt  in  this  case,  she  is  not  liable  to  pay  any  damage.  If  she 
has  made  a  capture  of  the  vessel,  all  the  obligation  she  lies 
under  is  to  restore  the  prize,  as  she  must  not  retain  it  in  vio- 
lation of  the  truce.  But  those  who  should,  through  their  own 
fault,  remain  ignorant  of  the  publication  of  the  truce,  would 
be  bound  to  repair  any  damage  they  had  caused,  contrary  to 
its  tenor.  The  simple  commission  of  a  fault,  and  especially 
of  a  slight  one,  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  suffered  to  pass 
with  impunity ;  and  it  certainly  does  not  deserve  to  be  pu- 
nished with  equal  severity  as  a  premeditated  transgression: 
but  it  furnishes  no  plea  against  the  obligation  to  repair  the 
damages  accruing.  In  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  obviate 
every  difficulty,  it  is  usual  with  sovereigns^  in  their  truces  as 
well  as  in  their  treaties  of  peace,  tc  assign  different  periods 
for  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  according  to  the  situation  and 
distance  of  places. 
i  240.  Pub.  Since  a  truce  cannot  be  obligatory  on  the  subjects  unless 
lioation  of    fcnown  to  them,  it  must  be  solemnly  published  in  all  the  places 

e  truce,     ^jj^^^  j^  jg  intended  that  it  should  be  observed. 
1 241.  Sub-     If  any  of  the  subjects,  whether  military  men  or  private 
jecta  con-     citizens,  offend  against  the  truce,  this  is  no  violation  of  the 
the^tepuce^     public  faith ;  nor  is  the  truce  thereby  broken.     But  the  de- 
linquents should  be  compelled  to  make  ample  compensation 
for  the  damage,  and  severely  punished.     Should  their  sove- 
[  407  ]  reignrefusetodojustice,onthecomplaintsof  the  party  injured, 
he  thereby  becomes  accessory  to  the  trespass,  and  violates 
the  truce. 
J  242.  Vio-      Now,  if  one  of  the  ontracting  parties,  or  any  person  by 
laUon  of      tig  order,  or  even  with  his  ^simple  consent,  commits  any  act 
the  truce,     contrary  to  the  truce,  it  is  an  injury  to  the  other  contracting 
party :  the  truce  is  dissolved ;  and  the  injured  party  is  en- 
titled immediately  to  take  up  arms,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  renewing  the  operations  of  the  war,  but  also  of  avenging 
the  recent  injury  offered  to  hinu 
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Sometimes   a  penalty   on   the  infractor  of  the  truce   is   book  m. 
reciprocally   stipulated;   and   then  the  truce  is  not  imme-  ^"^^'  ^^ 
diately  broken  on  the  first  infraction.     If  the  party  offending  i  243.    Sd. 
submits  to  the  penalty,  and  repairs  the  damage,  the  truce  P"^**^"  ®^ 
still  subsists,  and  the  offended  party  has  nothing  further  to  L^nit  tiio 
claim.     But,  if  an  alternative  has  been  agreed  on,  viz.  that,  infractor, 
in  case  of  an  infraction,  the  delinque|^  shall  suffer  a  certain 
penalty,  or  the  truce  shall  be  broken,  it  is  the  injured  party 
who  has  the  choice  of  insisting  on  the  penalty  or  taking 
advantage  of  his  right  to  recommence  hostilities :  for,  if  this 
were  left  at  the  option  of  the  infractor,  the  stipulation  of 
the  alternative  would   be  nugatory,  since,   by  refusing  to 
submit  to  the  penalty  simply  stipulated,  he  would  break  the 
compact,  and  thereby  give  the  injured  party  a  ri^ht  to  take 
up   arms  again.     Besides,   in   cautionary   clauses    of    this 
kind,  the  alternative  is  not  supposed  to  be  introduced  in 
favour  of  him  who  fails  in  his  engagements ;  and  it  would 
be  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  reserves  to  himself  the  ad- 
vantage of  breaking  them  by  his  infraction  rather  than  un- 
dergo the  penalty.     He  might  as  well  break  them  at  once 
openly.     The  only  object  of  the  penal  clause  is  to  secure 
the  truce  from  being  so  easily  broken  ;  and  there  can  be  no 
other  reason  for  introducing  it  with  an  alternative,  than  that 
of  leaving  to  the  injured  party  a  right,  if  he  thinks  fit,  to 
dissolve  a  compact  from  which  the  behaviour  of  the  enemy 
shows  him  he  has  little  security  to  expect. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  time  of  tne  truce  be  accurately  1 244.  Timg 
specified,  in  order  to  prevent  ail  doubt  or  dispute  respecting  ®^  ^^  *™^' 
the  period  of  its  commencement,  and  that  of  its  expiration. 
The  French  language,  extremely  clear  and  precise,  for 
those  who  know  how  to  use  it  with  propriety,  furnishes 
expressions  which  bid  defiance  to  the  most  subtle  chicanery. 
The  words  ^^  ineltMively**  and  ^^  ezcltmvelt/**  banish  all 
ambiguity  which  may  happen  to  be  in  the  convention,  with 
regard  to  the  two  terms  of  the  truce — ^its  beginning  and 
end.  For  instance,  if  it  be  said  that  ^'  the  truce  shall  last 
from  the  first  of  March  inclusively,  until  the  fifteenth  of 
April,  also  inclusively,''  there  can  remain  no  doubt ;  whereas, 
if  the  words  had  simply  been,  ^^from  the  first  of  Murch  until 
the  15th  of  April,"  it  might  be  disputed  whether  those  [  408  ] 
two  days,  mentioned  as  the  initial  and  final  terms  of  the 
truce,  were  comprehended  in  the  treaty  or  not :  and  indeed 
authors  are  divided  on  this  question.  As  to  the  former  of 
those  two  days,  it  s^ms,  beyond  all  question,  to  be  com- 
prised in  the  truce  :  for,  if  it  be  agreed,  that  there  shall  be  a 
truce  from  the  first  of  March,  tms  naturally  means  that 
hostilities  shall  cease  on  the  first  of  March.  As  to  the 
latter  day,  there  is  something  more  of  doubt, — the  ex- 
pression '^  untiF'  seeming  to  separate  it  from  the  time  of  the 
armistice.    However,  as  we  often  say  '^  untiF*  such  a  day 
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BOOK  HI.  "  inclusively^^'  the  word  "  untiV  is  not  necessarily  exclnsiye^ 
cHAP._xyj  according  to  the  genius  of  the  language.  And  as  a  truce 
which  spares  the  effusion  of  human  blood,  is  no  doubt  a 
thing  of  a  favourable  nature,  perhaps  the  safest  way  is  to 
include  in  it  the  very  day  of  the  term.  Circumstances  may 
also  help  to  ascertain  the  meaning :  but  it  is  very  wrong  not 
to  remove  all  ambigui||r,  whei*  it  may  be  done  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  single  word. 

In  national  compacts,  the  Vu.il  "day"  is  to  be  understood 
of  a  natural  day,  since  it  is  in  this  meaning  that  a  day  is  the 
common  measure  of  time  among  nations.  The  computation 
by  civil  days  days  owes  its  origin  to  the  civil  law  of  each  nation, 
and  varies  in  different  countries.  The  natural  day  begins 
at  sunrise,  and  lasts  twenty-four  hours,  or  one  diurnal  re- 
volution of  the  sun.  If,  therefore,  a  truce  of  a  hundred 
days  be  agreed  on,  to  begin  on  the  first  of  March,  the  trace 
begins  at  sunrise  on  the  first  of  March,  and  is  to  continue  a 
hundred  day9  of  twenty-four  hours  each.  But,  as  the  sun 
does  not  rise  at  the  same  hour  throughout  the  whole  year, 
the  parties,  in  order  to  avoid  an  overstrained  nicety,  and  a 
degree  of  chicane  unbecoming  that  candour  which  shonld 
prevail  in  conventions  of  this  kind,  ought  certainly  to  un- 
derstand that  the  truce  expires,  as  it  began,  at  the  rising  of 
the  sun.  The  term  of  a  day  is  meant  from  one  sun  to  the 
other,  without  quibbling  or  disputing  about  the  difference 
of  a  few  minutes  in  the  time  of  his  rising.  He  who,  having 
made  a  truce  for  a  hundred  days,  beginning  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  June,  when  the  sun  rises  about  four  o'clock,  shonld, 
on  the  day  the  truce  is  to  end,  take  up  arms  at  the  same 
hour,  and  surprise  his  enemy  before  sunrise,  would  certainly 
be  considered  as  guilty  of  a  mean  and  perfidious  chicanery. 

If  no  term  has  been  specified  for  the  commencement  of  the 
truce,  the  contracting  parties,  being  bound  by  it  immediately 
on  its  conclusion  (§  239),  ought  to  have  it  published  without 
delay,  in  order  that  it  may  be  punctually  observed :  for,  it 
becomes  binding  on  the  subjects  only  from  the  time  when 
it  is  duly  published  with  respect  to  them  (Ibid.);    and  it 
begins  to  take  effect  only  from  the  moment  of  the  first  pub- 
lication, unless  otherwise  settled  by  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment. 
}  246.   Ef.       The  general  effect  of  a  truce  is  that  every  act  of  hostility 
fects  of  a     shall  absolutely  cease.     And,  m  order  to  obviate  all  dispute 
tnwe,  what  respecting  the  acts  which  may  be  termed  hostile,  the  general 
or  notTdur-  ^^^  ^®'  *^**>  during  the  truce,  each  party  may,  within  his 
mgitBoon-  own  territories,  and  in  the  places  where  he  is  master,  do 
anaanee.     whatever  he  would  have  a  right  to  do  in  time  of  profound 
^Bttie:—  peace.     Thus,  a  truce  does  not  deprive  a  sovereign  of  the 
may  do"/  liberty  of  levying  soldiers,  assembling  an  army  in  his  own 
home  what  dominions,  marching  troops  within  the   country,  and  «^en 
they  hart  a  calling  in  auxiliaries,  or  repairing  the  fortifications  of  a  town 
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which  is  not  actually  besieged.     As  he  has  a  right  to  do  all   book  m. 
these  things  in  time  of  peace,  the  truce  does  not  tie  up  his  ^"^^-  ^^'' 
hands.     Can  it  be  supposed  that,  by  such  a  compact,  he  meant  ^e^}  ^o  ^^ 
to  debar  himself  from  executing  things  which  the  continuation  *°  **™*  ^' 
of  hostilities  could  not  prevent  him  from  doing  ?  v^Mt\ 

But  to  take  advantage  of  the  cessation  of  arms  in  order  to  ^  246.   2d 
execute  without  danger  certain  things  which  are  prejudicial  R"i«-— Not 
to  the  enemy,  and  which  could  not  have  been  safely  under-  ^  *^*  ^' 
taken  during  the  continuance  of  hostilities,  is  circumventing  J^"t^^/ijj 
and  deceiving  the  enemy  with  whom  the  compact  has  been  doing  what 
made :  it  is  a  breach  of  the  truce.     By  this  second  general  bostiiitiea 
rule  we  may  solve  several  particular  cases.  ^^"^^  ^"J  ® 

The  truce  concluded  between  the  governor  of  a  town  and  l^]T  J 
the  general  besieging  it,  deprives  both  of  the  liberty  of  con-  fngtanco,  °' 
tinning  their  works.     With  regard  to  the  latter,  this  is  mani-  continu/ng 
fest, — his  works  being  acts  of  hostility.     But  neither  can  the  the  works 
governor,  on  his  part,  avail  himself  of  the  armistice,  for  the  ^^  *  "^^®' 
purpose  of  repairing  the  breaches  or  erecting^  new  fortifica- ^J!^^^^^*""* 
tions.     The  artillery  of  the  besiegers  does  not  allow  him  to 
carry  on  such  works  with  impunity  during  the  continuance  of 
hostilities :  it  would  therefore  be  detrimental  to  them  that  he 
should  employ  the  truce  in  this  manner :  and  they  are  under 
no  obligation  of  submitting  to  be  so  far  imposed  upon :  they  • 

will  with  good  reason  consider  such  an  attempt  as  an  infrac- 
tion of  the  truce.  But  the  suspension  of  arms  does  not  hinder 
the  governor  from  continuing  within  his  town  such  works  as 
wore  not  liable  to  be  impeded  by  the  attacks  or  fire  of  the 
enemy.  At  the  last  siege  of  Toumay,  after  the  surrender  of 
the  town,  an  armistice  was  agreed  on ;  during  the  continuance 
of  which,  the  governor  permitted  the  French  to  make  all  the 
necessary  preparations  for  attacking  the  citadel,  to  carry  on 
their  works,  and  erect  their  batteries, — ^because  the  governor, 
on  his  part,  was  in  the  mean  time  busily  employed  within,  in 
clearing  away  the  rubbish  with  which  the  blowing  up  of  a  ma- 
gazine had  filled  the  citadel,  and  was  erecting  batteries  on  ihe 
ramparts.  But  all  this  he  might  have  performed  with  little 
or  no  danger,  even  if  the  operations  of  the  siege  had  com- 
menced ;  whereas  the  French  could  not  have  carried  on  their 
works  with  such  expedition,  or  made  their  approaches  and 
erected  their  batteries  without  losing  a  great  number  of  men» 
There  was  therefore  no  equality  in  the  case ;  and,  on  that 
footing,  the  truce  was  entirely  in  favour  of  the  besiegers :  and, 
in  consequence  of  it,  the  capture  of  the  citadel  took  place 
sooner,  probably,  by  a  fortnight,  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
happened.  ^ 

If  the  truce  be  concluded  either  lor  the  purpose  of  settling ;  248.  oc 
the  terms  of  the  capitulation  or  of  waiting  for  the  orders  of  introdiicjiig 
the  respective  sovereigns,  the  besieged  governor  cannot  make 
usefof  it  as  a  convenient  opportunity  to  introduce  succours  or 
ammunition  into  the  town:  for,  this  would  be  taking  an  undue 
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BOOK  m.    advantage  of  the  armistice  for  th^  purpose  of  deceiving  tli0 
CHAP.  XVI.  eugjjjy — ^  conduct  which  is   inconsistent  with  candour  and 
honesty.     The  spirit  of  such  a  compact  evidently  imports 
that  all  things  shall  remain  as  they  were  at  the  moment  of  its 
conclusion. 
{249.    Dis-     But  this  is  not  to  be  extended  to  a  suspension  of  arms 
tincUon  of  a  i^gr^g^i  on  for  some  particular  circumstance,  as,  for  instance, 
case.*^"  "     burying  the  dead.     In  this  case,  the  truce  is  to  be  interpreted, 
with  a  view  to  its  immediate  object.     Accordingly,  the  firing 
ceases,  either  in  all  quarters,  or  only  in  a  single  point  of 
attack,  pursuant  to  agreement,  that  each  party  may  freely 
carry  off  their  dead :  and  during  this  intermission  of  the  can- 
nonade, it  is  not  allowable  to  carry  on  any  works  which  the 
firing  would  have  impeded.     This  would  be  taking  an  undue 
advantage  of  the  armistice,  and  consequently  a  violation  of 
it.     But  it  is  perfectly  justifiable  in   the   governor,  during 
such  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  silently  to  introduce  a  reinforce- 
ment in  some  quarter  remote  from  the  point  of  attack.     If  the 
besieger,  lulled  by  such  an  armistice,  abates  in  his  vigilance, 
»         he  must  abide  the  consequences.     The  armistice  of  itself  does 
not  facilitate  the  entrance  of  that  reinforcement. 
§  250.    Re.      Likewise,  if  an  army  in  a  bad  position  proposes  and  con- 
troatfDf  an    (jindeg  an  armisticc  for  the  purpose  of  burying  the  dead  after 
rwi^pon""*  *  l>*^^*^6>  J*  cannot  pretend,  during  the  suspension  of  arms,  to 
lion  of  ho8.  extricate  itself  from   its   disach  >Mtageous  situation,  and  to 
tiiitjcs.        march  off  unmolested,  in  sight  of  ilie  enemy.     This  would  be 
availing  itself  of  the  compact  in  order  to  effect  a  purpose 
which  it  could  not  otherwise  have  accomplished.     This  would 
be  laying  a  snare :  and  conventions  must  not  be  converted 
into  snares.     The  enemy,  therefore,  may  justly  obstruct  the 
motions  of  that  army  the  moment  it  attempts  to  quit  its  sta- 
tion :  but,  if  it  silently  files  off  in  the  rear,  and  thus  reaches 
a  safer  position,  it  will  not  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith ; 
since  nothing  more  is  implied  by  a  suspension  of  arms  for  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  than  that  neither  party  shall  attack  the 
other  whilst  this   office   of  humanity  is   performing.     The 
enemy,  therefore,  can  only  blame  his  own  remissness : — he 
ought  to  have  stipulated,  that,  during  the  cessation  of  hosti- 
lities, neither  party  should  quit  their  post:  or  it  was  his  bu- 
siness vigilantly  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  hostile  army 
and  on  perceiving  their  design,  he  was  at  liberty  to  oppose  it 
It  is  8;  very  justifiable  stratagem  to  propose  a  cessation  of 
arms  for  a  particular  object,  with  a  view  of  lulling  the  enemy's 
vigilance,  and  covering  a  design  of  retreating. 

But,  if  the  truce  be  not  made  for  any  particular  object 
alone,  we  cannot  honourably  avail  ourselves  of  it  in  order  to 
gain  an  advantage,  as,  for  instance,  to  secure  an  important 
post,  or  to  advance  into  the  enemy's  country.  The  latter 
step  would  indeed  be  a  violation  of  the  truce ;  for,  every  advice 
into  the  enemy's  country  is  an  act  of  hostility. 

6SS 
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Now,  as  a  truce  suspends  hostilities  witliout  putting  an  end   book  m. 
to  the  war,  every  thing  must,  during  the  continuance  of  the  ^'*^^'  ^^'* 
truce,  be  suffered  to  remain  in  its  existing  state,  in  all  places  ^  25].    3d 
of  which  the  possession  is  contested :  nor  is  it  lawful,  in  such  R»i« :— No- 
places, to  attempt  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  enemy.  ^*°*  ^  J* 
This  is  a  third  general  rule.  fnlZ^ted 

When  the  enemy  withdraws  his  troops  from  a  place,  and  places,  but 
absolutely  quits  it,  his  conduct  sufficiently  shows  that  he  does  every  thtsg 
not  intend  to  occupy  it  any  longer :  and  in  this  case  we  may  ^  ^®  ^®^  ** 
lawfully  take  possession  of  it  during  the  truce.     But  if,  by  *  ^"' 
any  indication,  it  appears  that  a  post,  an  open  town,  or  a  ?  2^2.  Piaccf 
village,  is  not  relinquished  by  the  enemy,  and  that,  though  ^^^^^.  ^^, 
he  neglects  to  keep  it  guarded,  he  still  maintains  his  rights  ^he  enemy, 
and  claims  to  it,  the  truce  forbids  us  to  seize  upon  it.     To 
take  away  from  the  enemy  what  he  is  disposed  to  retain,  is 
an  act  of  hostility. 

It  is  also  an  undoubted  act  of  hostility  to  receive  towns  or  g  253.  Sub- 
provinces  inclined  to  withdraw  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  ject*  in- 
enemy,  and  give  themselves  up  to  us.     We  .therefore  cannot  ^'^^"^^JV*' 
receive  them  during  the  continuance  of  the  truce,  which  wholly  ^^i^^aR,, 
suspends  all  hostile  proceedings.  not  to  be  r*. 

Far  more  unlawful  it  is,  during  that  period,  to  instigate  the  ceived  dor- 
subjects  of  the  enemy  to  revolt,  or  to  tamper  with  the  fidelity  ^^^  ^®  * 
of  his  governors  and  garrisons.     These  are  not  only  hostile  "*** ' 
proceedings,  but  odious  acts  of  hostility  (§  180).     As  to  de-  f^^^  *""* 
sorters  and  fugitives,  they  may  be  received  during  the  truce,  BoUcited  to 
since  they  are  received  even  in  time  of  peace,  when  there  is  treason, 
no  treaty  to  the  contrary.     And,  even  if  such  a  treaty  did 
exist,  its  effect  is  annulled,  or  at  least  suspended,  by  the  war 
which  has  since  taken  place. 

To  seize  persons  or  things  belonging  to  the  enemy,  when  j  255.   Per- 
he  has  not,  by  any  particular  fault  on  his  side,  afforded  us  "^^^  ^^  •^- 
grounds  for  such  seizure,  is  an  act  of  hostility,  and  coi^8^"^^n^/to^ 
quently  not  allowable  during  a  truce.  i^e  seixed 

Since  the  right  of  postliminium  is  founded  only  on  the  during  the 
state  of  war  (Chap.  XlV.  of  this  Book),  it  cannot  take  effect  *™««- 
during  the  truce,  which  suspends  all  the  acts  of  war,  and  i  256.  Right 
leaves  everything  in  its  existing  state  (§  251).     Even  pi  i- ©f  postiimi- 
soners  cannot  during  that  season  withdraw  from  the  power  ^^^^^   * 
of  the  enemy,  in  order  to  recover  their  former  condition :  for 
the  enemy  has  a  right  to  detain  them  while  the  war  continues ; 
and  it  is  only  on  its  conclusion  that  his  right  over  their  liberty 
expires  (§  148). 

During  the  truce,  especially  if  made  for  a  long  period,  it  i  257.   in 
is  naturally  allowable  for  enemies  tj)  pass  and  repass  to  and  ^tf***^^* 
from  each  other's  country,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  allowed  jQ^ng  % 
in  tim^  of  peace,  since  all  hostilities  are  now  suspended.   But  uae«. 
each  of  the  sovereigns  is  at  liberty,  as  he  would  be  in  time  of 
pea<^  to  adopt  every  precaution  which  may  be  necessary  to 
i..  event  this  intercourse  from  becoming  prejudicial  to  him* 
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BOOK  in.    He  has  just  grounds  of  suspicion  against  people  with  whom 
CHAP.  XVI.  jj^  jg  g^jj  ^^  recommence  hostilities.     H<*  may  even  declare, 
at  the  time  of  making  \he  truce,  that  he  will  admit  none  of 
the  enemy  into  any  place  under  his  jurisdiction. 
.  258.   Per-     Thoso  who,  having  entered  the  enemy's  territories  during 
sons  de-       the  truce,  are  detained  there  by  sickness  or  any  other  unsur- 
tuned  by     mouutablc  obstacle,  and  thus  happen  to  remain  in  the  country 
'*°'"^'         after  the  expiration  of  the  armistice,  may  in  strict  justice  be 
obstaijies,     ^®P*  prisoners :  it  is  an  accident  which  they  might  have  fore- 
after  the  ex- seen,  and  to  which  they  have  of  their  own  accord  exposed 
piration  of   themselves ;  but  humanity  and  generosity  commonly  require 
the  truce,     ^j^^^^^  ^j^^y  should  be  allowed  a  sufScient  term  for  their  de- 
parture. 
;  259.   Par.     If  the  articles  of  truce  contain  any  conditions  either  more 
ticuiarcon-  extensive  or  more  narrowly  restrictive  than  what  we  have 
^dT"^"^**  here  laid  down,  the  transaction  becomes  a  particular  conven- 
tion.    Tt  is  obligatory  on  the  contracting  parties,  who  are 
bound  to  observe  what  they  have  promised  in  due  form :  and 
the   obligations  thence   resulting   constitute  a  conventional 

fright,  the  detail  of  which  is  foreign  to  the  plan  of  this  work. 
At  As  the  truce  only  suspends  the  effects  of  war  (§  233),  the 
the  expira-  moment  it  expires,  hostilities  may  be  renewed  without  any 
tion  of  the  fresh  declaration  of  war :  for  every  one  previously  knows  that 
™t-L*     from  that  instant  the  war  will  resume  its  course;   and  the 

war  is  re-  n         \  *  o        •»     •»  •  i»ti 

newed  with- reasons  for  the  necessity  of  a  declaration  are  not  applicable 

out  any       to  this  case  (§  51). 

fresh  decia-      B^(;  ^  trucc  of  many  years  very  much  resembles  a  peace, 

^  ^^'  and  only  differs  from  it  in  leaving  the  subject  of  the  war  still 
undecided.  Now,  as  a  considerable  lapse  of  time  may  have 
effected  a  material  alteration  in  the  circumstances  and  dis- 
positions of  both  the  parties, — the  love  of  peace,  so  becoming 
in  sovereigns,  the  care  they  should  take  to  spare  their  sub- 

i'ects'  blood,  and  even  that  of  her  enemies, — ^these  dispositions, 
say,  seem  to  require  that  princes  should  not  take  up  arma 
again  at  the  expiration  of  a  truce  in  which  all  military  pre- 
paratives had  been  totally  laid  aside  and  forgotten,  without 
making  some  declaration  which  may  invite  the  enemy  to  pre- 
vent the  effusion  of  blood.     The  R'imans  have  given  us  an 
example  of  this  commendable  modjration.     They  had  only 
made  a  truce  with  the   city  of  Veii ;  and  the  enemy  even 
renewed  hostilities  before  the  stipulated  time  was  elapsed. 
Nevertheless,  at  the  expiration  6f  the  term,  the  college  of  the 
feciales  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  Romans  should  send 
to  make  a  formal  demand  of  satisfaction,  previous  to  their 
taking  up  arms  again.'^ 
J  261.   Ca-      The  capitulations  on  the  surrender  of  towns  are  among 
an!i^^^"'*  the  principal  conventions  made  between  enemies  during  the 
whom'^they  course  of  War.     They  are  usually  settled  between  the  general 

may  be  con-  " — ^    " 

eluded.  •  Tit  LW.  lib.  iv.  eap.  30. 
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of  the  besieging  army  and  the  governor  of  the  besieged  town,    ^^'^^  "«- 
both  acting  in  virtue  of  the  authority  annexed  to  their  respeo-  ^'f*-  ^^ 
tive  posts  or  commissions.  * 

We  have  elsewhere  (Book  11.  Ch.  XIV.)  laid  down  the 
principles  of  that  authority  which  is  vested  in  the  subordinate 
powers,  together  with  general  rules  to  aid  in  forming  a  deci-  [  418  ] 
sion  respecting  it.  All  this  has  recently  been  recapitulated 
in  a  few  words,  and  particularly  applied  to  generals  and  other 
military  commanders  in  chief  (§  237).  Since  the  general  of 
an  armv,  and  the  governor  of  a  town,  must  naturally  be 
invested  with  all  the  powers  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  their 
respective  functions,  we  have  a  right  to  presume  that  they 
possess  those  powers :  and  that  of  concluding  a  capitulation 
IS  certainly  one  of  the  number,  especially  when  they  cannot 
wait  for  the  sovereign's  order.  A  treaty  made  by  them  on 
that  subject  is  therefore  valid,  and  binds  the  sovereigns  in 
whose  name  and  by  whose  authority  the  respective  com- 
manders have  acted. 

But  let  it  be  observed,  that,  if  those  officers  do  not  mean  }  262. 
to  exceed  their  powers,  they  should  scrupulously  confine  ^^""f* 
themselves  within  the  limits  of  their  functions,  and  forbear  to  Jh^^^"**  ** 
meddle  with  things  which  have  not  been  committed  to  their 
charge.  In  the  attack  and  the  defence,  in  the  capture  or  the 
surrender  of  a  town,  the  possession  alone  is  the  point  in  ques- 
tion, and  not  the  property  and  right :  the  fate  of  the  garrison 
is  also  involved  in  the  transaction.  Accordingly,  the  com- 
manders may  come  to  an  agreement  respecting  the  manner 
in  which  the  capitulating  town  shall  be  possessed :  the  besieg- 
ing general  may  promise  that  the  inhabitants  shall  be  spared, 
and  permitted  to  enjoy  their  religion,  franchises,  and  privi- 
leges :  and,  as  to  the  garrison,  he  may  allow  them  to  march 
out  with  their  arms  and  baggage,  with  all  the  honours  of 
war, — ^to  be  escorted  and  conducted  to  a  place  of  safety,  &;c. 
The  governor  of  the  town  may  deliver  it  up  at  discretion,  if 
reduced  to  that  extremity  by  the  situation  of  affairs :  he  may 
surrender  himself  and  his  garrison  prisoners  of  war,  or  engage, 
that,  for  a  stipulated  time,  or  even  to  the  end  of  the  war,  they 
shall  not  carry  arms  against  the  same  enemy,  or  against  his 
allies :  and  the  governor's  promise  is  valid  and  obligatory  on 
all  under  his  command,  who  are  bound  to  obey  him  while  he 
keeps  within  the  limits  of  his  functions  (§  28). 

But,  should  the  besieging  general  take  on  him  to  promise 
that  his  sovereign  shall  never  annex  the  conquered  town  to 
his  own  dominions,  or  shall,  after  a  certain  time,  be  obliged 
to  restore  it,  he  would  exceed  the  bounds  of  his  authority, 
in  entering  into  a  contract  respecting  matters  which  are  not 
intrusted  to  his  management.  And  the  like  may  be  said  of 
a  governor  who  in  the  capitulation  should  proceed  to  such 
.Jengths  as  for  ever  to  alienate  the  town  which  he  commands, 
and  to  deprive  his  sovereign  of  the  right  to  retake  it, — 
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BOOK  in.  who  should  promise  that  his  garrison  shall  never  carry  arms, 
CHAP.  XVI.  ^Q^  gy^jj  jjj  another  war.  His  functions  do  not  give  him  so 
extensive  a  power.  If,  therefore,  in  the  conferences  for  a 
capitulation,  either  of  the  hostile  commanders  should  insist 
on  conditions  which  the  other  does  not  think  himself  em- 
powered to  grant,  they  have  still  one  expedient  left,  which  is, 
to  agree  to  an  armistice,  during  which  every  thing  shall  con- 
[  414  ]  tihue  in  its  present  state,  until  they  have  received  orders  from 

higher  authority. 
i  203.   Ob-      At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  we  have  given  the  reasons 
•ervance  of  yf]ij  y^Q  thought  it  unnecessary  to  prove  in  this  place  that  all 
tion*8*^*d    ^^®®®  conventions  made  during  the  course  of  the  war,  are  to 
it<  utility.    ^^  inviolably  adhered  to.     We  shall  therefore  only  observe, 
with  respect  to  capitulations  in  particular,  that,  as  it  is  unjust 
and  scandalous  to  violate  them,  so  the  consequences  of  such 
an  act  of  perfidy  often  prove  detrimental  to  the  party  who 
has  been  guilty  of  it.     What  confidence  can  thenceforward 
be  placed  in  him  ?     The  towns  which  he  attacks  will  endure 
the  most  dreadful  extremities,  rather  than  place  any  depend- 
ence on  his  word.     He  strengthens  his  enemies  by  compelling 
*   them  to  make  a  desperate  defence  ;  and  every  siege  that  he 
is  obliged  to  undertake  will  become  terrible.     On  the  con- 
trary, fidelity  attracts  confidence  and  affiection ;  it  facilitates 
enterprises,  removes  obstacles,  and  paves  tho  way  to  glorious 
successes.     Of  this,  history  furnishes  us  a  fine  example  in 
the  conduct  of  George  Baste,  genel^al  of  the  imperialists  in 
1602,  against  Battery  and  the  Turks.     The  insurgents  of 
Battery's  party  having  gained  possession  of  Bistrith,  other- 
wise called  Nissa,  Baste  recovered  the  town  by  a  capitulation, 
which  in  his  absence  was  violated  by  some  German  soldiers : 
but,  being  informed  of  the  transaction  on  his  return,  he  imme 
diat^ly  hanged  up  all  the  soldiers  concerned,  and  out  of  his 
own  purse  paid  the  inhabitants  all  the  damages  they  had  sus- 
tained.    This  action  had  so  powerful  an  influence  on  the 
minds  of  the  rebels,  that  they  all  submitted  to  the  emperor, 
without  demanding  any  other  surety  than  the  word  of  General 
Baste.* 
;  304    Pro-     Individuals,  whether  belonging  to  the   army  or  not,  who 
mises  made  happen  singly  to  fall  in  with  the  enemy,  are,  by  the  urgent 
^  *b*  ^^  necessity  of  the  circumstance,  left  to  their  own  discretion,  and 
dividaaif     ™*y>  ^^  ^*^  ^^  concems  their  own  persons,  do  every  thing 
which  a  commander  might  do  with  respect  to  himself  and  the 
troops  under  his  command.     If,  therefore,  in  consequence  of 
the  situation  in  which  they  are  involved,  they  make  any  pro- 
mise, such  promise  (provided  it  do  not  extend  to  matters  which 
can  never  lie  within  the  sphere  of  a  private  individual)  *s  valid 
and  obligatory,  as  being  made  with  competent  powers,     i^or, 
when  a  subject  can  neither  receive  his  sovereign's  ordeis  nor 

•  SuUjr'fl  Hemoin,  by  M.  de  rEelaie,.Tol.  It.  p.  179. 
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enjoy  his  protection,  he  assumes  his  natural  rights,  and  is  to  book  m. 
provide  for  his  own  safety  by  any  just  and  honourable  means  J55£!liE^ 
m  his  power.  (184)  Hence,  if  that  individual  has  promised 
a  sum  for  his  ran%om^  the  sovereign,  so  far  from  having  a 
power  to  discharge  him  from  his  promise,  should  oblige  him 
to  fulfil  it.  The  good  of  the  state  requires  that  faith  should 
be  kept  on  such  occasions,  and  that  subjects  should  have  this 
mode  of  saving  their  lives  or  recoverinff  their  liberty.  (185) 

Thus,  a  prisoner  who  is  released  on  his  parole,  is  bound  to  [  415  ] 
observe  it  with  scrupulous  punctuality ;  nor  has  the  sovereign 
a  right  to  oppose  such  observance  of  his  engagement :  for, 
Had  not  the  prisoner  thus  given  his  parole,  he  would  not  have 
been  released. 

Thus,  also,  the  country  people,  the  inhabitants  of  villages 
yr  defenceless   towns,  are  bound  to  pay  the  contributions 

(184)  In  genenl,  all  oontnusto  in  fa-  (1S5)  See  the  same  principle  and 
TOUT  of  alien  enemies  are.  In  Great  reasoning,  aitU^  J  174,  p.  371-2.  This 
Britain,  roid,  both  at  law  and  in  equity ;  doctrine,  as  to  rantonif  and  ransom-bills, 
(  WiUiamton  y,  Patiwton,  7  Taonton's  is  reoognised  as  part  of  the  law  of  na-  ^^ 
Rep.  439,  1  J.  B.  Moore,  333,  S.  C;  tions,  in  4  Bla.  Com.  67;  1  Cbitty's  Mm 
t  Yes.  A  B.  333 ;  ante,  321,  n.  (a),  ) ;  Com.  L.,  32,  428.  Bat  the  ransoming  ^ 
unless  the  enemy  oome  into  this  ooon-  of  any  ships,  or  merchandise  on  board 
try  mtb  •alvo  conduetUf  or  lire  here  by  the  same,  and  taken  by  an  enemy  of 
the  king's  license;  (Cowp.  163;  6  Term  Great  Britain,  is  absolately  prohibited 
Rep.  23 ;  2  Yes.  A  Beam.  332.)  And  by  the  English  statutes,  (22  Geo.  3,  c 
a  bin  drawn  abroad  by  an  alien  enemy  25;  48  Geo.  3,  e.  150;  45  Geo.  3,  o. 
on  a  British  sabject  here,  and  endorsed  72 ;)  except  in  cases  of  extreme  neoes- 
doring  war  to  a  British  subject  volun-  sity,  continuing  to  be  allowed  by  the 
tarily  resident  in  the  hostUe  country.  Court  of  Admiralty;  and  all  contracts 
cannot  be  enforced  by'  the  latter  after  for  ransom,  contrary  to  those  statutes, 
peace  has  been  restored,  because  it  was  are  declared  roid,  and  subjected  to  a 
Illegal  in  its  concoction ;  (  W%Uiam»on  r.  penalty  of  £500.  See  Marshall  on  In- 
PcOterBon,  nbi  supra;  3  Bos.  A  Pnl.  suranoes,  431.  These  ransom  acts  are 
113 ;  3  Maule  4;  Sel.  533.)  But^  upon  to  be  considered  as  remedial  laws,  and 
the  principle  above  laid  down  by  Yat-  must  be  construed  liberally  to  meet  the 
tel,  it  was  decided  that  where  two  mischief.  Haveloek  ▼.  Bockwood,  8  Term 
British  subjects  were  declared  priwnen  Rep.  277 :  Anthon  r.  FUher,  2  DougL 
in  Prance,  and  one  of  them  drew  a  bill  649,  n. ;  Woodward  ▼.  Larhintf  3  Esp. 
in  favour  of  the  other  on  a  third  British  R.  266.  And  see  decisions,  Corme  t. 
subject,  resident  in  England,  and  such  Blackbum^y  2  DougL  641 ;  Webb  y. 
payee  endorsed  the  same  in  France  to  Brooke,  3  Taunt  6;  YeaU  ▼.  HaUf  and 
an  alien  enemy — ^it  was  held  that  the  Kelly  ▼.  Cfrant,  1  Term  Rep.  73,  76. 
transaction  was  legal,  and  that  the  And  where  the  master  of  a  British  ship, 
alien's  right  of  action  was  only  »u$-  captured  by  an  American,  induced  the 
pended  during  the  war;  and  thaty  on  la^r  to  release  the  vessel,  on  the  for- 
thc  return  of  peace,  he  might  recover  mer  drawing  a  bill  on  England  for 
the  amount  ft'om  the  acceptor ;  for,  £1000,  by  way  of  ransom,  and  the  pay- 
otherwise,  such  persons  would  sustain  ment  of  which  he  countermanded  in 
great  privations  during  their  detention :  time,  he  was  even  aUowed  to  recover 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  it  is  no  ob-  from  his  owners  compensation,  in  the 
jection  to  an  action  on  such  bill,  that  nature  of  salvage,  for  his  services- 
It  is  brought  as  to  part  in  trust  for  an  morally  speaking,  constituting  .a  per- 
alien  enemy.  AtUoine  v.  Moonhead,  6  fidlons  breach  of  faith.  Ship  L<mdon, 
Tannt  337, 447,  1  Marsh.  Rep.  568,  S.  %  Bodson's  Rep.  74.--C. 
C.  JkmkMQ  T.  Moor$head,  6  Taunt  833. 
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BOOK  in.  which  they  have  promised  in  order  to  save  themselves  from 
pillage.  (186) 

Nay,  more,  a  subject  would  even  have  a  right  to  renonnoe 
his  country,  if  the  enemy,  being  master  of  his  person,  refused 
to  spare  his  life  on  any  other  condition :  for,  when  once  the 
society  to  which  he  belongs  is  unable  to  protect  and  defend 
him,  he  resumes  his  natural  rights.  And  besides,  should  he 
obstinately  refuse  compliance,  what  advantage  would  the 
state  derive  from  his  death  ?  Undoubtedly,  while  any  hope 
remains,  while  we  have  yet  any  means  of  serving  our  country, 
it  is  our  duty  to  expose  ourselves  and  to  brave  every  danger 
for  her  sake.  I  here  suppose  that  we  have  no  alternative  but 
that  of  renouncing  our  country,  or  perishing  without  any  ad- 
vantage to  her.  If  by  our  death  we  can  serve  her,  it  is  noble 
to  imitate  the  heroic  generosity  of  the  Decii.  But  an  engage- 
ment to  serve  against  our  country,  were  it  the  only  means  of 
saving  our  life,  is  dishonourable ;  and  a  man  of  spirit  would 
submit  to  a  thousand  deaths,  rather  than  make  so  disgraceful 
a  promise. 

If  a  soldier,  meeting  an  enemy  in  a  by-place,  makes  him 
prisoner,  but  promises  him  his  life  or  liberty  on  condition  of 
his  paying  a  certain  ransom,  this  agreement  is  to  be  respected 
by  the  superiors:  for,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  soldier, 
left  entirely  to  himself  on  that  occasion,  has  in  any  particular 
exceeded  nis  powers.  He  might,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
thought  it  imprudent  to  attack  that  enemy,  and,  under  that 
idea,  have  suffered  him  to  escape.  Under  the  direction  of  his 
superiors,  he  is  bound  to  obey :  when  alone,  he  is  left  to  his 
own  discretion.  Procopius  relates  the  adventure  of  two  sol- 
diers, the  one  a  Goth  and  the  other  a  Roman,  who,  being 
fallen  together  into  a  pit,  mutually  promised  each  other  that 
their  lives  should  be  spared :  and  this  agreement  was  approved 
by  the  Goths.* 


t 


[  416  ]  CHAP.  XVn. 

CMAP.  xvn.     OF  SAFE-CONDUCTS  AND    PASSPORTS, — ^WITH  QUESTIONS  ON 

THE   RANSOM   OF  PRISONERS   OF  WAR.  (187) 

}  2«6.  Na-  SAFE-CONDUCTS  and  passports  are  a  kind  of  privilege 
tore  of  safe-  insuring  safety  to  persons  in  passing  and  repassing,  or  to  cer- 
^'°[^"|[i||^     tain  things  during  their  conveyance  from  one  place  to  another. 


porta. 


(186)  Same  poinl^  ante,  403,  Sn  nolo.  (187)  As  to  those,  and  Meditetia- 

— C.  noan  passes  and  Uoenses   in  genen^ 

*  Hist  Goth.  lib.  iL  oap.  i.  quoted  by  see  1  Chita's  Commeroial  Law,  491-« 

Poffendorf,  book  rilL  chap.  viL  14.  618.— C. 
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From  the  usage  and  genius  of  the  (French)  language,  it  ap-  book  m. 
pears  that  the  term  ^^ paswort'*  is  used,  on  ordinary  occasions,  iS^i^iJLT": 
when  speaking  of  persons  who  lie  under  no  particular  excep- 
tion as  to  passing  and  repassing  in  safety,  and  to  whom  it  is 
only  granted  for  greater  security,  and  in  order  to  prevent  all 
debate,  or  to  exempt  them  from  some  general  prohibition. 
A  safe-conduct  is  given  to  those  who  otherwise  could  not  safely 
pass  through  the  places  where  he  who  grants  it  is  master, — 
as,  for  instance,  to  a  person  charged  with  some  misdemeanour, 
or  to  an  enemy.     It  is  of  the  latter  that  we  are  here  to  treat. 

All  safe-conducts,  like  every  other  act  of  suprem'e  com- 1  266.  Prom 
mand,  emanate  from  the  sovereign  authority :  but  the  prince  ^^*?  *"" 
may  delegate  to  his  oflScers  the  power  of  granting  safe-con-  ^^^l^  *^ 
ducts ;  and  they  are  invested  with  that  power  either  by  an 
express  commission,  or  bv  a  natural  consequence  of  the  na- 
ture of  their  functions.     A  general  of  an  army,  from  the  very 
nature  of  his  post,  can  grant  safe-conducts :  and,  as  they  are 
derived,  though  mediately,  ^from  the  sovereign  authority,  the 
other  generals  or  officers  of  the  same  prince  are  bound  to 
respect  them.  • 

The  person  named  in  the  safe-conduct  cannot  transfer  his  g  S67.   Not 
privilege  to  another :  for  he  does  not  know  whether  it  be  a  transferabio 
matter  of  indifference  to  the  grantor  of  the  safe-conduct  that  ^'®™  *^°® 
another  person  should  use  it  in  his  stead :  and,  so  far  from  ^^'^r. 
presuming  that  to  be  the  case,  he  is  even  bound  to  presume 
the  contrary,  on  account  of  the  abuses  which  might  thence 
result ;  and  he  cannot  assume  to  himself  any  further  privilege 
than  was  intended  for  him.     If  the  safe-conduct  is  granted, 
not  for  persons,  but  for  certain  effects,  those  effects  may  be 
removed  by  others  besides  the  owner.     The  choice  of  those 
who  remove  them  is  indifferent,  provided  there  do  not  lie 
against  them  any  personal  exception  sufficient  to  render  them 
objects  of  just  suspicion  in  the  eye  of  him  who  grants  the 
safe-conduct,  or  to  exclude  them  from  the  privilege  of  enter- 
jug  his  territories. 

He  who  promises  security  by  a  safe-conduct,  promises  to  j  268.   Ex- 
afford  it  wherever  he  has  the  command, — not  only  in  his  own  *««'  of  the 
territories,  but  likewise  in  every  place  where   any  of  his  P''**™!*®* 
troops  may  happen  to  be :  and  he  is  bound*,  not  only  to  for- ' 
bear  violating  that  security  either  by  himself  or  his  people, 
but  also  to  protect  and  defend  the  person  to  whom  he  has  [  417  J 
promised  it,  to  punish  any  of  his  subjects  who  have  offered 
him  violence,  and  oblige  them  to  make  good  the  damage.'*' 

*  At  the  famous  intenriew  at  Pe-  and  negotiated  their  defection  while  he 
ronne,  Charles  doke  of  Burgundy,  ex-  was  at  Peronne,  Charles  wonld  have 
asperated  to  find  that  Louis  XI.  had  been  Justifiable  in  disregarding  a  safe- 
engaged  tiie  people  of  Liege  to  take  up  eonduct  of  whieh  an  improper  use  had 
arms  against  him,  paid  no  respect  to  been  made.  But  the  French  monarch 
the  s^eroonduct  whioh  he  had  granted  had  despatched  agents  to  Ghent  for  that 
to  that  prince.    If  Louis  had  plotted  purpose,  before  there  was  any  question 
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BOOK  iii^      As  the  rlzht  arising  from  a  safe-conduct  proceeds  entirely 
from  the  will  of  him  who  grants  it,  that  will  is  the  standard 


OBAP.  xvn. 


f  269.  How  \^j  ^hich  the  extent  of  the  right  is  to  be  measured  ;  and  the 
Se  riRhtde-^^^^  *®  discoverable  in  the  object  for  which  the  safe-conduct 
rived  from  ^^  granted.  Consequently,  a  person  who  has  barely  ob- 
a  aafe-oon-  tained  permission  to  go  away,  does  not  thence  derive  a  right 
dno^  to  come  back  again;  and  a  safe-conduct,  granted  for  the 

simple  passage  through  a  country,  does  not  entitle  the  bearer 
to  repass  through  it  on  his  return.     When  the  safe-conduct 
is  granted  for  a  particular  business,  it  must  continue  in  force 
until  that  business  is  concluded,  and  the  person  has  had  time 
to  depart :  if  it  is  specified  to  be  granted  for  a  journey,  U 
will  also  serve  for  the  person's  return,  since  both  passage  and 
return  are  included  in  a  journey.     As  this  privilege  consists 
in  the  liberty  of  going  and  coming  in  safety,  it  differs  from  a 
permission  to  settle  in  any  particular  place,  and  consequently 
cannot  give  a  right  to  stop  anywhere  for  a  length  of  time, 
unless  on  some  special  business^  in  consideration  of  which 
the  safe-conduct  was  asked  and  granted. 
{  270.  Wle-     A  safe-conduct  given  to  a  traveller,  naturally  includes  his 
^t^d**!^'    ^*86*8®j  ^^  ^  clothes,  and  other  things  necessary  for  his 
m«e*imd*    journcy,  with  even  one  or  two  domestics,  or  more,  according 
domesUoB.    to  the  rank  of  the  person.     But,  in  all  these  respects,  as  well 
as  in  the  others  which  we  have  just  noticed  above,  the  safest 
mode,  especially  when  we  have  to  do  with  enemies  or  other 
suspected  persons,  is,  to  specify  and  distinctly  enumerate  the 
particulars,  in  order  to  obviate  every  difficulty.    Accordingly, 
such  is  the  practice  which  at  present  prevails ;  and,  in  grant- 
ing safe-conducts,  it  is  the  custom  expressly  to  include  the 
baggage  and  domestics. 
}  271.  Safe-     Though  a  permission  to  settle  anywhere,  granted  to  the 
oondaot       father  of  a  family,  naturally  includes  his  wife  and  children, 
S*^^*^    it  is  otherwise  with  a  safe-conduct;  because  it  seldom  hap- 
ioes  not  in-  P^^^  ^^^^  ^  ™^^  Settles  in  a  place  without  having  his  family 
dude  his  fa-  with  him  ;  whereas,  on  a  journey,  it  is  more  usual  to  travel 
naiiy.  without  them. 

g  272.  Safe-     A  safe-couduct,  granted  to  a  person  for  him$elf  and  h%» 
<iondnot       retinue^  cannot  give  him  a  right  of  bringing  with  him  nersons 
**raL'to  ^  j^^'j  suspcctcd  by  the  state,  or  who  have  been  bannitied,  of 
one  and  his  ^^^^  ^^^  ixom  the  Country  on  account  of  any  crime ;  not  car. 
retinne.       it  Serve  as  a  protection  to  such  men  :  for,  the  sovereign  who 
grants  a  safe-conduct  in  those  general  terms,  does  not  sup- 
pose that  it  will  be  presumptuously  abused  for  the  purpose  of 
[  418  ]  bringing  persons  into  his  territories  who  have  been  guilty  of 

crimes,  or  have  particularly  offended  him. 
{  278.  Terrm     A  safc-conduct,  given  for  a  stated  term^  expires  at  the  end 

of  the  safe-  . - 

eonautt        ^^  ^^  meeting  at  Peronne ;  and  CharieSy    peoted  inteUZcenod.  Aommitted  a   fla- 
in  the  transports  of  blind  resentment^    grant  breach  o^  \o»  iaw  of  nations^ 
excited  by  the  disagreeable  and  nnez- 
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of  the  term  specified  therein ;  and  the  bearer,  if  he  d.>e8  not   book  m. 
retire  before  that  time,  may  be  arrested,  and  even  punished,  ^"^^'  ^^"' 
according  to  circumstances,  especially  if  he  has  given  room 
for  suspicion  by  an  aflfected  delay. 

But,  if  forcibly  detained,  as  by  sickness,  so  as  to  be  un-{274.Ai>6r. 
able  to  depart  in  time,  a  proper  respite  should  be  allowed  «<>»  ^o^^^i^^ 
him ;  for  a  promise  of  security  has  been  made  to  him :  -and,  y*^^^^ 
though  it  was  made  only  for  a  limited  time,  it  is  not  by  any  ^^qj^ 
fault  of  his  own  that  he  has  been  prevented  from  departing 
within  the  term.   The  case  is  diflferent  from  that  of  an  enemy 
coming  into  our  country  during  a  truce :  to  the  latter  we 
have  made  no  particular  promise :  he,  at  his  own  peril,  takes 
advantage  of  a  general  liberty  allowed  by  the  "Suspension  of 
hostilities.     All  we  have  promised  to  the  enemy  is  to  forbear 
hostilities  for  a  certain  time ;  and,  at  the  expiration  of  that 
term,  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  us  that  we  be  at  liberty 
to  let  the  war  freely  take  its  coulrse,  without  being  impeded 
by  a  variety  of  excuses  and  pretexts. 

The  safe-conduct  does  not  expire  at  the  decease  or  depo-  J  276.   The 
sition  of  him  who  granted  it ;  for  it  was  given  in  virtue  of  ■«fe-co"»<iuct 
the  sovereign  authority,  which  never  dies,  and  whose  efficacy  j^^  ^^  ^^e  ' 
exists  independent  of  the  person  intrusted  with  the  exercise  death  of  bin 
of  it.     It  is  with  this  act  as  with  other  ordinances  of  the  who  gave  it 
public  power ;  their  validity  or  duration  does  not  depend  on 
the  life  of  him  who  enacted  them,  unless,  by  their  very  na- 
ture, or  by  express  declaration,  they  are  personally  confined 
to  him. 

The  successor,  nevertheless,  may  revoke  a  safe-conduct,  if  1 276.  How 
he  has  good  reasons  for  the  revocation.  Even  he  who  has^*™"^^*"' 
granted  it  may,  in  like  case,  revoke  it:  nor  is  he  always 
obliged  to  make  known  his  reasons.  Every  privilege,  when 
it  becomes  detrimental  to  the  state,  may  be  revoked, — a  gra- 
tuitous privilege,  purely  and  simply, — a  purchased  privilege, 
on  giving  an  indemnification  to  the  parties  concerned.  Sup- 
pose a  prince  or  his  general  is  preparing  for  a  secret  expe- 
dition,— must  he  sufier  any  person,  under  cover  of  a  safe- 
conduct,  antecedently  obtained,  to  come  and  pry  into  his 
preparatives,  and  give  the  enemy  intelligence  of  them  ?  But 
a  safe-conduct  is  not  to  be  converted  into  a  snare :  if  it  be 
revoked^  the  bearer  must  be  allowed  time  and  liberty  to 
depart  in  safety.  If  he,  like  any  other  traveller,  be  detained 
for  some  time,  in  order  to  prevent  his  carrying  intelligence 
to  the  enemy,  no  ill-treatment  is  to  be  oflfered  him ;  nor  is 
he  to  be  kept  longer  than  while  the  reasons  for  his  detainder 
subsist. 

If  a  safe-conduct  contains  this  clause — ^^For  sv^h  time  as  i  271,  Safe. 
fffe  shall  think  fit,*'  it  gives  only  a  precarious  right,  and  is  conduct 
revocable  every  moment :  but,  until  it  has  been  expressly  ^^^  *^* 
revoked,  it  remains  valid.     It  expires  on  the  death  of  him l^ Hmeat 
who  gave  it,  who,  from  that  moment,  ceases  to  will  the  con- 
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BOOK  m.  tinuation  of  the  privilege.  But  it  must  always  be  under- 
CHAP.  XVII.  gtood  that,  when  a  safe-conduct  expires  in  this  manner, 
me«haU  ^^^  bearer  is  to  be  allowed  a  proper  time  for  his  safe  de- 
thinkfit.      part^re' 

;  278.  Con-     After  having  discussed  the  right  of  making  prisoners  of 
latin  ^  to  the  ^*^*'' — ^^^  obligation  of  the  captor  to  release  them  at  the 
ransom  of    peace,  bj  exchange  or  ransom, — and  that  of  their  sovereign 
prisoners,     to  obtain  their  liberty, — it  remains  to  consider  the  nature 
of  those  conventions  whose  object  is, the  deliverance  of  these 
unfortunate  suflferers.      K  the  belligerent  sovereigns  have 
agreed  on  a  cartel  for  the  exchange  or  ransom  of  prisoners, 
they  are  bound  to  observe  it  with  equal  fidelity  as  any  other 
convention.     But  if  (as  was  frequently  the  practice  in  former 
times)  the  state  leaves  to  each  prisoner,  at  least  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  the  care  of  redeeming  himself — such 
private  conventions  present  a  number  of  questions,  of  which 
we  shall  only  touch  on  the  principal  ones. 
;  279.   The      He  who  has  acquired  a  lawful  rieht  to  demand  a  ransom  from 
right  of  de-  j^[g  prisoner,  may  transfer  his  rimt  to  a  third  person.     This 
ransom  may  ^^  practised  in  the  last  ages.     It  was  frequent  for  military 
be  trans-      meu  to  resign  their  prisoners,  and  transfer  all  the  rights  they 
farred.        had  over  them  into  other  hands.     But  as  the  person  who 
takes  a  prisoner  is  bound  to  treat  him  with  justice  and  hu- 
manitv  (§  150),  he  must  not,  if  he  wishes  that  his  conduct 
should  be  free  from  censure,  transfer  his  right,  in  an  unli- 
mited manner,  to  one  who  might  make  an  improper  use  of  it: 
when  he  has  agreed  with  his  prisoner  concerning  the  price 
of  his  ransom,  he  may  transfer  to  whom  he  pleases  the  right 
to  demand  the  stipulated  sum. 
i  280.  What     When  once  the  agreement  is  made  with  a  prisoner  for  the 
ih  convwD   P^^^®  ^^  ^^^  ransom,  it  becomes  a  perfect  contract,  and  can- 
tion  made    ^ot  be  rescinded  under  pretence  that  the  prisoner  is  disco- 
for  the  rate  vered  to  be  richer  than  was  imagined :  for  it  is  by  no  means 
of  the  ran-  necessary  that  the  rate  should  be  proportioned  to  the  wealth 
■•™*  of  the  prisoner,  since  that  is  not  the  scale  by  which  we  mea- 

sure the  right  to  detain  a  prisoner  of  war  (§§  148,   153). 
But  it  is  natural  to  proportion  the  price  of  the  ransom  to 
the  prisoner's  rank  in  the  hostile  army,  because  the  liberty 
of  an  officer  of  distinction  is  of  greater  consequence  than 
that  of  a  private  soldier  or  an  inferior  officer.     If  the  pri- 
soner has  not  only  concealed,  but  disguised  his  rank,  it  is  a 
fraud  on  his  part,  which  gives  the  captor  a  right  to  annul  the 
compact. 
d  281.  A  pri-     If  a  prisoner,  having  agreed  on  the  price  of  his  ransom, 
soner  dying  ^j^g  before  payment,  it  is  asked  whether  the  stipulated  sum 
menrJ' ran-  ^®  ^^^>  *^^  whether  the  heirs  are  bound  to  pay  it  ?     They 
•om.  undoubtedly  are,  if  the  prisoner  died  in  the  possession  of  hia 

liberty :  for,  from  the  moment  of  his  release,  in  consideration 
of  which  he  had  promised  a  sum,  that  sum  becomes  due,  and 
does  not  at  all  belong  to  his  heirs.     But,  if  he  had  uot  yet 
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obtained  his  liberty,  the  price  which  was  to  have  been  paid  chap.  in. 
for  it  is  not  a  debt  on  him  or  his  heirs,  unless  he  had  made -£5fLJE5?* 
his  agreement  in  a  different  manner ;  and  he  is  not  reputed 
to  have  received  his  liberty  until  the  moment  when  he  is  per- 
fectly  free  to  depart  at  pleasure, — when  neither  the  person 
who  held  him  prisoner,  nor  that  person's  sovereign,  opposes 
his  release  and  departure. 

If  he  has  only  been  permitted  to  take  a  journey,  for  the 
purpose  of  prevailing  on  his  friends  or  his  sovereign  to  fur* 
nish  him  with  the  means  of  ransoming  himself,  and  dies  be- 
fore  he  is  possessed  of  his  full  liberty,  before  he  is  finally 
discharged  from  his  parole,  nothing  is  due  for  his  ransom. 

If,  after  having  agreed  on  the  price,  he  is  detained  in  pri- 
son till  the  time  of  payment,  and  there  dies  in  the  interim, 
his  heirs  are  not  bound  to  pay  the  ransom — such  an  agree- 
ment being,  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  held  him  prisoner, 
uo  more  than  a  promise  of  giving  him  his  liberty  on  the 
actual  payment  of  a  certain  sum.  A  promise  of  buying  and 
selling  does  not  bind  the  supposed  purchaser  to  pay  the  price 
of  the  article  in  question,  if  it  happens  to  perish  before  the 
completion  of  the  purchase.  But  if  the  contract  of  sale  be 
perfect,  the  purchaser  must  pay  the  price  of  the  thing  sold, 
though  it  should  happen  to  perish  before  delivery,  provided 
there  was  no  fault  or  delay  on  the  part  of  the  vendor.  For 
this  reason,  if  the  prisoner  has  absolutely  concluded  the 
agreement  for  his  ransom,  acknowledging  himself,  from  that 
moment,  debtor  for  the  stipulated  sum, — and  is,  nevertheless, 
still  detained,  no  longer  indeed  as  a  prisoner,  but  a  surety 
for  the  payment,— the  .price  of  the  ransom  is  due,  notwith- 
standing the  circumstance  of  his  dying  in  the  interim. 

If  the  agreement  says  that  the  ransom  shall  be  paid  on  a 
certain  day,  and  the  prisoner  happens  to  die  before  that  day, 
the  heirs  are  bound  to  pay  the  sum  agreed  on :  for  the  ran- 
som was  due  ;  and  the  appointed  day  was  assigned  merely  as 
the  term  of  payment. 

From  a  rigid  application  of  the  same  principles,  it  follows  f  282.  Pri 
-that  a  prisoner,  who  has  been  released  on  condition  of  pro-  *^^^^  "■•- 
curing  the  release  of  another,  should  return  to  prison,  in  ^*^^^^'*  ^ 
case  the  latter  happens  to  die  before  he  had  been  able  to  procuring. 
procure  him  his  liberty.     But  certainly  such  an  unfortunate  the  release 
case  is  entitled  to  lenity;  and  equity  seems  to  require  thato^^^o*^®'* 
this  prisoner  should  be  allowed  to  continue  in  the  enjoyment 
of  that  liberty  which  has  been  granted  to  him,  provided  he 
pays  a  fair  equivalent  for  it,  since  he  is  now  unable  to  pur- 
chase it  precisely  at  the  price  agreed  on. 

If  a  prisoner,  who  has  been  fully  set  at  liberty,  after  hav-  j  283.  Pri- 
ing  promised  but  not  paid  his  ransom,  happens  to  be  taken  a  •<>»«' »*- 
second  time,  it  is  evident  that,  without  being  exempted  from  ?*^!|*  ^®^**r? 
the  payment  of  his  former  ransom,  he  will  have  to  pay  a  ms  fonotr * 
second,  if  he  wishes  to  recover  his  liberty.  raDBom. 
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BOOK  HI.        On  the  other  hand,-  though  the  prisoner  has  agreed  for  tcie 

CHAP.  XVII.  ^yIqq  Qf  ij}g  ransom,  if,  before  the  execution  of  the   oom- 

2  284.   Pri-  pact, — before  he  is  set  at  liberty  in  virtue  of  it, — ^he  be  re- 

redVXre  t^^^en  and  delivered  by  his  own  party,  he  owes  nothing.     1 

ho  has  u,     here  evidently  suppose  that  the  contract  for  his  ransom  was 

ceived  his  li-  not  Completed,  and  that  the  prisoner  had  not  acknowledged 

«>«riy-         hiiiiTolf  debtor  for  the  sum  agreed  on.     The  person  who  held 

[  421  ]  him  prisont^/  had,  as  it  were,  only  made  him  a  promise  of 

selling,  and  he  had  promised  to  purchase  :  but  the  purchase 

and  sale  had  not  actually  passed  into  effect ;  the  property 

was  not  actually  transferred. 

2  286.  Whe-     The  property  of  a  prisoner's  effects  is  not  vested  in  the 

ther  the       captor,  exccpt  BO  far  as  he  seizes  on  those  effects  at  the  time 

a  prUoner*  ^^  ^^^  Capture.     Of  this  there  is  no  doubt,  in  these  modem 

has  found     timcs,  whcn  prisoncrs  of  war  are  not  reduced  to  slavery. 

means  to      And,  evcn  by  the  law  of  nature,  the  property  of  a  slave's 

r°***to'h-*  g^^^®  ^^^^  ^^*>  without  some  other  reason,  pass  to  the  mas- 
ong      im.  ^^^  ^j  ^j^^  slave.     There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  slavery 

which  can  of  itself  produce  that  effect.  Though  a  man 
obtains  certain  rights  over  the  liberty  of  another,  does  it 
thence  follow  that  he  shall  have  a  right  over  his  property 
also  ?  When,  therefore,  the  enemy  has  not  plundered  his 
prisoner,  or  when  the  latter  has  found  means  to  conceal 
something  from  the  captor's  search,  whatever  he  has  thus 
saved  still  continues  to  be  his  own  property,  and  he  may  em- 
ploy it  towards  the  payment  of  his  ransom.  At  present, 
even  the  plundering  of  prisoners  is  not  always  practised : 
the  greedy  soldier  sometimes  proceeds  to  such  lengths ;  but 
an  officer  would  think  it  an  indelible  stain  on  his  character, 
to  have  deprived  them  of  the  smallest  article.  A  party  of 
private  French  troopers,  who  had  captured  a  British  general 
at  the  battle  of  Rocoux,  claimed  no  right  to  anything  be- 
longing to  their  prisoner,  except  his  arms  alone. 
;  286.  Hos-  The  death  of  the  prisoner  extinguishes  the  captor's  right. 
uges  given  Wherefore,  if  any  person  is  given  as  a  hostage  in  order  to 
[eLe*o/a*  P^^®^®  *  prisoner's  enlargement,  he  ought  to  be  released  the 
moment  the  prisoner  dies ;  and,  on  the  oth,>r  hdji J,  if  the 
hostage  dies,  his  death  does  not  reinstate  the  pri^ouer  in  the 
possession  of  his  liberty.  The  reverse  of  th.  /  is  iiue',  if  the 
one,  instead  of  being  simplv  a  hostage  foi  cm  jI  .er,  had 
been  substituted  in  Us  stead. 
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CHAP.  xvm. 

OF  OIVIL  WAR. 

IT  is  a  question  very  much  debated,  whether,  a  sovereign ;  287.  Foob. 
'9  bound  to  observe  the  common  laws  of  war  towards  rebel-  <*»**®"  <>^^* 
lious  subjects  who  have  openly  taken  up  arms  against  him  ?  "f^^JJ**"'* 
A  flatterer,  or  a  prince  of  a  cruel  and  arbitrary  disposition,  against  the 
will  immediately  pronounce  that  the  laws  of  war  were  not  rebeiB. 
made  for  rebels,  for  whom  no  punishment  can  be  too  severe.  [  422  ] 
Let  us  proceed  more  soberly,  and  reason  from  the  incon- 
testable principles  above  laid  down.     In  order  clearly  to  dis- 
cover what  conduct  the  sovereign  ought  to  pursue  towards 
revolted  subjects,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  recollect  that 
all  the  sovereign's  rights  are  derived  from  those  of  the  state 
or  of  civil  society,  from  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  from  the 
obligation  he  lies  under  of  watching  over  the  welfare  of  the 
nation,  of  procuring  her  greatest  happiness,  of  maintaining 
order,  justice,  and  peace  within   her   boundaries  (Book  L 
Chap.  IV).     Secondly,  we  must  distinguish  the  nature  and 
degree  of  the  different  disorders  which  may  disturb  the  state, 
and  oblige  the  sovereign  to  take  up  arms,  or  substitute  forci- 
ble measures  instead  of  the  milder  influence  of  authority. 

The  name  of  rebels  is  given  to  all  subjects  who  unjustly  j  288.  Wbo 
take  up  arms  against  the  ruler  of  the  society,  whether  their "» rebeia. 
view  be  to  deprive  him  of  the  supreme  authority,  or  to  resist 
his  commands  in  some  particular  instance,  and  to  impose  con 
ditions  on  him. 

A  popular  commotion  is  a  concourse  of  people  who  a8-J289.  Popa 
semble  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and  refuse  to  listen  to  the  ^^  commo- 
voice  of  their  superiors,  whether  the  design  of  the  assembled  fj^^j^n  "^ 
multitude  be   levelled  against  the  superiors  themselves,  or^ition.' 
only  against  some  private  individuals.     Violent  commotions 
of  this  kind  take  place  when  the  people  think  themselves 
aggrieved ;  and  there  is  no  order  of  men  whQ  so  frequently 
give  rise  to  them  as  the  tax-gatherers.     If  the  rage  of  the 
malecontents  be  particularly  levelled  at  the  magistrates,  or 
others  vested  with  the  public  authority,  and  they  proceed  to 
a  formal  disobedience  or  acts  of  open  violence,  this  is  called 
a  sedition.     When  the  evil  spreads, — when  it  infects  the  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  or  province,  and  gains 
such  strength  that  even  the  sovereign  himself  is  no  longer 
obeyed, — it  is  usual  more  particularly  to  distinguish  such  a 
disorder  by  the  name  of  insurrection. 

All  these  violences  disturb  the  public  order,  and  are  state  {2«o.  How 
erimes,  even  when  arising  from  just   causes  of  complaint.  ^<»  >ore- 
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BOOK  III.   For  violent  measures  are  forbidden  in  civil  society :  the  in- 
CHAP,  xviii.  j^J.ed  individuals  should  apply  to  the  magistrate  for  redress  j 
nign  is  to    and  if  they  do  not  obtain  justice  from  that  quarter,  they  may 
Buppress      ]ay  their  complaints  at  'the  foot  of  the  throne.     Every  citi- 
*°^  zen  should  even  patiently  endure  evils,  which  are  not  insup- 

portable, rather  than  disturb  the  public  peace.  A  denial  of 
justice  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  or  affected  delays,  can 
alone  excuse  the  furious  transports  of  a  people  whose  pa- 
tience has  been  exhausted, — and  even  justify  them,  if  the 
evils  be  intolerable,  and  the  oppression  great  and  manifest. 
But  what  conduct  shall  the  sovereign  observe  towards  the  in- 
surgents ?  I  answer,  in  general, — such  conduct  as  shall  at 
the  same  time  be  the  most  consonant  to  justice,  and  the  most 
salutary  to  the  state.  Although  it  be  his  duty  to  repress 
those  who  unnecessarily  disturb  the  public  peace,  he  is  bound 
to  show  clemency  towards  unfortunate  persons,  to  whom  just 
causes  of  complaint  have  been  given,  and  whose  sole  crime 
consists  in  the  attempt  to  do  themselves  justice :  they  have 
been  deficient  in  patience  rather  than  fidelity.  Subjects  who 
[  423  j  rise  against  their  prince  without  cause  deserve  severe  punish- 
ment :  yet,  even  in  this  case,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
the  delinquents,  clemency  becomes  a  duty  in  the  sovereign. 
Shall  he  aepopulate  a  city,  or  desolate  a  province,  in  order 
to  punish  her  rebellion  ?  Any  punishment,  however  just  in 
itself,  which  embraces  too  great  a  number  of  persons,  becomes 
an  act  of  downright  cruelty.  Had  the  insurrection  of  the 
Netherlands  against  Spain  been  totally  unwarrantable,  univer- 
sal detestation  would  still  attend  the  memory  of  the  duke  of 
Alva,  who  made  it  his  boast  that  he  had  caused  twenty  thou- 
sand heads  to  be  struck  off  by  the  hands  of  the  common  exe- 
cutioner. Let  not  his  sangumary  imitators  expect  to  justify 
their  enormities  by  the  plea  of  necessity.  What  prince  ever 
suffered  more  outrageous  indignities  from  his  subjects  than 
Henry  the  Great,  of  France  ?  Yet,  his  victories  were  ever 
accompanied  by  a  uniform  clemency;  and  that  excellent 
prince  at  length  obtained  the  success  he  deserved  :  he  gained 
a  nation  of  faithful  subjects;  whereas  the  duke  of  Alva 
caused  his  master  to  lose  the  United  Provinces.  Grimes,  in 
which  a  number  of  persons  are  involved,  are  to  be  punished 
by  penalties  which  shall  equally  fall  on  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned :  the  sovereign  may  deprive  a  town  of  her  privileges, 
at  least,  till  she  has  fully  acknowledged  her  fault :  as  to  cor- 
poral punishment,  let  that  be  reserved  for  the  authors  of  the 
disturbances, — for  those  incendiaries  who  incite  tho  people 
to  revolt.  But  tyrants  alone  will  treat,  as  seditious,  those 
brave  and  resolute  citizens  who  exhort  the  people  to  preserve 
themselves  from  oppression,  and  to  vindicate  their  rights  and 
privileges:  a  good  prince  will  commend  such  virtuous  pa- 
triots, provided  their  zeal  be  tempered  with  moderation  and 
prudence.     If  he  has  iustice  and  his  duty  at  heart, — ^if  he 
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aspires  to  that  immortal  and  unsullied  glory  of  being  the   book  m. 
father  of  his  people,  let  him  mistrust  the  selfish  suggestions  ^£lL.£II!!r 
of  thai  minister  who  represents  to  him  as  rebels  all  those 
citizens  who  do  not  stretch  out  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of 
slavery, — who  refuse  tamely  to  crouch  under  the  rod  of  arbi- 
trary power. 

In  many  cases,  the  safest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  §  291.  He  \§ 
just  method  of  appeasing  seditions,  is  to  give  the  people  satis-  ^'*"°^  ^ 
faction.  And  if  there  existed  no  reasons  to  justify  the  insur-  p^^,^!^,  i^* 
rection  (a  circumstance  which,  perhaps,  never  happens),  even  has  made  to 
in  such  case,  it  becomes  necessary,  as  we  have  above  observed,  the  rebels, 
to  grant  an  amnesty  where  the  offenders  are  numerous.  When 
the  amnesty  is  once  published  and  accepted,  all  the  past  must 
be  buried  in  oblivion ;  nor  must  any  one  be  called  to  account 
for  what  has  been  done  during  the  disturbances:  and,  in 
general,  the  sovereign,  whose  word  ought  ever  to  be  sacred, 
IS  bound  to  the  faithful  observance  of  every  promise  he  has 
made,  even  to  rebels, — I  mean,  to  such  of  his  subjects  as 
have  revolted  without  reason  or  necessity.  If  his  promises 
are  not  inviolable,  the  rebels  will  have  no  security  in  treating 
with  him :  when  they  have  once  drawn  the  sword,  they  must  [  424  ] 
throw  away  the  scabbard,  as  one  of  the  ancients  expresses  it ; 
and  the  prince,  destitute  of  the  more  gentle  and  salutary 
means  of  appeasing  the  revolt,  will  have  no  other  remaining 
expedient  than  that  of  utterly  exterminating  the  insurgents. 
These  will  become  formidable  through  despair ;  compassion 
will  bestow  succours  on  them ;  their  party  will  increase,  and 
the  state  will  be  in  danger.  What  would  have  become  of 
France,  if  the  leaguers  had  thought  it  unsafe  to  rely  on  the 
promises  of  Henry  the  Great?  The  same  reasons  which 
should  render  the  faith  of  promises  inviolable  and  sacred  be- 
tween individual  and  individual,  between  sovereign  and  sove- 
reign, between  enemy  and  enemy  (Book  II.  §§  168,  218,  &c., 
and  Book  III.  §  174),  subsist  in  all  their  force  between  the 
sovereign  and  his  insurgent  or  rebellious  subjects.  However, 
if  they  have  extorted  from  him  odious  conditions,  which  are 
inimical  to  the  happiness  of  the  nation,  or  the  welfare  of  the 
state, — as  he  has  no  right  to  do  or  grant  any  thing  contrary 
to  that  grand  rule  of  his  conduct,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
the  measure  of  his  power,  he  may  justly  revoke  any  perni- 
cious concessions  which  he  has  been  obliged  to  make,  pro- 
vided the  revocation  be  sanctioned  by  the  consent  of  the 
nation,  whose  opinion  he  must  take  on  the  subject,  in  the 
manner  and  forms  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  constitution  of 
the  state.  But  this  remedy  is  to  be  used  with  great  reserve, 
and  only  in  matters  of  high  importance,  lest  the  faith  of  pro- 
mises should  be  weakened  and  brought  into  disrepute.'*' 

*  An  instance  of  this  oconrs  in  the    insurreotaon    at   Madrid,  in   1766.    At 
transmetions  irhioh  took  place  after  the    the  reqmsition  of  the  cortes,  the  king 
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•00^  m.       When  a  party  is  formed  in  a  state,  who  no  longer  obey  fclie 
CHAP.  xvm.  sovereign,  and  are  possessed  of  sufficient  strength  to  oppose 


!  292.  Civil  jjim^ — Q|.  ^hen,  in  a  republic,  the  nation  is  divided  into  two 
^^^'  opposite  faotions,  and  both  sides  take  up  arms, — this  is  called 

a  civil  war.  Some  writers  confine  this  term  to  a  just  insur- 
rection of  the  subjects  against  their  povereign,  to  distinguish 
that  lawful  resistance  from  rebellion^  which  is  an  open  and 
unjust  resistance.  But  what  appellation  will  they  give  to  a 
war  which  arises  in  a  republic  torn  by  two  factions, — or  in  a 
monarchy,  between  two  competitors  for  the  crown  ?  Custom 
appropriates  the  term  of  ^^  civil  war'*  to  every  war  between 
the  members  of  one  and  the  same  political  society.  If  it  be 
between  part  of  the  citizens  on  the  one  side,  and  the  sove- 
reign, with  those  who  continue  in  obedience  to  him,  on  the 
other, — provided  the  malecontents  have  any  reason  for  taking 
up  arms,  nothing  further  is  required  to  entitle  such  disturb- 
ance to  the  name  of  civil  war^  and  not  that  of  rebellion.  This 
latter  term  is  applied  only  to  such  an  insurrection  against 
lawful  authority  as  is  void  of  all  appearance  of  justice.  The 
f  425  ]  sovereign,  indeed,  never  fails  to  bestow  the  appellation  of 
rebels  on  all  such  of  his  subjects  as  openly  resist  him :  but^ 
when  the  latter  have  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  give  him 
effectual  opposition,  and  to  oblige  him  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  them  according  to  the  established  rules,  he  TMUst  ue- 
cessarily  submit  to  the  use  of  the  term  "  civil  war." 

It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  in  this  place  to  weigh  ihe 
reasons  which  may  authorize  and  justify  a  civil  war :  we  have 
elsewhere  treated  of  the  cases  wherein  subjects  maj[  resist 
the  sovereign  (Book  I.  Chap.  ISf).  Setting,  therefore,  the 
justice  of  the  cause  wholly  out  of  the  question,  it  only  remains 
for  us  to  consider  the  maxims  which  ought  to  be  ol^erved  in 
a  civil  war,  and  to  examine  whether  the  sovereign  in  parti- 
cular is,  on  such  an  occasion,  bound  to  conform  to  the  esta- 
blished laws  of  war. 

A  civil  war  breaks  the  bands  of  society  and  government, 
or,  at  least,  suspends  their  force  and  effect:  it  produces  in  the 
I  nation  two  independent  parties,  who  consider  each  other  as 
enemies,  and  acknowledge  no  common  judge.  Those  two 
parties,  therefore,  must  necessarily  be  considered  as  thence- 
forward constituting,  at  least  for  a  time,  two  separate  bodies, 
two  distinct  societies.  Though  one  of  the  parties  may  have 
been  to  blame  in  breaking  the  unity  of  the  state  and  resisting 
the  lawful  authority,  they  are  not  the  less  divided  in  fact 
Besides,  who  shall  judge  them  ?  who  shall  pronounce  on  which 
side  the  right  or  the  wrong  lies?  On  earth  they  have  no 
common  superior.  They  stand  therefore  in  precisely  the 
same  predicament  as  two  nations,  who  engage  in  a  contest^ 

reroked  the  eonoessionfl  vhioh  he  hftd    populace,  bat  he  aoffered  the  amneitj 
been  obliged  to  make  to  the  ineurgent    to  renuiiB  in  finroe. 
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and,  being  \inable  to  come  to  an  agreement,  have  recourse  to   book  m. 
arms.  ^  chap^jcyiii. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  common  i  294.  Thty 
laws  of  war, — those  maxims  of  humanity,  moderation,  and*"*°^^^ 
honour,  which  we  have  already  detailed  in  the  course  of  this  **^^j^jj® 
work, — ought  to  be  observed  by  both  parties  in  every  civil  lawe  of  war. 
war.  For  the  same  reasons  which  rende?  the  observance  of 
those  maxims  a  matter  of  obligation  between  state  and  state, 
it  becomes  equally  and  even  more  necessary  in  the  unhappy 
circumstance  of  two  incensed  parties  lacerating  their  common 
country.  Should  the  sovereign  conceive  he  has  a  right  to 
hang  up  his  prisoners  as  rebels,  the  opposite  party  will  make 
reprisals  :* — if  he  does  not  religiously  observe  the  capitula* 
tions,  and  all  other  conventions  made  with  his  enemies,  they 
will  no  longer  rely  on  his  word : — should  he  burn  and  ravage, 
they  will  follow  his  example ;  the  war  will  become  cruel,  hor- 
rible, and  every  day  more  destructive  to  the  nation.  The  [  426  ] 
duke  de  Montpensier's  infamous  and  barbarous  excesses 
against  the  reformed  party  in  France  are  too  well  known: 
the  men  were  delivered  up  to  the  executioner,  and  the  women 
to  the  brutality  of  the  soldiers.  What  was  the  consequence? 
the  Protestants  became  exasperated;  they  took  vengeance 
of  such  inhuman  practices ;  and  the  war,  before  sufficiently 
cruel  as  a  civil  and  religious  war,  became  more  bloody  and 
destructive.  Who  could  without  horror  read  of  the  savage 
cruelties  committed  by  the  Baron  Des  Adrets  ?  By  turns  a 
Catholic  and  a  Protestant,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
barbarity  on  both  sides.  At  length  it  became  necessary  to 
relinquish  those  pretensions  to  judicial  authority  over  men 
who  proved  themselves  capable  of  supporting  their  cause  by 
force  of  arms,  and  to  treat  them,  not  as  criminals  but  as 
enemies.  Even  the  troops  have  often  refused  to  serve  in 
a  war  wherein  the  prince  exposed  them  to  cruel  reprisals. 
Officers  who  had  the  highest  sense  of  honour,  though  ready  to 
shed  their  blood  in  the  field  of  battle  for  his  service,  have  not 
thought  it  any  part  of  their  duty  to  run  the  hazard  of  an 
ignominious  death.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  numerous  body 
of  men  think  they  have  a  right  to  resist  the  sovereign,  and 
feel  themselves  in  a  condition  to  appeal  to  the  sword,  the  war 
ought  to  be  carried  on  by  the  contending  parties  in  the  same 


•  The  prince  of  Cond^y  eom'naacler  The  duke  of  Alva  made  it  a  pra«tioe 

of  Louis  XIIL's  forces  against  the  re-  to  condemn  to  death  erery  prisoner  he 

formed  party,  baring  hanged  sixty-four  took  firom  the  confederates  in  the  Ne- 

officers  whom  he  had  made  prisoners  therlands.    They,  on  their  part,  retali- 

during  the  civil  war,  the  Protestants  re-  ated,  and  at  length  compelled  him  to 

solved  upon  retfiliation ;  and  the  dnko  lespeei  the  law  of  nations  and  the  rak» 

deRohan,  who  commanded  them,  caused  of  war  in -his  eondnot  toward  them. 

an  equal  number  of  Catholic  officers  l>  Qrotins,  Ann.  lib.  IL 

be  hanged.    See  Memoires  de  Rohan. 
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BOOK  ni.   manner  as  by  two  different  nations :  and  they  ought  to  lest« 
*'"t£i^£!i*  open  the  same  means  for  preventing  its  being  carried  to  oot- 
rageous  extremities,  and  for  the  restoration  of  peace. 

When  the  sovereign  has  subdued  the  opposite  party,  and 
reduced  them  to  submit  and  sue  for  peace,  he  may  except 
from  the  amnesty  the  authors  of  the  disturbances, — the  heads 
of  the  party :  he  may  bring  them  to  a  legal  trial,  and  punish 
them,  if  they  be  found  guilty.     He  may  act  in  this  manner 
particularly  on  occasion  of  those  disturbances  in  which  the 
interests  of  the  people  are  not  so  much  the  object  in  view  as 
the  private  aims  of  some  powerful  individuals,  and   which 
rather  deserve  the  appellation  of  revolt  than  of  etvU  war. 
Such  was  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Montmorency  :^ 
he  took  up  arms  against  the  king,  in  support  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans ;  and,  being  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Castelnaudari,  he  lost  his  life  on  a  scaffold,  by  the  sen- 
tence of  the  parliament  of  Toulouse.     If  he  was  generally 
pitied  by  all  men  of  worth  and  sentiment,  it  was  because  thej 
viewed  him  rather  as  an  opponent  to  the  exorbitant  power  of 
an  imperious  minister,  than  as  a  rebel  against  his  sovereign, 
— ^and  that  his  heroic  virtues  seemed  to  warrant  the  purity 
of  his  intentions.'*' 
I  295.   Tho      When  subjects  take  up  arms  without  ceasing  to  acknov- 
ijffects  of     ledge  the  sovereign,  and  only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
rinruUhed"  ^^^''^''s  of  their  grievances,  there  are  two  reasons  for  obserr- 
iccording  to  iHg  the  commou  laws  of  war  towards  them : — First,  an  appre- 
coaes.  hension  lest  the  civil  war  should  ^become  more  cruel  and  de- 

structive by  the  insurgents  making  retaliation,  which,  as  ire 
[  427  ]  have  already  observed,  they  will  not  fail  to  do,  in  return  for 
the  severities  exercised  by  the  sovereign.  2.  The  danger 
of  committing  great  injustice  by  hastily  punishing  those  who 
are  accounted  rebels.  The  flames  of  discord  and  civil  war 
are  not  favourable  to  the  proceedings  of  pure  and  sacred  jus- 
tice :  more  quiet  times  are  to  be  waited  for.  It  will  be  wise 
in  the  prince  to  keep  his  prisoners,  till,  having  restored  tran- 
quillity, he  is  able  to  bring  them  to  a  legal  trial. 

As  to  the  other  effects  which  the  law  of  nations  attributes 
to  public  war,  see  Chap.  XII.  of  this  Book,  and  particularly 
the  acquisition  of  things  taken  in  war, — subjects  who  take  op 
arms  against  their  sovereign  without  ceasing  to  acknowledge 
him,  cannot  lay  claim  to  the  benefit  of  those  effects.  The 
booty  alone,  the  movable  property  carried  off  by  the  enemy, 
is  considered  as  lost  to  the  owners ;  but  this  is  only  on  a^ 
count  of  the  difficulty  of  recognising  it,  and  the  numberless 
inconveniences  which  would  arise  from  the  attempt  to  recover 
it.  All  this  is  usually  settled  in  the  edict  of  pacification,  or 
the  act  of  amnesty. 


*  See  the  historUnf  of  the  reign  of  Louie  XTTT. 
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itut,  wl  en  a  nation  becomes  divided  into  two  ]>arties  ab-  book  m. 
solutely  independent,  and  no  longer  acknowledging  a  common  ^^liJEZ^ 
superior,  the  state  is  dissolved,  and  the  war  between  the  two 
parties  stands  on  the  same  ground,  in*  every  respect,  as  a 
public  war  between  two  different  nations.  Whether  a  republic 
be  split  into  two  factions,  each  maintaining  that  it  alone  con- 
stitutes the  body  of  the  state, — or  a  kingdom  «be  divided 
between  two  competitors  for  the  crown, — the  nation  is  severed 
into  two  parties,  who  will  mutually  term  each  other  rebels. 
Thus  there  exist  in  the  state  two  separate  bodies,  who  pre- 
tend to  absolute  independence,  and  between  whom  there  is 
no  judge  (§  293).  They  decide  their  quarrel  by  arms,  as  two 
different  nations  would  do.  The  obligation  to  observe  the 
common  laws  of  war  towards  each  other  is  therefore  absolute, 
— indispensably  binding  on  both  parties,  and  the  same  which 
the  law  of  nature  imposes  on  all  nations  in  transactions  be- 
.  tween  state  and  state. 

Foreign  nations  are  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  govem*- ;  296.  Cod 
mont  of  an  independent  state.     (Book  II.  §  64,  &c.)     It  be-  ^««*  ^  ^ 
longs  not  to  them  to  judge  bfetween  the  citizens  whom  discord  ^^■«'^«*  ^^ 
has  roused  to  arms,  nor  between  the  prince  and  his  subjects :  ti^**  ***' 
both  parties  are  equally  foreigners  to  them,  and  equally  in- 
dependent of  their  authority.     They  may,  however,  interpose 
their  good  offices  for  the  restoration  of  peace ;  and  this  the 
law  of  nature  prescibes  to  them.     (Book  II.  Gh.  I.)    But,  if 
their  mediation  proves  fruitless,  such  of  them  as  are  not 
bound  by  any  treaty,  maj;,  with  the  view  of  regulating  their 
own  conduct,  take  the  merits  of  the  cause  into  consideration, 
and  assist  the  party  which  they  shall  judge  to  have  right  on  its 
side,  in  case  that  party  requests  their  assistance  or  accepts  the 
offer  of  it :  they  are  equally  at  liberty,  I  say,  to  do  this,  as  [  428  J  ^ 
to  espouse  the  quarrel  of  one  nation  embarking  in  a  war 
against  another.     As  to  the  allies  of  the  state  thus  distracted 
by  civil  war,  they  will  find  a  rule  for  their  conduct  in  the  na* 
ture  of  their  engagements,  combined  with  the  existing  cir- 
cujistances.     Of  tms  we  have  treated  elsewhere.     (See^ook 
n   Chap.  Xn  and  particularly  §§  19«  Md  197.) 
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OF   PBACK,   ATSm  TUB   OBLIGATION  TO  CTTLTIVATE  IT. 

(1.  Whii*  JrEAGE  is  the  reverse  of  war:  it  is  that  desirable  Ht&te 
peace  is.  in  which  every  one  quietly  enjoys  his  rights,  or,  if  contro- 
verted, amicably  discusses  them  by  force  of  argument.  Hobb» 
has  had  the  boldness  to  assert,  that  war  is  the  natural  statv 
of  man.  But  if,  by  "  the  natural  state  of  man,"  we  under- 
stand (as  reason  requires  that  we  should)  that  state  to  which 
he  is  destined  and  called  by  his  nature,  peace  should  rather  b« 
termed  his  natural  state.  For,  it  is  the  part  of  a  rational 
being  to  terminate  his  differences  by  rational  methods; 
whereas,  it  is  the  characteristic  of  the  brute  creation  to  de- 
cide theirs  by  force.*  Man,  as  we  have  already  observed 
(Prelim.  §  10),  alone  and  destitute  of  succours,  would  neces- 
sarily be  a  very  wretched  creature.  He  stands  in  need  of 
the  intercourse  and  assistance  of  his  species,  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  sweets  of  life,  to  develope  his  faculties,  and  live  in  a  man- 
ner suitable  to  his  nature.  Now,  it  is  in  peace  alone  that  all 
these  advantages  are  to  be  found :  it  is  in  peace  that  men 
respect,  assist,  and  love  each  other :  nor  would  they  ever  de- 
![  430  ]  part  from  that  happy  state,  if  they  were  not  hurried  on  by 
the  impetuosity  of  their  passions,  and  blinded  by  the  gross 
deceptions  of  self-love.  What  little  we  have  said  of  the 
effects  will  be  sufficient  to  give  some  idea  of  its  various  calami- 
ties ;  and  it  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  for  the  human 
race,  that  the  injustice  of  unprincipled  men  should  so  often 
render  it  inevitable, 
r^  2.  Obiiga-  Nations  who  are  really  impressed  with  sentiments  of  hn- 
.•tionofcttiti-jnanity, — who  seriously  attend  to  their  duty,  and  aro  ac- 
'^Mung  It      quainted  with  their  true  and  substantial  interests, — will  never 

*  Nam  cum  sint  duo  genera  decer-    endam  est  ad  poateriiUy  si  nti  nsta  liect 
tandi,  unum  per  disceptationem,  alte-    eupeiiore.    Cicero,  de  Offic  Ub.  L  cap. 
mm  per  ▼im,-*cumque  illud  proprium     11. 
lit  hominia.   b  m  belluarum, — confuip- 
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seek  to  promote  their  own  advantage  at  the  expense  and  de-  book  it. 
triment  of  other  nations :  however  intent  they  may  be  on  HlfL-L 
their  own  happiness,  they  will  ever  be  careful  to  combine  it 
with  that  of  others,  and  with  justice  and  equity.  Thus  dis- 
posed, they  will  necessarily  cultivate  peace.  If  they  do  not 
live  together  in  peace,  how  can  they  perform  those  mutual 
and  sacred  duties  which  nature  enjoins  them?  And  this 
state  is  found  to  be  no  less  necessary  to  their  happiness  than 
to  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Thus,  the  law  of  nature 
every  way  obliges  them  to  seek  and  cultivate  peace.  That 
divine  law  has  no  other  end  in  view  than  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind :  to  that  object  all  its  rules  and  all  its  precepts  tend : 
they  are  all  deducible  from  this  principle,  that  men  should 
seek  their  own  felicity ;  and  morality  is  no  more  than  the  art 
of  acquiring  happiness.  As  this  is  true  of  individuals,  it  is 
equally  so  of  nations,  as  must  appear  evident  to  any  one  who 
will  but  take  the  trouble  of  reflecting  on  what  we  have  said 
of  their  common  and  reciprocal  duties,  in  the  first  chapter  of 
the  second  book. 

This  obligation  of  cultivating  peace  binds  the  sovereign  by  I  3.  The  ih> 
a  double  tie.     He  owes  this  attention  to  his  people,  on  whom^®"**^* 
war  would  pour  a  torrent  of  evils;  and  he  owes  it  in  thej^jf*  ^" 
most  strict  and  indispensable  manner,  since  it  is  solely  for  the 
advantage  and  welfare  of  the  nation  that  he  is  intrusted  with 
the  government.  (Book  I.  §  89.)     He  owes  the  same  attention 
to  foreign  nations,  whose  happiness  likewise  is  disturbed  by 
war.     The  nation's  duty  in  this  respect  has  been  shown  in 
the  preceding  chapter;  and  the  sovereign,  being  invested  with 
the  public  authority,  is  at  the  same  time  charged  with  all  the 
duties  of  the  society,  or  body  of  the  nation.  (Book  I.  §  41.) 

The  nation  or  the  sovereign  ought  not  only  to  refrain,  on  i  *•  Extent 
their  own  part,  from  disturbing  that  peace  which  is  so  salu-  **^  *^  ^"'^ 
tary  to  mankind :  they  are,  moreover,  bound  to  promote  it  as 
far  as  lies  in  their  power, — ^to  prevent  others  from  breaking 
it  without  necessity,  and  to  inspire  them  with  the  love  of  jus- 
tice, equity,  and  public  tranquillity, — ^in  a  word,  with  the  love 
of  peace.  It  is  one  of  the  best  offices  a  sovereign  can  render 
to  nations,  and  to  the  whole  universe.  What  a  glorious  and 
amiable  character  is  that  of  peace-maker !  Were  a  powerful 
prince  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  advantages  attending 
it, — were  he  to  conceive  what  pure  and  effulgent  glory  he 
may  derive  from  that  endearing  character,  together  with  the 
gratitude,  the  love,  the  veneration,  and  the  confidence  of  na- 
tions,— did  he  know  what  it  is  to  reign  over  the  hearts  of 
men, — he  would  wish  thus  to  become  the  benefactor,  the  [  431  ] 
friend,  the  father  of  mankind ;  and  in  being  so,  he  would  find 
infinitely  more  delight  than  in  the  most  splendid  conquests. 
Augustus,  shutting  the  temple  of  Janus,  giving  peace  to  the 
universe,  and  adjusting  the  disputes  of  kings  and  nations, — 
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•ooK  IT.   Augosttts,  at  tbat  moment,  appears  the  greatest  of  mortals^ 
CMAP.  I.    ^^^^  ^  j^  were,  a  god  upon  earth. 


{  5.  Of  the  But  those  disturbers  of  the  public  peace, — ^those  scoui^ 
^^Jl'^®"  of  the  earth,  who,  fired  by  a  lawless  thirst  of  power,  or  im- 
Uo  neace!  poHod  by  the  pride  and  ferocity  of  their  disposition,  snatch  up 
arms  without  justice  or  reason,  and  sport  with  the  quiet  of 
mankind  and  the  blood  of  their  subjects, — ^those  monstrous 
heroes,  though  almost  deified  by  the  foolish  admiration  of  the 
vulgar,  are  in  effect  the  most  cruel  enemies  »of  the  human 
race,  and  ought  to  be  treated  as  such.  Experience  shows 
what  a  train  of  calamities  war  entails  even  upon  nations  that 
are  not  immediately  engaged  in  it.  War  disturbs  commerce, 
destroys  the  subsistence  of  mankind,  raises  the  price  of  all  the 
most  necessary  articles,  spreads  just  alarms,  and  obliges  all 
nations  to  be  upon  their  guard,  and  to  keep  up  an  armed 
force.  He,  therefore,  who  without  just  cause  breaks  the  ge- 
neral peace,  unavoidably  does  an  injury  even  to  those  nations 
which  are  not  the  objects  of  his  arms ;  and  by  his  pernicious 
example  he  essentially  attacks  the  happiness  and  safety  of 
every  nation  upon  earth.  He  gives  them  a  right  to  join  in  a 
general  confederacy  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  and  chas- 
tising  him,  and  depriving  him  of  a  power  which  he  so  enor- 
mously abuses.  What  evils  does  he  not  bring  on  his  own 
nation,  lavishing  her  blood  to  gratify  his  inordinate  passions, 
and  exposing  her  to  the  resentment  of  a  host  of  enemies ! 
A  famous  minister  of  the  last  century  has  justly  merited  the 
indignation  of  his  country,  by  involving  her  in  unjust  or  un- 
necessary wars.  If  by  his  abilities  and  indefatigable  appli- 
cation, he  procured  her  distinguished  successes  in  the  field  of 
battle,  he  drew  on  her,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  execration  of 
all  Europe. 
{  s.  How  The  love  of  peace  should  equally  prevent  us  from  embark 
Sr ''ntin*'  ^^2  ^^  *  ^^^  without  necessity,  and  from  persevering  in  it 
^  '  after  the  necessity  has  ceased  to  exist.  When  a  sovereign  has 
been  compelled  to  take  up  arms  for  just  and  important  rea- 
sons, he  may  carry  on  the  operations  of  war  till  he  has  at- 
tained its  lawful  end,  which  is,  to  procure  justice  and  safety. 
(Book  III.  §  28.) 

If  the  cause  be  dubious,  the  just  end  of  war  can  only  be  to 
bring  the  enemy  to  an  equitable  compromise  (Book  HI.  §  88) ; 
and  consequently  the  war  must  not  be  continued  beyond  that 
point.  The  moment  our  enemy  proposes  or  consents  to  such 
compromise,  it  is  our  duty  to  desist  from  hostilities. 

But  if  we  have  to  do  with  a  perfidious  enemy,  it  would  be 
[  482  ]  imprudent  to  trust  either  his  words  or  his  oaths.  In  such 
case,  justice  allows  and  prudence  requires  that  we  should 
avail  ourselves  of  a  successful  war,  and  follow  up  our  advan- 
tages, till  we  have  humbled  a  dangerous  and  excessive  power, 
or  compelled  the  enemy  to  give  us  sufficient  security  for  the 
time  to  come. 
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Finally,  if  the  enemy  obstinately  rejects  equitable  condi-    book  it. 
tions,  he  himself  forces  us  to  continue  our  progress  till  we  ■  ^°^'*'  '* 
have  obtained  a  complete  and  decisive  victory,  by  which  he 
is  absolutely  reduced  and  subjected.     The  use  to  be  made 
of  victory  has  been  shown  above.  (Book  III.  Chap.  VIII.  IX, 

When  one  of  the  parties  is  reduced  to  sue  for  peace,  or  ?  7.   P«iw# 
both  are  weary  of  the  war,  then  thoughts  of  an  accommoda-  *^®  *°^  °^ 
tion  are  entertained,  and  the  conditions  are  agreed  on.    Thus  ^"' 
peace  steps  in  and  puts  a  period  to  the  war. 

The  general  and  necessary  effects  of  peace  are  the  reconci-  }  s,   Oene- 
liation  of  enemies  *  and  the  cessation  of  hostilities  on  both";^®^®®** 
sides.     It  restores  the  two  nations  to  their  natural  state.         ^  v^^^- 


CHAP.  II.  CHAP,  n. 

TBBATIES  OF   PEACE.  (188) 

WHEN  the  belligerent  powers  have  agreed  to  lay  down ;  9.  i>eflDi. 
their  arms,  the  agreement  or  contract  in  which  they  stipulate  ^on  of  a 
the  conditions  of  peace,  and  regulate  the  manner  in  which  it  *^®**y  **^ 
is  to  be  restored  and  supported,  is  called  the  treaty  of  peace. 
^      The  same  power  who  has  the  right  of  making  war,  of  de-  ;  10.   Bj 
^  termining  on  it,  of  declaring  it,  and  of  directing  its  opera-  whom  u 
tions,  has  naturally  that  likewise  of  making  and  concluding  "J*y  ^  "** 
the  treaty  of  peace.  (189)     These  two  powers  are  connected  ** "  * 
together,  and  the  latter  naturally  follows  from  the  former.  If 
the  ruler  of  the  state  is  empowered  to  judge  of  the  causes  and 
reasons  for  which  war  is  to  be  undertaken, — of  the  time  and 
circumstances  proper  for  commencing  it,— of  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  to  be  supported  and  carried  on, — ^it  is  therefore 
his  province  also  to  set  bounds  to  its  progress,  to  point  out 
the  time  when  it  shall  be  discontinued,  and  to  conclude  a  peace. 
But  this  power  does  not  necessarily  include  that  of  granting  or 
accepting  whatever  conditions  he  pleases,  with  a  view  to  peace. 
Though  the  state  has  intrusted  to  the  prudence  of  her  ruler 
the  general  care  of  determining  on  war  and  peace,  yet  she 
may  have  limited  his  power  in  many  partictilars  by  the  funda- 
mental laws.     Thus,  Francis  the  First,  king  of  France,  had 
the  absolute  disposal  of  war  and  peace :  and  yet  the  assembly 
of  Cognac  declared  that  1^  had  no  authority  to  alienate  any 

(188)  Upon  the  nibject  of  treaties  in  are  collected  in    Chitty's   Corimercial 

general,  and  their  oonstmction,  Bee  ante.  Law,  latter  part  of  vol.  2. — 0. 

.look  iL  ch.  zii.  p.  192—274.    Whilst  (189)  Ante,  291-2 ;  and  Bee  Hoop,  1 

•xaoiining  the  sections  of  Vattel  rela-  Rob.  Rep.  196,  Id.;  1  Chitty's  Gov    h, 

iiT6  to  treaties,  it  will  be  found  advis-  S78. — 0. 
•ble  to  read  the  modem  treaties,  which 
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4^2  OF  TREATIES   OF  PEACE. 

BOOK  IV.    part  of  the  kingdom  by  a  treatj  of  peace.     (See  Book  I. 

A  nation  that  has  the  free  disposal  of  her  domestic  aflfairs, 
and  of  the  form  of  her  government,  may  intrust  a  single 
person,  or  an  assembly,  with  the  power  of  making  peace,  al- 
though she  has  not  given  them  that  of  making  war.     Of  this 
r  we  have  an  instance  in  Sweden,  where,  since  the  death  of 

[  433  ]  Charles  XII.,  the  king  cannot  declare  war  without  the  consent 
of  the  states  assembled  in  diet ;  but  he  may  make  peace  in 
conjunction  with  the  senate.  It  is  less  dangerous  for  a  nation 
to  intrust  her  rulers  with  this  latter  power,  than  with  the 
former.  She  may  reasonably  expect  tha't  they  will  not  make 
peace  till  it  suits  with  the  interest  of  the  state.  But  their 
passions,  their  own  interest,  their  private  views,  too  often  in- 
fluence their  resolutions  where  there  is  question  of  undertaking 
a  war.  Besides,  it  must  be  a  very  disadvantageous  peace,  in- 
deed, that  is  not  preferable  to  war,  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  exchange  peace  for  war  is  always  very  hazardous. 

When  a  prince,  who  is  possessed  only  of  limited  authority* 
has  a  power  to  make  peace,  as  he  cannot  of  himself  grant 
whatever  conditions  he  pleases,  it  is  incumbent  on  those  who 
wish  to  treat  yfith  him  on  sure  grounds,  to  require  that  the 
treaty  of  peace  be  ratified  by  the  nation,  or  by  those  who 
are  empowered  to  perform  the  stipulations  contained  in  it.  If, 
for  instance,  any  potentate,  in  negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Sweden,  requires  a  defensive  alliance  or  guarantee  as  the 
condition,  this  stipulation  will  not  be  valid,  unless  approved 
and  accepted  by  the  diet,  who  alone  have  the  power  of  carry- 
ing it  into  effect.  The  kings  of  England  are  authorized  to 
conclude  treaties  of  peace  and  alliance ;  but  they  cannot,  by 
those  treaties,  alienate  any  of  the  possessions  of  the  crown 
without  the  consent  of  parliament.  Neither  can  they,  without 
the  concurrence  of  that  body,  raise  any  money  in  the  kingdom ; 
-  wherefore,  whenever  they  conclude  any  subsidiary  treaty,  it  is 
their  constant  rule  to  lay  it  before  the  parliament,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  certain  of  the  concurrence  of  that  assembly  to 
enable  them  to  make  good  their  engagements.  When  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  required  of  Francis  the  First,  his  prisoner, 
such  conditions  as  that  king  could  not  grant  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  nation,  he  should  have  detained  him  till  the 
states-general  of  France  had  ratified  the  treaty  of  Madrid, 
and  Burgundy  had  acquiesced  in  it :  thus  he  would  not  have 
lost  the  fruits  of  his  victory  by  an  oversight  which  appears 
very  surprising  in  a  prince  of  his  abilities. 
^  n.  Alien-  We  shall  not  repeat  here  what  we  have  said  on  a  former 
ations  made  occasion   concerning   the  alienation  of  a  part  of  the  state 

P^**-®-  -yy-g  q\iq\\  therefore  content  ourselves  with  observing,  that, 
in  case  of  a  pressing  necessity,  such  as  is  produced  by  the 
events  of  an  unfortunate  war,  the  alienations  made  oy  the 
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prince,  in  order  to  save  the  remainder  of  the  state,  are  consi-  b<.ck  it. 
dered  as  approved  and  ratified  by  the  mere  silence  of  the  na- 
tion, when  she  has  not,  in  the  form  of  her  government,  retained 
some  easy  and  ordinary  method  of  giving  her  express  con- 
sent, and  has  lodged  an  absolute  power  in  the  prince's  hhads. 
The  states-general  are  abolished  in  France  by  disuse  and  by 
the  tacit  consent  of  the  nation.  Whenever,  therefore,  that 
kingdom  is  reduced  to  any  calamitous  exigency,  it  belongs  to 
the  king  alone  to  determine  by  what  sacrifices  he  may  pur-  [  484  j 
chase  peace :  and  his  enemies  will  treat  with  him  on  a  sure 
footing.  It  would  be  a  vain  plea  on  the  part  of  the  people,  to 
say  that  it  was  only  through  fear  they  acquiesced  in  the  abo- 
lition of  the  states-general.  The  fact  is,  that  they  did  acqui- 
esce, and  thereby  suffered  the  king  to  acquire  all  the  powers 
necessary  for  contracting  with  foreign  states  in  the  name  of 
the  nation.  In  every  state  there  must  necessarily  be  some 
power  with  which  other  nations  may  treat  on  secure  grounds. 
A  certain  historian'*'  says,  that,  ^'  by  the  fundamental  laws, 
the  kings  of  France  cannot,  to  the  prejudice  of  their  suc- 
cessors, renounce  any  of  their  rights,  by  any  treaty,  whether 
voluntary  or  compulsory."  The  fundamental  laws  may  indeed 
withhold  from  the  king  the  power  of  alienating,  without  the 
nation's  consent,  what  belongs  to  the  state ;  but  they  cannot 
invalidate  an  alienation  or  renunciation  made  with  that  con- 
sent, f  And  if  the  nation  has  permitted  matters  to  proceed  to 
such  lengths  that  she  now  has  no  longer  any  means  of  ex- 
pressly declaring  her  consent,  her  silence  alone,  on  such  occa 
sions,  is  in  reality  a  tacit  consent.  Otherwise  there  would  be 
no  possibility  of  treating  on  sure  grounds  with  such  a  state ; 
and  her  pretending  thus  beforehand  to  invalidate  all  future 
treaties  would  be  an  infringement  of  the  law  of  nations, 
which  ordains  that  all  states  should  retain  the  means  of  treat- 
ing with  each  other  (Book  I.  §  262),  and  should  observe  thefa: 
treaties.  (Book  II.  §§  163,  269,  &c.) 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  our  examination 
whether  the  consent  of  the  nation  be  requisite  for  alienating 
any  part  of  the  state,  we  mean  such  parts  as  are  still  in  the 
nation's  possession,  and  not  those  which  have  fallen  into  the 
enemy's  hands  during  the  course  of  the  war :  for,  as  these 
latter  are  no  longer  possessed  by  the  nation,  it  is  the  sovereign 

*  The  abb6  de  Choisi,  Hist  de  Charles  national  approbation,  and  the  character 

V.  p.  492.  of  a  law  of  the  state.     The  cardinals 

f  The  renunciation   made   by   Anne  who  examined  this  affair  hy  order  of 

of  Austria,  consort  of  Louis  the  Thir-  the  pope,  whom  Charles  II.  had   oon- 

teenth,  was  good  and  valid,  because  it  suited,  paid  no  regard  to  Maria  The- 

was  confirmed  by  the  general  assembly  resa's  renunciation,-  as  not  deeming  it 

of  the  oortes,  and  registered  in  all  the  of  suflBcient  force  to  inyalidate  the  laws 

offices.    The  case  was  otherwise  with  of  the  country,  and  to  supersede  th« 

that    mad  3    by  Anna  Theresa,  which  established    custom. — Memoirs    of    M. 

was  not  sanctioned  by  those  formalities,  de    St.   Philippe,   vol.    i    p.    29. — Bd. 

— ci'nsequently,  not  stamped  with   the  a.  d.  1797. 
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BOOK  IV.  alone,  if  invested  with  the  fall  and  absolute  administration  of 
CHAP.  II.  the  government,  and  with  the  power  of  making  war  and 
peace, — ^it  is  he  alone,  I  say,  who  is  to  judge  whether  it  be 
expedient  to  relinquish  those  parts  of  the  state,  or  to  continue 
the  war  for  the  recovery  of  them.  And  even  though  it  should 
be  protended  that  he  cannot  by  his  own  single  authority  make 
any  valid  alienation  of  them, — he  has,  nevertheless,  according 
to  our  supposition,  that  is,  if  invested  with  full  and  absolute 
power, — he  has,  I  say,  a  right  to  promise  that  the  nation  sliall 
never  again  take  up  arms  for  the  recovery  of  those  lands, 
towns,  or  provinces,  which  he  relinquishes :  and  this  suffices 
for  securing  the  quiet  possession  of  them  to  the  enemy  into 
[  435  ]  whose  hands  they  are  fallen. 

i  12.  How  The  necessity  of  making  peace  authorizes  the  sovereign  to 
the  8ove-  dispose  of  the  property  of  individuals ;  and  the  eminent  do- 
in'ft^aT  ^^^^^  ^ives  him  a  right  to  do  it  (Book  I.  §  244).  He  may 
dispose  of  oven,  to  a  certain  degree,  dispose  of  their  persons,  by  virtue 
what  con-  of  the  power  which  he  has  over  all  his  subjects.  But  as  it  is 
eerna  indi-  for  the  public  advantage  that  he  thus  disposes  of  them,  flie 
vidaais.       gtato  is  bound  to  indemnify  the  citizens  who  are  sufferers  by 

the  transaction.  (Ibid.) 
g  13.   Whe-     Every  impediment  by  which  the  prince  is  disabled  from 
ther  a  king,  administering  the  affairs  of  government,  undoubtedly  deprives 
being  a  pn-  j^j^  ^£  ^j^^  power  of  making  peace.    Thus  a  kinir  cannot  make 

lonoroi  w^r  o  f  o 

can  mak«  '  *  treaty  of  peace  during  his  minority,  or  while  in  a  state  of 
Doaoe.  mental  derangement :  this  assertion  does  not  stand  in  need 
of  any  proof:  but  the  question  is,  whether  a  king  can  con- 
clude a  peace  while  he  is  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  whether  the 
treaty  thus  made  be  valid  ?  Some  celebrated  authors'*'  here 
draw  a  distinction  between  a  monarch  whose  kingdom  is  pa- 
trimonial, and  another  who  has  only  the  usufntetus  of  his  do- 
minions. We  think  we  have  overthrown  that  false  and  dan- 
gerous idea  of  a  patrimonial  kingdom  (Book  I.  §§  68,  &c.), 
and  evidently  shown  that  the  notion  ought  not  to  be  extended 
beyond  the  bare  power  with  which  a  sovereign  is  sometimes 
intrusted,  of  nominating  his  successor,  of  appointing  a  new 
prince  to  rule  over  the  state,  and  dismembering  some  parts  of 
it,  if  he  thinks  it  expedient ; — the  whole,  however,  to  be  uni- 
formly done  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  and  with  a  view  to  her 
greater  advantage.  Every  legitimate  government,  whatever 
it  be,  is  established  solely  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the 
state.  This  incontestable  principle  being  once  laid  down,  the 
making  of  peace  is  no  longer  the  peculiar  province  of  the 
king ;  it  belongs  to  the  nation.  Now  it  is  certain  that  a 
captive  prince  cannot  administer  the  government,  or  attend 
to  the  management  of  public  affairs.  How  shall  he  who  is 
not  free  command  a  nation  ?  How  can  he  govern  it  in  such 
manner  as  best  to  promote  the  advantage  of  the  people,  and 

•  See  Wolf.  Ju8  Gent  |  982. 
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the  public  welfare^  He  does  not,  indeed,  forfeit  his  rights ;  bcok  it. 
but  his'  captivity  deprives  him  of  the  power  of  exercising  "^^'  ^^ 
them,  as  he  is  not  in  a  condition  to  direct  the  use  of  them  to 
its  proper  and  legitimate  end.  He  stands  in  the  same  predi- 
cament as  a  king  in  his  minority,  or  labouring  under  a  de- 
rangement of  his  mental  faculties.  « In  such  circumstances,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  person  or  persons  whom  the  laws  of  the 
state  designate  for  the  regency  should  assume  the  reins  of 
government.  To  them  it  belongs  to  treat  of  peace,  to  settle 
the  terms  on  which  it  shall  be  made,  and  to  bring  it  to  a  con- 
clusion, in  conformity  to  the  laws. 

The  captive  sovereign  may  himself  negotiate  the  peace, 
and  promise  what  personally  depends  on  him :  but  the  treaty 
does  not  become  obligatory  on  the  nation  till  ratified  by  her- 
self, or  by  those  who  are  invested  with  the  public  authority 
during  the  prince's  captivity,  or,  finally,  by  the  sovereign  [  436  ] 
himself  after  his  release. 

But,  if  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  the  state  to  use  her  best 
efforts  for  procuring  the  release  of  the  most  inconsiderable 
of  her  citizens  who  has  lost  his  liberty  in  the  public  cause,  the 
obligation  is  much  stronger  in  the  case  of  her  sovereign, 
whose  cares,  attention,  and  labours  are  devoted  to  the  common 
safety  and  welfare.  It  was  in  fighting  for  his  people  that  the 
prince,  who  has  been  made  prisoner,  fell  into  that  situation, 
which,  to  a  person  of  his  exalted  rank,  must  be  wretched  in  the 
extreme :  and  shall  that  very  people  hesitate  to  deliver  him 
at  the  expense  of  the  greatest  sacrifices  ?  On  so  melancholy 
an  occasion,  they  should  not  demur  at  any  thing  short  of  the 
very  existence  of  the  state.  But,  in  every  exigency,  the  safety 
of  the  people  is  the  supreme  law ;  and,  in  so  severe  an  extre- 
mity, a  generous  prince  will  imitate  the  example  of  Begulus. 
That  heroic  citizen,  being  sent  back  to  Rome  on  his  parole, 
dissuaded  the  Romans  from  purchasing  his  release  by  an  in- 
glorious ^veaty,  though  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  tortures 
prepared  *br  him  by  the  cruelty  of  the  Carthaginians.* 

Whe»  an  unjust  conqueror,  or  any  other  usurper,  has  in- ;  14.   whe. 
vaded  the  kingdom,  he  becomes  possessed  of  all  the  powers  *!»«  P«««« 
of  gf-  'ernment  when  once  the  people  have  submitted  to  him,  ^^*  ""^^ 
and«   by  a  voluntary  homage,  acknowledged   him   as   their  ^^^^^^^^ 
sovereign.     Other  states,  as  having  no  right  to  intermeddle 
wth  the  domestic  concerns  of  that  nation,  or  to  interfere  in 
her  government,  are  bound  to  abide  by  her  decision,  and  to 
look  no  farther  than  the  circumstances  of  actual  possession. 
They  may,  therefore,  broach  and  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  usurper.     They  do  not  thereby  infringe  the  right  of 
the  lawful  sovereign :  it  is  not  their  business  to  examine  and 
judge  of  that  right:  they  leave  it  as  it  is,  and  only  look  to 
ihe  possession,  in  all  the  afiairs  they  have  to  transact  with 

*  8e)Tit  Liy.  Epitom.  lib.  zviti.  and  other  historians. 
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BOOK  lY.   that  kiDgdom,  pursuant  to  their  own  rights  and  those  of  An 
c^^'  M-    nation  whose  sovereignty  is  contested.     But  this  rule  does  not 
preclude  them  from  espousing  the  quarrel  of  the  dethroned 
monarch,  and  assisting  him,  if  he  appears  to  have  justi^^e  on 
his  side :  thej  then  declare  themselves  enemies  of  the  nation 
which  has  acknowledged  his  rival,  as,  when  two  different  states 
are  at  war,  they  are  at  liberty  to  assist  either  party  whose  pre- 
tensions appear  to  be  best  founded. 
{ 15.  Allies     The  principal  in  the  war,  the  sovereign  in  whose  name  it 
included  in  j^^g  j^^gj^  carried  on,  cannot  justly  make  a  peace  without  in- 
o/peiwef    eluding  his  allies, — I  mean  those  who  have  given  him  assist- 
ance without  directly  taking  part  in  the  jvar.     This  precaution 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  them  from  the  resentment  of 
the  enemy :  for  though  the  latter  has  no  right  to  take  offence 
against  his  adversary's  allies,  whose  engagements  were  purely 
of  a  defensive  nature,  and  who  have  done  nothing  more  than 
[  437  ]  faithfully  execute  their  treaties  (Book  III.  §  101) — ^yet  it  too 
frequently  happens  that  the  conduct  of  men  is  influenced  by 
their  passions  rather  than  by  justice  and  reason.     If  the  alli- 
ance was  not  of  prior  date  to  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
and  was  formed  with  a  view  to  that  very  war, — although  these 
new  allies  do  not  engage  in  the  contest  with  all  their  force, 
nor  directly  as  principals,  they  jievertheless  give  to  the  prince 
against  whom  they  have  joined,  just  cause  to  treat  them  as 
enemies.     The  sovereign,  therefore,  whom  they  have  assisted, 
must  not  omit  including  them  in  the  peace. 

But  the  treaty  concluded  by  the  principal  is  no  farther 
obligatory  on  his  allies  than  as  they  are  willing  to  accede  to 
it,  unless  they  have  given  him  full  power  to  treat  for  them. 
By  including  them  in  his  treaty,  he  only  acquires  a  right,  with 
respect  to  his  reconciled  enemy,  of  insisting  that  he  shall  not 
attack  those  allies  on  account  of  the  succours  they  have  fur- 
nished against  him, — that  he  shall  not  molest  them,  but  shall 
live  in  peace  with  them  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
}  16.   Asso-     Sovereigns  who  have  associated  in  a  war, — all  those  who 
dates  to       jj^ve  directly  taken  part  in  it, — are  respectively  to  make  their 
foThiiDBe^  treaties   of  peace,    each  for  himself.     Such  was   the  mode 
adopted  at  Nimeguen,  at  Ryswick,  and  at  Utrecht.     But  the 
alliance  obliges  them  to  treat  in  concert.     To  determine  in 
what  cases  an  associate  may  detach  himself  from  the  alliance, 
and  make  a  separate  peace,  is  a  question  which  we  have  ex- 
amined in  treating  of  associations  in  war  (Book  III.  Chap.  VL), 
and  of  alliances  in  general  (Book  II.  Chap.  XII.  and  XV). 
2 17.  Medi-     It  frequently   happens  that  two   nations,  though  equalh 
•**•"•  tired  of  the  war,  do  nevertheless  continue  it  merely  from  a 

fear  of  making  the  first  advances  to  an  accommodation,  as 
these  may  be  imputed  to  weakness;  or  they  persist  in  it 
from  animosity,  and  contrary  to  their  real  interests.  On 
such  occasions,  some  common  friends  of  the  parties  effectually 
interpose,  by  offering  themselves  as  mediators.     There  cannot 
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be  a  more  beneficent  office,  and  mere  becoming  a  great  prince,  book  it. 
than  that  of  reconciling  two  nations  at  war,  and  thus  putting 
a  stop  to  the  effusion  of  human  blood :  it  is  the  indispensable 
duty  of  those  who  have  the  means  of  performing  it  with  suc- 
cess. This  is  the  only  reflection  we  shall  here  make  on  a 
subject  we  have  already  discussed  (Book  II.  §  328). 

A  treaty  of  peace  can  be  no  more  than  a  compromise,  j  is.  On 
Were  the  rules  of  strict  and  rigid  justice  to  be  observed  in  it,  what  footing 
so  that  each  party  should  precisely  receive  every  thing  to  which  ^^^  ™*y 
he  has  a  just  title,  it  would  be  impossible  ever  to  make  a  peace,  ^f^^ed' 
First,  with  regard  to  the  very  subject  which  occasioned  the 
war,  one  of  the  parties  would  be  under  a  necessity  of  acknow- 
ledging himself  in  the  wrong,  and  condemning  his  own  just 
pretensions :  which  he  will  hardly  do,  unless  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity.  But  if  he  owns  the  injustice  of  his  cause,  he 
must  at  the  same  time  condemn  every  measure  he  has  pur- 
sued in  support  of  it :  he  must  restore  what  he  has  unjustly 
taken,  must  reimburse  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  repair 
the  damages.  And  how  can  a  just  estimate  of  all  the  damages 
be  formed  ?  What  price  can  be  set  on  all  the  blood  that  has  [  438  ] 
been  shed,  the  loss  of  such  a  number  of  citizens,  and  the  ruin 
of  families!  Nor  is  this  all.  Strict  justice  would  further 
demand,  that  the  author  of  an  unjust  war  should  suffer  a  pe- 
nalty proportioned  to  the  injuries  for  which  he  owes  satisfac- 
tion, and  such  as  might  insure  the  future  safety  of  him  whom 
he  attacked.  How  shall  the  nature  of  that  penalty  be  deter- 
mined, and  the  degree  of  it  be  precisely  regulated  ?  In  fine, 
even  he  who  had  justice  on  his  side  may  have  transgressed 
the  bounds  of  justifiable  self-defence,  and  been  guilty  of  im- 
proper excesses  in  the  prosecution  of  a  war  whose  object  was 
originally  lawful :  here  then  are  so  many  wrongs,  of  which 
strict  justice  would  demand  reparation.  He  may  have  made 
conquests  and  taken  booty  beyond  the  value  of  his  claim. 
Who  shall  make  an  exact  calculation,  a  just  estimate  of  this  7 
Since,  therefore,  it  would  be  dreadful  to  perpetuate  the  war, 
or  to  pursue  it  to  the  utter  ruin  of  one  of  the  parties, — and 
since,  however  just  the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged,  we 
must  at  length  turn  our  thoughts  towards  the  restoration  of 
peace,  and  ought  to  direct  all  our  measures  to  the  attainment 
of  that  salutary  object, — no  other  expedient  remains  than 
that  of  coming  to  a  compromise  respecting  all  claims  and 
grievances  on  both  sides,  and  putting  an  end  to  all  disputes 
by  a  convention  as  fair  and  equitable  as  circumstances  will 
admit  of.  In  such  conventions,  no  decision  is  pronounced  on 
the  original  cause,  of  the  war,  or  on  those  controversies  to 
which  the  various  acts  of  hostility  might  give  rise ;  nor  is 
either  of  the  parties  condemned  as  unjust, — a  condemnation 
to  which  few  princes  would  submit ; — but,  a  simple  agreement 
is  formed,  which  determines  what  equivalent  each  party  shall 
receive  in  extinction  of  all  his  pretensions. 
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BOOK  IT.       The  effect  of  the  treaty  of  peace  is  to  put  an  end  to  the 
CHAP.  iL    ^^j.^  ^^^  ^^  abolish  the  subject  of  it.     It  leaves  the  contract- 


2  19.  aene-  j^g  parties  no  right  to  commit  any  acts  of  hostility  on  account 
thelreaty^of  ^^^'^^^  of  the  subjcct  itsolf  which  had  given  rise  to  the  war,  or, 
^  peaoe.  of  any  thing  that  was  done  during  its  continuance :  wh^efore 
they  cannot  lawfully  take  up  arms  again  for  the  same  subject. 
Accordingly,  in  such  treaties,  the  contracting  parties  reci- 
procally engage  to  preserve  perpetual  pence :  which  is  not  to 
be  understood  as  if  they  promised  never  to  make  war  on  each 
other  for  any  cause  whatever.  The  peace  in  question  relates 
to  the  war  which  it  terminates :  and  it  is  in  reality  perpetual, 
inasmuch  as  it  does  not  allow  them  to  revive  the  same  war,  by 
taking  up  arms  again  for  the  same  subject  which  had  origin- 
ally given  birth  to  it. 

A  special  compromise,  however,  only  extinguishes  the  par- 
ticular means  to  which  it  relates,  and  does  not  preclude  any 
subsequent  pretensions  to  the  object  itself,  on  other  grounds. 
Oare  is  therefore  usually  taken  to  require  a  general  compro- 
mise, which  shall  embrace  not  only  the  existing  controversy, 
but  the  very  thing  itself  which  is  the  subject  of  that  contro- 
versy :  stipulation  is  made  for  a  general  renunciation  of  all 
pretensions  whatever  to  the  thing  in  question:  and  thus, 
although  the  party  renouncing  might  in  the  sequel  be  able  to 
[  439  ]  demonstrate  by  new  reasons  that  the  thing  did  really  belong 

to  him,  his  claim  would  not  be  admitted. 
2  20.   Am-      An  amnesty  is  a  perfect  oblivion  of  the  past ;  and  the  end 
oestj.         of  peace  being  to  extinguish  all  subjects  of  discord,  this  should 
be  the  leading  article  of  the  treaty :  and  accordingly,  such 
'  is  at  present  the  constant  practice.     But  though  the  treaty 
should  be  wholly  silent  on  this  head,  the  amnesty,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  peace,  is  necessarily  implied  in  it. 
i  21.  Things     As  each  of  the  belligerent  powers  maintains  that  he  has 
not  men-     justice  ou  his  sidc, — and  as  their  pretensions  are  not  liable  to 
*3* /"  ^*  be  judged  by  others  (Book  III.  §  188),— whatever  state  things 
happen  to  be  in  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  is  to  be  considered 
as  their  legitimate  state ;  and  if  the  parties  intend  to  make 
any  change  in  it,  they  must  expressly  specify  it  in  the  treaty. 
Consequently  all  things  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty  are  to 
remain  on  the  same  footing  on  which  they  stand  at  the  period 
when  it  is  concluded.     This  is  also  a  consequence  of  the  pro- 
mised amnesty.     All  damages  caused  during  the  war  are 
likewise  buried  in  oblivion ;  and  no  action  can  be  brought  for 
those  of  which  the  treaty  does  not  stipulate  the  reparation  : 
they  are  considered  as  having  never  happened. 
1 22.  Things     But  the  effect  of  the  compromise  or  amnesty  cannot  be  ex- 
not  included  tended  to  things  which  have  no  relation  to  the  war  that  is 
in  the  com-  terminated  by  the  treaty.     Thus,  claims  founded  on  a  debt, 
Mi^X.^'    or  on  an  injury  which  had  been  done  prior  to  the  war,  but 
which  made  no  part  of  the  reasons  for  undertaking  it,  still 
stand  on  thitir   former  footing,  and  arc  not  abolished  b} 
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the  treaty,  unless  it  be  expressly  extended  to  the  extinction    boox  it. 
of  every  claim  whatever.     The  case  is  the  same  with  debts -^5££:-£:. 
contracted  during  the  war,  bat  for  causes  which  have  no  re> 
lation  to  it, — or  with  injuries  done  during  its  continuance, 
but  which  have  no  connection  with  the  state  of  warfare. 

Debt*  contracted  with  individuals,  or  injuries  which  they 
may  have  received  from  any  other  quarter,  without  relation 
to  the  war,  are  likewise  not  abolished  by  the  compromise  and 
amnesty,  as  these  solely  relate  to  their  own  particular  object, — 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  war,  its  causes,  and  its  effects.  Thus, 
if  two  subjects  of  the  belligerent  powers  make  a  contract  to- 
gefher  in  a  neutral  country,  or  if  the  one  there  receives  an 
injury  from  the  other, — the  performance  of  the  contract,  or 
the  reparation  of  the  injury  and  damage,  may  be  prosecuted 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 

Finalljr,  if  the  treaty  expresses  that  all  things  shall  be  re- 
stored to  the  state  in  which  they  were  before  the  war,  this 
clause  is  understood  to  relate  only  to  immovable  possessions, 
and  cannot  be  extended  to  movables,  or  booty,  which  imme- 
diately becomes  the  property  of  the  captors,  and  is  looked  on 
as  relinquished  by  the  former  owners  on  account  of  the  diffi-  [  440  ] 
culty  of  recognising  it,  smd  the  little  hope  they  entertain  of 
ever  recovering  it. 

When  the  last-made  treaty  mentions  and  confirms  otherjss.  Fonn« 
treaties  of  prior  date,  these  constitute  a  part  of  the  new  one,  *'•**>•■» 
no  less  than  if  they  were  literally  transcribed  and  included  in™*^J^^* 
it :  and  any  new  articles  relating  to  former  conventions  are  to  firmed  in 
be  interpreted  according  to  the  rules  which  we  have  laid  down  the  new,  an 
in  a  preceding  part  of  this  work  (Book  II.  Chap.  XVII.  and»P^^^  ^'• 
particularly  §  286). 


CHAP.  III.  '  CHAP,  m. 

OF  THE  EXBCUnOK  OF  THE  TBEA1T  OF  PEACE. 

A  TREATY  of  peace  becomes  obligatory  on  the  contract-  j  24.  when 
mg  parties  from  the  moment  of  its  conclusion, — the  moment  it  *|>«  oWiga- 
has  passed  through  all  the  necessary  forms :  and  they  are  ^^^^^^ 
bound  to  have  it  carried  into  execution  without  delay.*  From  men^e* 
that  instant  all  hostilities  must  cease,  unless  a  particular  day 


^  It  l8  an  esMntlal  point  to  neglect  to  the  Gnmd  Penriohsry  De  Witt,  in 

none  of  the  fomulitiee  which  oan  in-  1602,    thus     ohflenre»— "  The    artioles 

rare  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  and  and   condition!  of   this  alliance   oon- 

preyent   new    disputes.      Accordingly,  tain   various  matters  of  different  na- 

oare  must  he  taken  to  hare   it  duly  tures,  the  majority  of  which  fall  under 

recorded  in  all  the  proper  offices  and  the  cognisance  of  the  priry  council,— 

•onrts.     M.  Van  Beuningen,   writing  several,  under  that  of  the  admiralty, 
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BOOK  nr.  ha8  been  specified  for  the  commencement  of  the  peace.  Bnt 
CHAP.  lit.  ^j^jg  treaty  does  not  bind  the  subjects  until  it  is  duly  notified  to 
them.  The  case  is  the  same  in  this  instance  as  in  that  of 
a  truce  (Book  II.  §  239).  If  it  should  happen  that  military 
men,  acting  within  the  extent  of  their  functions  and  pursuant 
to  the  rules  of  their  duty,  commit  any  acts  of  hostility  before 
they  have  authentic  information  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  it  is  a 
misfortune,  for  which  they  are  not  punishable :  but  the  sove- 
reign, on  whom  the  treaty  of  peace  is  already  obligatory,  is 
bound  to  order  and  enforce  the  restitution  of  all  captures  made 
subsequent  to  its  conclusion :  h^  has  no  right  whatever  to 
retain  them. 

i  25.  Pubiu     ^nd  in  order  to  prevent  those  unhappy  accidents,  by  which 

catiou  of  the  jjjjj^  innocent  persons  may  lose  their  lives,  public  notice  of 
the  peace  is  to  be  gi^  jn  without  delay,  at  least  to  the  troops. 
But  at  present,  as  the  body  of  the  people  cannot  of  themselves 
undertake  any  act  of  hostility,  and  do  not  personally  engage 
in  the  war,  the  solemn  proclamation  of  the  peace  may  be  de- 
ferred, provided  that  care  be  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  all  hosti- 
lities :  which  is  easily  done  by  means  of  the  generals  who 
direct  the  operations,  or  by  proclaiming  an  armistice  at  the 
head  of  the  armies.  The  peace  of  1735,  between  the  emperor 
and  France,  was  not  proclaimed  till  long  after.     The  procla- 

L  441  ]  mation  was  postponed  till  the  treaty  was  digested  at  leisure, — 
the  most  important  points  having  been  already  adjusted  in  the 
preliminaries.  The  publication  of  the  peace  replaces  the  two 
nations  in  the  state  they  were  in  before  the  war.  It  again 
opens  a  free  intercourse  between  them,  and  reinstates  the  sub- 
jects on  both  sides  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  mutual  privileges 
which  the  state  of  war  had  suspended.  On  the  publication, 
the  treaty  becomes  a  law  to  the  subjects :  and  they  are  thence- 
forward bound  to  conform  to  the  regulations  stipulated  therein. 
If,  for  instance,  the  treaty  imports  that  one  of  the  two  nations 
shall  abstain  from  a  particular  branch  of  commerce,  every 
subject  of  that  nation,  from  the  time  of  the  treaty's  being 
made  public,  is  obliged  to  renounce  that  commerce. 

;  2«,   Time      When  no  particular  time  has  been  assigned  for  the  execu- 

'^ution  *****  ^^^^  ^^  *^®  treaty,  and  the  performance  of  the'several  articles, 
common  sense  dictates  that  every  point  should  be  carried  into 
effect  as  soon  as  possible :  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  in  this  lighc 
that  the  contracting  parties  understood  the  matter.  The 
faith  of  treaties  equally  forbids  all  neglect,  tardiness,  and 
studied  dela^^s,  in  the  execution  of  them. 

—others,  under  that  of  the  civil  tri-  followed;    aiid  the    states-general  te- 

bunals,     the     parliaments,     Ac. — es-  quired  that  the  treaty  concluded   ibo 

cheatage,  for    instance,   which    comes  same  year  should  be  recorded  in  all  the 

under  the  cognisance  of  the  chambre  parliaments  of  the  kingdom.    See  iho 

des    comptes    [exchequer].      Thus,   the  king's  reply  on  ihia  subject,  in  his  letter 

treaty  must  be  recorded  in  all  those  to  the  Count  D'Estrades,  page  399.— 

different    places."     This    adrice    ras  Edit  a-d.  1797. 
»'»8 
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But  in  tnis  affair,  as  in  every  other,  a  legitimate  excuse,    «ook  it. 
founded  on  a  real  and  insurmountable  obstacle,  is  to  be  ad-  ^'°^^'  "1-. 
mitted ;  for  nobody  is  bound  to  perform  impossibilities.     The  i  J^-  ^  '^'^  • 
obstacle,  when  it  does  not  arise  from  any  fault  on  the  side  of  y^  ^^^  ** 
the  promising  party,  vacates  a  promise  which  cannot  be  made  ted. 
good  by  an  equivalent,  and  of  which  the  performance  cannot 
be  deferred  to  another  time.     If  the  promise  can  be  fulfilled 
on  another  occasion,  a  suitable  prolongation  of  the  time  must 
be  allowed.     Suppose  one  of  the  contracting  nations  has,  by 
the  treaty  of  peace,  promised  the  other  a  body  of  auxiliary 
troops :  she  will  not  be  bound  to  furnish  them,  if  she  happen 
to  stand  in  urgent  need  of  them  for  her  own  defence.  Suppose 
she  has  promised  a  certain  yearly  quantity  of  corn :  it  cannot 
be  demanded  at  a  time  when  she  herself  labours  under  a 
scarcity  of  provisions ;  but,  on  the  return  of  plenty,  she  is 
bound  to  make  good  the  quantity  in  arrear,  if  required. 

It  is  further  held  as  a  maxim,  that  the  promiser  is  absolved  i  28.    Thu 
from  his  promise,  when,  after  he  has  made  his  preparations  P^™**f  " 
for  performing  it  according  to  the  tenor  of  his  engagement,  he  ^^*  p^ty"  o 
is  prevented  from  fulfilling  it,  by  the  party  himself  to  whom  Trhom  it  wu 
it  was  made.     The  promisee  is  deemed  to  dispense  with  the  made  has 
fulfilment  of  a  promise  of  which  he  himself  obstructs  the  exe- ^*"'®^^  *  ^° 
cution.     Let  us  therefore  add,  that  if  he  who  had  promised  perfonnimce 
a  thing  by  a  treaty  of  peace  was  ready  to  perform  it  at  the  of  it 
time  agreed  on,  or  immediately  and  at  a  proper  time  if  there 
was  no  fixed  term, — and  the  other  party  would  not  admit  of 
it,  the  promiser  is  discharged  from  his  promise :  for  the  pro- 
misee, not  having  reserved  to  himself  a  right  to  regulate  the 
performance  of  it  at  his  <5wn  pleasure,  is  accounted  to  re- 
nounce it  by  not  accepting  of  it  in  proper  season  and  at  the 
time  for  which  the  promise  was  made.     Should  he  desire  that 
the  performance  be  deferred  till  another  time,  the  promiaer  [  442  ] 
is  in  honour  bound  to  consent  to  the  prolongation*,  unless  he 
can  show  by  very  good  reasons  that  the  promise  would  then 
beicome  more  inconvenient  to  him. 

To  levy  contributions  is  an  act  of  hostility  which  ought  to  ;  29.   Ces. 
cease  as  soon  as  peace  is  concluded  (§  24).     Those  which  are  ^^^o°  ^^ 
already  promised,  but  not  yet  paid,  are  a  debt  actually  due ;  ^^^  '*" 
and,  as  such,  the  payment  may  be  insisted  on.     But,  in 
order  to  obviate  all  difficulty,  it  is  proper  that  the  contracting 
parties  should  clearly  and  minutely  explain  their  intentions 
respecting  matters  of  this  nature;  and  they  are  generally 
careful  to  do  so. 

The  fruits  and  profits  of  those  things  which  are  restored ;  30.   Pm 
by  a  treaty  of  peace  are  due  from  the  instant  appointed  for  ^^^^  ®^  '^« 
carrying  it  into  execution :  and  if  no  particular  period  has  ^J^^"^ 
been  assigned,  they  are  due  from  the  moment  when  the  re-  ^  vded. 
jtitution  of  the  things  themselves  was  agreed  to :  but  those 
which  were  already  received  or  become  payable  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace,  are  not  comprised  in  the  restitution ; 


44!b  OF  EXECUTION  OF  THE 

BOOK  nr.   for  the  fniits  and  profits  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  soil ;  aiid« 
CHAP,  m.  \n  ^Y^^  ^3^Q  ^Q  question,  possession  is  accounted  a  lawful  title. 

For  the  same  reason,  in  making  a  cession  of  the  soil,  we  do 
not  include  in  that  cession  the  rents  and  profits  antecedently 
due.     This  Augustus  justly  maintained  against  Seztus  Pom- 
pey,  who,  on  receiving  a  grant  of  the  Peloponnesus,  claimed 
the  imposts  of  the  preceding  years.* 
;  31.   In         Those  things,  of  which  the  restitution  is,  without  farther 
what  condi-  explanation,  simply  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  are  to 
tion  things  b©  restored  in  the  same  state  in  which  they  were  when  taken : 
•torel^  "*for  the  word  "restitution"  naturally  implies  that  every  thing 
should  be  replaced  in  its  former  condition.     Thus,  the  resti- 
tution of  a  thing  is  to  be  accompanied  with  that  of  all  the 
rights  which  were  annexed  to  it  when  taken.     But  this  rale 
must  not  be  extended  to  comprise  those  changes  which  may 
have  been  the  natural  consequences  and  effects  of  the  war 
itself  and  of  its  operations.     A  town  is  to  be  restored  in  the 
condition  it  was  in  when  taken,  as  far  as  it  still  remains  in 
that  condition  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace.     But  if  the 
town  has  been  razed  or  dismantled  during  the  war,  that  da- 
mage was  done  by  the  right  of  arms,  and  is  buried  in  oblivion 
by  the  act  of  amnesty.    We  are  under  no  obligation  to  repair 
the  ravages  that  have  been  committed  in  a  country  which  we 
restore  at  the  peace ;  we  restore  it  in  its  existing  state.    But, 
as  it  would  be  a  flagrant  perfidy  to  ravage  that  country  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  the  case  is  the  same  with  respect 
to  a  town  whose  fortifications  have  escaped  the  devastation  of 
war :  to  dismantle  it  previous  to  the  restoration  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  good  faith  and  honour.   *  If  the  captor  has  repaired 
the  breaches,  and  put  the  place  in  the  same  state  it  was  in 
before  the  siege,  he  is  bound  to  restore  it  in  that  state.  If  he 
[  448  ]  has  added  any  new  works,  he  may  indeed  demolish  these : 
but  if  he  has  razed  the  ancient  fortifications,  and  constructed 
others  on  a  new  plan,  it  will  be  necessary  to  come  to  a  parti- 
cular agreement  respecting  this  improvement,  or  accurately 
to  define  in  what  condition  the  place  shall  be  restored.     In- 
deed this  last  precaution  should  in  every  case  be  adopted,  in 
order  to  obviate  all  dispute  and  difficulty.    In  drawing  up  an 
instrument  solely  intended  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  it 
should  be  the  object  of  the  parties  to  leave,  if  possible,  no 
ambiguity  whatever, — ^nothing  which  may  have  a  tendency  to 
rekindle  the  flames  of  war.     I  am  well  aware,  however,  that 
this  is  not  the  practice  of  those  who  value  themselves  now*a- 
days  on  their  superior  abilities  in  negotiation :  on  the  con- 
trary, they  study  to  introduce  obscure  or  ambiguous  clauses 
into  a  treaty  of  peace,  in  order  to  furnish  their  sovereign  with 
a  pretext  for  broaching  a  new  quarrel  and  taking  up  arms 
again  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity.     How  contrary 
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luch  pitifiil  finesse  is  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  we  have  already    book  nr. 
observed  (Book  II.  §  281) :  it  is  a  disparagement  of  that  can-   ^°^^-  "v 
dour  and  magnanimity  which  should  beam  forth  in  all  the 
actions  of  a  great  prince. 

But,  as  it  is  extremely  difficult  wholly  to  avoid  ambiguity  i  32.    The 
in  a  treaty,  though  worded  with  the  greatest  care  and  the  *°^n>'«ta- 
most   honourable   intentions, — and   to   obviate   every  doubt  ^^^^^^f 
which  may  arise  in  the  application  of  its  several  clauses  to  peace  ia  to 
particular  cases, — recourse  must  often  be  had  to  the  rules  of  t®  against 
interpretation.     We  have  already  devoted  an  entire  chapter  ^**®  '°^iqa! 
to  the  exposition  of  those  important  rules  :*  wherefore,  instead  ^    ^'^ 
of  entering  at  present  into  tedious  repetitions,  we  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  to  a  few  rules  more  particularly  adapted  to  the 
special  case   before  us, — ^the  interpretation   of  treaties   of 
peace.     1.  In  case  of  doubt,  the  interpretation  goes  against 
0  him  who  prescribed  the  terms  of  the  treaty :  for  as  it  was 
in  some  measure  dictated  by  him,  it  was  his  own  fault  if  he 
neglected  to  express  himself  more  clearly :  and  by  extending 
or  restricting  the  signification  of  the   expressions  to  that 
meaning  which  is  least  favourable  to  him,  we  either  do  him  no 
injury,  or  we  only  do  him  that  to  which  he  has  wilfully  ex- 
posed himself;  whereas,  by  adopting  a  contrary  mode  of  in- 
terpretation, we  would  incur  the  risk  of  converting  vague  or 
ambiguous  terms  into  so  many  snares  to  entrap  the  weaker 
party  in  the  contract,  who  has  been  obliged  to  subscribe  H 
what  the  stronger  had  dictated. 

2.  The  names  of  countries  ceded  by  treaty  are  to  be  under- 1 5S.  Namef 
stood  according  to  the  usage  prevailing  at  the  time  among  ®'  *^^^ 
skilful  and  intelligent  men :  for  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that 
weak  or  ignorant  persons  should  be  intrusted  with  so  import- 
ant a  concern  as  that  of  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace ;  and 
the  articles  of  a  contract  are  to  be  understood  of  what  the 
contracting  parties  most  probably  had  in  contemplation, 
since  the  object  in  contemplation  is  the  motive  and  ground 
of  every  contract.  [  444  ] 

8.  The  treaty  of  peace  naturally  and  of  itself  relates  only  j  34.  Resto- 
to  the  war  which  it  terminates.     It  is,  therefore,  in  such  re-  "»^oo  "»<>*  *• 
lation   only,  that  its  vague  clauses   are  to  be  understood.  ^^^°®*'' 
Thus,  the   simple  stipulation   of  restoring   things  to   their  ^hose  who 
former  condition  does  not  relate  to  changes  which  have  not  have  voiun- 
been  occasioned  by  the  war  itself:  consequently,  this  general  <w»iy  p^^n-' 
clause  cannot  oblige  either  of  the  parties  to  set  at  liberty  a  *^«™»«i^®" 
free  people  who  have  voluntarily  given  themselves  up  to  him 
during  the  war.     And  as  a  people,  when  abandoned  by  their 
sovereign,  become  free,  and  may  provide  for  their  own  safety 
in  whatever   manner   they  think  most   advisable   (Book  I. 


(190)  As  to  the  eonstnietion  of  treaties  in  genertl,  see  Book  11.  Chap.  XVII. 
}  262,  ante,  244.— 0. 
«  Book  II.  Chap.  XVII.  anie,  244—274. 
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BOOK  IV.  §  202) — ^if  such  people,  during  the  course  of  the  war,  have 
CHAP.  ni.  yoluntarily,  and  without  military  compulsion,  submitted  and 
given  themselves  up  to  the  enemy  of  their  former  sovereign, 
the  general  promise  of  restoring  conquests  shall  not  extend 
to  them.  It  were  an  unavailing  plea,  to  allege  that  the  party 
who  requires  all  things  to  be  replaced  on  their  former  footing 
may  have  an  interest  in  the  independence  of  the  former  of 
those  people,  and  that  he  evidently  has  a  very  great  one  in 
the  restoration  of  the  latter.  If  he  wished  to  obtain  things 
which  the  general  clause  does  not  of  itself  comprise,  he  should 
have  clearly  and  specifically  expressed  his  intentions  relative 
to  them.  Stipulations  of  every  kind  may  be  inserted  in  a 
treaty  of  peace ;  but  if  they  bear  no  relation  to  the  war 
which  it  is  the  view  of  the  contracting  parties  to  bring  to  a 
conclusion,  they  must  be  very  expressly  specified;  for  the 
treaty  is  naturally  understood  to  relate  only  to  its  own  parti- 
cular object. 


<«^?  i^  CHAP.  IV. 

OF  THE  OBSERVANCE  AND  BREAOH  OF  THE  TREATY  OF  PEACB. 

}  35.  The  THE  treaty  of  peace  concluded  by  a  lawful  power  is  un- 
^^^^w  A  ^^^^*^^^y  *  P'lblic  treaty,  and  obligatory  on  the  whole  na- 
Senation  ^^^^  (Book  II.  §  154).  It  is  likewise,  by  its  nature,  a  real 
tend  BQooes-  treaty ;  for  if  its  duration  had  been  limited  to  the  life  of  the 
son.  sovereign,  it  would  be  only  a  truce,  and  not  a  treaty  of  peace. 

Besides,  every  treaty  which,  like  this,  is  made  with  a  view  to 
the  public  good,  is  a  real  treaty  fBook  II.  §  198).     It  is 
therefore  as  strongly  binding  on  the  successors  as  on  the 
prince  himself  who  signed  it,  since  it  binds  the  state  itself, 
and  the  successors  can  never  have,  in  this  respect,  any  other 
rights  than  those  of  the  state. 
;  36.   It  u       After  all  we  have  said  on  the  faith  of  treaties  and  the  in- 
to be  faith-  dispensable  obligation  which  they  impose,  it  would  be  super- 
aerred.        Auous  to  use  many  words  in  showing  how  religiously  treaties 
of  peace  in  particular  should  be  observed  both  by  sovereigns 
and  people.     These  treaties  concern  and  bind  whole  nations ; 
they  are  of  the  highest  importance ;  the  breach  of  them  in- 
[  445  ]  fallibly  rekindles  the  flames  of  war; — all  which  considerations 
give  additional  force  to  the  obligation  of  keeping  our  faith, 
and  punctually  fulfilling  our  promises. 
^  37.   The       We  cannot  claim  a  dispensation  from  the  observance  of  a 
ipiea  of  fear  treaty  of  peace,  by  alleging  that  it  was  extorted  from  us  by 
^^'^'®®       fear,  or  wrested  from  us  by  force.     In  the  first  place,  were 
w  no    IS-  ^j^^^  pj^^  admitted,  it  would  destroy,  from  the  very  founda- 
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tions,  all  the  security  of  treaties  of  peace ;  for  there  are    book  it. 
few  treaties  of  that  kind,  which  might  not  be  made  to  afford   ^^^''  '^' 


such  a  pretext,  as  a  cloak  for  the  faithless  violation  of  them,  p*"'*  ^**^ 
To  authorize  such  an  evasion  would  be  a  direct  attack  on  the 


anoe. 


common  safety  and  welfare  of  nations: — the  maxim  would 
be  detestable,  for  the  same  reasons  which  have  universally 
established  the  sacredness  of  treaties  (Book  II.  §  220).  Be- 
sides, it  would  generally  be  disgraceful  and  ridiculous  to  ad- 
vance such  a  plea.  At  the  present  day,  it  seldom  happens 
that  either  of  the  belligerent  parties  perseveres  to  the  last 
extremity  before  he  will  consent  to  a  peace.  Though  a 
nation  may  have  lost  several  battles,  she  can  still  defend 
herself:  as  long  as  she  has  men  and  arms  remaining,  she  is 
not  destitute  of  all  resource.  If  she  thinks  fit,  by  a  disad- 
vantageous treaty,  to  procure  a  necessary  peace, — if  by  great 
'  sacrifices  she  delivers  herself  from  imminent  danger  or  total 
ruin, — the  residue  which  remains  in  her  possession  is  still  an 
advantage  for  which  she  is  indebted  to  the  peace :  it  was  her 
own  free  choice  to  prefer  a  certain  and  immediate  loss,  but  of 
limited  extent,  to  an  evil  of  a  more  dreadful  nature,  which, 
though  yet  at  some  distance,  she  had  but  too  great  reason 
to  apprehend. 

If  ever  the  plea  of  constraint  may  be  alleged,  it  is  against 
an  act  which  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  treaty  of  peace, — 
against  a  forced  submission  to  conditions  which  are  equally 
offensive  to  justice  and  all  the  duties  of  humanity.  If  an  un- 
just and  rapacious  conqueror  subdues  a  nation,  and  forces  her 
to  accept  of  hard,  ignominious,  and  insupportable  conditions, 
necessity  obliges  her  to  submit :  but  this  apparent  tranquillity 
is  not  a  peace ;  it  is  an  oppression  which  she  endures  only  so 
long  as  she  wants  the  means  of  shaking  it  off,  and  against 
which  men  of  spirit  rise  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity. 
When  Ferdinand  Cortes  attacked  the  empire  of  Mexico  without 
any  shadow  of  reason,  without  even  a  plausible  pretext, — ^if 
the  unfortunate  Montezuma  could  have  recovered  his  liberty 
by  submitting  to  the  iniquitous  and  cruel  conditions  of  re- 
ceiving Spanish  garrisons  into  his  towns  and  his  capital,  of 
paying  an  immense  tribute,  and  obeying  the  commands  of  the 
king  of  Spain, — will  any  man  pretend  to  assert  that  he  would 
not  have  been  justifiable  in  seizing  a  convenient  opportunity 
to  recover  his  rights,  to  emancipate  his  people,  and  to  expel 
or  exterminate  the  Spanish  horde  of  greedy,  insolent,  and 
cruel  usurpers  ?  No  !  such  a  monstrous  absurdity  can  nevei 
be  seriously  maintained.  Although  the  law  of  nature  aims 
at  protecting  the  safety  and  peace  of  nations  by  enjoying  the 
faithful  observance  of  promises,  it  does  not  favour  oppressors.  [  446  ] 
All  its  maxims  tend  to  promote  the  advantage  of  mankind : 
that  is  the  end  of  all  laws  and  rights.  Shall  he,  who  with  his 
own  hand  tears  asunder  all  the  bonds  of  human  society,  be 
afterwards  allowed  to  claim  the  benefit  of  them?     Even 
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though  it  were  to  happen  that  this  maxiiii  shoald  be  abused, 
and  that  a  nation  should,  on  the  strength  of  it,  nnjostly  rise 
in  arms  and  recommence  hostilities,— still  it  is  better  to  ridk 
that  inconvenience  than  to  famish  asurp>er8  with  an  easy  mode 
of  perpetuating  their  injustice,  and  establishing  their  usurpa- 
tion on  a  permanent  basis.  Besides,  were  you  to  preach  up 
the  contrary  doctrine  which  is  so  repugnant  to  all  the  feelings 
and  suggestions  of  nature,  where  coul^  you  expect  to  makn 
proselytes  ? 

Equitable  agreements,  therefore,  or  at  least  such  as  are 
supportable,  are  alone  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  treaties 
of  peace :  these  are  the  treaties  which  bind  the  public  faith, 
and  which  are  punctually  to  be  observed,  though  in  some  re- 
spects harsh  and  burdensome.  Since  the  nation  consented 
to  them,  she  must  have  considered  them  as  in  some  measure 
advantageous  under  the  then  existing  circumstances ;  and  she 
is  bound  to  respect  her  promise.  Were  men  allowed  to  rescind 
at  a  subsequent  period  those  agreements  to  which  they  were 
glad  to  subscribe  on  a  former  occasion,  there  would  be  an  end 
to  all  stability  in  human  affairs. 

The  breach  of  a  treaty  of  peace  consists  in  violating  the 
engagements  annexed  to  it,  either  by  doing  what  it  prohibits, 
or  by  not  doing  what  it  prescribes.  Now,  the  engagements 
contracted  by  treaty  may  be  violated  in  three  different  ways, — 
either  by  a  conduct  that  is  repugnant  to  the  nature  and  es- 
sence of  every  treaty  of  peace  in  general, — ^by  proceedings 
which  are  incompatible  with  the  particular  nature  of  the  treaty 
in  question, — or,  finally,  by  the  violation  of  any  article  ex- 
pressly contained  in  it. 

First,  a  nation  acts  in  a  manner  that  is  repugnant  to  the 
natiire  and  essence  of  every  treaty  of  peace,  and  to  peace 
itself,  when  she  disturbs  it  without  cause,  either  by  taking  up 
arms  and  recommencing  hostilities  without  so  much  as  a  plau* 
sible  pretext,  or  by  deliberately  and  wantonly  offending  the 
party  with  whom  she  has  concluded  a  peace,  and  offering  sucb 
treatment  to  him  or  his  subjects  as  is  incompatible  with  the 
state  of  peace,  and  such  as  he  cannot  submit  to  without  being 
deficient  in  the  duty  which  he  owes  to  himself.  It  is  likewise 
acting  contrary  to  the  nature  of  all  treaties  of  peace  to  take 
up  arms  a  second  time  for  the  same  subject  that  had  given 
rise  to  the  war  which  has  been  brought  to  a  conclusion,  or 
through  resentment  of  any  transaction  that  had  taken  place 
during  the  continuance  of  hostilities.  If  she  cannot  allege  at 
least  some  plausible  pretext  borrowed  from  a  fresh  cause, 
which  may  serve  to  palliate  her  conduct,  she  evidently  revives 
the  old  war  that  was  extinct,  and  breaks  the  treaty  of  peace. 

But  to  take  up  arms  for  a  fresh  cause  is  no  breach  of  the 
treaty  of  peace :  for  though  a  nation  has  promised  to  live  in 
peace,  she  has  not  therefore  promised  to  submit  to  injuries 
and  wrongs  of  every  kind,  rather  than  procure  justice  by  force 
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of  arms.     The  rupture  proceeds  from  him  who,  by  his  ob-   book  it. 
Btinate  injustice,  renders  this  method  necessary.  ^"^^'  '^' 


Bat  here  it  is  proper  to  recall  to  mind  what  we  have  more  is  no  breach 
than  once  observed, — ^namely,  that  nations  acknowledge  no®^'*'®*'^^ 
common  judge  on  earth, — ^that  they  cannot  mutually  con-**  ^®*^* 
demn  each  other  without  appeal, — ^and,  finally,  that  they  [  447  ] 
are  bound  to  act  in  their  quarrels  as  if  each  was  equally  in 
the  right.     On  this  footing,  whether  the  new  cause  which 
gives  birth  to  hostilities  be  just  or  not,  neither  he  who  makes 
it  a  handle  for  taking  up  arms,  nor  he  who  refuses  satisfac- 
tion, is  reputed  to  bfeak  the  treaty  of  peace,  provided  the 
cause  of  complaint  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  refusal  of  satis- 
faction on  the  other^  have  at  least  some  colour  of  reason,  so 
as  to  render  the  question  doubtful.     When  nations  cannot 
come  to  any  agreement  on  questions  of  this  kind,  their  only 
remaining  resource  is  an  appeal  to  the  sword.     In  such  case 
the  war  is  absolutely  a  new  one,  and  does  not  involve  any  in- 
fraction of  the  existing  treaty. 

And  as  a  nation,  in  making  a  peace,  does  not  thereby  give  i  ^^-  A  sub. 
up  her  right  of  contracting  alliances  and  assisting  her  friends,  "«<i°®°*  ^- 
it  is  likewise  no  breach  of  the  treaty  of  peace  to  form  a  sub-  an'enemy  is 
sequent  alliance  with  the  enemies  of  the  party  with  whom  she  likewise  no 
has  concluded  such  treaty, — ^to  join  them,  to  espouse  their  breach  of 
quarrel,  and  unite  her  arms  with  theirs, — unless  the  treaty  *^®  ^"'•O'ty. 
expressly  prohibits  such  connections.     At  most,  she  can  only 
be  said  to  embark  in  a  fresh  war  in  defence  of  another 
people's  cause. 

But  I  here  suppose  these  new  allies  to  have  some  plausible 
grounds  for  taking  up  arms,  and  that  the  nation  in  question 
has  just  and  substantial  reasons  for  supporting  them  in  the 
contest.  Otherwise,  to  unite  with  them  just  as  they  are  en- 
tering on  the  war,  or  when  they  have  already  commenced 
hostilities,  would  be  evidently  seeking  a  pretext  to  elude  the 
treaty  of  peace,  and  no  better,  in  fact,  thar.  an  artful  and 
perfidious  violation  of  it. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  draw  a  proper  distinction  be-  i  *2.  Why  a 
tween  a  new  war  and  the  breach  of  an  existing  treaty  of  ^"^^o^^'O"^ 
peace,  because  the  rights  acquired  by  such  treaty  still  subsist,  ^^^  ^^ 
notwithstanding  the  new  war :  whereas  they  are  annulled  by  tween  a  new 
the  rupture  of  the  treaty  on  which  they  were  founded.     It  is  ^w  and  a 
true,  indeed,  that  the  party  who  had  granted  those  rights  ^^^^^  ®^ 
does  not  fail  to  obstruct  the  exercise  of  them  during  the  course    *    ^**^' 
of  the  war,  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power, — ^and  even  may,  by 
the  right  of  arms,  wholly  deprive  his  enemy  of  them,  as  well 
as  he  may  wrest  from  him  his  other  possessions.    But  in  that 
case   he  withholds  those   rights  as  things  taken   from  the 
enemy,  who,  on  a  new  treaty  of  peace,  may  urge  the  restitu- 
tion of  them.     In  negotiations  of  that  kind,  there  is  a  ma- 
terial difference  between  demanding  the  restitution  of  what 

we  were  possessed  of  before  the  war,  and  requiring  new  con- 
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OHAP,  lY.  gjg^  Qj^  ^\^Q  fonner,  whereas  nothing  less  than  a  decided  supe- 
riority can  give  us  a  claim  to  the  latter.  It  often  happens, 
when  nearly  equal  success  has  attended  the  arms  of  both  par- 
ties, that  the  belligerent  powers  agree  mutually  to  restore 
their  conquests,  and  to  replace  every  thing  in  its  former  state. 
When  this  is  the  case,  if  the  war  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged was  a  new  one,  the  former  treati^^  still  subsist ;  but 
if  those  treaties  were  broken  by  taking  up  arms  a  second 
time  for  the  same  subject,  and  an  old  war  was  revived,  thev 
remain  void ;  so  that,  if  the  parties  wish  they  should  again 
take  effect,  they  must  expressly  specify  and  confirm  them 
in  their  new  treaty. 

The  question  before  us  is  highly  important  in  another 
view  also, — ^that  is,  in  its  relation  to  other  nations  who  may  be 
interested  in  the  treaty,  inasmuch  as  their  own  a&irs  require 
them  to  maintain  and  enforce  the  observance  of  it.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  the  guarantees  of  the  treaty,  if 
theVe  are  any, — and  also  to  the  allies,  who  have  to  discover 
^  and  ascertain  the  cases  in  which  they  are  bound  to  furnish 

assistance.     Finally,  he  who  breaks  a  solemn  treaty  is  much 
more  odious  than  the  other,  who,  after  making  an  ill-grounded 
demand,  supports  it  by  arms.     The  former  adds  perfidy  to 
injustice  :*  he  strikes  at  the  foundation  of  public  tranquillity ; 
and  as  he  thereby  injures  all  nations,  he  affords  them  just 
grounds  for  entering  into  a  confederacy  in  order  to  curb  and 
repress  him.     Wherefore,  as  we  ought  to  be  cautious  of  im- 
puting the  more  odious  charge,  Grotius  justly  observes,  that, 
in  a  case  of  doubt,  and  where  the  recurrence  to  arms  may  be 
vindicated  by  some  specious  pretext  resting  on  a  new  ground, 
''it  is  better  that  we  should,  in  the  conduct  of  him  who  takes 
up  arms  anew,  presume  simple  injustice,  unaccompanied  by 
perfidy,  than  account  him  at  once  guilty  both  of  perfidy  and 
injustice."* 
H  43.  JuBti-     Justifiable  self-defence  is  no  breach  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 
fiabie  self-    It  is  a  natural  right  which  we  cannot  renounce :  and,  in  pro- 
defenoe  is     mising  to  livc  in  peace,  we  only  promise  not  to  attack  without 
of  the^ea-  ^*'*^®»  ^^^  *^  abstain  from  injuries  and  violence.     Bat  there 
ly^  are  two  modes  of  defending  our  persons  or  our  property : 

sometimes  the  violence  offered  to  us  will  admit  of  no  other 
remedy  than  the  exertion  of  open  force ;  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, we  may  lawfully  have  recourse  to  it.  On  other 
occasions,  we  may  obtain  redress  for  the  damage  and  injury 
by  gentler  methods ;  and  to  these  we  ought  of  course  to  give 
the  preference.  Such  is  the  rule  of  conduct  winch  ought  tc 
be  observed  by  two  nations  that  are  desirous  of  maintaining 
peace,  whenever  the  subjects  of  either  have  happened  to  break 
out  into  apy  act  of  violence.     Present  force  is  checked  and 
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repelled  by  f^roe.     But,  if  there  is  qaeation  of  obtaining    booc  it. 
reparation  of  the  damage  done,  together  with  adequate  satis-  J^^  — 
faction  for  the  offence,  we  must  apply  to  the  sovereign  of  the 
delinquents  :  we  must  not  pursue  them  into  his  dominions,  or 
have  recourse  to  arms,  unless  he  has  refused  to  do  us  justice. 
If  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  the  offenders  will  escape, — as,  r  449  1 
for  instance,  if  a  band  of  unknown  persons  from  a  neighbour- 
ing country  have  ma^e  an  irruption  into  our  territory, — we 
are  authorized  to  pursue  them  with  an  armed  force  into  their 
own  country,  until  they  be  seized:  and  their  sovereign  can- 
not consider  our  conduct  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  just 
and  lawful  self-defence,  provided  we  commit  no  hostilities 
against  innocent  persons. 

When  the  principal  contracting  party  has  included  his  al-  ?  44.  CausM 
lies  in  the  treaty,  their  cause  becomes  in  this  respect  insepa-  ^^  ""P^o" 
rable  from  his;  and  they  are  entitled,  equally  with  him,  to^" ]^jj^^ 
enjoy  all  the  conditions  essential  to  a  treaty  of  peace ;  so 
that  any  act,  which,  if  committed  against  himself,  would  be  a 
breach  of  the  treaty,  is  no  less  a  breach  of  it,  if  committed 
against  the  allies  whom  Jie  has  caused  to  be  included  in  his 
treaty.     If  the  injury  be  done  to  a  new  ally,  or  to  one  who 
is  not  included  in  the  treaty,  it  may,  indeed,  furnish  a  new 
ground  for  war,  but  is  no  infringement  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 

The  second  way  of  breaking  a  treaty  of  peace  is  by  doing  1 46.  2.  Th« 
any  thing  contrary  to  what  the  particular  nature  of  the  treaty  ^^^^  *■ 
requires.     Thus,  every  procedure   that  is  inconsistent  with^^j^*|^g^. 
the   rules  of  friendship  is  a  violation  of  a  treaty  of  peace  tnuy  to  ita 
which  has  been  concluded  under  the  express  condition  of  particular 
thenceforward  living  in  amity  and  good  understanding.     To  °*'"f** 
favour  a  nation's  enemies, — to  give  harsh  treatment  to  her  ^     ^ 
subjects, — to  lay  unnecessary  restrictions  on  her  commerce, 
or  give  another  nation  a  preference  over  her  without  reason, — 
to  refuse  assisting  her  with  provisions,  which  she  is  willing 
to  pay  for,  and  we  ourselves  can  well  spare, — ^to  protect  her 
factious  or  rebellious  subjects, — to  afford  them  an  asylum^ — 
all  such  proceedings  are  evidently  inconsistent  with  the  laws 
of  friendship.     To  this  list,  may,  according  to  circumstances, 
be  also  added — ^the  buihling  of  fortresses  on  the  frontiers  of 
a  state,-— expressing   distrust   against  her, — ^levying  troops, 
and  refusing  to  acquaint  her  With  the  motives  of  such  step, 
&c.(191)    But,  in   affording   a   retreat   to  exiles, — in    har- 
bouring subjects  who  chose  to  quit  their  country,  without  an 
intention  of  injuring  it  by  their  departure,  and  solely  for  the 
advantage  of  their  private  affairs, — in  charitably  receiving 
emigrants  who  depart  from  their  country  with  a  view  to  en- 
joy liberty  of  conscience  elsewhere, — ^there  is  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  the  character  of  a  friend.     The  private  laws  of 
friendship  do  not,  according  to.  the  caprice  of  our  friends,  dis- 

(191)  And  MO,  mn$$,  Book  UL  c.  3,  u  to  what  are  Just  causes  of  war. — C. 
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i  4b.  3.  By       Lastly,  the  peace  is  broken  by  the  violation  of  any  of  the 
the  violation  express  articles  of  the  treaty.     This  third  way  of  breaking  it 
o^  aajr  arti-  j^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  decisive,  the  least  susceptible  of  quibble  or  evasion. 
Whoever  fails  in  his  engagements  annuls  the  contract  as  far 
as  depends  on  him : — ^this  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt. 
1 47.    The       But  it  is  askcd  whether  the  violation  of  a  single  article  of 
violation  of  the  treaty  can  operate  a  total  rupture  of  it  ?     Some  writers,* 
tic'k  bA^a  ^®^®  drawing  a  distinction  between  the  articles  that  are  con- 
ihe  whole     uected  together  {cofinexi)  and  those  that  stand  detached  and 
treaty.         separate  (diver$t\  maintain,  that,  although  the  treaty  be  vio- 
lated in  the  detached  articles,  the  peace  nevertheless  stiL 
[  450  J  subsists  with  respect  to  the  others.     But,  to  me,  the  opinion  of 
.  Grotius  appears  evidently  founded  on  the  nature  and  spirit 
of  treaties  of  peace.     That  greait  man  says  that  all  the  arti- 
cles of  one  and  the  same  treaty  are  conditionally  included  in 
each  other,  as  if  each  of  the  contracting  parties  had  formally 
said,  ^^  I  will  do  such  or  such  thing,  provided  that,  on  yonr 
part,  you  do  so  and  so;"t  ^^d  he  «justly  adds,  that,  when  it 
is  designed  that  the  engagement  shall  not  be  thereby  rendered 
ineifectual,  this  express  clause  is  inserted, — that,  ^'though 
any  one  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  may  happen  to  be  vio- 
lated, the  others  shall  subsist  in  full  force."     Such  an  agree- 
ment  may  unquestionably  be   made.     It   may  likewise   bo 
agreed  that  the  violation  of  one  article  shall  only  annul  those 
corresponding  to  it,  and  which,  as  it  were,  constitute  the 
equivalent  to  it.     But,  if  this  clause  be  not  expressly  inserted 
in  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  violation  of  a  single  article  over- 
throws the  whole  treaty,  as  we  have  proved  above,  in  speak- 
ing of  treaties  in  general  (Book  II.  §  202). 
i  48.   Whe-     I^  is  equally  nugatory  to  attempt  making  a  distinction  in 
theradis-    this  instance  between  the  articles  of  greater  and  those  of 
linction  may  lesser  importance.     According  to  strict  justice,  the  violation 
made^be-     ^^*  ^^^  "^^^^  *"^^"g  article  dispenses  the  injured  party  from 
tween  the     the  observance  of  the  others,  since  they  are  all,  as  we  have 
more  and     seen  above,  connected  with  each  other,  as  so  many  conditions, 
the  less  im-  Besides,  what  a  source  c  f  dispute  will  such  a  distinction  lay 
portant  ar-   ^p^^^  [     ^j^^  gj^^^jj  determine  the  importance  of  the  article 
violated  ?     We  may,  however,  assert  with  truth,  that,  to  be 
ever  ready  to  annul  a  treaty  on  the  slightest  cause  of  com- 
plaint, is  by  no  means  consonant  to  the  reciprocal  duties  of 
nations,  to  that  mutual  charity,  that  love  of  peace,  which 
should  always  influence  their  conduct. 
§  49.    Pe-        In  order  to  prevent  so  serious  an  inconvenience,  it  is  pru- 
uaity  an-     dent  to  agree  on  a  penalty  to  be  suffered  by  the  party  who 
•lexed  t  the  violates  any  of  the  less  important  articles :  and  then,  on  his 
submitting  to  the  penalty,  the  treaty  still  subsists  in  full  force. 

•  See  Wolf.  Jus  Gent  H  1022,  1023.  f  Lib.  iii.  eap.  zix.  }  14 
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In  like  nianner,  there  may,  to  the  violation  of  each  individual    boo»  nr. 
article,  be  annexed  a  penalty  proportionate  to  its  importance.  Jifi^fiiZ:. 
We  have  treated  of  this  subject  in  our  remarks  on  truces  vioifttion  of 
(Book  III.  §  243),  to  which  we  refer  the  reader.  "  *^«^*- 

Studied  delays  are  equivalent  to  an  express  denial,  and ;  50.  sta- 
diflFer  from  it  only  by  the  artifice  with  which  he  who  practises  ^^^^  delays, 
them  seeks  to  palliate  his  want  of  faith :  he  adds  fraud  to  per- 
fidy, and  actually  violates  the  article  which  he  should  fulfil. 

But,  if  a  real  impediment  stand  in  the  way,  time  must  be  j  51.  insor- 
allowed ;  for  no  one  is  bound  to  perform  impossibilities.  And  mountabie 
for  the  same  reason,  if  any  insurmountable  obstacle  should  |^^^J" 
render  the  execution  of  an  article  not  only  impracticable  for 
the  present,  but  for  ever  impossible,  no  blame  is  imputable 
to  him  who  had  engaged  for  the  performance  of  it ;  nor  can  his 
inability  furnish  the  other  party  with  a  handle  for  annulling  [  461  ] 
the  treaty :  but  the  latter  should  accept  of  an  indemnification, 
if  the  case  will  admit  of  it,  and  the  indemnification  be  prac- 
ticable. However,  if  the  thing  which  was  to  have  been  per- 
formed in  pursuance  of  the  article  in  question  be  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  treaty  evidently  appears  to  have  been  con- 
cluded with  a  sole  view  to  that  particular  thing,  and  not  to 
any  equivalent, — the  intervening  impossibility  undoubtedly 
cancels  the  treaty.  Thus,  a  treaty  of  protection  becomes  void 
when  the  protector  is  unable  to  afford  the  promised  protection, 
although  his  inability  does  not  arise  from  any  fault  on  his 
part.  In  the  same  manner,  also,  whatever  promises  a  sove- 
reign may  have  made  on  condition  that  the  other  party  should 
procure  him  the  restoration  of  an  important  town,  he  is  re- 
leased from  the  performance  of  every  thing  which  he  had  pro- 
mised as  the  purchase  of  the  recovery,  if  he  cannot  be  put  in 
possession.  Such  is  the  invariable  rule  of  justice.  But  rigid 
justice  is  not  always  to  be  insisted  on : — peace  is  so  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  nations  are  so  strictly  bound 
to  cultivate  it,  to  procure  it,  and  to  re-establish  it  when  inter- 
rupted,— ^that,  whenever  any  such  obstacles  impede  the  exe- 
cution of  a  treaty  of  peace,  we  ought  ingenuously  to  accede 
to  every  reasonable  expedient,  and  accept  of  equivalents  or 
indemnifications,  rather  than  cancel  a  treaty  of  peace  already 
concluded,  and  again  have  recourse  to  arms. 

We  have  already,  in  an  express  chapter  (Book  II.  Chap. )  52.  infrae. 
Vl.),  examined  how  and  on  what  occasions  the  actions  of  *»<>°»  ^^  ***• 
subjects  may  be  imputed  to  the  sovereign  and  the  nation.    It*'**^^^^**,^ 
is  by  that  circumstance  we  must  be  guided  in  determining  how  ggbiect/; 
far  the  proceedings  of  the  subjects  may  be  capable  of  annul- 
ling a  treaty  of  peace.     They  cannot  produce  such  effect  un- 
less so  far  as  they  are  imputable  to  the  sovereign.     He  who 
is  injured  by  the  subjects  of  another  nation  takes  satisfaction 
for  the  offence,  himself,  when  he  meets  with  the  delinquents 
in  his  own  territories,  or  in  a  free  place,  as,  for  instance,  on 
the  open  sea ;  or  if  it  be  more  agreeable  to  him,  he  demands 
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BOOK  TV.    justice  of  their  sovereign.     If  the  offenders  are  refractory 
-S^^^iil:- subjects,  no  demand  can  be  made  on  their  sovereign;    but 
whoever  can  seize  them,  even  in  a  free  place,  executes  sum- 
mary justice  on  them  himself.     Such  is  the  mode  observed 
towards  pirates :  and,  in  order  to  obviate  all  misunderstand- 
ings, it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  same  treatment  be  given 
to  all  private  individuals  who  commit  acts  of  hostility  without 
being  able  to  produce  a  commission  from  their  sovereign. 
{  53.  Or  by     The  actions  of  our  allies  are  still  less  imputable  to  us  than 
»^M'  those  of  our  subjects.     The  infractions  of  a  treaty  of  peace 

by  allies,  even  by  those  who  have  been  included  in  it,  or  who 
joined  in  it  as  principals,  can  therefore  produce  no  rupture 
of  it  except  with  regard  to  themselves,  and  do  not  affect  it  in 
[  452  ]  what  concerns  their  ally,  who,  on  his  part,  religiously  ob- 
serves his  engagements.     With  respect  to  him,  the  treaty  sub- 
sists in  full  force,  provided  he  do  not  undertake  to  support 
the  cause  of  those  perfidious  allies.     If  he  furnishes  them  with 
such  assistance  as  he  cannot  be  bound  to  give  them  on  an  oc- 
casion of  this  nature,  he  espouses  their  quarrel,  and  becomes 
an  accomplice  in  their  breach  of  faith.     But,  if  he  has  an  in- 
terest in  preventing  their  ruin,  he  may  interpose,  and,  by 
obliging  them  to  make  every  suitable  reparation,  save  them 
from  an  oppression  of  which  he  would  himself  collaterally  feel 
the  effects.     It  even  beqomes  an  act  of  justice  to  undertake 
their  defence  against  an  implacable  enemy,  who  will  not  be 
contented  with  an  adequate  satisfaction. 
1 54  Eight     When  the  treaty  of  peace  is  violated  by  one  of  the  con- 
of  the         tracting  parties,  the  other  has  the  option  of  either  declaring 
^'ar^  *        *^®  treaty  null  and  void,  or  allowing  it  still  to  subsist :  for  a 
against  him  contract  which  contains  reciprocal  engagements,  cannot  be 
who  has  Tic- binding  on  him  with  respect  to  the  party  who  on  his  side 
lated  the      pays  no  regard  to  the  same  contract.     But,  if  he  chooses  not 
treaty.         ^^  come  to  a  rupture,  the  treaty  remains  valid  and  obligatory. 
It  would  be  absurd  that  he  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  vio- 
lation should  pretend  that  the  agreement  was  annulled  by  his 
own  breach  of  faith :  this  would,  indeed,  be  an  easy  way  of 
shaking  off  engagements,  and  would  reduce  all  treaties  to 
empty  formalities.     If  the  injured  party  be  willing  to  let 
the  treaty  subsist,  he  may  either  pardon  the  infringement, — 
insist  on   an   indemnification  or   adequate   satisfaction, — or 
discharge  himself,  on  his  part,  from  those  engagements  cor- 
responding with  the  violated  article, — ^those  promises  he  had 
made  in  consideration  of  a  thing  which  has  not  been  performed. 
But,  if  he  determines  on  demanding  a  just  indemnification, 
and  the  party  in  fault  refuses  it,  then  the  treaty  is  necessa- 
rily broken,  and  the  injured  party  has  a  very  just  cause  for 
taking  up  arms  i^ain.     And  indeed  this  is  generally  the  case; 
for  it  seldom  happens  that  the  infractor  will  submit  to  make 
reparation,  and  thereby  acknowledge  himself  in  fault. 
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CHAP.  V. 

09  lUB  RIGHT  OF  BMBABST,  OR  THE  RIGHT  01  BENDING  AND 

RECEIVING  PUBLIC  MINISTERS. 

IT  is  necessary  that  nations  should  treat  and  hold  inter- }  55.   It  ii 
course  together,  in  order  to  promote  their  interests, — to  avoid  necessMj 
injuring  each  other, — and  to  adjust  and  terminate  their  ^^s- ?**^^''^'^ 
putes.    And  as  they  all  lie  under  the  indispensable  obligation  ^  treat  and 
of  giving  their  consent  and  concurrence  to  whatever  conduces  eommimi. 
to  the  general  advantage  and  welfare  (Prelim.  §  13) — of  «»*•  *««®- 
procuring  the  means  of  accommodating  and  terminating  their  ^^^' 
differences  (Book  11.  §  323,  &c.) — ^and  as  each  has  a  right  to 
every  thing  which  her  preservation  requires  (Book  I.  §  18) —  [  453  ] 
to  every  thing  which  can  promote  her  perfection  without  in- 
juring others  (lb.  §  23),  as  also  to  the  necessary  means  of  ful- 
filling her  duties, — ^it  results  from  the  premises,  that  each  na- 
tion is  at  once  possessed  of  the  right  to  treat  and  communicate 
with  'Others,  and  bound  by  reciprocal  obligation  to  consent 
to  such  communication  as  far  as  the  situation  of  her  affairs 
will  permit  her. 

But  nations  or  sovereign  states  do  not  treat  together  im- ;  50.   They 
mediately :  and  their  rulers  or  sovereigns  cannot  well  come  ^^  ^^'  ^7 
to  a  personal  conference  in  order  to  treat  of  their  affairs.  *^®  *^i**^ 
Such  interviews  would  often  be  impracticable;  and,  exclu- ^i^g^^Jg^ 
sive  of  delays,  trouble,  expense,  and  so  many  other  inconve- 
niences, it  is  rarely,  according  to  the  observation  of  Philip 
de  Commines,  that  any  good  effect  could  be  expected  from 
them.     The  only  expedient,  therefore,  which  remains  for  na- 
tions and  sovereigns,  is  to  communicate  and  treat  with  each 
other  by  the  agency  of  procurators  or  mandatories,— H)f  dele- 
gates charged  with  their  commands,  and  vested  with  their 
powers, — that  is  to  say,  public  ministers.     This  term,  in  its 
more  extensive  and  general  sense,  denotes  any  person  intrust- 
ed with  the  management  of  public  affairs,  but  is  more  par- 
ticularly understood  to  designate  one  who  acts  in  such  capa- 
city at  a  foreign  court. 

At  present  there  are  several  orders  of  public  ministers, 
and  in  the  sequel  we  shall  speak  of  them ;  but  whatever  dif- 
ference custom  has  introduced  between  them,  the  essential 
character  is  common  to  them  all ;  I  mean  that  of  minister^ 
and,  in  some  sort,  representative  of  a  foreign  power, — a  peN 
son  charged  with  the  commands  of  that  power,  and  delegated 
to  manage  his  affairs :  and  that  quality  is  sufficient  for  our 
present  -purpose. 

Every  sovereign  state  then  has  a  right  to  send  and  to  re-  {  57.  ]lT«iy 
ceive  public  ministers;  for  they  are  necessary  instruments "o^^i^^ga 
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BOOK  TV.   in  the  management  of  those  affairs  which  sovereigns  have  to 
CHAP.  V.   transact  with  each  other,  and  the  channels  of  that  conrespond- 


ftate  has  a  ence  which  they  have  a  right  to  carry  on.  In  the  first  chapter 
right  to  send  Qf  tiiig  ^ork  may  be  seen  who  are  those  sovereigns,  and  what 
and  receive  ^hose  independent  states,  that  are  entitled  to  rank  in  the  sreat 

puoiio  mi-  .  _*       .  ~,,   '  ,  1  i_    -I  1 

Bisters.        society  of  nations.     They  are  the  powers  to  whom  belongs  the 

right  of  embassy. 
i  58.  An  an-     An  unequal  alliance,  or  even  a  treaty  of  protection,  not 
equal  aiii-    being  incompatible  with  sovereignty  (Book  I.  §§  5,  6), — such 
tre'tv**'f*    treaties  do  not  of  themselves  deprive  a  state  of  the  right  of 
protection,    Sending  and  receiving  public  ministers.     If  the  inferior  ally 
does  not      or  tho  party  protected  has  not  expressly  renounced  the  right 
take  away    of  entertaining  connections  and  treating  with  other  powers, 
this  nghL    j^^  ncccssarily  retains  that  of  sending  ministers  to  them,  and 
of  receiving  their  ministers  in  turn.     The  same  rule  applies 
to  such  vassals  and  tributaries  as  are  not  subjects  (Book  I. 
§§7,8). 
i  59.  Right     Nay  more,  this  right  may  even  belong  to  princes  or  commu- 
of  the         nities  not  possessed  of  sovereign  power :  for  the  rights  whose 
Itito*"f^th  ^.ssemblage  constitutes  the  plenitude  of  sovereignty,  are  not 
empire  in     indivisible :  and  if,  by  the  constitution  of  the  state,  by  the 
this  respect  Concession  of  the  sovereign,  or  by  reservations  which  the 
subjects  have  made  with  him,  a  prince  or  community  remains 
[  454  ]  possessed  of  any  one  of  those  rights  which  usually  belong  to 
the  sovereign  alone,  such  prince  or  community  may  exercise 
it,  and  avail  themselves  of  it  in  all  its  effects  and  all  its  natu- 
ral or  necessary  consequences,  unless  they  have  been  for- 
mally excepted.     Though  the  princes  and  states  of  the  empire 
are  dependent  on  the  emperor  and  the  empire,  yet  they  are 
sovereign  in  many  respects ;  and  as  the  constitutions  of  the 
empire  secure  to  them  the  right  of  treating  with  foreign 
powers  and  contracting  alliances  with  them,  they  incontest- 
ably  have  also  that  of  sending  and  receiving  public  ministers. 
,   The  emperors,  indeed,  when  they  felt  themselves  able  to  carry 
their  pretensions  very  high,  have  sometimes  disputed  thatright, 
or  at  least  attempted  to  render  the  exercise  of  it  subject  to 
the  control  of  their  supreme  authority, — insisting  that  their 
permission  was  necessary  to  give  it  a  sanction.     But  since 
the  peace  of  Westphalia,  and  by  means  of  the  imperial  Qapi- 
tulations,  the  princes  and  states  of  Germany  have  been  able 
to  maintain  themselves  in  the  possession  oi  that  right ;  and 
they  have  secured  to  themselves  so  many  other  rights,  that 
the  empire  is  now  considered  as  a  republic  of  sovereigns. 
§60.    Cities     There  are  even  cities  which  are  and  which  acknowledge 
that  have     themselves  to  be  in  a  state  of  subjection,  that  have  never- 
^e  right  of  theless  a  right  to  receive  the  ministers  of  foreign  powers,  and 
to  send  them  deputies,  since  they  have  a  right  to  treat  with 
them.     This  latter  circumstance  is  the  main  point  upon  which 
the  whole  question  turns:  for  whosoever  has  a  right  to  the 
end,  has  a  right  to  the  means.     It  would  be  absurd  to  ao- 
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Scnowledgc  the  right  of  negotiating  and  treating,  and  to  con-  book  it. 
test  the  necessary  means  of  doing  it.  Those  cities  of  Swit-  ^'^^'  ^•- 
zcrland,  such  as  Neufchatel  and  Bienne,  which  have  the  right 
of  banner,  have,  by  natural  consequence,  a  right  to  treat  with 
foreign  powers,  although  the  cities  in  question  be  subject  to 
the  dominion  of  a  prince :  for  the  right  of  banner^  or  of  arms, 
comprehends  that  of  granting  succours  of  troops,*  provided 
such  grants  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  jservice  of  the  prince. 
Now,  if  those  cities  are  entitled  to  grant  troops,  they  must 
necessarily  be  at  liberty  to  listen  to  the  applications  made  to 
them  on  the  subject  by  a  foreign  power,  and  to  treat  respect- 
ing the  conditions.  Hence  it  follows  that  they  may  also 
depute  an  agent  to  him  for  that  purpose,  or  receive  his  mi- 
nisters. And  as  thei|ai*e  at  the  same  time  vested  with  the 
administration  of  their  own  internal  [5olice,  they  have  it  in 
their  power  to  insure  respect  to  such  foreign  ministers  as 
come  to  them.  What  is  here  said  of  the  rights  of  those  cities 
is  confirmed  by  ancient  and  constant  practice.  However  ex- 
alted and  extraordinary  such  rights  may  appear,  they  will 
not  be  thought  strange,  if  it  be  considered  that  those  very 
cities  were  already  possessed  of  extensive  privileges  at  the 
time  when  their  princes  were  themselves  dependent  on  the 
emperors,  or  on  other  liege  lords  who  were  immediate  vassals  [  456  ] 
of  the  empire.  When  the  princes  shook  off  the  yoke  of  vas- 
salage, and  established  themselves  in  a  state  of  perfect  inde- 
pendence, the  considerable  cities  in  their  territories  made 
their  own  conditions ;  and  instead  of  rendering  their  situation 
worse,  it  was  very  natural  that  they  should  take  hold  of  ex- 
isting circumstances,  in  order  to  secure  to  themselves  a  greater 
portion  of  freedom  and  happiness.  Their  sovereigns  cannot 
now  advance  any  plea  in  objection  to  the  terms  on  which  those 
cities  consented  to  follow  their  fortunes  and  to  acknowledge 
them  as  their  only  superiors. 

Viceroys  and  chief  governors  of  a  sovereignty  or  remote  j  61.  MinU. 
province  have  frequently  the  right  of  sending  and  receiving  ten  of  vioe- 
public  ministers;    but,  in  that  particular,  they  act  in  the'^y** 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  whom  they  re- 
present, and  whose  rights  they  exercise.    That  entirely  depends 
on  the  will  of  the  master  by  whom  they  are  delegated.     The 
viceroy  of  Naples,  the  governors  of  Milan,  and  the  govertiors- 
general  of  the  Netherlands  for  Spain,  were  invested  with  such 
power. 

The  right  of  embassy,  like  all  the  other  rights  of  sove-  ?  «2.  Minis, 
reign ty,  originally  resides  in  the  nation  as  its  principal  and**"^'****^ 

&     jj        e         y      Tk     •  •   ^  A.\r  '         x"  nation  or  of 

primitive  subject.     During  an  interregnum,  the  exercise  oi  ^^  regents 
that  right  reverts  to  the  nation,  or  devolves  on  those  whom  during  an 
the  laws  have  invested  with  the  regency  of  the  state.     They  interreg- 
may  send  ministers  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sovereign 

*  Sao  the  History  of  the  Helyetic  C6nfederao7,  by  M.  de  Watteyille. 
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BOOK  17.   used  to  do ;  and  these  ministers  possess  the  same  rightfl  ta 
^°^'*'  ^'    were  enjoyed  by  those  of  the  sovereign.     The  republic  of  Po- 
land sends  ambassadors  while  her  throne  is  vacant:  noi  would 
she  suffer  that  they  should  be  treated  with  less  respect  and 
consideration  than  those  who  are  sent  while  she  has  a  king. 
V  Cromwell  effectually  maintained  the  ambassadors  of  England 

in  the  same  rank  and  respectability  which  they  possessed 
under  the  regal  authority. 
;  63.  Of  him      Such  being  the  rights  of  nations,  a  sovereign  who  attempts 
who  moieate  ^q  hinder  another  from  sending  and  receiving  public  ministers, 
^0  exerdse  ^^®^  ^^^  *^  i^j^Tj  ^^^  offcuds  against  the  law  of  nations.  It 
of  the  right  is  attacking  a  nation  in  one  of  her  most  valuable  rights,  and 
of  embassy,  disputing  her  title  to  that  which  nature  herself  gives  to  every 
independent  society:  it  is  offering  iki  insult  to  nations  in 
general,  and  tearing  asunder  the  ties  by  which  they  are 
united. 
i  64.   What     But  this  is  to  be  understood  only  of  a  time  of  peace :  war 
18  aUowabie  introduces  other  rights.     It  allows  us  to  cut  off  from  au 
ipect  iiULme  ^^^^J  *11  ^^8  resourccs,  and  to  hinder  him  from  sending  mi- 
of  wa".        nisters  to  solicit  assistance.     There  are  even  occasions  when 
we  may  refuse  a  passage  to  the  ministers  of  neutral  nations, 
who  are  going  to  our  enemy.     We  are  under  no  obligation  to 
allow  them  an  opportunity  of  perhaps  conveying  him  intelli- 
gence of  a  momentous  nature,  and  concerting  with  him  the 
means  of  giving  him  assistance,  &c.     This  admits  of  no  doubt, 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  besieged  town.     No  right  can 
[  456  ]  authorize   the   minister  of  a  neutral  power,  or  any  other 
person  whatsoever,  to  enter  the  place  without  the  besieger's 
consent.     But,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  sovereigns, 
good  reasons         t  be  alleged  for  refusing  to  let  their  minis* 
ters  pass;  an  J  with  such  reasons  they  must  rest  satisfied,  if 
they  are  disposed  to  remain  neuter.     Sometimes  even  a  pas- 
sage is  refused  to  suspected  ministers  in  critical  and  dubious 
junctures,  although  there  do  not  exist  any  open  war.     But 
this  is  a  delicate  proceeding,  which,  if  not  justified  by  reasons 
that  are  perfectly  satisfactory,  produces  an  acrimony  that 
easily  degenerates  into  an  open  rupture. 
{  65.   The       As  nations  are  obliged  to  correspond  together,  to  attend  to 
"f*"**i^^  the  proposals  and  demands  made  to  them,  to  keep  open  a 
power^ia  to   ^^®®  *^^  ^^^^  channel  of  communication  for  the  purpose  of 
bo  received,  mutually  Understanding  each  other's  views  and  bringing  their 
disputes  to  an  accommodation,  a  sovereign  cannot,  without 
very  particular  reasons,  refuse  admitting  and  hearing  the 
minister  of  a  friendly  power,  or  of  one  with  whom  he  is  at 
peace.     But  in  case  there  be  reasons  for  not  admitting  him 
into  the  heart  of  the  country,  he  may  notify  to  him  that  he 
will  send  proper  persons  to  meet  him  at  an  appointed  plac« 
on  the  frontier,  there  to  hear  his  proposals.     It  then  becomes 
the  foreign  minister's  ijaty  to  stop  at  the  place  assigned :  it 
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IB  sufficient  that  he  obtains  a  hearing;  that  being  he  utmost    book  it. 
that  he  has  a  right  to  expect.  ^'^^'  ^' 

The  obligation,  however,  does  not  extend  so  far  as  to  in- gee  Oft* 
elude  that  of  suffering  at  all  times  the  residence  of  perpetual  'V*®°*  ^^- 
ministers,  who  ''are  desirous  of  remaining  at  the  sovereign's  ***'  "" 
court,  although  they  have  no  business  to  transact  with  him. 
It  is  natural,  indeed,  and  perfectly  conformable  to  the  senti- 
ments which  nations  ought  mutually  to  entertain  for  each 
other,  that  a  friendly  reception  should  be  given  to  those  resi- 
dent ministers,  when  there  is  no  inconvenience  to  be  appre- 
hended from  their  stay.  But  if  there  exist  any  substantial 
reason  to  the  contrary,  the  advantage  of  the  state  undoubt- 
edly claims  a  preference ;  and  the  foreign  sovereign  cannot 
take  it  amiss  if  his  minister  be  requested  to  withdraw,  when 
he  has  fulfilled  the  object  of  his  commission,  or  when  he  has 
not  any  business  to  transact.  The  custom  of  keeping  every 
where  ministers  constantly  resident  is  now  so  firmly  esta- 
blished, that  whoever  should  refuse  to  conform  to  it,  must 
allege  very  good  reasons  for  his  conduct,  if  he  wishes  to  avoid 
giving  offence.  These  reasons  may  arise  from  particular  con- 
junctures :  but  there  are  also  ordinary  reasons  ever  subsist- 
ing, and  such  as  relate  to  the  constitution  of  a  government 
and  the  state  of  a  nation.  Republics  would  often  have  veryc  ' 
good  reasons  of  the  latter  kind,  to  excuse  themselves  from 
continually  suffering  the  residence  of  foreign  ministers,  who 
corrupt  the  citizens, — ^gain  them  over  to  their  masters,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  republic, — and  excite  and  foment  par- 
ties in  the  state,  &c.  And  even  though  no  other  evil  should 
arise  from  their  presence  than  that  of  inspiring  a  nation,  ori- 
ginally plain,  frugal,  and  virtuous,  with  a  taste  for  luxury, 
the  thirst  of  gain,  and  the  manners  of  courts, — that  alone 
would  be  more  than  sufiBcient  to  justify  the  conduct  of  wise 
and  provident  rulers  in  dismissing  them.  The  Polish  govern-  [  45*^  "J 
ment  is  not  fond  of  resident  ministers ;  and  indeed  their  in- 
trigues with  the  members  of  the  diet  have  furnished  but  too 
many  reasons  for  keeping  them  at  a  distance.  In  the  war  of 
1666,  a  nuncio  publicly  complained,  in  the  open  diet,  of  the 
French  ambassador's  unnecessarily  prolonging  his  stay  in 
Poland,  and  declared  that  he  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
spy.  In  1668,  other  members  of  that  body  moved  for  a  law 
to  regulate  the  length  of  time  that  an  ambassador  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  kingdom.  "*" 

The  greater  the  calamities  of  war  are,  the  more  it  is  incum-  J  67.   Hon 
bent  on  nacions  to  preserve  means  for  putting  an  end  to  it.  -^®  minis- 
Hence  it  becomes  necessary,  that,  even  in  the  midst  of  hosti-  ^"jj  ^ 
lities,  they  be  at  liberty  to  send  ministers  to  each  other,  for  ^  \^q  ^d. 
the  purpose  of  making  overtures  of  peace,  or  proposals  tend-  mittecL 
ing  to  moderate  the  transports  of  hostile  rage.     It  is  true. 


*  Wiakeforf  i>  AmbaMador^  b.  i.  {  1. 
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BOOK  IV.   indeed,  that  the  minister  of  an  enemy  cannot  come  without 
-^ — ^^-^  permission ;  accordingly,  a  passport,  or  safe-conduct,  is  asked 


for  him,   either  through  the  intervention  of  some  common 
friend,  or  by  one  of  those  messengers  who  are  protected  by 
the  laws  of  war,  and  of  whom  we  shall  speak  in  the  sequel — 
I  mean  a  trumpeter  or  drummer.     It  is  true,  also,  that,  for 
substantial  reasons,  the  safe-conduct  may  be  refused,  and  ad- 
mission denied  to  the  minister.     But  this  liberty,  which  is 
authorized  by  the  care  that  every  nation  is  bound  to  bestow 
on  her  own  safety,  is  no  bar  to  our  laying  it  down  as  a  gene- 
ral maxim,  that  we  are  not  to  refuse  admitting  and  hearing 
an  enemy's  minister ;  that  is  to  say,  that  war  alone,  and  of 
itself,  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  refusing  to  hear  any  pro- 
posal coming  from  an  enemy ;  but  that,  to  warrant  such  re- 
fusal, there  must  exist  some  reason  of  a  particular  nature, 
and  which  rests  upon  very  good  grounds,  as,  for  instance, 
when  an  artful  and  designing  enemy  has,  by  his  own  conduct, 
given  us  just  cause  to  apprehend  that  his  only  intention,  in 
sending  his  ministers  and  making  proposals,  is  to  disunite  the 
members  of  a  confederacy,  to  lull  them  into  security  by  hold- 
ing out  false  appearances  of  peace,  and  then  to  overpower 
them  by  surprise. 
J  68.    Whe-     Before  we  conclude  this  chapter,  it  will  be  proper  to  dis- 
ther  minia-  ^^gg  ^  celebrated  question,  which  has  been  often  debated.    It 
re"ei™ed   *  ^®  asked  whether  foreign  nations  may  receive  the  ambassa- 
from  or  sent  dors  and  other  ministers  of  an  usurper,  and  send  their  minis- 
to  an  usurp-  tcrs  to  him  ?     In  this  particular,  foreign  powers  take  for  their 
*'*  rule  the  circumstance  of  actual  possession,  if  the  interest  of 

their  affairs  so  require :  and,  indeed,  there  cannot  be  a  more 
certain  rule,  or  one  that  is  more  agreeable  to  the  law  of  na- 
tions and  the  independency  of  states.  As  foreigners  have 
no  right  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  a  nation, 
they  are  not  obliged  to  canvass  and  scrutinize  her  conduct  in 
the  management  of  them,  in  order  to  determine  how  far  it  is 
r  Af^Q.  1  ^^^^^^  J^®*  ^^  unjust.  They  may,  if  they  think  proper,  sup- 
L  ^^°  J  pose  the  right  to  be  annexed  to  the  possession.  When  a  na- 
tion has  expelled  her  sovereign,  other  powers,  who  do  not 
choose  to  declare  against  her,  and  to  risk  the  consequences 
of  her  enmity  or  open  hostility,  consider  her  thenceforward 
as  a  free  and  sovereign  state,  without  taking  on  themselves  to 
determine  whether  she  has  acted  justly  in  withdrawing  from 
her  allegiance  to  the  prince  by  whom  she  was  governed.  Car- 
dinal Mazarin  received  Lockhart,  whom  Cromwell  had  sent  as 
ambassador  from  the  republic  of  England,  and  refused  to  see 
either  King  Charles  the  Second,  or  his  ministers.  If  a  people, 
after  having  expelled  their  prince,  submit  to  another — ^if  they 
change  the  order  of  succession,  and  acknowledge  a  sovereign 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  natural  and  appointed  heir — foreign 
powers  may,  in  this  instance  also,  consider  what  has  been 
done  as  lawful :  it  is  no  quarrel  or  business  of  theirs.    At 
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the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  Charles,  Duke  of  Sudor-  book  it. 
mania,  having  obtained  the  crown  of  Sweden,  to  the  preju-  -?'^''*  ^* . 
dice  of  his  nephew  Sigismumd,  king  of  Poland,  was  soon 
acknowledged  by  most  sovereigns.  Villeroy,  minister  of  the 
French  monarch,  Henry  the  Fourth,  in  his  despatches  of  the 
8th  of  April,  1608,  plainly  said  to  the  president,  Jeannin, 
'*  All  these  reasons  and  considerations  shall  not  prevent  the 
king  from  treating  with  Charles,  if  he  finds  it  to  be  his  in- 
terest, and  that  of  his  kingdom.''  This  remark  was  sensible 
and  jttdicious.  The  king  of  France  was  neither  the  judge  nor 
the  guardian  of  the  Swedish  nation,  that  he  should,  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  his  own  kingdom,  refuse  to  acknowledge 
the  king  whom  Sweden  had  chosen,  under  pretence  that  a  ^ 

competitor  had  termed  Charles  an  usurper.  Had  the  charge 
been  even  founded  in  justice,  it  was  an  afiair  which  did  not 
fall  under  the  cognizance  of  foreigners. 

Therefore,  when  foreign  powers  have  received  the  minis- 
ters of  an  usurper,  and  sent  theirs  to  him,  the  lawful  prince, 
on  recovering  the  throne,  cannot  complain  of  these  measures 
as  an  injury,  nor  justly  make  them  the  ground  of  a  war,  pro- 
vided those  powers  have  not  proceeded  to  greater  lengths, 
nor  furnished  any  assistance  against  him.  But  to  acknow- 
ledge the  dethroned  prince  or  his  heir,  after  the  state  has 
solemnly  acknowledged  the  person  to  whom  the  sceptre  has 
been  transferred,  is  an  injury  done  to  the  latter,  and  a  pro- 
fession of  enmity  to  the  nation  that  has  chosen  him.  Such  a 
step,  hazarded  in  favour  of  James  the  Second's  son,  was,  by 
William  the  Third  and  the  British  nation,  alleged  as  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  of  the  war  which  England  soon  after 
declared  against  France.  Notwithstanding  all  the  caution, 
and  all  the  protestations  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  his  acknow- 
ledgment of  young  Stuart,  as  king  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  under  the  title  of  James  the  Third,  was  considered 
by  the  English  as  an  injury  done  both  to  the  king  and  to  the 
nation. 
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OF  THE  SEVERAL  ORDERS  OF  PUBLIC  MINISTERS — OF  THE  RE-  j:!l^ItIL: 
PRBSENTATTVE  CHARACTER — AKD  OF  THE  HONOURS  DUB  TO  ' 

MINISTERS. 

IN  former  days,  people  were  scarcely  acquainted  with  more  j  69^  Origin: 
than  one  order  of  public  ministers,  in  Latin  termed  legati^  ©f  t^«  wt*. 
which  appellation  has  been  rendered  by  that  of  "awJcw^a-'H^^®'!^'^ 
rfora."     But,  when  courts  were  become  more  proud,  and,  atn^g^^'. 
the  same  time,  more  punctilious  in  the  article  of  ceremony, 
and  especially  when  they  had  introduced  the  idea  of  extend- 
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BOOK  rr.    ing  the  minister's  representation  even  to  that  of  his  master's 
digiiity,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  employ  commissioners 
of  less  exalted  rank  on  certain  occasions,  in  order  to  avoid 
trouble,  expense,  and  disputes.  Louis  the  Eleventh  of  France 
was,  perhaps,  the  first  who  «et  the  example.     Thus,  several 
orders  of  ministers  being  established,  more  or  less  dignity 
was  annexed  to  their  character,  and  proportionate  honours 
were  required  for  them. 
)  7(.  Repre-     Every  minister,  in  Pome  measure,  represents  his  master,  as 
tentAtLTe      everv  affent  or  delegate  represents  his  constituent.     But  this 
*     representation  relates  to  the  affairs  of  his  office :  the  minister 
represents  the  subject  in  whom  reside  the  rights  which  he  is 
^  to  exercise,  preserve,  and  assert — the  rights  respecting  which 

he  is  to  treat  in  his  master's  stead.     Although  such  repre- 
sentation is  admitted  in  a  general  view,  and  so  far  as  respects 
the  essence  of  affairs,  it  is  with  an  iabstraction  of  the  dignity 
of  the   constituent.     In  process   of  time,  however,  princes 
would  have  ministers  to  represent  them,  not  only  in  their 
rights  and  in  the  transaction  of  their  affairs,  but  also  in  their 
dignity,  their  greatness,  and  their  pre-eminence.     It  was,  no 
doubt,  to  those  signal  occasions  of  state,  those  ceremonies  for 
which  ambassadors  are  sent,  as,  for  instance,  marriages,  that 
this  custom  owes  its  origin.     But  so  exalted  a  degree  of  dig- 
nity in  the  minister  is  attended  with  considerable  inconve- 
nience   in    conducting    business,    and,    besides    occasioning 
trouble  and  embarrassment,  is  often  productive  of  difficulties 
and  disputes.     This  circumstance  has  given  birth  to  different 
orders  of  public  ministers,  and  various  degrees  of  representa- 
tion.    Custom  has  established  three  principal  degrees.  What 
is,  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  called  the  representative  character^ 
is  the  faculty  possessed  by  the  minister,  of  representing  his 
master  even  in  his  very  person  and  dignity. 
i  71.   Am-       The  representative  character,  so  termed  by  way  of  pre- 
?iMi^°"^    eminence,  or  in  contradistinction  to  other  kinds  of  represen- 
tation, constitutes  the  minister  of  the  first  rank  the  amhoB^ 
sador.     It  places  him  above  all  other  ministers  who  are  not 
invested  with  the  same  character,  and  precludes  their  enter- 
ing into  competition  with  the  ambassador.     At  present  there 
are  ambassadors  ordinary  and  extraordinary :  but  this  is  no 
more  than  an  accidental  distinction,  merely  relative  to  the 
subject  of  their  mission.     Tet  almost  everywhere  some  dif- 
ference is  made  in  the  treatment  of  these  different  ambas- 
[  460  ]  sadors.     That,  howevei,  is  purely  matter  of  custom. 
{  72.   Ec       Envoys  are  not  invested  with  the  representative  character, 
^«y»-  properly  so  called,  or  in  the  first  degree.    They  are  ministers 

of  the  second  rank,  on  whom  their  master  was  willing  to  con- 


(192)  An  ambamador  may  Anniil  a  the  erent  of   his    nation   rejecting  a 

treaty,    see    authorities     coUected    in  person  sent  by  tHe  ft-iendly  nation  as 

1   Chitty*     Commercial  Law,  46.     In  oonsul,  he    is  *•    assign  the    reasons, 
»7S 
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fer  a  degree  of  dignity  and  respectability,  which,  without  »oi>k  nr. 
being  cTn  a  level  with  the  character  of  an  ambassador,  im-  ■.P.'':f:!'..^':, 
mediately  follows  it,  and  yields  the  pre-eminence  to  it  alone. 
There  are  also  envoys  ordinary  and  extraordinary ;  and  it 
appears  to  be  the  intention  of  princes  that  the  latter  should 
be  held  in  greater  consideration.  This  likewise  depends  on 
custom. 

The  word  resident  formerly  .related  only  to  the  continu-  g  73.    Resi 
ance  of  the  minister's  stay ;  and  it  is  frequent,  in  history,  ^^^^ 
for  ambassadors  in  ordinary  to  be  designated  by  the  simple 
title  of  residents.     But,  since  the  practice  of  employing  dif-. 
ferent  orders  of  ministers  has  be^n  generally  established,  the 
name  of  residents  has  been  confined  to  ministers  of  a  third  * 

order,  to  whose  character  general  custom  has  annexed  a  lesser 
degree  of  respectability.  The  resident  does  not  represent  the 
prince's  person  in  his  dignity,  but  only  in  his  affairs.  His 
r  3 presentation  is  in  reality  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the 
envoy:  wherefore  we  often  term  him,  as  well  as  the  envoy,  a 
minister  of  the  second  order, — ^thus,  distinguishing  only  two 
classes  of  public  ministers,  the  former  consisting  of  ambas- 
sadors who  are  invested  with  the  representative  character  in 
pre-eminence,  the  latter  comprising  all  other  ministers  who  do 
not  possess  that  exalted  character.  This  is  the  most  neces- 
sary distinction,  and,  indeed,  the  only  essential  one. 

Lastly,  a  custom  of  still  more  recent  origin  has  introduced  { 7i.  Mmb- 
a  new  kind  of  ministers  without  any  particular  determination  t«^ 
of  character.  These  are  called  simply  ministers^  to  indicate 
that  they  are  invested  with  the  general  quality  of  a  sove- 
reign's mandatories,  without  any  particular  assignment  of 
rank  and  character.  It  was  likewise  the  punctilio  of  cere- 
mony which  gave  rise  to  this  innovation.     Use  had  esta- 

and  request  the  appointment  of  ano-  tions.     Id.  461-2 ;  Th<«  (7aroliite,  6  Rob. 

ther  consuL  Id.  65.    In  his  abeence  a  Rep.  461 ;  The  Madiwn,  1  Edw.  R.  224. 

consol  of  his  nation  may  demand  an        Ai  respecte  an  ambassador    or  mi-  Ambassa- 

aadienee    with    the    minister    of  the  nister   in  Great   Britain,    this   is   de-  dor's  priTi* 

friendly  state,    (Id.    63,)   although    a  dared  and  enforced  by  7  Anne,  o.  12 ;  lege  firom 

eonsnl  has  not  the  same  privileges  as  see  the  decisions  thereon,  Chitty's  Col.  arrest 

an  ambassador  in  other  respects,  Id.  Stat  13;  NoveUo  v.  Togwood,  1  Bam. 

70.     The  children   of  an  ambassador  A  Ores.  654,  2  DowL  A  RyL  833,  S.  C. ; 

and  of  his  attendants,  though  bom  in  and    13    Price  Rep.  805.    And   a  ser- 

a  foreign  state,  are  considered  natural*  Tant    of    a   foreign    minister,  though 

Dom  subjects.   Id.  110,  112.    An   am-  not  lodging  in  his  house,  is  protected 

bassador    from    a    foreign    court,   for-  by  that  act    /i»    re    Count    Hculang, 

merly,  could  not  come  into  England  Dick.  274.    But  a  plaintiff  under  such 

irithout    a   license    and    safe-conduct  protection    of    a    foreign   ambassador 

Id.  131.     He  is  the  proper  person  to  has  been  compeUed  to   give   security 

grant   a   passport  Id.  402.    The  am-  for  costs  before  he  will  be  <&lowed  to 

bassador  of  an  enemy  at  a  neutral  court  proceed.    Adderly  t.  Smith,  Dick,  356. 

may  reoover  and  insist  on  having  re-  But  that  act  does  not  extend  to  conmU, 

stored    despatches    sent  by  a  neutral  who    are,    therefore,  liable    to    arrest 

vessel,  and  captured  by  an  enemy;  and  Vivearte  v.  Belcher,  3  Maule  A  Selwyu, 

he  is  peculiarly  an  object  of  the  pro-  284. — C. 

tection  and  favour  of  the  law  of  na- 
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BOOK  IT.   blished  pdErticuIar  modes  of  treatment  for  the  ambassador,  iLa 
CHAP.  ▼»  ..enYQj^  au(j  f\^Q  resident.     Disputes  between  ministers  of  the 
several  princes  often  arose  on  this  head,  and  especially  abont 
rank.     In  order  to  avoid  all  contest  on  certain  occasions 
when  there  might  be  room  to  apprehend  it,  the  expedient  was 
adopted  of  sending  ministers  not  invested  with  any  one  of  the 
three  Jknown  characters.     Hence,  they  are  not  subjected  to 
any  settled  ceremonial,  and  can  pretend  to  no  particalar 
treatment.     The  minister  represents  his  master  in  a  vague 
and  indeterminate  manner,  which  cannot  be  equal  to  the  first 
degree ;  consequently  he  makes  no  demur  in  yielding  pre- 
eminence to  the  ambassador.     He  is  entitled  to  the  general 
11  ]  regard  due  to  a  confidential  person  intrusted  by  a  sovereign 
with  the  management  of  his  affairs ;  and  he  possesses  all  the 
rights  essential  to  the  character  of  a  public  minister.     This 
indeterminate  quality  is  such  that  the  sovereign  may  confer  it 
on  one  of  his  servants  whom  he  would  not  choose  to  invest 
with  the  character  of  ambassador ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  accepted  by  men  of  rank,  who  would  be  unwilling  to 
undertake  the  office  of  resident,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the  treat- 
ment at  present  allotted  to  men  in  that  station.     There  are 
also  ministers  plenipotentiary^  and  of  much  greater  distinction 
than  simple  ministers.    These  also  are  without  any  particular 
attribution  of  rank  and  character,  but,  by  custom,  are  now 
placed  immediately  after  the  ambassador,  or  on  a  level  with 
the  envoy  extraordinary. 
J  76.   Con-      We   have   spoken   of   consuls  in   treating   of   commerce 
dte'^Iittfr^'  (Book  II.  §  84).     Formerly,  agents  were  a  kind  of  public  mi- 
oommij!'      nistcrs :  but  in  the  present  increase  and  proftision  of  titles, 
sionera,  Ac  this  is  ^iven  to  persons  simply  appointed  by  princes  to  trans- 
(193)  act  theur  private  affairs,  and  who  not  unfrequently  are  snb- 

jects  of  the  country  where  they  reside.  They  are  not  public 
ministers,  and  consequently  not  under  the  protection  of  the 
law  of  nations.  But  a  more  particular  protection  is  due  to 
them  than  to  other  foreigners  or  citizens,  and  likewise  some 
attention  in  consideration  of  the  prince  whom  they  serve.  If 
that  prince  sends  an  agent  with  credentials  and  on  public  bu- 
siness, the  agent  thenceforward  becomes  a  public  minister ; 
his  title  making  no  difference  in  the  case.  The  same  remark 
is  also  applicable  to  deputies,  commissioners,  and  others  in- 
trusted with  the  management  of  public  affairs. 
;  76.  Ore-  Among  the  several  characters  established  by  custom,  it 
4ontiali.  rests  with  the  sovereign  to  determine  with  what  particular 
one  he  chooses  to  invest  his  minister ;  and  he  makes  known 
the  minister's  character  in  the  credentials  which  he  gives  him 
for  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  sends  him.  Credentials  are  the 
instrument  which  authorizes  and  establishes  the  minister  in 
^  his  character  with  the  prince  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 

a9S)  Ante,  147  and  459. 
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If  tkat  prince  receives  the  minister,  he  can  receive  him  onlj   book  it. 
in  the  quality  attributed  to  him  in  his  credentials.     They  are,  -^^il^^JL, 
as  it  were,  his  general  letter  of  attorney,  his  mandate  patent, 
mandatum  mantfeUum. 

The  instrttctiims  given  to  the  minister  contain  his  master's  j  77.   in- 
secret  mandate^  the  orders  to  which  the  minister  must  carefully  stmetioiu. 
conform,  and  which  limit  his  powers.     Here  we  might  apply 
all  the  rules  of  the  law  of  nature  respecting  procurations  and 
mandates,  whether  open  or  secret.     But  exclusive  of  their 
being  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  subject  of  treaties, 
we  may  with  the  less  impropriety  dispense  with  such  details 
in  this  work,  as  the  custom  has  wiselv  been  established,  that       ^^ 
no   engagements   into   which   a  minister  may   enter,    shall       ^B 
have  any  validity  between  sovereigns,  unless  ratified  by  his       ^^ 
principal. 

We  have  seen  above  that  every  sovereign,  every  commu-  J  W.  Right 
nity,  and  even  every  individual,  who  has  a  right  to  treat  with  ?^  f"*^* 
foreign  powers,  has  also  that  of  sending  ambassadors.  (See  ^^^ 
the  preceding  chapter.)  The  question  admits  of  no  difficulty, 
BO  far  as  respects  simple  ministers  or  mandatories,  considered 
in  general  as  persons  intrusted  with  the  affairs,  and  vested  [  462  j 
with  the  powers,  of  those  who  have  a  right  to  treat.  Further, 
the  ministers  of  every  sovereign  are,  without  hesitation, 
allowed  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  prerogatives  belonging  to 
ministers  of  the  second  order.  Powerful  monarchs,  indeed, 
deny  to  some  petty  states  the  right  of  sending  ambassadors : 
but  let  us  see  with  what  reason.  According  to  the  generally 
established  custom,  the  ambassador  is  a  public  minister,  re- 
presenting the  person  and  dignity  of  a  sovereign ;  and,  as 
this  representative  character  procures  him  particular  honours, 
great  princes  are  therefore  unwilling  to  admit  the  ambas- 
sador of  an  inconsiderable  state,  from  a  repugnance  to  pay- 
ing him  honours  of  so  distinguished  a  kind.  But  it  is  mani- 
fest that  every  sovereign  has  an  equal  right  of  causing  himself 
to  be  represented  in  the  first  as  well  as  in  the  second  or  the 
third  degree:  and  the  sovereign  dignity  is  entitled  to  dis- 
tinguished respect  in  the  great  society  of  nations.  We  have 
shown  (Book  II.  Ch.  III.)  that  the  dignity  of  independent  na- 
tions is  essentially  the  same :  that  a  sovereign  prince,  how- 
ever low  he  may  rank  in  the  scale  of  power,  is  as  completely 
sovereign  and  independent  as  the  greatest  monarch,  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  dwarf  is  a  man  equally  with  a  giant: 
although,  indeed,  the  political  giant  makes  a  more  conspicu- 
ous figure  in  the  general  society  than  the  dwarf,  and  has,  on 
that  account,  a  greater  portion  of  respect  and  more  signal 
honours  paid  to  him.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  every  prince, 
every  state,  truly  possessed  of  sovereignty,  has  a  right  to 
send  ambassadors,  anc^  that  to  contest  their  right  in  this  in- 
stance is  doing  them  a  very  great  injury ;  it  is,  in  fact,  con- 

t^ting  their  sovereign  dignity.     And  if  they  have  that  right, 
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BOOK  rv.  their  ambassadors  cannot  be  refused  those  regards  and  bo> 
-SiEf'L.IIi.nours  which  custom  particularly  assigns  to  the  representatm 
of  a  sovereign.  The  king  of  France  admits  no  ambassadors 
from  the  princes  of  Germany,  as  refusing  to  their  ministerB 
the  honours  atmexed  to  the  first  degree  of  representation ; 
yet  he  receives  ambassadors  from  the  princes  of  Italy.  The 
reason  alleged  for  this  conduct  is  that  he  considers  the  latter 
to  be  more  perfectly  sovereign  princes  than  the  former,  be- 
cause, though  equally  vassals  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire, 
they  are  not  equally  dependent  on  the  imperial  authority. 
The  emperors,  nevertheless,  claim  the  same  rights  over  the 

«  princes  of  Italy,  as  over  those  of  Germany.  But  France, 
seeing  that  the  former  do  not  actually  constitute  a  part  of 
the  Germanic  body,  nor  assist  at  the  diets,  countenances 
their  absolute  independence,  in  order  as  much  as  possible  to 
detach  them  from  the  empire. 

I  shall  not  here  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  honours  due  and 
actually  paid  to  ambassadors :  these  are  matters  which  alto- 
gether depend  on  institution  and  custom:  I  shall  only 
observe,  in  general,  that  they  are  entitled  to  those  civilities 
and  distinctions  which  usage,  and  the  prevailing  manners  of 
the  time,  have  pointed  out  as  proper  expressions  of  the  re- 
spect due  to  the  representative  of  a  sovereign.  And  it  must 
be  observed  here,  with  regard  to  things,  of  institution  and 
[  463  ]  custom,  that,  when  a  practice  is  so  established,  as  to  import, 
according  to  the  usages  and  manners  of  the  age,  a  real  value 
and  a  settled  signification  to  things  which  are  in  their  own 
nature  indifferent,  the  natural  and.  necessary  law  of  nations 
requires  that  we  should  pay  deference  to  such  institution, 
and  act,  with  respect  to  such  things,  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  they  really  possessed  all  that  value  which  the  opinion  of 
mankind  has  annexed  to  them.  For  instance,  according  to 
the  general  usage  of  all  Europe,  it  is  the  peculiar  prerogative 
of  an  ambassador  to  wear  his  hat  in  presence  of  the  prince  to 
whom  he  is  sent.  This  right  expresses  that  he  is  acknow- 
ledged as  the  representative  of  a  sovereign:  to  refuse  it, 
therefore,  to  the  ambassador  of  a  state  which  is  truly  inde- 
pendent, would  be  doing  an  injury  to  that  state,  and,  in  i^me 
measure,  degrading  it.  The  Switzers,  who  formerly  were 
much  deeper  adepts  in  the  art  of  war  than  in  the  etiquette  of 
courts,  and  far  from  being  punctilious  on  the  score  of  mere 
ceremony,  have,  on  some  occasions,  submitted  to  be  treated 
in  a  manner  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  their  nation.  In 
1663,  their  ambassadors  suffered  the  king  of  France,  and  the 
nobles  of  his  court,  to  refuse  them  those  honours  which  cus- 
tom has  rendered  essential  to  the  ambassadors  of  sovereigns, 
and  particularly  that  of  being  covered  before  the  king  at  their 
audience.*     Some  of  their  number,  who  knew  better  what 

*  In  Wicqaeforty  may  be  seen  a  particular  account  of  the  whole  tram- 
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they  owed  to  the  glory  of  their  republic,  strongly  insisted  Dn  book  ^. 
that  essential  and  distinctive  honour ;  but  the  opinion  of  the  ^^^^'  ^'•. 
majority  prevailed,  and  at  length  they  all  yielded,  on  being 
assured  that  the  ambassadors  of  their  nation  had  not  worn 
their  hats  in  presence  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  Allowing  the 
fact  to  have  been  true,  the  argument  was  not  unanswerable. 
The  Switzers  mrght  have  replied,  that  in  Henry's  time  their 
nation  was  not  yet  solemnly  acknowledged  free  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  empire,  as  it  had  lately  been  by  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia  in  1648.  They  might  have  said,  that,  although 
their  predecessors  had  not  been  duly  attentive  to  support  the 
dignity  of  their  sovereigns,  that  gross  error  could  not  impose 
on  their  successors  any  obligation  to  commit  a  similar  one. 
At  present,  as  the  nation  is  more  enlightened,  and  more 
attentive  to  points  of  that  nature,  she  will  not  fail  to  support 
her  dignity  in  a  more  becoming  manner.  Whatever  extra- 
ordinary honours  may,  in  other  respects,  be  paid  to  her 
ambassadors,  she  will  not,  in  future,  suffer  herself  to  be  so  far 
blinded  by  those  empty  marks  of  distinction,  as  to  overlook 
that  peculiar  prerogative  which  custom  has  rendered  essential. 
When  Louis  the  Fifteenth  visited  Alsace,  in  1744,  the  Helvetic 
body  declined  sending  ambassadors  to  compliment  him  accord- 
ing to  custom,  until  informed  whether  they  vould  be  allowed 
to  wear  their  hats :  and  on  the  refusal  of  that  just  demand,  [  464  ] 
none  were  sent.  Switzerland  may  reasonably  hope  that  his 
most  Christian  majesty  will  no  longer  insist  on  a  claim  which 
does  not  enhance  the  lustre  of  his  crown,  and  can  only  serve 
to  degrade  an  ancient  and  faithful  ally. 


CHAP.  VIL 

OF  THE   RIGHTS,   PRIVILBQES,    AND   IMMUNITIES   OP   AMBAS-     chap,  yiu 
SADORS  AND   OTHER   PUBLIC   MINISTERS.  (194) 

THE  respect  which  is  due  to  sovereigns  should  redound  to  i  ^^'   ^^ 
their  representatives,  and  especially  their  ambassadors,    as  "P®**  ^**  *• 
representing  their  master's  person  in  the  first  degree.     Who-  n^terJ"*' 
ever  offends  and  insults  a  public  minister  commits  a  crime  the  (i9;^) 
more  deserving  of  severe  punishment,  as  he  might  thereby 
involve  his  country  and  his  sovereign  in  very  serious  diffi- 
culties and  trouble.     It  is  just  that  he  should  be  punished  for 
his  fault,  and  that  the  state  should,  at  the  expense  of  the  de- 

Mtion.     That  writer    is  jastifiable  ir  nation     by    coarsely     asserting     that 

expressing    a   degree    of    indignation  "they     prefer     money     to     honour." 

against  the  Swiss  ambassadors ;  but  he  Ambassador,  book  L  f   19.     Bee  also 

ought  not  to  have  insulted  the  whole  18. 

(194)  See  Wioqneforf i  Ambassvlors,        (195)  AtU^  p.  459,  n 
per  *ot, — 0. 
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BOOK  IT.   Hnqnent,  give  full  satisfaction  to  the  Bovereign  who  has  been 
CHAP.  Yfi.  offended  in  the  person  of  his  minister.     If  the  foreign  minia* 
ter  is  himself  the  aegressor,  and  offends  a  citizen,  the  latter 
may  oppose  him  without  departing  from  the  respect  due  to 
the  character  which  the  offender  bears,  and  give  him  a  leeaon 
which  shall  both  efface  the  stain  of  the  outrage,  and  make  the 
author  of  it  blush  for  his  misconduct.     The  person  offended 
may  further  prefer  a  complaint  to  his  own  sovereign,  who  will 
demand  for  him  an  adequate  satisfaction  for  the  minister's 
master.     The  great  concerns  of  the  state  forbid  a  citizen,  on 
such  occasions,  to  entertain  those  thoughts  of  revenge  which 
the  point  of  honour  might  suggest,  although  they  should  in 
J|^      other  respects  be  deemed  allowable.     Even  according  to  the 
^^      maxims  of  the  world,  a  gentleman  is  not  disgraced  by  an 
affront  for  which  it  is  not  in  his  own  power  to  procure  satis- 
faction. 
i  81.   Their     The  necessity  and  right  of  embassies  being  established 
persons  sii-  (gee  Chap.  V.  of  this  Book),  the  perfect  security  and  inviola- 
iDvio*\1      bility  of  ambassadors,  and  other  ministers,  is  a  certain  con- 
(i}»0)  sequence  of  it:  for,  if  their  persons  be  not  protected  from 

violence  of  every  kind,  the  right  of  embassy  becomes  preca- 
rious, and  the  success  very  uncertain.  A  right  to  the  end 
inseparably  involves  a  right  to  the  necessary  means.  Embas- 
sies, then,  being  of  such  great  importance  in  the  universal 
society  of  nations,  and  so  necessary  to  their  common  well- 
being,  the  persons  of  ministers  charged  with  those  embassies 
are  to  be  held  sacred  and  inviolable  among  all  nations.  (See 
Book  11.  §  218.)  Whoever  offers  violence  to  an  ambassador, 
or  to  any  other  public  minister,  not  only  injures  the  sovereign 
whom  that  minister  represents,  but  also  attacks  the  common 
I  465  ]  safety  and  well-being  of  nations :  he  becomes  guilty  of  an 
atrocious  crime  against  mankind  in  general. 

(196)  Ante,  p.  4A9,  n. — C.  the  sultan  for  this  barbarons  maasaere; 

*  An  enormous  infraction  of  the  and,  finding  him  backward  to  gire  it* 
law  of  nations  caused  the  ruin  of  the  he  took  up  arms.  The  conquest  of 
powerful  empire  of  Khovarezm,  or  the  whole  empire  of  KhoTaream  soon 
Eakesra,  and  opened  a  door  to  the  followed;  and  Mohammed  bimaeli^  re- 
Tartars  for  the  subjugation  of  almost  duoed  to  the  condition  of  a  wretched 
all  Asia.  The  famous  Gengis-khan,  Aigitire,  died  of  a  broken  heart  in  a 
wishing  to  establish  a  commercial  in-  desert  island  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
tercourse  between  his  states  and  those  Canson,  the  last  sultan  of  the  Mam- 
of  Persia,  and  the  other  provinces  sub-  kielucs,  having  put  to  death  the  am- 
jeot  to  Mohammed  Gotheddin,  sultan  bassadors  of  the  Turkish  emperor, 
of  Ehovarezm,  sent  to  that  prince  an  Selim  tiie  First,  the  iigured  monarch 
ambassador,  accompanied  by  a  caravan  took  a  signal  vengeance  for  the  atro- 
of  merchants.  On  the  arrival  of  that  clous  deed.  He  conquered  all  the  do- 
caravan  at  Otraw,  the  governor  caused  minions  of  Canson,  and,  having  de- 
them  to  be  arrested,  together  with  the  feated  and  captured  that  prince  near 
ambasaador,  and  wrote  word  to  the  Cairo,  he  caused  him  to  be  hanged 
Sultan  that  they  were  a  company  of  at  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city.  Ma- 
spies.  Mohammed  thereupon  ordered  rigny.  History  of  the  ArabSf  voL  iL  i 
him  to  have  the  prisoners  put  to  death.  105,  427. 
Gengis-khan  demanded  satisfaction  of 
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This  safety  is  particularly  due  to  the  minister,  from  the  book  it. 
sovereign  to  whom  he  is  sent.  To  admit  a  minister,  to  ac- «2!!!i£Li^ 
knowledge  him  in  such  character,  is  engaging  to  grant  him  ^  ^2.  Parti. 
the  most  particular  protection,  and  that  he  shall  enjoy  all  ^^  P™' 
possible  safety.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  sovereign  is^^them." 
bound  to  protect  every  person  within  his  dominions,  whether  (lu?) 
native  or  foreigner,  and  to  shelter  him  from  violence :  but 
this  attention  is  in  a  higher  degree  due  to  a  foreign  minister. 
An  act  of  violence  done  to  a  private  person  is  an  ordinary 
transgression,  which,  according  to  circumstances,  the  prince 
may  pardon :  but  if  done  to  a  public  minister,  it  is  a  crime  of 
state,  an  offence  against  the  law  of  nations ;  and  the  power 
of  pardoning,  in  such  case,  does  not  rest  with  the  prince  in 
whose  dominions  the  crime  has  been  committed,  but  with  him 
who  has  been  offended  in  the  person  of  his  representative. 
However,  if  the  minister  has  been  insulted  by  persons  who 
were  ignorant  of  his  character,  the  offence  is  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  the  law  of  nations,  and  falls  within  the  class  of 
ordinary  transgressions.  A  company  of  young  rakes,  in  a 
town  of  Switzerland,  having,  in  the  night-time,  insulted  the 
British  minister's  house,  without  knowing  who  ^ived  in  it,  the 
magistracy  sent  a  message  to  the  minister  to  know  what  satis- 
faction he  required.  He  prudently  answered,  that  it  was  the 
magistrates'  concern  to  provide  for  the  public  safety  by  such 
means  as  they  thought  best ;  but  that,  as  to  his  own  part,  he 
required  nothing,  not  thinking  himself  affronted  by  persons 
who  could  have  had  no  design  against  him,  as  not  knowing 
his  house.  Another  particular  circumstance,  in  the  protec- 
tion due  to  foreign  ministers,  is  this : — according  to  the  de- 
structive maxims  introduced  by  a  false  point  of  honour,  a  sove- 
reign is  under  a  necessity  of  showing  indulgence  to  a  person 
wearing  a  sword,  who  instantly  revenges  an  affront  done  to 
him  by  a  private  individual :  but  violent  proceedings  against 
a  public  minister  can  never  be  allowed  or  excused,  unless  [  466  1 
where  the  latter  has  himself  been  the  aggressor,  and,  by  using 
violence  in  the  first  instance,  has  reduced  his  opponent  to  the 
necessity  of  self-defence. 

Though  the  minister's  character  is  not  displayed  in  its  full  {  83.  Whoo 
extent,  and  does  not  thus  insure  him  the  enjoyment  of  all  his  i^  <iom- 
rights,  till  he  is  acknowledged  and  admitted  bv  the  sovereign, 
to  whom  he  delivers  his  credentials, — yet,  on  his  entering  the 
country  to  which  he  is  sent,  and  making  himself  known,  he  is 
under  the  protection  of  the  law  of  nations;  otherwise,  it  would 
not  be  safe  for  him  to  come.  Until  he  has  had  his  audience 
of  the  prince,  he  is,  on  his  own  word,  to  be  considered  as  a 
minister ;  and  besides,  exclusive  of  the  notice  of  his  mission, 

(197)  S«e  also  the  case  of  the  arrest    12.     See  recital  in  act,  and  1  Bla.  Com. 
of  the  Russian  ambassador,  which  oc-    250,  and  an^€^  459,  note. — C. 
earioned  tiie  passing  of  the  7  Anne,  o. 
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BOOK  IV.  usually  given  by  letter,  the  minister  has,  in  case  of  doubt,  his 
CHAP,  ^"-.passports  to  produce,  which  will  sufficiently  certify  his  cha- 
racter. 
;  84.  What  These  passports  sometimes  become  necessary  to  him  in  the 
'a  due  to  countries  through  which  he  passes  on  his  way  to  the  place  of 
©ountries  ^^^  destination ;  and,  in  case  of  need,  he  shows  them,  in  order 
through  to  obtain  the  privileges  to  which  he  is  entitled.  It  is  true, 
which  they  indeed,  that  the  prince  alone  to  whom  the  minister  is  sent,  is 
l*^*^  under  any  obligation,  or  particular  engagement  to  insure  him 

the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  annexed  to  his  character.  Yet 
the  others  through  whose  dominions  he  passes  are  not  to  deny 
him  those  regards  to  which  the  minister  of  a  sovereign  is  en- 
titled, and  which  nations  reciprocally  owe  to  each  other.  In 
particular  they  are  bound  to  afford  him  perfect  security.  To 
insult  him  would  be  injuring  his  master,  and  the  whole  nation 
to  which  he  belongs :  to  arrest  him,  and  offer  him  violence, 
would  be  infringing  the  right  of  embassy,  which  belongs  to 
all  sovereigns  (§§  67 — 63).  The  French  monarch,  Francis 
the  First,  had  therefore  very  good  reason  to  complain  of  the 
murder  of  his  ambassadors,  Rincon  and  Fregose,  as  an  atro- 
cious violatioi^  of  public  faith  and  the  law  of  nations.  Those 
two  ministers,  the  one  destined  for  Constantinople,  the  other 
for  Venice,  having  embarked  on  the  Po,  were  stopped  and 
murdered ;  and,  according  to  all  appearances,  the  deed  had 
been  perpetrated  by  order  of  the  governor  of  Milan.*  The 
emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  having  taken  no  pains  to  discover 
the  persons  c6ncerned  in  the  murder,  authorized  a  belief  that 
he  had  himself  ordered  it,  or  at  least  that  he  tacitly  approved 
of  the  act  after  its  commission.  And,  as  he  did  not  give  anj 
suitable  satisfaction  for  it,  Francis  had  a  very  just  cause  for 
declaring  war  against  him,  and  even  calling  for  the  assistance 
of  all  other  nations :  for  an  affair  of  this  nature  is  not  a  pri- 
vate dispute,  a  doubtful  question,  in  which  each  party  pre- 
tends to  have  justice  on  his  side :  it  is  a  quarrel  which  in- 
volves the  concern  of  all  nations,  since  they  are  all  equally 
interested  in  piaintaining  the  sacred  inviolability  of  that 
right,  and  of  those  means  which  enable  them  to  hold  com- 
[  467  ]  munication  with  each  other,  and  to  treat  of  their  affairs.  If 
an  innocent  passage,  and  even  perfect  security  are  due  to  a 
private  individual,  much  more  are  they  due  to  the  minister 
of  a  sovereign,  who  is  going  to  execute  his  master's  orders, 
and  who  travels  on  the  affairs  of  a  nation.  I  say,  "  an  in- 
nocent passage;"  for  the  minister's  journey  is  justly  sus- 
pected, if  a  sovereign  has  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  will 
make  an  improper  use  of  the  liberty  granted  him  of  entering 
his  territories,  by  plotting  against  his  interests  while  in  the 
country,  or  that  he  is  going  to  convey  intelligence  to  his  ene- 
mies, or  to  stir  up  others  against  him.     We  have  already 

*  Memoires  de  Martin  du  Bella j,  liv.  ix. 
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«iaid  (§  64)  that  he  may  in  si|ch  case  refuse  him  a  passage :  sook  xy. 
but  he  is  not  to  maltreat  him,  nor  suffer  any  violence  to  be  chap,  th^ 
offered  to  his  person.  If  he  has  not  reason  sufficient  for  de- 
nying him  a  passage,  he  may  take  precautions  against  the 
abuse  which  the  minister  might  make  of  it.  These  maxims 
the  Spaniards  found  established  in  Mexico  and  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces.  In  those  countries,  ambassadors  were 
respected  throughout  their  whole  journey:  but  they  could 
not  deviate  from  the  high  road  without  forfeiting  their 
rights:* — ^a  prudent  and  judicious  reservation,  introduced 
as  a  guard  against  the  admission  of  spies  under  the  name 
of  ambassadors.     Thus,  while   the  «egotia\*ions  for   peace  ^ 

were  carried  on  at  the  famous  congress  of  Westphalia,  amid        i^B 
the  dangers  of  war  and  the  din  of  arms,  the  several  couriers 
sent  or  received  by  the  plenipotentiaries  had  each  his  particu- 
lar route  designated ;  and,  out  of  tbe  prescribed  tract,  his 
passport  could  afford  him  no  protection,  f 

W  hat  we  have  here  observed  relates  to  nations  that  are ;  85.  Ani- 
at  peace  with  each  other.  On  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  we^*f"*<^<*" 
cease  to  be  under  any  obligation  of  leaving  the  enemy  in  the  K®"*^  *^  " 
free  enjoyment  of  his  rights :  on  the  contrary,  we  are  justi-  oountry. 
fiable  in  depriving  him  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of  weakening 
him,  and  reducmg  him  to  accept  of  equitable  conditions. 
Uis  people  may  also  be  attacked  and  seized  wherever  we 
have  a  right  to  commit  acts  of  hostility.  Not  only,  there- 
fore, may  we  justly  refuse  a  passage  to  the  ministers  whom 
our  enemy  sends  to  other  sovereigns ;  we  may  even  arrest 
them  if  they  attempt  to  pass  privately,  and  without  permis- 
sion, through  places  belonging  to  our  jurisdiction.  Of  such 
proceeding  the  last  war  furnishes  a  signal  instance.  A 
French  ambassador,  on  his  route  to  Berlin,  touched,  through 
the  imprudeuce  of  his  guides,  at  a  village  within  the  electo- 
rate of  Hanover,  whose  sovereign,  the  king  of  England,  was 
at  war  with  France.  The  minister  was  there  arrested  and 
afterwards  sent  over  to  England.  As  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty had  in  that  instance  only  e;^erted  the  rights  of  war, 
neither  the  court  of  France  nor  that  of  Prussia  complained 
of  his  conduct. 

The  reasons  which  render  embassies   necessary,  and  an\-  i  8«.   Bm- 
bassadors  sacred  and  inviolable,  are  not  less  dbgent  in  time  ^**"«*  ^- 
of  war,  than  in  profound  peace.     On  the  contrary,  the  ne-^^i^^ 
cessity  and  indispensable  duty  of  preserving  some  resource 
by  which  the  minds  of  the  belligerent  parties  may  be  brought  [  468  ] 
to  a  mutual  understanding,  and  peace  be  restored,  is  a  fresh 
reason  why  the  persons  of  ministers,  as  instruments  in  the 
preliminary  conferences  and  final  reconciliation,  should  be 
stiL*.  more  sacred  and  inviolable.     Nomen  legati^  says  Cicero, 

*  Solis'a  history  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.     {  17. 
I  Wicquefort'i  AmhaMador,  book  L  {  1. 
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BOOK  nr.    ejtismodi  esse  debet,  quod,  non  modo,  inter  sociorum  jura.  Bed 
J^±LJ^  etiam  inter  hostium  tela,  incolume  versetur.*     Accordingly, 
one  of  the  most  sacred  laws  of  war  is  that  which  insures  per- 
fect security  to  persons  who  bring  messages  or  proposals 
from  the  enemy.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  ambassador  of 
an  enemy  must   not  approach  without   permission :    and  as 
there  does  not  always  exist  a  convenient  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining such  permission  through  the  medium  of  neutral  per- 
sons, the  defect  has  been  supplied  by  the  establishment  of 
certain  privileged  messengers  for  carrying  proposals  from 
enemy  to  enemy,  in  perfect  safety. 
)^^  He-        The  privileged  messengers  I  allude  to  are  heralds,  tmm- 
r^Hbram-  peters,  and   drummers,  who,  from   the  moment  they  make 
P^f,  and  themselves  known,  and  as  long  as  they  confine  themselves 
»»«"•    within  the  terms  of  their  commission,  are,  by  the  laws  of  war 
and  those  of  nations,  considered  as  sacred  and  inviolable. 
This  regulation  is  absolutely  necessary ;  for,  exclusive  of  the 
duty  incumbent  on  us  to  reserve  the  means  of  restoring  peace 
(as  above  mentioned),  there  occur,  even  during  the  course  of 
the  war,  a  thousand  occasions,  when  the  common  safety  and 
advantage  of  both  parties  require  that  they  should  be  able 
,  to  send  messages  and  proposals  to  each  other.     The  insti- 
tution of  heralds  succeeded  that  of  the  Roman  feeiales :  at 
present,  however,  they  are  seldom   employed :  drummers  or 
trumpeters  are  sent,  and  after  them,  according  to  the  exi- 
gence of  the  occasion,  ministers,  or  officers  furnished  with 
powers.     Those  drummers  and  trumpeters  are  held  sacred 
and  inviolable;    but   they  are   to   make   themselves  known 
by  the  marks  peculiar  to  them.  (198)     Maurice,  prince  of 
Orange,  highly  resented   the   conduct   of  the   garrison    of 
Ysendick,  who  had  fired  at  his  trumpeter  :t  on  which  occa- 
sion the  prince   observed   that  no   punishment  can  be  too 
severe  for  those  who  violate  the  law  of  nations.     Other  in- 
stances may  be  seen  in  Wicquefort,  and  particularly  the  repa- 
ration which  the  duke  of  Savoy,  as  general  of  Charles  the 
Fifth's  army,  caused  to  be  made  to  a  French  trumpeter,  who 
bad    been    dismounted    and    despoiled   by   some    German 
soldiers,  t 
^  88.   Mi-     •  In  the  wars  of  the  Netherlands  the  duke  of  Alva  hanged 
nistere,        up  a  trumpeter  belonging  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  saying 
tjrnmpetors,  ^^^^^  j^^  ^^^  ^^^  obliged  to  allow  Safety  to  a  trumpeter  sent 

respected     ^^°*  ^y  *^®  chief  of  the  rebels,  f     On  this,  as  on  many  other 
even  in  a'     occasions,  that  Sanguinary  general  was  undoubtedly  guilty 
eivii  war.     of  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  which,  as  we  have 
[  469  ]  proved  above  (Book  III.  Chap.  XVIII.),  ought  to  be  ob- 
served even  in  civil  wars :  for,  unless  both  parties  can  with 
perfect  safety  interchange  messages,  and  reciprocally  send 


•  In  Venem,  orat  L  (198)  Fat  see  ^sop's  Fable8.--C 

t  Wi«qaefort»  book  '  J  3. 
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oonfiJential  persons  to  each  other,  how  can  they,  on  those  book  it. 
unfortunate  occasions,  ever  come  to  talk  of  peace?  What— "^'''  ^^ 
channel  remainb  open  for  negotiating  a  salutary  accommo- 
dation? The  same  duke  of  Alva,  in  the  war  which  the 
Spaniards  afterwards  made  on  the  Portuguese,  whom  they 
also  termed  rebels,  caused  the  governor  of  Cascais  to  be 
hanged  for  having  given  orders  to  fire  on  a  trumpeter  sent  to 
demand  a  surrender  of  the  town.*  In  a  civil  war,  or  when 
a  prince  takes  up  arms  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  a  body 
of  people  who  think  themselves  absolved  from  their  allegiance 
to  him,  an  attempt  to  compel  the  enemies  to  respect  the  laws 
of  war,  while  he  himself  does  not  observe  them  on  his  own 
part,  is  in  fact  equal  to  a  determined  resolution  of  carrying  ^ 

those  wars  to  the  extreme  of  cruelty,  and  converting  them 
into  a  scene  of  inordinate  and  endless  murder,  by  the  long 
series  of  mutual  retaliations  which  will  naturallv  ensue. 

But,  as  a  prince,  when  influenced  by  substantial  reasons,  j  89.  Some. 
may  refuse  to  admit  and  listen  to  ambassadors,  in  like  man- times  they 
ner  the  general  of  an  army,  or  any  other  commander,  is  not  ™*^,^®/^ 
always  obliged  to  permit  the  approach  of  a  trumpeter  or^*g*,jyyv 
drummer,  and  to  give  him  a  hearing.     If,  for  instance,  the 
governor  of  a  besieged  town  is  apprehensive  that  a  summons 
to  surrender  may  intimidate  the  garrison,  and  excite  prema- 
ture ideas  of  capitulation,  he  undoubtedly  may,  on  seeing 
the  trumpeter  advance,  send  him  orders  to  retire,  informing 
him  that  if  he  comes  a  second  time  on  the  same  errand  and 
without  permission,  he  shall  be  fired  upon.     This  conduct  is 
no  violation  of  the  laww  of  war :  but  such  a  mode  of  proceed- 
ing ought  not  to  be  adopted  without  very  cogent  reasons, 
because,  by  irritating  the  besiegers,  it  exposes  the  garrison 
to  be  treated  by  them  with  the  extreme  of  rigour,  untem- 
pered  with  mercy  or  moderation.     To  refuse  to  hear  a  trum- 
peter's message  without   alleging  a  substantial   reason  for 
the  refusal,  is  equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  the  party  is 
determined  to  presevere  in  irreconcilable  hostility. 

Whether  we  admit  or  refuse  to  hear  a  herald  or  a  trum-  J  M.  Ererj 
peter,  we  ought  carefully  to  avoid  every  thing  which  might  *^*°k  which 
wear  the  appearance  of  an  insult  offered  to  him.     Not  ^^lyp^ranc^f 
does  the  law  of  nations  claim  that  respect,  ]^ut  prudence  insult  to 
moreover  recommends  such  caution  and  delicacy.     In  1744,  them  muat 
the  Bailly  de  Givry  sent  a  trumpeter,  with  an  officer,  to  sum-  ^  avoided, 
mon  the  redoubt  of  Pierrelonge  in  Piedmont.     The  Savoyard  [  470  ] 
officer  who  commanded  in  the  redoubt,  a  brave  man,  but  of 
a  blunt  and  fiery  disposition,  feeling  his  indignation  roused 
by  a  summons  to  surrender  a  post  which  he  deemed  tenable 
and  secure,  returned  an  insulting  answer  to  the  French  gene- 
ral.    The  officer  to  whom  the  answer  was  given,  judiciously 

•  Wioquefort,  book  i  21  b. ;  4  Inst.  166 ;  2  Inst  67 ;  1  Chit- 

(199)  S«e  also  Oalvin't  com,  7  Coke,    ty's  Com.  L.  181.— C. 
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Booic  IV.   took  advantage  of  the  circumstance,  and  delivered  it  to  the 
CHAP,  vit^  Bailly  de  Givry  in  tlie  hearing  of  the  French  troops.     It  set 
them  in  a  flame ;  and  their  native  valour  being  stimulated 
by  the  eager  desire  of  avenging  an  affront,  their  impetuosity 
was  irresistible :  though  the  attack  was  attended  with  con- 
siderable carnage,  the*  losses  they  sustained  only  added  fresh 
fuel  to  their  courage,  till  at  length  they  carried  the  redoubt : 
and  thus  the  imprudent  commandant  was  accessary  to  his  own 
death,  the  slaughter  of  his  men,  and  the  loss  of  his  post. 
^91.  By&'id     The   prince,  the   general  of  the   army,   and   every  com- 
to  whom      mander-in-chief  within  his  department,  have  alone  the  right 
beYenT^     of  sending  a  trumpeter   or   drummer ;    and,  on   the   other 
hand,  it  is  only  to  the  commander-in-chief  that  they  can  send 
such  messengers.     Should  a  general,  besieging  a  town,  at- 
tempt to  send  a  trumpeter  to  any  subaltern,  to  the  magis- 
tracy, or  the  townsmen,  the  governor  might  justly  treat  that 
trumpeter   as   a  spy.     The   French   monarch,  Francis  the 
First,  while  engaged  in  war  with  Charles  the  Fifth,  sent  a 
trumpeter  to  the  diet  of  the  empire,  then  assembled  at  Spires. 
The  trumpeter  was  seized  by  order  of  the   emperor,  who 
threatened  to  hang  him,  because  he  was  not  sent  to  him.* 
But  he  did  not  dare  to  put  his  threat  in  execution;  for, 
loudly  as  he  complained  on  the  subject,  he  was  nevertheless 
convinced,  in  his  own  mind,  that  the  diet  had  a  right,  even 
without  his  consent,  to  listen  to  the  proposals  brought  by  & 
trumpeter.     On  the  other  hand,  a  drummer  or  trumpeter 
from  a  subaltern  is  seldom  received,  unless  for  some  particu- 
lar object  depending  on  the  present  authority  of  that  subal- 
tern acting  in  his  function.     At  the  siege  of  Rynberg  in 
1598,  a  colonel  of  a  Spanish  regiment  having  taken  upon 
him  to  summon  the  town,  the  governor  sent  the  drummer 
orders  to  withdraw,  informing  him  at  the  same  time,  that,  if 
any  other  drummer  or  trumpeter  had  the  audacity  to  come 
on  the  same  errand  from  a  subaltern,  he  would  cause  the 
messenger  to  be  hanged.f 
1 92.   Inde      The  inviolability  of  a  public  minister,  or  the  protection  to 
pendence  of  which  he  has  a  more  sacred  and  particular  claim  than  any 
niBter^ ""    Other  pcrsou,  whether  native  or  foreigner,  is  not  the  only 
.200)  privilege  he  ^njoys :  the  universal  practice  of  nations  allows 

him,  moreover,  an  entire  independence  on  the  jurisdiction 
and  authority  of  the  state  in  which  he  resides.  Some  an- 
thors|  maintain  that  this  independence  is  merely  a  matter 
of  institution  between  different  states,  and  will  have  it  refer 
red  to  the  arbitrary  law  of  nations,  which  owes  its  origin  t4) 
manners,  customs,  or  particular  conventions :  in  a  word,  they 
deny  it  to  be  grounded  on  the  natural  law  of  nations.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  the  law  of  nature  gives  men  a  right  to 

*  Wiaqaoforty  ubi  supra.  f  Idem,  ibid. 

(200)  Se^  ante,  pp.  459,  4M.  %  Se«  Wolf.  Jof  Gent  {  1059. 
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punish  those  who  injure  them :  consequently,  it  empowers  book  !▼. 
sovereigns  to  punish  any  foreigner  who  disturbs  the  public -^5f£iZIL 
tranquillity,  who  offends  them,  or  maltreats  their  subjects : 
it  authorizes  them  to  compel  such  foreigner  to  conform  to 
the  laws,  and  to  behave  properly  towards  the  citizens.  But 
it  is  no  less  true,  that  the  natural  law  at  the  same  time  im-  [  ^^1  j 
poses  on  all  sovereigns  the  obligation  of  consenting  to  those 
things,  without  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  nations  to 
cultivate  the  society  that  nature  has  established  among  them, 
to  keep  up  a  mutual  correspondence,  to  treat  of  their  affairs, 
or  to  adjust  their  differences.  Now,  ambassadors^  and  other 
public  ministers,  are  necessary  instruments  for  the  main- 
tenance of  that  general  society,  of  that  mutual  correspond- 
ence between  nations.  But  their  ministry  cannot  effect  the 
intended  purpose,  unless  it  be  invested  with  all  the  preroga- 
tives which  are  capable  of  insuring  its  legitimate  success,  and 
of  enabling  the  minister  freely  and  faithfully  to  discharge 
his  duty  in  perfect  security.  The.  law  of  nations,  therefore, 
while  it  obliges  us  to  grant  adikiission  to  foreign  ministers, 
does  also  evidently  oblige  us  to  receive  those  ministers  in 
full  possession  of  all  the  rights  which  necessarily  attach  to 
their  character — all  the  privileges  requisite  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  their  functions.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  in- 
dependence must  be  one  of  those  privileges ;  since,  without 
it,  that  security  which  is  so  necessary  to  a  public  minister, 
would  be  enjoyed  on  a  very  precarious  footing.  He  might 
be  molested,  persecuted,  maltreated,  under  a  thousand  pre- 
tences. A  minister  is  often  charged  with  commissions  that 
are  disagreeable  to  the  prince  to  whom  he  is  sent.  If  that 
prince  has  any  power  over  him,  and  especially  a  sovereign 
authority,  how  is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  minister  can  exe- 
cute his  master's  orders  with  due  fidelity,  firmness,  and  free- 
dom of  mind  7  It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  that 
he  have  no  snares  to  apprehend — that  he  be  not  liable  to  be 
diverted  from  his  functions  by  any  chicanery — that  he  have 
nothing  to  hope,  nothing  to  fear,  from  the  sovereign  to  whom 
he  is  sent.  In  order,  therefore,  to  the  success  of  his  minis- 
try, he  must  be  independent  of  the  sovereign  authority  and 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country,  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
matters.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  the  nobility  and  other 
persons  of  eminence  would  be  averse  to  undertaking  an  em- 
bassy, if  such  commission  were  to  subject  them  to  a  foreign 
authority — not  unfrequently  in  countries  where  they  have 
little  friendship  to  expect  for  their  own  nation,  and  where 
they  must  support  disagreeable  claims,  and  enter  into  dis- 
cussions naturally  productive  of  acrimony.  In  a  word,  if  an 
ambassador  may  be  indicted  for  ordinary  offences,  be  cri- 
minally prosecuted,  taken  into  custody,  punished — if  he  may 
be  s\ied  in  civil  cases — ^the  consequence  will  often  be,  that  he 
will  neither  possess  the  power,  the  leisure,  nor  the  freedom 
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BOOK  XT.    of  mind  which  his  master's  affairs  require.     And  how  BhaL 
oHAP.  vn.  jjg  jjg  ^\^  ^Q  support  the  dignity  of  representation  in  such  a 

state  of  subjection  ?  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  that  the  prince  who  sends  an  ambassador,  or  any 
other  minister,  can  have  any  intention  of  subjecting  him  to 
the  authority  of  a  foreign  power :  and  this  consideration  fur- 
nishes an  additional  argument  which  completely  establishes 
[  472  ]  the  independency  of  a  public  minister.  If  it  cannot  be  rea- 
sonably presumed  that  his  sovereign  means  to  subject  him  to 
the  authority  of  the  prince  to  whom  he  is  sent,  the  latter,  in 
receiving  the  minister,  consents  to  admit  him  on  the  footing 
of  independency:  and  thus  there  exists  between  the  two 
princes  a  tacit  convention,  which  gives  a  new  force  to  the 
natural  obligation. 

The  established  practice  is  perfectly  conformable  to  the 
principles  here  laid  down.  All  sovereigns  claim  fi  perfect  in- 
dependency for  their  ambassadors  and  ministers.  If  it  be 
true  that  there  was  a  king  of  Spain,  who  from  a  desire  of 
arrogating  to  himself  a  jurisdiction  over  the  foreign  ministers 
resident  at  his  court,  wrote  to  all  the  Christian  princes,  in- 
forming them  that  if  his  ambassadors  should  commit  any 
crime  in  the  places  of  their  respective  residence,  it  was  hi 
pleasure  that  they  should  forfeit  all  their  privileges,  and  be 
tried  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country,*  one  solitary  in- 
stance is  of  no  weight  in  an  affair  of  this  nature;,  nor  have 
his  successors  on  the  Spanish  throne  adopted  a  similar  mode 
of  thinking. 
;  93.  How  This  independency  of  the  foreign  minister  is  not  to  be 
the  foreign  converted  into  licentiousness:  it  does  not  excuse  him  from 
to^behave!  Conforming  to  the  customs  and  laws  of  the  country  in  all  his 
external  actions,  so  far  as  they  are  unconnected  with  the 
^object  of  his  mission  and  character: — ^he  is  independent; 
but  he  has  not.  a  right  to  do  whatever  he  pleases.  Thns^ 
for  instance,  if  there  exist  a  general  prohibition  against  pass- 
ing in  a  carriage  near  a  powder-magazine,  or  over  a  bridge — 
against  walking  round,  and  examining  the  fortifications  of  a 
tOMm,  &c. — the  ambassador  is  bound  to  respect  such  prohibi- 
tions.f     Should  he  forget  his  duty— should  he  grow  insolent, 


*  The  fact  is  advanced  by  Antonj  recpeetfre  claims  to  precedency,  made 

de  Vera,  in  his  ''Idea  of  a  Perfect  a  general  request   to   all  the  forei^ 

Ambassador:"    but     Wioquefort     sns-  ministers    not  to  send  their  earriagei 

pects  the  authenticity  of  the  anecdote,  to  attend  the  public  entry  of  the  Ve- 

— ^not  having,  as  he  says,  met  with  it  netian  ambassador.      The  count  d'E^ 

in  any  other  writer.    AmbaMad.  book  i.  trades,  at  that  time  minister  from  tbe 

J  29.  court  of  France,  having  complied  •!  b 

f  The  king  of  England  having  re-  his  majesty's  desire, — ^Louis  XTV.  t»«- 

ceived    information    that    the   French  tified    his  dissatisfaction  at  the  dcfe- 

and    Spanish  ,  ambassadors   had    seve-  rence  paid  by  the  count  to  the  Britifh 

rally    collected    considerable  numbers  monarch's   message,    "which   wai  bo 

of  armed  men,  lor  the  purpose  of  sup-  more   than   a  simple   reqaest    nc«  to 

porting,  on  a  solemn  occasion,  their  send  carriages;; — ^whereasy  ovan  if  k* 
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and  be  gailty  of  irregalarities  and  crimes — there  are,  accord-  book  it. 
ing  to  the  nature  and  importance  of  his  offences,  various  f^^Ei-I?!:. 
modes  of  repressing  him :  and  these  we  shall  speak  of,  tffter 
we  have  said  a  few  words  concerning  the  line  of  conduct  to 
be  pursued  by  a  public  minister  in  the  place  of  his  residence. 
He  must  not  avail  himself  of  his  independency  for  the  pur-  [  478  ] 
pose  of  violating  the  laws  and  customs;  he  should  rather 
punctually  conform  to  them,  as  far  as  they  may  concern  him, 
although  the  magistrate  has  no  compulsive  power  over  him ; 
and  he  is  especially  bound  to  a  religious  observance  of  the 
rules  of  justice  towards  all  who  have  any  dealings  with  him. 
As  to  what  concerns  the  prince  to  whom  he  is  sent,  the  am- 
bassador should  remember  that  his  ministry  is  a  ministry  of 
peace,  and  that  it  is  on  that  footing  only  he  is  received. 
This  reason  forbids  his  engaging  in  any  evil  machinations : 
let  him  serve  his  master  without  injuring  the  prince  who  re- 
ceives him.  It  is  a  base  treachery  to  take  advantage  of  the 
inviolability  of  the  ambassadorial  character,  for  the  purpose 
of  plotting  in  security  the  ruin  of  those  who  respect  that 
character — of  laying  snares  for  them— of  clandestinely  in- 
juring them — of  embroiling  and  ruining  their  affairs.  What 
would  be  infamous  and  abominable  in  a  private  guest,  shall 
that  be  allowable  and  becoming  in  the  representative  of  a 
sovereign  ? 

Here  arises  an  interesting  question.  It  is  but  too  common 
for  ambassadors  to  tamper  with  the  fidelity  of  the  ministers 
of  the  court  to  which  they  are  sent,  and  of  the  secretaries 
and  ether  persons  employed  in  the  public  offices.  What 
ideas  are  we  to  entertain  of  this  practice?  To  corrupt  a 
person — to  seduce  him — to  engage  him  by  the  powerful  al- 
lurement of  gold  to  betray  his  prince  and  violate  his  duty, 
is,  according  to  all  the  established  principles  of  morality, 
undoubtedly  a  wicked  action.  How  comes  it  then  that  so 
little  scruple  is  made  of  it  in  public  affairs  ?  A  wise  and 
virtuous  politician'*'  sufficiently  gives  us  to  understand  that 
he  Ikbsolutely  condemns  that  scandalous  resource :  but,  fear- 
ful of  provoking  the  whole  tribe  of  politicians  to  assail  him 
at  once,  like  a  nest  of  hornets,  he  proceeds  no  further  than 
barely  advising  them  not  to  practise  such  manoeuvres  except 
when  every  other  resource  fails.  As  to  me,  whose  pen  is 
employed  in  developing  the  sacred  and  immutable  principles 

had  issued  an  express  order  (as  being  subject;  sinoe  every  sorereign  must 
tit  liberty  to  give  what  orders  he  pleases  sorely  have  a  right  to  prohibit  all  fo- 
in  his  own  kingdom,)  yon  ^onld  have  reign  ministers  doing  any  thing  in  his 
replied  that  yon  receive  no  commands  ■  dominions  which  may  tend  to  produce 
but  f^om  me:  and  if,  after,  that,  he  disorder,  and  wklch,  moreover,  is  not 
had  attempted  to  use  violence,  the  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  their  mi- 
part  which  remained  for  yqn  to  ac^  nisterial  fVinctions. 
was  that  of  withdrawing  from  hia  *  Mons.  Peqnet»  Disoonn  snr  I'Arl 
sourt" — I  think  the  French  monarch  de  Negocier,  p.  91. 
tntertained   erroneous    ideaa    on    the 
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«ooK  IV.  of  justice,  I  must,  in  duty  to  the  moral  world,  openly  ayer 
that  the  mode  of  corruption  is  directly  repugnant  i-o  all  the 
rules  of  virtue  and  -probity,  and  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
law  of  nature.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  an  act  of  a  ni<Mne 
flagitious  nature,  or  more  glaringly  militant  against  the  re- 
ciprocal duties  of  men.  than  that  of  inducing  any  one  to  do 
evil.  The  corrupter  is  undoubtedly  guilty  of  a  crime  against 
the  wretch  whom  he  seduces ;  and  as  to  the  sovereign  whose 
secrets  are  thus  treacherously  explored,  is  it  not  both  an 
ofience  and  an  injury  committed  against  him,  to  abuse  the 
friendly  reception  given  at  his  court,  and  to  take  advantage 
of  it  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  the  fidelity  of  his  servants  ^ 
He  has  a  right  to  banish  the  corrupter  from  his  dominionSi 
and  to  demand  justice  of  his  employer. 

If  ever  bribery  be  excusable,  it  is  when  it  happens  to  be 
the  only  possible  mode  by  which  we  can  completely  discover 
174  ]  and  defeat  a  heinous  plot,  capable  of  ruining,  or  materially 
endangering  the  state  in  whose  service  we  are  employea. 
In  the  conduct  of  him  who  betrays  such  a  secret,  there  may, 
according  to  circumstances,  be  no  criminality.  The  gr^t 
and  lawful  advantage  accruing  from  the  action  which  we 
induce  him  to  perform,  together  with  the  urgent  necessity  of 
having  recourse  to  it,  may  dispense  with  our  paying  too  scru- 
pulous an  attention  to  the  questionable  complexion  of  the 
deed  on  his  part.  To  gain  him  over  is  no  more  than  an  act 
of  simple  and  justifiable  self-defence.  It  every  day  happens, 
that,  in  order  to  foil  the  machinations  of  wicked  men,  we 
find  ourselves  under  a  necessity  of  turning  to  our  account 
the  vicious  dispositions  of  men  of  similar  stamp.  On  this 
footing  it  was  that  Henry  the  Fourth  said  to  the  Spanish 
minister,  that  ^^  it  is  justifiable  conduct  in  an  ambassador  to 
have  recourse  to  bribery  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  the 
intrigues  that  are  carried  on  against  his  sovereign's  interest  ;*'* 
adding,  that  the  afiair  of  Marseilles,  that  of  Metz,  and  seve- 
ral others,  sufficiently  showed  that  he  had  good  reason  for 
endeavouring  to  penetrate  the  schemes  which  his  enemies  were 
plotting  at  Brussels  against  the  tranquillity  of  his  kingdom. 
That  great  prince,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  did  not  consider 
bribery  and  seduction  as  on  all  occasions  excusable  in  a  foreiga 
minister,  since  he  himself  gave  orders  for  the  arrest  of  Bru- 
neau,  the  Spanish  ambassador's  secretary,  who  had  tampered 
with  Mairargues  for  the  clandestine  surrender  of  Marseilles 
to  the  Spaniards. 

In  barely  taking  advantage  of  the  offers  made  to  us  by  a 
trutor,  whom  we  have  not  seduced,  our  conduct  is  less  in- 
consistent with  justice  and  l.onour.  But  the  examples  of  the 
Romans,  which  we  have  already  quoted  (Book  III.  §§  155, 
181),  and  in  which  there  was  question  of  declared  enemies, 

■ — — — ■ — ■ -  -  — ,       - 

*  See  Snllf's  Heme  in,  and  tlie  French  historiaDi. 
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-—those  examples,  I  say,  sufficiently  show  that  true  ^eatness  booh  it. 
of  soul  disdains  even  that  resource,  lest  the  adoption  of  it  chap,  vc 
should  hold  out  an  encouragement  to  infamous  treachery.  A 
prince  or  a  minister,  whose  ideas  of  honour  are  not  inferior 
to  those  of  the  ancient  Romans  above  noticed,  will  never 
stoop  io  embrace  the  proposals  of  a  traitor,  except  when  com- 
pelled by  some  dire,  uncontrollable  necessity :  and  even  then 
he  will  regret  the  degrading  circumstance  of  owing  his  pre- 
servation to  so  unworthy  an  expedient. 

But  I  do  not  here  mean  to  condemn  an  ambassador  for 
employing  civilities  and  polite  attentions,  and  even  presents 
and  promises,  with  a  view  to  gain  friends  for  his  sovereign. 
To  conciliate  men's  affections  and  good-will  is  not  seducing 
them,  or  impelling  them  to  the  perpetration  of  criminal 
deeds :  and,  as  to  those  new  friends,  it  is  their  business  to 
keep  a  strict  watch  over  their- own  hearts,  lest  their  attach- 
ment to  a  foreign  prince  should  ever  warp  them  from  the 
fidelity  which  they  owe  to  their  lawful  sovereign.  [  475  ] 

Should  an  ambassador  forget  the  duties  of  his  station —  i  o^  How 
should  he  render  himself  disagreeable  and  dangerous — should  ^*  ™^  ?* 
he  form  cabals  and  schemes  prejudicial  to  the  peace  of  the  ^^^  ^ 
citizens,  or  to  the  state  or  prince  to  whom  he  is  sent — ^there 
are  various  modes  of  punishing  him,  proportionate  to  the 
nature  and  degree  of  his  offence.     If  he  maltreats  the  sub-i.  forordi- 
jects  of  the  state — if  he  commits  any  acts  of  injustice  or^*^.*™°'- 
violence  against  them — ^the  injured  subjects  are  not  to  seek*'*"^*^"'* 
redress  from  the  ordinary  magistrates,  since  the  ambassador 
is  wholly  independent  of  their  jurisdiction :  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  those  magistrates   cannot  proceed  directly  against 
him.    On  such  occasions,  therefore,  the  plaintiffs  are  to  make 
application  to  their  sovereign,  who  demands  justice  from  the 
ambassador's  master,  and,  in  case  of  a  refusal,  may  order  the 
insolent  minister  to  quit  his  dominions. 

Should   a  foreign  minister  offend  the  prince   himself — J  95.  2.  for 
should  he  fail  in  the  respect  which  he  owes  him,  or,  by  his  ^*^*"  •^™- 
intrigues,   embroil  the  state   and   the  court — the   offended "^^^ ^^ 
prince,  from  a  wish  to  keep  measures  with  the  offender's  prinoe. 
sovereign,  sometimes  contents  himself  with  simply  requiring 
that  the  minister  be  recalled ;  or  if  the  transgression  be  of  a 
more  serious  nature,  he  forbids  his  appearance  at  couH  in  the 
interval  while  his  master's  answer  is  expected ;  and,  in  cases 
of  a  heinous  complexion,  he  even  proceeds  so  far  as  to  expel 
him  from  his  territories. 

Every  sovereign  has  an  unquestionable  right  to  proceed  in; 96  Right 
this  manner ;  for,  being  master  in  his  own  dominions,  no  of  orderinir 
foreigner  can  stay  at  his  court,  or  in  his  territories,  without  ^^^  ■", 
his    permission.       And    though    sovereigns    are    generally  ^]^^  i^  ^ 
obliged  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  foreign  powers,  and  to  tj,  or  joftii 
admit  their  ministers,  this  obligation  entirely  ceases  with  re-  nupeeted. 
gatd  to  a  minister,  who,  being  himself  ieficient  in  the  duties 
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BOOK  IT.  attached  to  this  station,  becomes  dangerous  to,  or  justly  eUB* 
cBXTj_vvu  pe(5t;e(j  by  the  sovereign,  to  whom  he  can  come  in  no  ether 
character  than  that  of  a  minister  of  peace.  Can  a  prince  be 
obliged  to  suffer  that  a  secret  enemy,  who  is  raising  dis- 
turbances in  the  state  and  plotting  its  ruin,  shall  remain  in 
his  dominions  and  appeaj*  at  his  court  ?  Ridiculous  was  the 
answer  of  Philip  the  Second  to  queen  Elizabeth,  on  her  re- 
quest that  he  would  recall  his  ambassador,  who  was  carrying 
on  dangerous  plots  against  her.>  The  Spanish  monarch  re- 
fused to  recall  him,  saying,  that  '^  the  condition  of  princes 
would  be  very  wretched  indeed,  if  they  were  obliged  to  recall 
a  minister  whenever  his  conduct  did  not  suit  the  humour  or 
the  interest  of  those  with  whom  he  was  negotiating."'^  Much 
more  wretched  would  be  the  condition  of  princes,  if  they 
were  bound  to  suffer  in  their  states,  and  at  their  court,  a  mi- 
nister who  was  disagreeable  or  justly  suspected,  an  incendiary, 
*"  an  enemy  disguised  under  the  character  of  an  ambassador, 

who  should  avail  himself  of  his  inviolability  for  the  purpose 
of  boldly  plotting  schemes  of  a  pernicious  tendency.     The 
queen,  justly  offended  at  Philip's  refusal,  put  a  guard  on  the 
[  476  ]  ambassador. f 

§  97.  Right  But  is  a  prince  on  every  occasion  bound  to  confine  his  re- 
of  repressing  sentment  to  the  simple  expulsion  of  an  ambassador,  however 
f  *™  %  h  g^®^^  ^^^  enormities  of  which  the  latter  may  have  been  guilty  ? 
behaves  a^  Such  is  the  doctrinc  maintained  by  some  authors,  who  ground 
Ml  enemy,  their  opinion  on  the  absolute  independency  of  a  public  minis- 
ter. I  own  he  is  independent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  coun- 
try :  and  I  have  already  said,  that,  on  this  account,  the  com- 
mon magistrate  cannot  proceed  against  him.  I  further  admit, 
that,  in  all  cases  of  ordinary  transgression,  all  instances  of 
offensive  or  disorderly  behaviour,  which,  though  injurious  to 
individuals,  or  to  society,  do  not  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
state  or  of  the  sovereign,  there  is  that  degree  of  respect  due 
to  the  ambassadorial  character  wliich  is  so  necessary  for  the 
correspondence  of  nations,  and  to  the  dignity  of  the  prince 
represented,  that  a  complaint  be  fir^t  made  to  him  of  the 
conduct  of  his  minister,  together  with  a  demand  of  repara- 
tion ;  and  that,  if  no  satisfaction  is  obtained,  the  offended 
sovereign  be  then  content  with  simply  ordering  the  ambassa- 
dor to  quit  his  dominions,  in  case  the  serious  nature  of  the 
offences  absolutely  require  >  that  a  stop  be  put  to  them.  But 
shall  an  ambassador  be  suffered  with  impunity  to  cabal  against 
the  state  where  he  resides,  to  plot  its  ruin,  to  stir  up  the  sub 
jects  to  revolt,  and  boldly  to  foment  the  most  dangerous  con 
spiracles,  under  the  assurance  of  being  supported  by  his  master? 
If  he  behaves  as  an  enemy,  shall  it  not  be  allowable  to  treat 
him  as  such?  The  question,  admits  not  of  a  doubt  with  re- 
gard to  an  ambassador  who  proceeds  to  overt  acts,  who  takes 

•  Wioqueforty  book  L  {  2tf .  f  Idem^  ibid. 
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tup  arms,  and  uses  violence.  In  such  case,  those  whom  he  book  it. 
attacks  may  repel  him :  self-defence  being  authorized  by  the  ^°^^'  ^' 
law  of  nature.  Those  Roman  ambassadors,  who,  being  sent 
to  the  Gauls,  fought  against  them  with  the  people  of  Glusium, 
divested  themselves  of  the  ambassadorial  character.'^  Can 
any  one  therefore  imagine  that  the  Gauls  were  bound  to  spare 
them  in  the  hour  of  battle  ? 

The  question  is  more  difficult  with  respect  to  an  ambassa- ;  98.   Am 
dor  who,  without  proceeding  to  overt  acts,  broaches  plots  of  bassador 
a  danger^  tendency,— who,  by  his  occult  machinations,  ex-  ^^"^f 
cites  the  subjects  to  revolt,  and  who  forms  and  encourages  piotf ^^d* 
conspiracies  against  the  sovereign  or  the  state.     Shall  it  be  conspira- 
deemed  unlawful  to  repress  and  inflict  exemplary  punishment  oies. 
on  a  traitor  who  abuses  the  sacred  character  with  which  he 
is  invested,  and  who  is  himself  the  first  to  set  the  example  of 
violating  the  law  of  nations  ?   That  sacred  law  provides  no  less 
for  the  safety  of  the  prince  who  receives  an  ambassador,  than 
for  that  of  the  ambassador  himself.     But,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  we  allow  the  offended  prince  a  right  to  punish  a  foreign 
minister  in  such  cases,  the  subjects  of  contest  and  rupture  [  ^' '    1 
between  sovereigns   will  become  very  frequent;   and  it  is 
much  to  be  feared  that  the  ambassadorial  character  will  cease 
to  enjoy  that  protection  and  inviolability  which  are  so  essen- 
tial to  it*     There  are  certain  practices  connived  at  in  foreign 
ministers,  thoush  not  always  strictly  consistent  with  the  imles 
of  rectitude:  tnere  are  others,  again,  which  are  not  to  be 
corrected  by  actual  punishment,  but  simply  by  ordering  the 
minister  to  depart.     How  shall  we,  in  every  case,  be  able  to 
ascertain  the  precise  boundaries  of  those  different  degrees  of 
transgression?     When  there  exists  a  premeditated  design  of 
persecuting  a  minister,  an  odious  colouring  will  be  given  to 
his  intrigues :  his  intentions  and  proceedings  will  be  calum- 
niated by  sinister  constructions ;  even  false  accusations  will 
be  raised  against  him.     Finally,  such  plots  as  we  here  allude 
to  are  generally  conducted  with  caution :  they  are  carried  on 
BO  secretly,  that,  to  obtain  full  proof  of  them,  is  a  matter  of 
extreme  difficulty,  and  indeed  hardly  possible,  without  the 
formalities  of  justice, — ^formalities  to  which  we  cannot  sub- 
ject a  minister  who  is  independent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
country. 

In  laying  down  the  grounds  of  the  voluntary  law  of  na- 
tions (Prelim.  §  21),  we  have  seen  that,  in  particular  con- 
junctures, nations  must,  with  a  view  to  the  general  advan- 
tage, necessarily  recede  from  certain  rights,  which,  taken  in 
themselves  and  abstracted  from  every  other  consideration^ 
should  naturally  belong  to  them.     Thus,  although  the  sove- 

*  Livy,  book  t.  ehap.  26,  where  the    "  Legati,  contra  Job  geDUnnif  afma  ci^l- 
historian  peremptorily  decides  that  those    nnt" 
ambassadftrs  Tiolated  the  law  of  nations : 
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BOOK  IT.  reiga  who  has  justice  on  his  side  be  alone  really  entitled  to 
«?^-J^  all  the  rights  of  war  (fiook  III.  §  188),  he  is  nevertheless 
obliged  to  look  upon  his  enemy  as  enjoying  equal  rights  with 
himself,  and  to  treat  him  accordingly  ^Ibid.  §§  190,  191). 
The  same  principles  must  be  our  rule  in  the  present  case. 
We  may  therefore  venture  to  affirm,  that,  in  consideration 
of  the  extensive  utility,  nay,  the  absolute  necessity  of  em- 
bassies, sovereigns  are  bound  to  respect  the  inviolability  of 
an  ambassador  as  long  as  it  is  not  incompatible  'with  their 
own  safety  and  the  welfare  of  their  state.  Coi^equently, 
£  when  the  intrigues  of  the  ambassador  have  transpired,  and 

his  plots  are  discovered, — ^when  the  danger  is  passed,  so  that 
there  no  longer  exists  a  necessity  of  laying  hands  on  him  in 
order  to  guard  against  it, — ^the  offended  sovereign  ought,  in 
consideration  of  the  ambassadorial  character,  to  renounce 
his  general  right  of  punishing  a  traitor  and  a  secret  enemy 
who  conspires  against  the  safety  of  the  state, — and  to  con- 
tent himself  with  dismissing  the  guilty  minister,  and  requir- 
ing that  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  him  by  the  sovereign 
to  whose  authority  he  is  subject. 

Such,  in  fact,  is  the  mode  of  proceeding  established  by 
common  consent  among  the  generality  of  nations,  especially 
those  of  Europe.  Wicqueforf*"  gives  us  several  instances  of 
some  of  the  principal  European  sovereigns,  who,  on  discover- 
[  478  ]  ing  ambassador  to  be  guilty  of  odious  machinations,  have 
limited  their  resentment  to  the  expulsion  of  the  offenders, 
without  even  making  application  to  have  them  punished  by 
their  masters,  of  whom  they  did  not  expect  to  obtain  a  com 
pliance  with  such  a  demand.  To  these  instances  let  us  add 
that  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France.  That  prince, 
having  detected  a  dangerous  conspiracy  which  had  been 
formed  against  him  by  the  prince  de  Oellamare,  ambassador 
from  Spain,  behaved  with  great  moderation  on  the  occasion, 
—not  adopting  any  severer  measures  than  those  of  setting  a 
guard  over  the  guilty  minister,  seizing  his  papers,  and  caus- 
ing him  to  be  conducted  out  of  the  kingdom.  Another  re- 
markable instance,  of  very  ancient  date,  stands  recorded  by 
the  Roman  historians, — ^that  in  which  Tarquin's  ambassadors 
were  concerned.  Having  repaired  to  Rome  under  pretence 
of  claiming  the  private  property  belonging  to  their  master, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  his  kingdom,  they  tampered  with 
the  profligate  young  nobility,  and  engaged  them  in  a  black 
and  infamous  conspiracy  against  the  liberties  of  their  coun- 
try. Although  such  conduct  would  have  authorised  the 
rulers  of  the  Roman  state  to  treat  them  as  enemies,  the  ccnq.- 
suls  and  senate  nevertheless  respected  the  law  of  nations  in 
the  persons  of  those  ambassadors^f    The  offenders  were  sent 

•  Ambassad.  book  i.  \\  27,  28,  29.         temen  genttom  yaluit    Tit^LiT.  ^ibw  fi. 
f  Bt   qoamquun   risi   rant    {UgaX^    oap.  4. 
oommisiMo  at  hoBtiom  looo  esMiit^  Jvi 
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back  to  their  employer,  without  having  received  any  personal   book  it. 
injury :  but,  from  Livy's  account  of  the  transaction,  it  ap-  ^"^''  ^°' 
pears  that  the  letters  which  they  had  from  the  conspirators 
to  Tarquin  were  taken  from  them. 

This  example  leads  us  to  the  true  rule  of  the  law  of  na-  {  99.  what 
tions,  in  the  cases  now  in  question.  An  ambassador  eannot  ™*y  ^ 
be  puniahed  because  he  is  independent:  and,  for  the  reasons j^°*^*^ 
we  have  alleged,  it  is  not  proper  to  treat  him  as  an  enemy,  the  ezigen- 
tUl  lie  himself  prnceeds  to  overt  acts  of  violence :  but  we  are  oy  of  the 
justifiable  in  adopting  against  him  every  measure  which  the  ^^®- 
circumstances  of  the  case  may  reasonably  require  for  the 
purpose  of  defeating  his  machinations  and  averting  the  evil 
which,  he  has  plotted.  If,  in  order  to  disconcert  and  prevent 
a  conspiracy,  it  were  necessary  to  arrest  or  even  put  to  death 
an  ambassador  who  animates  and  conducts  it,  I  do  not  see 
why  we  should  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  take  either  of  those 
9teps, — ^not  only  because  the  safety  of  the  state  is  the  su* 
preme  law,  but  also  because,  independent  of  that  maxim,  the 
ambassador's  own  deeds  give  us  a  perfect  and  particular 
right  to  proceed  to  such  extremities.  A  public  minister,  I 
grant,  is  independent,  and  his  person  is  sacred :  but  it  is  un- 
questionably lawful  to  repel  his  attacks,  whether  of  a  secret 
or  of  an  open  nature,  and  to  defend  ourselves  against  him, 
whenever  he  acts  either  as  an  enemy  or  a  traitor.  And  if 
we  cannot  accomplish  our  own  preservation  without  harm 
thence  resulting  to  him,  it  is  he  himself  who  has  laid  us  un^ 
der  a  necessity  of  not  sparing  him.  On  such  an  occasion, 
it  may  with  great  truth  be  asserted,  that  the  minister  has, 
by  his  own  act,  excluded  himself  from  the  protection  of  the 
law  of  nations.  Suppose  the  Venetian  senate, — though  ap- 
prised of  the  marquis  of  Bedamar's  conspiracy,  and  impressed 
with  a  thorough  conviction  of  that  minister's  being  the  prime  [  47d  ] 
mover  and  director  of  the  whole  business, — had  nevertheless 
been,  in  other  particulars,  destitute  of  sufficient  information 
to  enable  them  to  crush  the  detestable  plot, — suppose  they 
had  been  uncertain  with  respect  to  the  number  and  rank  of 
the  conspirators,  the  designs  they  had  in  agitation,  and  the 
particular  quarter  where  the  meditated  mischief  was  to  burst 
forth, — ^whether  an  intention  was  entertained  of  exciting  a 
revolt  among  the  marine  or  the  land  forces,  or  effecting  the 
clandestine  capture  of  some  important  fortress, — ^would  they, 
under  such  circumstances,  have  been  bound  to  suffer  the 
ambassador  to  depart  unmolested,  and  thus  afford  him  an 
opportunity  of  joining  and  heading  his  accomplices,  and  of 
bringing  his  designs  to  a  successful  issue! — No  man  will 
seriously  answer  in  the  affirmative : — ^the  senate,  therefore, 
would  have  had  a  right  to  arrest  the  marquis  and  all  his 
liousehold,  and  even  to  extort  from  them  their  detestable 
secret.  But  those  prudent  republicans,  seeing  the  danger 
was  removed,  and  the  conspiracy  totally  suppressed,  chpse 
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to  keep  measures  with  Spain :  wherefore  they  prohibited  aD 
aocittotioQ  of  the  Spaniards  as  concerned  in  the  plot,  and 
contented  themselves  with  simply  requesting  the  ambassador 
to  withdraw,  in  order  to  screen  himself  from  the  rage  of  the 
populace. 
;  100.   Am-     In  this  case  the  same  rule  is  to  be  followed  which  we  haye 
bassador  a^  already  laid  down  (Book  III.  §  136,)  in  treating  of  what  may 
a^histthe  lawfully, be  done  to  an  enemy.     Whenever  an  ambassador 
sovereign's  acts  as  an  enemy,  we  are  justifiable  in  adopting  against  him 
life.  every  measure  that  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  defeating 

his  evil  designs  and  insuring  our  own  safety.     It  is  on  the 
same  principle,  and  under  the  idea  which  represents  the  am- 
bassador as  a  public  enemy  when  he  behaves  as  such,  that  we 
proceed  to  determine  the  treatment  he  ought  to  receive  in 
case  he  pursues  his  criminal  career  to  the  last  stage  of  enor- 
mity.    If  an   ambassador   commit  any   of  those   atrocious 
crimes  which  sap  the  very  foundations  of  the  general  safety 
of  mankind, — ^if  he   attempt  to   assassinate  or  poison  the 
prince  who  has  received  him  at  his  court, — ^he  unquestionably 
deserves  to  be  punished  as  a  treacherous  enemy  guilty  of 
poisoning  or  assassination  (See  Book  III.  §  155).     The  am- 
bassadorial character,  which  he  has   so  basely  prostituted, 
cannot  shield  him  from  the  sword  of  justice.     Is  the  law  of 
nations  to  protect  such  a  criminal,  when  the  personal  secu- 
rity of  all  sovereigns  and  the  general  safety  of  mankind 
loudly  demand  that  his  crime  should  be  expiated  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  his  forfeit  life  ?     It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we  have  little 
room  to  apprehend  that  a  public  minister  will  proceed  to  such 
dreadful  enormities :  for  it  is  generally  men  of  honour  who 
are  invested  with  the  character  of  ambassadors ;  and  even 
if  there   should,  among  the  number,  be  some  whose   con- 
sciences are  callous  to  every  scruple,  the  difficulties,  never- 
theless, and  the  magnitude  of  the  danger,  are  sufficient  to 
deter   them   from   the   attempt.     Yet   such  crimes   are  not 
f  480  ]  wholly  unexampled  in  history.     Monsieur  Barbeyrac*  in- 
stances the  assassination  of  the  lord  of  Sirmium  by  an  am- 
bassador of  Gonstantinus  Diogenes,  governor  of  the  neigh- 
bouring province  for  Basilius  II.,  emperor  of  Gonstantinome; 
and  for  his  authority  he  quotes  the  historian  Gedrenus.     The 
following  fact  is  likewise  to  the  purpose.     In  the  year  1382, 
Gharles  III.,  king  of  Naples,  having  sent  to  his  competitor, 
Louis  duke  of  Anion,  a  knight  named  Matthew  Sauvage,  in 
the  character  of  a  herald,  to  challenge  him  to  single  combat, — 
the   herald  was   suspected  of  carrying  a  demi-lance  whose 
point  was  tinged  with  a  poison  of  so  subtle  a  nature,  that  who- 
ever should  look  steadfastly  on  it,  or  even  sufier  it  to  touch 
his   clothes,  would  instantly  drop  down  dead.     The   duke, 

*  In  his  notes- on  BTnkorslioek's  treatise  on  the  Competent  Jndge  of  Asi- 
hassadorsy  oh.  xxiT.  {  6,  note  S. 
MO 
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being  apprized  of  the  danger,  refused  to  admit  the  herald  book  xv. 
into  his  presence,  and  ordered  him  to  be  taken  into  custody.  ^°^^'  ■ 
The  culprit  was  interrogated,  and,  upon  his  own  confession, 
suffered  the  punishment  of  decapitation.  Charles  complained 
of  the  execution  of  his  herald,  as  an  infraction  of  the  4aws 
and  usages  of  war :  but  Louis,  in  his  reply,  maintained  that 
he  had  not  violated  those  laws  in  his  treatment  of  Sauvage, 
who  had  been  convicted  by  his  own  confession.*  Had  the 
crime  imputed  to  the  herald  been  clearly  substantiated,  he 
Was  an  assassin,  whom  no  law  could  protect.  But  the  very 
nature  of  the  accusation  sufficiently  proves  that  it  was  a 
false  and  groundless  charge. 

The  question  of  which  we  have  been  treating  has  beenjioi.   Two 
debated  in  England  and  France  on  two  famous  occasions.  f««i*»'^'»w« 
In  the  former  of  those  countries,  the  question  arose  in  the  ^"«**"^*' 
case  of  John  Leslie,  bishop  of  Ross,  ambassador  from  Mary,  ^i^"  immuni- 
queen  of  Scots.     That  minister  was  continually  intriguing  ues  of  public 
against  queen  Elizabeth,  plotting  against  the  tranquillity  of  niinistera. 
the  state,  forming  conspiracies,  and  exciting  the  subjects  to 
rebellion.     Five  of  the  most  able  civilians,  being  consulted 
by  the  privy  council,  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  "  an  am- 
bassador raising  a  rebellion  against  the  prince  at  whose  court 
he  resides,  forfeits  the  privileges  annexed  to  his  character, 
and  is  subject  to  the  punishment  of  the  law."     They  should 
rather  have  said,  that  he  may  be  treated  as  an  enemy.     But 
the  council  contented  themselves  with  causing  the  bishop  to 
be  arrested,  and  after  having  detained  him  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower  for  two  years,  set  him  at  liberty  when  there  was  no 
longer  any  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  his  intrigues,  and 
obliged  him  to  depart  from  the  kingdom. f     This  instance 
may  serve  to  confirm  the  principles  which  we  have  laid  down ; 
and  the  like  may  be  said  of  the  following.     Bruneau,  secre- 
tary to  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  France,  was  detected  in 
the  very  act  of  treating  with  Mairargues,  in  a  time  of  pro- 
found peace,  for  the  surrender  of  Marseilles  to  the  Spaniards. 
The  secretary  was  thereupon  committed  to  prison,  and  was  [  481  ] 
subjected  to  a  judicial  examination  by  the  parliament  before 
whom  Mairargues  was  tried.     That  body,  however,  did  not 
pronounce  sentence  of  condemnation  on  Bruneau,  but  referred 
his  case  to  the  king,  who  restored  him  to  his  master,  on  con- 
dition that  the  latter  should  order  him  to  depart  immediately 
from  the  kingdom.     The  ambassador  warmly  complained  of 
the  imprisonment  of  his  secretary :  but  Henry  IV.  very  judi- 
ciously answered,  that  "the  law  of  nations  does  not  forbid 
putting  a  public  minister  under  an  arrest,  in  order  to  hinder 
him  from  doing  mischief i"     The  king  might  have  added,  that 
a  nation  has  even  a  right  to  adopt,  against  a  public  minister, 

*  History  of  the  Kings  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  by  Monsieur  D'Egly. 
^  Cambden's  AnnaL  Angl.  ad  ann.  1571,  1578. 
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BOOK  IT.   every  jaeasure  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
^^^-  ^"-  warding  off  the  mischief  he  meditates  against  her,— of  defeat- 
ing his  projects,  and  preventing  their  evil  consequences.     It 
was  on  this  principle  that  the  parliament  were  authorized  to 
interrogate  Bruneau,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  aU  the 
parties  concerned  in  so  dangerous  a  conspiracy.     The  ques- 
tion, whether  foreign  ministers  who  violate  the  law  of  nations 
do  thereby  forfeit  their  privileges,  was  warmly  debated   at 
Paris,  but,  without  waiting  to  have  the  point  decided,  the 
king  restored  Bruneau  to  his  master.* 
;  102.  Whe.     It  is  not  lawful  to  maltreat  an  ambassador  by  way  of  reta- 
therrepri-    liation:  for  the  prince  who  uses  violence  against  a  public 
BM^ron  M  ^^i^^s*^®"^  ^s  gttil^y  ^^  *  crime ;  and  we  are  not  to  take  vett-  * 
ambassador,  geance  for  nis   misconduct  by  copying  his  example.     We 
never  can,  under  pretence  of  retaliation,  be  authorized  to 
commit  actions  which  are  in  their  own  nature  unjustifiable : 
and  such  undoubtedly  would  be  any  instance  of  ill  treatment 
'  inflicted  on  an  unoffending  minister  as  a  punishment  for  his 
master's  faults.     If  it  be  an  indispensable  duty  to  pay  a 
general  regard  to  this  rule  in  cases  of  retaliation,  it  is  more 
particularly  obligatory  with   regard  to  an  ambassador,  on 
account  of  the  respect  due  to  his  character.     The  Cartha- 
ginians having  violated  the  law  of  nations  in  the  persons  of 
the  Boman  ambassadors,  the  ambassadors  of  that  perfidious 
nation  were  brought  to  Scipio,  who,  being  asked  how  he 
would  have  them  to  be  treated,  replied,  "  Not  in  the  manner 
that  the  Carthaginians  have  treated  ours."     Accordingly  he 
[  482  ]  dismissed  them  in  safety  :t  but  at  the  same  time  he  made 
preparations  for  chastising,  by  force  of  arms,  the  state  which 
had  violated  the  law  of  nations.;^     There  cannpt  be  a  better 

*  See  the  discuuion  of  the  question,  with  oommon    decency."      La  Croix, 

and  the  discourse  which  Henry  IV.  held  Hist  of  Timur-Beo,  book  ii  chapt  3& 

on  this  subject  to  the  Spanish  ambassa-  The  siune  historian,  in  his  aoeonnt  of 

dor,  in  the  Memoires  de  Nevers,  toI.  11.  Barcouc,   saltan    of   Egypt*  who   pat 

p.  858,  et  seq.,  in  Matthieu,  toL  U.  book  Timnr's  ambassador  to  death,  obeerres, 

iii.  and  other  historians.  — "  that  it  was  an  infamous  action ; — 

Joseph  Sofi,  king  of  Caresem,  having  that  to  insult  an  ambassador  is  a  tio- 

imprisoned  an  ambassador   of  Timur-  lation  of  the  law  of   nations,  and  a 

Bee,  Timnr's  secretary  of  state  wrote  deed  at  which  nature  herself  shndden." 

him  a  letter  couched  in  strong  terms  Ibid,    book    t.   chap.  17.     Edit   A.ik 

of  expostulation  on  the  subject  of  that  1797. 

infraction   of  the  law  of  nations, — ^in-  f  Appian,  quoted  by  Grotins,  lib.  ii. 

forming  him  that "  it  is  a  maxim  with  cap.  28,  }  7.     According  to  Diodoras 

kings  to  consider  the  person  of  an  am-  Siculus,   Scipio    said  to  the    Romans, 

bassftdor  as  sacred:  for  which  reason  '<Do  not   imitate    that    conduct  with 

he  is  always   held  exempt   from  the  which    you     reproach    the    Carthagi- 

punishment  of  death  or  imprisonment*  nians."    lEKortow  ook  t^n  Stvt  wpamv  h 

if  Uio  sovereign  to  whom  he  is  sent  rots  Kapxnioitots  MyaXovc    Diod.   Sic 

has  even  the  slightest  knowledge  of  Excerpt  Peiresc.  p.  290. 

the  law  of  nations,  or  the  ambassador  ^  Livy,  book    xxx.    chap.  28,  )  7. 

himself  does  but  possess  sufficient  pru-  That     historian     makes     Scipio    say, 

dence  to  reftain  from  the  oommission  ''Though     the      Carthaginians     hare 

of  any  heinous  offence,  and  to  behave  violated  the  faith  of  the  truce,  and  the 
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« 

pattern  for  sovereigns  to  follow  on  such  an  occasion,  [f  the  book  it. 
injnry  ior  which  we  would  make  retaliation  does  not  concern  ^'^^'  ^^ 
a  public  minister,  there  exists  a  still  stronger  certainty  that 
we  must  not  retaliate  on  the  ambassador  of  the  sovereign 
aniinst  whom  our  complaint  lies.  The  safety  of  publio 
mmisters  would  be  very  precarious,  if  it  were  liable  to  be 
affected  by  every  casual  difference  that  might  arise.  But 
there  is  one  particular  case  in  which  it  appears  perfectly 
justifiable  to  arrest  an  ambassador,  provided  no  ill  treatment 
be  given  to  him  in  other  respects.  When,  for  instance,  a 
prince  has,  in  open  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  caused 
our  ambassador  to  be  arrested,  we  may  arrest  and  detain 
his,  as  a  pledge  for  the  life  and  liberty  of  ours.  But  should 
this  expedient  prove  unsuccessful,  it  would  become  our  duty 
to  liberate  the  unoffending  minister,  and  to  seek  redress  by 
more  efiScacious  measures.  Charles  the  Fifth  caused  the 
French  ambassador,  who  had  made  him  a  declaration  of  war, 
to  be  put  under  an  arrest;  whereupon  Francis  the  First 
caused  Granvelle,  the  emperor's  ambassador,  to  be  arrested 
in  like  manner.  At  length,  however,  it  was  agreed  that  both 
those  ministers  should  be  conducted  to  the  frontier,  and  re- 
leased at  the  same  time.'*' 

We  have  derived  the  independence  and  inviolability  of  the  {  103. 
ambassadorial  character  from  the  natural  and  necessary  prin- -^8"*™'"* 
ciples  of  the  law  of  nations.     These  prerogatives  are  further  concernin* 
confirmed  by  the  uniform  practice  and  general  consent  of  thepnyi. 
mankind.     We  have  seen  above  (§  84),  that  the  Spaniards  leges  of 
found  the  right  of  embassies  established  and  respected  iii»™i>""»- 
Mexico.     The  same  principle  also  prevails  even  among  the  ^^ 
savage  tribes  of  North  America :  and  if  we  thence  turn  our 
eye  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  globe,  we  find  that  ambas- 
sadors are  highly  respected  in  China.  In  India  also  the  same 
rule  is  observed,  though  with  less  scrupulous  punctuality  rf 
the  king  of  Ceylon,  for  instance,  has  sometimes  imprisoned 
the  ambassadors  of  the  Dutch  East-India  company.     Being 
master  of  the  places  which  produce  cinnamon,  he  knows  that  « 

the  Dutch,  in  consideration  of  a  profitable  commerce,  will 
overlook  many  irregularities  in  his  conduct ;  and,  with  the 
true  disposition  of  a  barbarian,  he  takes  an  undue  advantage 
of  that  circumstance.  The  Koran  enjoins  the  moslems  to  re- 
spect public  ministers :  and  if  the  Turks  have  not  in  all  in- 
stances uniformly  observed  that  precept,  their  violations  of  [  483  ] 
it  are  rather  imputable  to  the  ferocity  oif  particular  princes 
than  to  the  principles  of  the  nation  at  large.  The  rights 
of  ambassadors  were  formerly  very  well  known  among  the 

Iftw  of  nations,  in  the  person  of  oar       *  Mezersy's  Hist  of  France,  toL  iL. 

ambassadors,  I  wiU  do  nothing  against    p.  470. 

theirs  tha»  is  unworthy  of  the  maxims        f  General    Hist,   of  VoyageB,    art 

of  the  Roman  people,  and  of  my  own    Chinay  and  Indies. 

'linoiples/' 
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BOOK  IT.  Arabs.  A  writer  of  that  nation*  relates  the  following  inci- 
CHAP.  TIL  ^^^^ .  Khaled,  an  Arabian  chief,  having  come,  in  the  char 
racter  of  ambassador,  to  the  army  of  the  emperor  Heraclios, 
used  insolent  language  to  the  general :  whereupon  the  latter 
observed  to  him,  that  ''ambassadors  were  protected  from 
all  kind  of  violence  by  the  law  which  universally  prevailed 
among  nations :  and  it  was  probably  that  consideration  which 
had  emboldened  the  Arab  to  speak  to  him  in  so  indecent  a 
manner."t  ^^  would  be  quite  unnecessary,  in  this  place,  to 
accumulate  the  various  examples  with  which  the  history  of 
the  European  nations  presents  us:  the  enumeration  woujd 
be  endless;  and  the  established  customs  of  Europe  on  this 
subject  are  sufSciently  known.  Saint  Louis,  when  at  Acra 
in  Palestine,  gave  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  protection 
due  to  public  ministers : — ^an  ambassador  from  the  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountain,  or  prince  of  the  Assassins,  speaking  inso- 
lently to  the  French  monarch,  the  grand-masters  of  the 
orders  of  the  Temple  and  the  Hospital  informed  that  minis- 
ter, that,  ''  were  it  not  for  the  respect  paid  to  the  character 
with  which  he  was  invested,  they  would  cause  him  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea."|  The  king,  however,  dismissed  him 
without  suffering  the  slightest  injury  to  be  done  him.  Never- 
theless, as  the  prince  of  the  Assassins  was  on  his  own  part 
guilty  of  grossly  violating  the  most  sacred  rights  of  nations, 
it  would  have  been  reasonable  to  suppose  that  his  ambassa- 
dor had  no  claim  to  protection,  except  indeed  on  this  single 
consideration,  that,  as  the  privilege  of  inviolability  is  founded 
on  the  necessity  of  keeping  open  a  safe  channel  of  commu- 
nication, through  which  sovereigns  may  reciprocally  make 
proposals  to  each  other,  and  carry  on  negotiations  both  in 
peace  and  in  war,  the  protection  should  therefore  extend 
even  to  the  envoys  of  those  princes,  who,  guilty  themselves 
of  violating  the  law  of  nations,  would  otherwise  have  no  title 
to  our  respect. 
;  104.  Free  There  are  rights  of  another  nature,  which,  though  not 
^eseroueof  nccessarily  annexed  to  the  character  of  a  public  minister, 
religion.  ^^e  nevertheless  allowed  to  him  by  established  custom  in 
almost  every  country.  One  of  the  principal  of  these  is  the 
free  exercise  of  his  religion.  It  is,  indeed,  highly  proper 
that  a  minister,  and  especially  a  resident  minister,  should 
enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  his  religion  within  his  own  house, 
for  himself  and  his  retinue.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  this 
right,  like  those  of  independence  and  inviolability,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  success  of  his  commission,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  a  non-resident  minister,  the  only  one 

whom  nations  are  bound  to  admit  (§  66).     The  minister  may^ 

■  ■  ■  — ^— ^^— — — 

*  Alvakedi's  History  of  the  Gonqne't  of  Syria, 
f  Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens.  toL  L 
j  Choisy's  History  of  St  Louis. 
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in  this  respect,  do  what  he  pleases  in  his  own  house,  into  bo  >k  it. 
which  nobody  has  a  right  to  pry  or  to  enter.  But,  if  the  —^^:-^^- 
sovereign  of  the  country  where  he  resides  should,  for  sub- 
stantial reasons,  refuse  him  permission  to  practise  his  reli- 
gion in  any  manner  which  might  render  it  an  object  of  pub- 
lic notice,  we  must  not  presume  to  condemn  the  conduct  of 
that  sovereign,  much  less  to  accuse  him  of  violating  the  law 
of  nations.  At  present,  ambassadors  are  not  debarred  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion  in  any  civilized  country:  for  a 
privilege  which  is  founded  on  reason  cannot  be  refused  when 
i|  is  attended  with  no  ill  consequence. 

Among  those  rights  that  are  not  necessary  to  the  success  i  105.  Wha 
of  embassies,  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  some  which  are  JJ**'  *°  *^ 
not  founded  on  a  general  consent  of  nations,  but  which  are  ^^^p^/d 
nevertheless,  by  the  custom  of  several  countries,  annexed  to  from  all  im. 
the  ambassadorial  character.     Of  this  number  is  the  exemp-  posts. 
tion  of  things  brought  into  or  sent  out  of  the  country  by  a 
foreign  minister  from  the  customary  duties  on  importation 
and  exportation.     There  is  no  necessity  that  he  should  be 
favoured  with  any  distinction  in  that  respect,  since  his  pay- 
ment of  those  duties  will  not  render  him  the  less  capable  of 
discharging  his  functions.     If  the  sovereign  is  pleased  to 
exempt  him  from  them,  it  is  an  instance  of  civility  which  the 
minister  could  not  claim  as  matter  of  right^  any  more  than 
that  his  baggage,  or  any  chests  or  packages  which  he  imports 
from  abroad,  shall  not   be   searched   at   the  custom-house. 
Thomas  Ghaloner,  the  English  ambassador  in  Spain,  sent 
home  a  bitter  complaint  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  his  mistress,  that 
the  Custom-house  officers  had   opened   his   trunks   in  order 
to  search  them.     But  the  queen  returned  him  for  answer, 
that  it  was  ''the  duty  of  an  ambassador  to  wink  at  every 
thing  which  did  not  directly  offend  the  dignity  of  his  sove- 
reign."* 

The  independency  of  the  ambassador  exempts  him  indeed 
from  every  personal  imposition,  capitation,  or  other  duty  of 
that  nature,  and  in  general  from  every  tax  relating  to  the 
character  of  a  subject  of  the  state.  But  as  for  duties  laid 
on  any  kind  of  goods  or  provisions,  the  most  absolute  inde- 
pendency does  not  exempt  him  from  the  payment  of  them : 
even  sovereigns  themselves  are  subject  to  them.  In  Holland, 
the  following  rule  is  observed: — ambassadors  are  exempt 
from  the  taxes  on  consumption, — doubtless,  because  those 
taxes  are  more  directly  of  a  personal  nature :  but  they  pay 
the  duties  on  importation  and  exportation. 

However  extensive  their  exemption  may  be,  it  is  manifest 
that  it  solely  relates  to  things  intended  for  their. own  use. 
Should  they  abuse  and  make  a  shameful  traffic  of  it  by  lend- 
ing their  name  to  merchants,  the  sovereign  has  unquestionably 

*  Wioqnefoif  s  Ambass.  book  i.  {  28,  towards  the  enct 
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BOOK  IT.  a  right  to  put  a  stop  to  the  fraud,  even  by  sappressing  the 
OHAP.  VII.  privilege.  Such  things  have  been  known  in  several  ph&ces; 
and  the  sordid  avarice  of  some  ministers,  who  made  a  trade 
of  their  exemption,  has  obliged  the  sovereign  to  deprive 
them  of  it.  At  present,  the  foreign  ministers  at  Petera- 
burgh  are  subject  to  the  duties  on  importation;  but  the 
empress  has  the  generosity  to  indemnify  them  for  the  loas 
of  a  privilege  which  they  had  no  right  to  claim,  and  which, 
from  the  frequency  of  its  abuse,  she  had  been  obliged  to 
abolish. 
i  106.  Obii.  But,  here  it  is  asked,  whether  a  nation  may  abolish  whi^ 
gntion  ^  general  custom  has  established  with  respect  to  foreign  minis- 
ters?  Let  us  then  consider  what  obligation  custom  and 
received  usage  can  impose  on  nations,  not  only  in  what  con- 
cerns ministers,  but  also  in  any  other  instance,  in  general. 
The  usages  and  customs  of  other  nations  are  no  further  obli- 
gatory on  an  independent  state,  than  as  she  has  expressly  or 
tacitly  given  her  consent  to  them.  But  when  once  a  cnstom, 
indifferent  in  itself,  has  been  generally  established  and  re- 
ceived, it  carries  the  force  of  an  obligation  on  the  states 
which  have  tacitly  or  expressly  adopted  it.  Nevertheless,  if, 
in  process  of  time,  any  nation  perceives  that  such  custom  is 
attended  with  inconveniences,  she  is  at  liberty  to  declare  that 
she  no  longer  chooses  to  conform  to  it :  and  when  once  she 
has  made  this  explicit  declaration,  no  cause  of  complaint  lies 
against  her  for  refusing  thenceforward  to  observe  the  cuatom 
in  question.  But  such  a  declaration  should  be  made  before- 
hand, and  at  the  time  when  it  does  not  affect  any  particular 
nation :  it  is  too  late  to  make  it  when  the  case  actually  exists: 
for  it  is  a  maxim  universally  received,  that  a  law  must  never 
be  changed  at  the  moment  of  the  actual  existence  of  the 
particular  case  to  which  we  would  apply  it.  Thus,  on  the 
subject  before  us,  a  sovereign  who  has  previously  notified  his 
intentions,  and  received  an  ambassador  only  on  that  footing, 
is  not  obliged  to  allow  him  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privi- 
leges, or  to  pay  him  all  the  honours,  which  custom  had  before 
annexed  to  the  ambassadorial  character, — provided  that  the 
privileges  and  honours  which  are  withheld  be  not  essential  to 
the  nature  of  the  embassy,  and  necessary  to  insure  its  legiti- 
mate success.  To  refuse  privileges  of  this  latter  kind,  would 
be  the  same  thing  in  effect  as  refusing  the  embassy  itself, — a 
conduct  which  a  state  is  not  at  liberty  to  pursue  generally 
and  on  every  occasion  (§  65),  but  in  those  instances  only 
where  the  refusal  is  founded  on  some  very  substantial  reason 
To  withhold  honoTurs  which  are  consecrated  by  custom  and 
become  in  a  manner  essential,  is  an  expression  of  contempt, 
and  an  actual  injury. 

Here  it  must  be  further  observed,  that,  when  a  sovereign 
intends  to  break  through  an  established  custom,  the  rule 
ehoold  be  general.     To  refuse  certain  customary  honours  or 
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privileges  to  the  ambassador  of  one  nation,  and  to  continue    book  it. 
the  enjoyment  of  them  to  others,  is  an  affront  to  that  nation,  ^'^'*  ^ 
a  mark  of  contempt,  or  at  least  of  ill-will. 

Sometimes  princes  send  to  each  other  secret  ministers,  { 107.   a 
whose  character  is  not  public.     If  a  minister  of  this  kind  be  ™?^***",^ 
insulted  by  a  person  unacquainted  with  his  character,  such  ^^  j*  ^^^ 
insuh  is  no  violation  of  the  law  of  nations :  but  the  prince  public 
who  receives  this  ambassador  and  knows  him  to  be  a  public 
minister,  is  bound  by  the  same  ties  of  duty  towards  him  as  [  486  ] 
towards   a  publicly  acknowledged   ambassador,   and   under 
equal  obligation  to  protect  him,  and  as  far  as  in  his  power, 
to  insure  him  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  inviolability  and 
independence  which  the  law  of  nations  annexes  to  the  am- 
bassadorial character.     No  excuse,  therefore,  can  be  offered 
for  the  conduct  of  Francis  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  in  putting 
to  death  Maraviglia,  secret  minister  of  Francis  the  First. 
Sforza  had  often  treated  with  that  secret  agent,  and  had 
acknowledged  him  as  the  French  monarch's  minister.* 

We  cannot  introduce  in  any  more  proper  place  an  im-ji98.  a 
portant  question  of  the  law  of  nations,  which  is  nearly  allied '^verdgi:  ■• 
to  the  right  of  embassies.  It  is  asked,  what  are  the  rights  ^^^^'*^ 
of  a  sovereign,  who  happens  to  be  in  a  foreign  counti-y,  and 
how  the  master  of  the  country  is  to  treat  him  r  If  that  prince 
be  come  to  negotiate,  or  to  treat  about  some  public  affair,  he 
is  doubtless  entitled  in  a  more  eminent  degree  to  enjoy  all 
the  rights  of  ambassadors.  If  he  be  come  as  a  traveller,  his 
dignity  alone,  and  the  regard  due  tq  the  nation  which  he  re- 
presents and  governs,  shelters  him  from  all  insult,  gives  him 
a  claim  to  respect  and  attention  of  every  kind,  and  exempts 
him  from  all  jurisdiction.  On  his  making  himself  known,  he 
cannot  be  treated  as  subject  to  the  common  laws ;  for  it  is 
not  to  be  presumed  that  he  has  consented  to  such  a  subjec- 
tion :  and  if  a  prince  will  not  suffer  him  in  his  dominions  on 
that  footing,  he  should  give  him  notice  of  his  intentions. 
But,  if  the  foreign  prince  forms  any  plot  against  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  the  state, — ^in  a  word,  if  he  acts  as  an  enemy, 
— ^he  may  very  justly  be  treated  as  such.  lA  every  other 
case  he  is  entitled  to  full  security,  since  even  a  private  indi- 
vidual of  a  foreign  nation  has  a  right  to  expect  it. 

A  ridiculous  notion  has  possessed  the  minds  even  of  per- 
sons who  deem  themselves  superior  in  understanding  to  the 
common  herd  of  mankind*  They  think  that  a  sovereign  who 
enters  a  foreign  country  without  permission,  may  be  arrested 
there.f     But  on  what  reason  can  such  an  act  of  violence  be 

•  See  the    Memoira  of   Martia  Da  Gnmond's   Hist   GaU.  Ub.  zii.     The 

Bellay,  book  iv.,  and  Father  I>aiiiel'8  Cardinal    De    Richelieu    also   alleged 

History    of    France,  voL    v.    p^    800,  this    trifling    reason,  when    he    gare 

^0.  orders   for   arresting    Charles    Lewis, 

f  It  is  surprising  to  see  .  a  grare  the  eleetor  Palatine,  who  bad  attempt- 
historian  give  into  this  «pinioB%    flM  ed  to  past  through  France  incognito* 
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BOOK  IT.  grounded?  The  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  carries  its  own 
OHAP.  TIL  refutation  on  the  face  of  it.  A  foreign  sovereign,  it  is  tme, 
ought  to  give  notice  of  his  coming,  if  he  wishes  to  receive 
such  treatment  as  he  is  entitled  to  expect.  It  would,  more- 
over, be  prudent  in  him  to  make  application  for  passports,  in 
order  that  designing  malevolence  may  not  have  any  pretext, 
any  hope  of  finding  specious  reasons  to  palliate  an  act  of 


[  487  ]  injustice  and  violence.  I  further  allow,  that, — as  the  pre- 
sence of  a  foreign  sovereign  may  on  certain  occasions  be  pro- 
ductive of  serious  consequences, — ^if  the  times  are  in  anywise 
critical,  and  the  motives  of  his  journey  liable  to  suspicnon, 
he  ought  not  to  undertake  it  without  the  consent  and  appro- 
bation of  the  prince  whose  territories  he  means  to  enter. 
When  Peter  the  Great  determined  personally  to  visit  foreign 
countries  in  quest  of  the  arts  and  sciences  to  enrich  his  empire, 
he  travelled  in  the  retinue  of  his  own  ambassadors. 

A  foreign  prince  unquestionably  retains  all  his  rights  over 
*  his  own  state  and  subjects,  and  may  exercise  them  in  every 
instance  that  does  not  aifect  the  sovereignty  of  the  country 
in  which  he  is  a  sojourner.  The  king  of  France,  therefore, 
appears  to  have  been  too  punctilious  in  refusing  to  permit 
the  emperor  Sigismund,  when  at  Lyons,  to  confer  the  dig- 
nity of  duke  on  the  count  of  Savoy,  who  was  a  vassal  of  the 
empire  (see  Book  II.  §  40).  Less  difficulty  would  have  been 
made  with  any  other  prince:  but  the  court  was  scrupulously 
careful  to  guard  against  the  old  claims  of  the  emperors.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  with  very  good  reason  that  the  same 
court  expressed  considerable  displeasure  at  the  conduct  of 
Queen  Christina,  who,  whilst  residing  in  France,  caused  on« 
of  her  domestics  to  be  executed  in  her  own  house:  for  an 
execution  of  that  kind  is  an  act  of  territorial  jurisdiction : 
and  besides,  Christina  had  abdicated  the  crown.  Her  re- 
servations, her  birth,  her  dignity,  might  indeed  entitle  her  to 
great  honours,  or,  at  most,  to  an  entire  independence, — ^but 
not  to  all  the  rights  of  an  actual  sovereign.  The  famous 
instance  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  so  often  quoted  on  ques- 
tions on  this  subject,  is  not  a  very  apposite  example:  for 
that  princess  was  no  longer  in  possession  of  the  crown  at  the 
time  when  she  came  to  England,  and  was  arrested,  tried,  and 
condemned  to  death. 
3  10^.  Do-  The  deputies  sent  to  the  assembly  of  the  states  of  a  king- 
patiec  to  the  Jom,  Or  a  republic,  are  not  public  ministers  like  those  of 
***    '         whom  we  have  spoken  above,  as  they  are  not  sent  to  foreign 

he  said,  that  "  no  foreign  prince  was  pretended  to  hare  a  greater  right  than 

permitted  to  pass  throngh  the  kingdom  any  other  power,  becaose  those   eon 

without    a  passport."     But  he  added  quests  had  been  made  with  the  money 

better  reasons,  drawn  from  the  prince  ftimished  by  that  kingdom.    See  the 

Palatine's  designs  against  Brissao  and  History  of  the  Treaty  of  Wes^halia, 

the  other  places  left  by  Bernard,  duke  by  Father  Bougan^  toL  IL  in  12iim 

of  Saxe-Weymar,  and  to  whioh  France  p.  88. 
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powers:  but  they  are  public  persons,  and  in  that  character  b^ok  iy. 
are  possessed  of  privileges  which  it  is  our  duty  to  establish  ^'^^*  ■^. 
before  we  take  leave  of  this  .subject.  The  states  which  have 
a  right  to  meet  by  deputies  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating 
on  public  affairs,  are,  from  that  very  circumstance,  entitled 
to  demand  perfect  security  for  their  representatives,  together 
with  every  exemption  and  immunity  that  is  necessary  to  the 
free  discharge  of  their  functions.  If  the  persons  of  the  de- 
puties be  not  inviolable,  their  constituents  cannot  be  assured 
of  their  fidelity  in  asserting  the  rights  of  the  nation  and 
courageously  defending  the  public  interests.  And  how  could 
those  representatives  duly  acquit  themselves  of  their  func- 
tions, if  people  were  allowed  to  molest  them  by  arrests,  either 
for  debt  or  for  ordinary  offences?  Between  the  nation  and 
the  sovereign,  in  this  case,  the  same  reasons  hold  good,  on 
which,  between  state  and  state,  the  immunities  of  ambassa- 
dors are  founded.  We  may  therefore  safely  venture  to  as- 
sert, that  the  rights  of  the  nation,  and  the  public  faith,  secure 
those  deputies  from  violence  of  every  kind,  and  even  from 
any  judicial  prosecution,  during  the  term  of  their  ministry. 
Such  indeed  is  the  rule  observed  in  all  countries,  and  par-  [  488  *. 
ticularly  at  the  diets  of  the  empire,  the  parliaments  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  cortes  of  Spain.  Henry  the  Third,  of  France, 
caused  the  duke  and  the  Cardinal  ae  Guise  to  be  killed  at 
the  meeting  of  the  states  at  Blois.  Unquestionably  the  se- 
curity of  the  assembly  was  violated  by  that  action :  but  those 
two  princes  were  factious  rebels,  whose  audacious  views  aimed 
at  nothing  less  than  depriving  their  sovereign  of  his  crown. 
And  if  it  was  equally  certain  that  Henry  was  no  longer  pos- 
sessed of  sufiScient  power  to  bring  them  to  a  formal  trial,  and 
punish  them  according  to  the  laws,  the  necessity  of  justifiable 
self-defence  gave  the  king  a  right  to  adopt  the  mode  which 
he  pursued,  and  furnishes  a  sufScient  apology  for  his  conduct. 
It  is  the  misfortune  of  weak  and  unskilful  princes,  that  they 
suffer  themselves  to  be  reduced  to  extremities,  from  whicn 
they  cannot  extricate  themselves  without  a  violation  of  every 
established  rule.  It  is  said  that  Pope  Sextus  the  Fifth,  on 
hearing  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  Duke  de  Guise,  commended 
that  resolute  act  as  a  necessary  stroke  of  policy ;  but  when 
.  he  was  told  that  the  cardinal  had  likewise  been  killed,  he 
burst  into  a  violent  paroxysm  of  rage."*"  This,  indeed,  was 
carrying  his  haughty  pretensions  to  an  excessive  height. 
The  pontiff  readily  allowed  that  urgent  necessity  had  au- 
thorized Henry  to  violate  the  security  of  the  states,  and  to 
break  through  all  the  forms  of  justice :  and  could  he  protend 
that  this  prince,  rather  than  be  deficient  in  respect  for  the 
Roman  purple,  should  risk  both  his  crown  and  his  life  ? 

•  See  the  Freneh  hutoziani. 
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OF  THE  JUDGE  OF  AMBASSADORS  IK  CIVIL  CASE? . 

^  110.  Th3  SOME  authors  will  have  an  ambassador  to  be  8ubje<rt,  b 
ambafliador  civil  cases,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  where  he  re- 
"  ®""P'  sides, — at  least  in  such  cases  as  have  arisen  during  the  time 
civil  juriB-  of  his  embassy;  and,  in  support  of  their  opinion,  they  allege 
diction  of  that  this  subjectiou  is  by  no  means  derogatory  to  the  am> 
the  country  bassadorial  character:  "for,"  say  they,  "however  sacred  a 
where  he  person  may  be,  his  inviolability  is  not  affected  by  suing  him 
in  a  civil  action."  But  it  is  not  on  account  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  their  person  that  ambassadors  cannot  be  sued :  it  is 
because  they  are  independent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  coun- 
try to  which  they  are  sent ;  and  the  substantial  reasons  on 
which  that  independency  is  grounded,  may  be  seen  in  a  pre- 
ceding part  of  this  worK  (§  92).  Let  us  here  add,  that  it  i^ 
in  every  respect  highly  proper,  and  even  necessary,  that  ai. 
ambassador  should  be  exempt  from  judicial  prosecution  even 
in  civil  causes,  in  order  that  he  may  be  free  from  molestation 
in  the  exercise  of  his  functions.  For  a  similar  reason,  it  was 
not  allowed,  among  the  Romans,  to  summon  a  priest  while 
[  489  ]  he  was  employed  in  his  sacred  offices  :*  but  at  other  times 
he  was  open  to  the  law.  The  reason  which  we  have  here 
alleged  for  the  exemption  iis  also  assigned  in  the  Roman  law : 
"  Ideo  enim  non  datur  actio  (adversus  legatum)  ne  ab  officio 
suscepto  legationis  avocetur^1[  ne  impediatur  legatio.X*  But 
there  was  an  exception  as  to  those  transactions  which  had 
taken  place  during  the  embassy.  This  was  reasonable  with 
regard  to  those  legcUij  or  ministers,  of  whom  the  Roman  law 
here  speaks,  who,  being  sent  only  by  nations  subject  to  the 
empire,  could  not  lay  claim  to  the  independency  ei^oyed  by 
a  foreign  minister.  As  they  were  subjects  of  the  state,  the 
legislature  was  at  liberty  to  establish  whatever  regulations  it 
thought  most  proper  respecting  them:  but  a  sovereign  has 
not  the  like  power  of  obliging  the  minister  of  another  sove* 
reign  to  submit  to  his  jurisdiction :  and  even  if  such  power 
was  vested  in  him  by  convention,  or  otherwise,  the  exercise 
of  it  would  be  highly  improper :  because,  under  that  pretexts 
the  ambassador  might  be  often  molested  in  his  ministry,  and 
the  state  involved  in  very  disagreeable  quarrels,  for  the  tri- 
fling concerns  of  some  private  individuals,  who  might  and 
ought  to  have  taken  better  precautions  for  their  own  security. 
It  is,  therefore,  only  in   conformity  to   the   mutual    datiea 

*  Neo    pontifieem    (in    jag    yocari        f  Digest  lib.  y.  tit    1,  tie 
oportet)  dum  sacra  factt.    Digest  Ub.    Ac  leg.  2i,  §  2. 
u.  tit  4.    De  in  Jus  yooando,  leg.  2.  J  Ibid.  Ug.  xicvL 
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which  states  owe  to  each  other,  and  in  accordance  with  the  book  it. 
grand  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  an  ambassador  ^Hf£:.ZIlL^ 
or  pubbc  minister  is  at  present,  bj  the  universal  custom  and 
consent  of  nations,  independent  of  all  jurisdiction  in  the 
country  where  he  resides,  either  in  civil  or  criminal  cases. 
I  know  there  have  occurred  some  instances  to  the  contrary ; 
but  a  few  facts  do  not  establish  a  custom :  on  the  contrary, 
those  to  which  I  allude,  only  contribute,  by  the  censure 
passed  on  them,  to  prove  the  custom  such  as  1  have  asserted 
it  to  be.  In  the  year  1668,  the  Portuguese  resident  at  the 
Hague  was,  by  an  order  of  the  court  of  justice,  arrested  and 
imprisoned  for  debt.  But  an  illustrious  member  of  the  same 
court"^  very  justly  thinks  that  the  procedure  was  unjustifiable, 
and  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  In  the  year  1657,  a 
resident  of  the  electoi*  of  Brandenburg  was  also  arrested  for 
debt  in  England.  But  he  was  set  at  liberty,  as  having  been 
illegally^ arrested;  and  even  the  creditors  and  officers  of  jus- 
tice who  had  offered  him  that  insult  were  punished.f 

But  if  an  ambassador  chooses  to  renounce  a  part  of  his  i  m.   How 
independency,  and  to  subject  himself  in  civil  affairs  to  thej*®™*^^®" 
jurisdiction  of  the  country,  he  is   undoubtedly  at  liherty  ^.^^^.^.j^ 
to  do  so,  provided  it  be  done  with  his  master's  consent,  eeif  to  it 
Without  such  consent,  the  ambassador  has  no  right  to  re- 
nounce privileges  in  which  the  dignity  and  service  of  his 
sovereign  are  concerned, — ^which  are  founded  on  the  master's 
rights,  and  instituted  for  his  advantage,  not  for  that  of  the  [  490 
minister.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  ambassador,  without 
waiting  for   his  sovereign's    permission,    acknowledges   the 
jurisdiction  of  the  country  when  he  commences  a  suit  as 
plaintiff  in  a  court  of  justice.     But  the  consequence,  in  that 
case,  is  inevitable ;  and  besides,  in  a  civil  cause,  on  a  point 
of  private  interest,  no  inconvenience  attends  it;  since  the 
ambassador  has  it  at  all  times  in  his  power  to  avoid  com- 
mencing a  suit,  or  may,  if  such  a  step  be  necessary,  intrust 
the  prosecution  of  his  cause  to  an  attorney  or  lawyer. 

Let  us  here  add,  by  the  way,  that  an  ambassador  ought 
never  to  institute  a  prosecution  on  a  criminal  charge.  If 
he  has  been  insulted,  he  should  make  his  complaint  to  the 
sovereign ;  and  the  delinquent  is  to  be  prosecuted  by  the 
public. 

It  may  happen  that  the  minister  of  a  foreign  power  is  at  2 112.   a 
the  same  time  a  subject  of  the  state  where  he  is  employed ;  ^^^^^^ 
and  in  this  case,  as  a  subject,  he  is  unquestionably  under  ^^^^^  ^f 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  in  every  thing  which  does  not  the  state 
directly  relate  to  his  ministry.     But  the  question  is,  to  de-  where  he  it 

employed. 

•  M.   de    Bynkenhoek's   Competent    hit  ereditors,  and  ref^ised  a  passport  by 
Judge  of  Ambassadors,  chap.  xiii.  {  1.       the  French   court.    See  Journal  Poll. 

t  Ibid. — It  is  not  lor.g  since  the  world    Uque  de  Bouillon,  Feb.  1/  1771,  p.  54, 
witnessed  the  ciitjumsd  uice  of  a  foreign    and  Jan.  15,  p.  57. 
Binlfter  in  Fra:ic«  b)ing  pursued  by 
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BOOK  IT.  termine  in  what  cases  those  two  characters,  of  subject  and 
oMAP.  VIII.  foreign  minister,  are  united  in  the  same  person.  To  produce 
such  union,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  minister  was  bom  » 
subject  of  the  state  to  which  he  is  sent ;  for  unless  the  laws 
expressly  prohibit  every  citizen  to  leave  his  country,  he  may 
legally  nave  renounced  his  country,  and  placed  himself  in 
subjection  to'  a  new  master.  He  may,  likewise,  without  re- 
nouncing  his  country  for  ever,  become  independent  of  i: 
during  the  whole  time  that  he  spends  in  the  service  of  i 
foreign  prince;  and  the  presumption  is  certainly  in  favour 
of  such  independency :  for  the  state  and  functions  of  a  pub- 
lic minister  naturally  require  that  he  should  depend  only  on 
his  master  (§  92),  on  the  prince  who  has  intrusted  him  with 
the  management  of  his  affairs.  Whenever,  therefore,  there 
does  not  exist  any  circumstance  which  furnishes  a  proof  or 
indication  to  the  contrary,  a  foreign  minister,  thoogh  ante- 
cedently a  subject  of  the  state,  is  reputed  to  be  absolutely 
independent  of  it  during  the  whole  time  of  his  commission. 
If  his  former  sovereign  does  not  choose  to  allow  him  such 
independency  in  his  dominions,  he  may  refuse  to  admit  him 
in  the  character  of  a  foreign  minister,  as  is  the  pmctiee  in 
France,  where,  according  to  Monsieur  De  Gallieres,  "  the  king 
no  longer  receives  any  of  his  own  subjects  as  ministers  of 
foreign  princes."* 

But  a  subject  of  the  state  may  still  continue  its  subject, 
notwithstanding  his  acceptance  of  a  commission  from  a  fo- 
reign prince.  His  subjection  is  expressly  established  when 
the  sovereign  acknowledges  him  as  minister  only,  with  a 
reserve  that  he  shall  remain  a  subject  of  the  state.  The 
states-general  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  a  decree  of  the 
[  491  ]  19th  of  June,  1681,  declare,  «  That  no  subject  of  the  stotc 
shall  be  received  as  ambassador  or  minister  of  another  power, 
but  on  condition  that  he  shall  not  divest  himself  of  his  cha- 
racter of  subject,  even  with  regard  to  jurisdiction  both  in 
civil  and  criminal  affairs, — and  that  whoever,  in  making 
himself  known  as  ambassador  or  minister,  has  not  mentioned 
his  quality  of  subject  of  the  state,  shall  not  enjoy  those 
rights  or  privileges  which  peculiarly  belong  to  the  ministen 

of  foreign  powers."t 

Such  a  minister  may  likewise  retain  his  former  subjection 

taeitly;  and  then,  by  a  natural  consequence,  drawn  from  his 
actions,  state,  and  whole  behaviour,  it  is  known  that  he  con- 
tinues a  subject.  Thus,  independent  of  the  declaration  above 
mentioned,  those  Dutch  merchants  who  obtain  the  title  of 
residents  of  certain  foreign  princes,  and  nevertheless  continue 
to  carry  on  their  commerce,  thereby  sufficiently  denote  that 
they  remain  subjects.     Whatever  inconveniences  may  attend 

*  MMiner  of  Negoti»tiDg  with  Sovereigns,  ehap.  tL 
t  Bynkenhoek,  ubi  lapn,  chap,  x* 
SM 
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th*  subjection  of  a  minister  to  the  sovereign  with  whom  he    book  iv. 
resides,  if  the  foreign  prince  chooses  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  ^°^^'  .IP" 
state  of  things,  and  is  content  to  have  a  minister  on  that 
footing,  it  is  his  own  concern ;  and  should  his  minister,  on 
any  ignominious  occasion,  be  treated  as  a  subject,  he  has  no 
cause  of  complaint. 

It  may  likewise  happen  that  a  foreign  minister  shall  become 
a  subject  of  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  is  sent,  by  accepting 
of  a  post  under  him :  and  in  this  case  he  cannot  lay  claim 
to  independence,  except  ii  such  things  alone  as  directly  re- 
late to  his  ministry.  The  prince  by  whom  he  is  delegated, 
in  allowing  of  this  voluntary  subjection,  agrees  to  risk  the 
inconveniences  that  attend  it.  Thus,  in  the  last  century,  the 
baron  De  Gharnac^  and  the  count  D'Estrades  were  ambas- 
sadors from  France  to  the  States  General,  and  at  the  same 
time  officers  in  their  high  mightinesses'  army. 

ifhe  independency  of  a  public  minister  is  the  true  reason  j  lis.  Im- 
rf  his  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the.  country  inn^wni^ypf 
which  he  resides.  No  legal  process  can  be  directly  issued  *^®  ™i°*!!^' 
against  him,  because  he  is  not  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  j^j,  p^o. 
prince  or  the , magistrates.  But  it  is  asked  whether  thatperty. 
exemption  of  his  person  extends  indiscriminately  to  all  his 
property  ?  In  order  to  solve  this  question,  we  must  consider 
by  what  circumstances  property  may  be  subjected  to,  and  by 
what  others  it  may  be  exempted  from,  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
country.  In  general,  whatever  lies  within  the  extent  of  a 
country,  is  subject  to  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
sovereign  (Book  I.  §  205,  and  Book  II.  §§  83,  84).  If  any 
dispute  arises  concerning  effects  or  goods  within  or  passing 
through  the  country,  it  is  to  be  decided  by  the  judge  of  the 
place.  In  virtue  of  this  dependence,  the  mode  of  stoppage 
or  seizure  has  been  established  in  many  countries,  for  the 
purpose  of  compelling  a  foreigner  to  repair  to  the  spot  where 
the  seizure  has  been  made,  and  there  to  answer  questions  that 
are  to  be  put  to  him,  though  not  directly  relating  to  the  [  492  ] 
effects  seized.  But  a  foreign  minister,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  is  independent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country; 
and  his  personal  independence  in  civil  cases  would  be  of 
little  avail,  unless  it  extended  te  every  thing  which  he  finds 
necessary  in  order  to  enable  him  to  live  with  dignity,  and 
quietly  to  attend  to  the  discharge  of  his  functions.  Besides, 
whatever  he  has  brought  with  him,  or  purchased  for  his  own 
use  as  minister,  is  so  connected  with  his  person  as  to  partake 
of  the  same  fate  with  it.  Since  the  minister  entered  the 
territory  on  the  footing  of  independence,  he  could  not  have 
it  in  contemplation  to  subject  his  retinue,  his  baggage,  or 
his  necessaries,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country.  Every 
thing,  therefore,  which  directly  belongs  to  his  person  in  the 
character  of  a  public  minister, — every  thing  which  is  intend- 
ed for  his  use,  or  which  serves  for  his  own  mai^itenance  and 
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BOOK  IT.    that  oi   his  household, — every  thing  of  that  kind,  I  say, 
CHAP.  ^"':.  partakes  of  the  minister's  independency,  and  is  absolutely 
exempt  from  all  jurisdiction  in  the  country.     Those  things, 
together  with  the  person  to  whom   they  oelong,  are  consi- 
dered as  being  out  of  the  country. 
}114.   The      But   this  exemption   cannot   extend  to  such  property  as 
exemption    evidently  belongs  to  the  ambassador  under  any  other  rela- 
tendtoef^    ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  minister.     What  has  no  affinity  with  his 
fiBctsbe-      functions  and   character   cannot  partake  of  the  privileges 
longing  to    which  are  solely  derived  from  his  functions  and  character. 
A^  ^*to  ^'^^^'^  *  minister,  therefore,  (as  it  has  often  been  the  case,) 
ttMj  ourj    embark  in  any  branch  of  commerce,  all  the  effects,  goods, 
on;  money,  and  debts,  active  and  passive,  which  are  connected 

with  Lis  mercantile  concerns, — and  likewise  all  contests  and 
lawsuits  to  which  they  may  give  rise, — ^fall  under  the  juria- 
diction  of  the  country.  And  although,  in  consequence  of 
the  minister's  independency,  no  legal  process  can,  in  those 
lawsuits,  be  directly  issued  against  his  pei-son,  he  is,  never- 
theless, by  the  seizure  of  the  effects  belonging  to  his  com- 
merce, indirectly  compelled  to  plead  in  his  own  defence. 
The  abuses  which  would  arise  from  a  contrary  practice  are 
evident.  What  could  be  expected  from  a  merchant  vested 
with  a  privilege  to  commit  every  kind  of  injustice  in  a  foreign 
country  ?  There  exists  not  a  shadow  of  reason  for  extend- 
ing the  ministerial  immunity  to  things  of  that  nature.  If 
the  sovereign  who  sends  a  minister  is  apprehensive  of  any 
inconvenience  from  the  indirect  dependency  in  which  his 
servant  thus  becomes  involved,  he  has  only  to  lay  on  him  his 
injunctions  against  engaging  in  commerce, — ^an  occupation, 
indeed,  which  ill  accords  with  the  dignity  of  the  ministerial 
character. 

To  what  we  have  said,  let  us  add  two  illustrations : — 
1.  In  doubtful  cases,  the  respect  due  to  the  ministerial  cha- 
racter requires  that  things  should  always  be  explained  to  the 
advantage  of  that  character.  I  mean  that,  when  there  is 
room  for  doubt  whether  a  thing  be  really  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  minister  and  his  household,  or  whether  it  belongs 
to  his  commerce,  the  decision  must  be  given  in  favour  of 
the  minister:  otherwise  there  would  be  a  risk  of  violating 
his  privileges.  2.  When  I  say  that  we  may  seize  such  of  the 
f  498  ]  minister's  effects  as  have  no  relation  to  his  public  character, 
particularly  those  that  belong  to  his  commercial  concerns, 
this  is  to  be  understood  only  on  the  supposition  that  the 
seizure  be  not  made  for  any  cause  arising  from  his  transac- 
tions in  quality  of  minister,  as,  for  instance,  articles  supplied 
for  the  use  of  his  family,  house-rent,  etc.,  because  any  cbims 
which  may  lie  against  him  in  that  relation  cannot  be  decided 
in  the  country,  and  consequently  cannot  be  subjected  to  its 
jurisdiction  by  the  indirect  mode  of  seizure. 
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All  lande<?  estates,  all  immovable  property,  by  whomsoever   book  iy. 
possessed,  are   subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the   country -^5^  lEt 
(Book  I.  §  205,  and  Book  II.  §§  83,  84).     Are  they  to  be  { lu.  nor 
exempted  from  it  on  the  single  ground  that  their  owner  has  ^  i™inov- 
been  appointed  ambassador  by  a  foreign  jpower?     There  can^^®^5^^ 
exist  no  reason  for  the  exemption  in  such  case.     It  is  not  in  possesses  in 
his  public  character  that  the  ambassador  possesses  that  pro-  the  country, 
perty ;  nor  is  it  attached  to  his  person,  so  as,  like  himself,  to(2^i) 
be  reputed  out  of  the  territory.     If  the  foreign  prince  appre- 
hends any  ill  consequences  from  that  state  of  dependency  in 
which  his  minister  may  stand  on  account  of  some  of  his  pos- 
sessions, he  may  make  choice  of  another  person  to  fill  the 
office.     Let  us  conclude,  therefore,  that  immovable  property 
possessed  by  a  foreign  minister  does  not  change  its  nature  in 
consequence  of  the  character  conferred  on  the  owner,  but  con- 
tinues subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  in  which  it  lies. 
All  contests  and  lawsuits  concerning  that  property  are  to  be 
carried  before  the  tribunals  of  the  country ;  and  those  same 
tribunals  may  decree  its  seizure  in  order  to  satisfy  any  legal 
claim.     It  is,  however,  easily  conceived,  that,  if  the  ambas- 
sador lives  in  a  hmse  of  his  ovm^  that  house  is  excepted  from 
the  rule,  as  actually  serving  for  his  immediate  use ; — ^it  is 
excepted,  I  mean,  in  whatever   may  affect  the  present  v^e 
which  the  ambassador  makes  of  it.  (201) 

It  may  be  seen,  in  Monsieur  de  Bynkershoek's  treatise,"^ 
that  custom  coincides  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  this 
and  the  preceding  sections.  In  suing  an  ambassador  in 
either  of  the  two  cases  just  mentioned, — ^that  is  to  say,  on 
the  subject  of  any  immovable  property  lying  in  the  country, 
or  of  movable  effects  which  hjive  no  connection  with  the 
embassy, — ^the  ambassador  is  to  be  summoned  in  the  same 
manner  as  an  absent  person,  since  he  is  reputed  to  be  out  of 
the  country,  and  his  independency  does  not  permit  any  im- 
mediate address  to  his  person  in  an  authoritative  manner, 
such  as  sending  an  officer  of  a  court  of  justice  to  him. 

By  what  mode,  then,  may  satisfaction  be  obtained  of  anjiie.  How 
ambassador  who  refuses  to  do  justice  to  those  who  have  deal-  justice  m^y 
ings  with  him  ?     It  is  asserted  by  many  that  he  must  be  ^®  ^^^^^ 
sued  before  the  tribunal  to  whose  jurisdiction  he  was  subject  ambassa^^or, 
antecedently  to   his   appointment  as  ambassador.     In  this 
there  appears  to  me  an  impropriety.     If  the  necessity  and 
importance  of  his  functions  set  him  above  all  prosecution  in 
the  foreign   country  where  he   resides,  shall   any  man  be 
allowed  to  molest  him  in  the  performance  of  his  ministerial  [  494  ] 
duties  by  summoning  him  to  appear  before  the  tribunals  of 
his  own  country  ?     The  interest  of  the  public  service  forbids 

(201)  As  to  this  pointy  and  the  exemption  from  a  dis^ss,  see  Ifovello  ▼.  Toogood, 
i  Barn,  ft  Cress.  554-2;  Dowl.  ft  Ry.  833,  8.  C— 0. 
•  On  the  competent  Judge  of  Ambassadors,  chap,  xri  }  6i. 
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BOOK  IV.  such  a  procedure.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  minis- 
ter should  solely  depend  on  his  sovereign,  to  whom  he  be 
longs  in  a  peculiar  manner.  He  is  an  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  the  conductor  of  the  nation ;  and  no  circumstJince 
whatever  ought  to  be  permitted  to  divert  or  obstruct  his  ser- 
vices. Neither  would  it  be  just  that  the  absence  of  a  person 
who  is  intrusted  with  the  interests  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
nation  should  prove  detrimental  to  him  in  his  private  con- 
cerns. In  all  countries,  those  who  are  absent  on  the  service 
of  the  state  enjoy  privileges  which  secure  them  from  the  in- 
conveniences attendant  on  the  state  of  absentees.  But  these 
privileges  of  the  ministers  of  the  state  should,  as  far  as  po8 
sible,  be  so  modelled  and  tempered  as  not  to  be  unreasonablj 
burdensome  or  injurious  to  private  persons  who  have  dealings 
with  them.  How  then  arc  those  different  interests — the  ser- 
vice of  the  state  and  the  administration  of  justice — ^to  be  re- 
conciled ?  All  private  persons,  whether  citizens  or  foreign- 
ers, who  have  any  demands  against  a  minister — ^if  they  can- 
not obtain  satisfaction  from  himself — sliould  apply  to  his 
master,  who  is  obliged  to  do  them  justice  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  most  consistent  with  the  public  service.  It  rests  with 
the  prince  to  determine  whether  it  be  most  proper  to  recall 
his  minister,  to  appoint  a  tribunal  before  which  he  may  be 
sued,  or  to  order  an  adjournment  of  the  cause,  &c.  In  a 
word,  the  good  of  the  state  does  not  allow  that  any  person 
whatever  should  have  it  in  his  power  to  disturb  the  minister 
in  his  functions,  or  to  divert  his  attention  from  them  without 
the  sovereign's  permission ;  and  the  sovereign,  whose  du^ 
it  is  to  distribute  impartial  and  universal  justice,  ought  not  to 
countenance  his  minister  ia  refusing  it  or  wearying  oat  his 
adversaries  by  unjust  delays. 


CHAP.  IX.  CHAP.  IX 

OF  THE  ambassador's  HOUSE  AND  DOMESTICS. 

{ 117.   The      THE  independency  of  the  ambassador  would  be  very  im 

unbassa-     perfect,  and  his  security  very  precarious,  if  the  house  in 

m2)^^^^^  which  he  lives  were  not  to  enjoy  a  perfect  immunity,  and  to 

be  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  officers  of  justice.     The  am 

bassador  might  be  molested  under  a  thousand  pretexts ;  his 

secrets  might  be  discovered  by  searching  his  papers,  and  his 

(202)  How  far  exempt  firom  a  dis-  lord  of  a  house  tenanted   by  an  am- 

trese,  see  NowUo  v.  Toogood,  1  Bam.  bassador  to  the  payment  of  poor>ratei 

A  Ores.  554»  2  Dowl.  A  R.  833,  S.  G.  and  taxes-   '!. 
Modern  acts  nsoally  snbjeet  the  land- 
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person  exposed  to  insults.  Thus,  all  the  reasons  which  es-  book  jt. 
tablish  his  independence  and  inviolability,  concur  likewise  in-!5^.!li5i- 
securing  the  freedom  of  his  house.  In  all  civilized  nations, 
this  right  is  acknowledged  as  annexed  to  the  ambassadorial 
character;  and  an  ambassador's  house,  at  least  in  all  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life,  is,  equally  with  his  person,  considered 
as  being  out  of  the  country.  Of  this,  a  remarkable  instance 
occurred,  not  many  years  ago,  at  Petersburgh;  On  the  8d 
of  April,  1752,  thirty  soldiers,  with  an  officer  at  their  head, 
entered  the  house  of  baron  Greiffenheim,  the  Swedish  minis- "[  495  ] 
ter,  and  carried  off  two  of  his  domestics,  whom  they  con- 
ducted to  prison,  under  a  pretence  that  those  two  men  had 
clandestinely  sold  liquors,  which  the  imperial  farm  alone  has 
the  privilege  of  selling.  The  court,  incensed  at  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, caused  the  authors  of  this  act  of  violence  to  be  im- 
mediately taken  into  custody,  and  the  empress  ordered  satis- 
faction to  be  made  to  the  offended  minister;  she  likewise 
sent  to  him  and  to  all  the  other  foreign  ministers,  a  declara- 
tion, in  which  she  expressed  her  concern  and  resentment  at 
what  had  happened,  and  communicated  the  orders  which  she 
had  given  to  the  senate  to  institute  a  prosecution  against 
the  commissioner  of  the  office  established  for  the  prevention 
of  the  clandestine  sale  of  liquors,  he  being  the  chief  delin- 
quent. 

The  house  of  an  ambassador  ought  to  be  safe  from  all  out- 
rage, being  under  the  particular  protection  of  the  law  of 
nations,  and  that  of  the  country ;  to  insult  it,  is  a  crime  both 
against  the  state  and  against  all  other  nations. 

But  the  immunity  and  freedom  of  the  ambassador's  house; lis.  Righi 
is  established  only  in  favour  of  the  minister  and  his  house-  ^^  wyiooi. 
hold ;  as  is  evident  from  the  very  reasons  upon  which  it  is 
grounded.  Can  he  take  advantage  of  the  privilege,  in  order 
to  convert  his  house  into  an  asylum,. to  afford  shelter  and 
protection  to  the  enemies  of  the  prince,  and  to  malefactors 
of  everv  kind,  and  thus  screen  them  from  the  punishments 
which  they  have  deserved  ?  Such  proceedings  would  be  con- 
trary to  all  the  duties  of  an  ambassador,  to  the  spirit  by 
which  he  ought  to  be  animated,  and  to  the  lawful  purposes 
for  which  he  has  been  admitted  into  the  country.  This  is 
what  nobody  will  presume  to  deny.  But  I  proceed  further, 
and  lay  it  aown  as  a  certain  truth,  that  a  sovereign  is  not 
obliged  to  tolerate  an  abuse  so  pernicious  to  his  state,  and  so 
detrimental  to  society.  I  grant,  indeed,  that  when  there  is 
question  only  of  certain  ordinary  transgressions,  and  these 
committed  by  persons  who  often  prove  to  be  rather  unfortu- 
nate than  criminal,  or  whose  punishment  is  of  no  great  im- 
portance to  the  peace  of  society,  the  house  of  an  ambassador 
may  well  serve  as  an  asylum  for  such  offenders ;  and  it  is 
better  that  the  sovereign  should  suffer  them  to  escape,  than 
expose  the  ambassador  to  frequent  molestation  ur  ler  pre- 
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BOOK  nr.   tence  of  a  st'drch  after  them,  and  thus  involve  the  ^tate  in 

CHAP.  IX.  ^jjy  difgculty  which  might  arise  from  such  proceeding. 
And  as  the  house  of  an  ambassador  is  independent  of  the 
ordinary  jurisdiction,  no  magistrate,  justice  of  the  peace,  or 
other  subordinate  officer,  is  in  any  case  entitled  to  enter  it 
by  his  own  authority,  or  to  send  any  of  his  people  to  enter 
it,  unless  on  occasions  of  urgent  necessity,  when  the  public 
welfare  is  threatened  with  imminent  danger  which  admits  of 
no  delay.  Whatever  concerns  a  point  of  such  weight  and 
*  delicacy, — ^whatever  affects  the  rights  and  the  dignity  of  a 
foreign  powe^, — whatever  may  embroil  the  state  with  that 
power, — is  to  be  laid  immediately  before  the  sovereign,  and 
to  be  determined  either  by  himself  in  person,  or,  under  hia 

[  496]  direction,  by  the  privy  council.  Thus,  it  belongs  to  the  sove- 
reign to  decide^  on  occasion,  how  far  the  right  of  asylum, 
which  an  ambassador  claims  as  belonging  to  his  house,  is  to 
be  respected :  and  if  the  question  relates  to  an  offender  whose 
arrest  or  punishment  is  of  great  importance  to  the  state,  the 
prince  is  not  to  be  withheld  by  the  consideration  of  a  privi- 
lege which  was  never  granted  for  the  detriment  and  ruin  of 
states.  In  the  year  1726,  the  famous  duke  de  Ripperda 
having  sheltered  himself  in  the  house  of  lord  Harrington,  am- 
bassador from  England,  the  council  of  Castile  decided  ^Hhat 
he  might  be  taken  out  of  it,  even  by  force ;  since,  otherwise, 
those  regulations  which  had  been  made  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  a  more  regular  and  intimate  correspondence  be- 
tween  sovereigns  would,  on  the  contrary,  operate  to  the  sub- 
version and  utter  ruin  of  their  authority ; — and  that,  if  per- 
sons who  had  been  intrusted  with  the  finances,  the  power, 
and  the  secrets  of  the  state,  were,  when  guilty  of  violating 
the  duties  of  their  office,  allowed  to  take  shelter  under  a  pri- 
vilege which  had  been  granted  to  the  houses  of  ambassadors 
in  favour  only  of  ordinary  offenders, — such  an  extension  of 
the  right  of  asylum  would  be  productive  of  consequences  the 
most  pernicious  and  detrimental  to  all  the  powers  on  earth, 
who,  if  the  practice  once  became  established,  would  be  re- 
duced to  the  necessity,  not  only  of  enduring  the  presence  of 
every  man  who  was  plotting  their  destruction,  but  even  of 
seeing  him  supported  in  their  own  court.*** — ^Nothing  could 

•  be  said  on  this  head  with  greater  truth  and  judgment. 

The  abuse  of  the  privilege  has  nowhere  been  carried  to 
a  greater  extent  than  at  Rome,  where  the  ambassadors  of 
crowned  heads  claim  it  for  the  whole  ward  in  which  their 
house  is  situated.  The  popes,  once  so  formidable  to  sove- 
reigns, have  for  above  two  centuries  been  in  their  turn  under 
a  necessity  of  observing  the  most  delicate  and  cautious  cir- 
cumspection in  their  conduct  towards  them.  It  is  in  vain 
that  they  have  endeavoured  to  suppress,  or  at  least  to  reduce 

•  Memoin  of  the  Abb£  De  Hontfon,  nA  1. 
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within  proper  bounds,  an  abusive  privilege,  for  which,  pre-    book  iv. 
scription,    however    great   its    antiquity,    ought   not   to   be  JP"^'*-  ''• 
allowed  as  a  sufficient   plea  in  opposition   to  justice   and 
reason. 

An  ambassador's  carriages  and  equipages  are  equally  pri-  ?  ii9.  Ex- 
vileged  with  his  house,  and  for  the  same  reasons :  to  insult  «mption  of 
them  is  an  attack  on  the  ambassador  himself,  and  on  the*'**™**"'** 
sovereign  whom  he  represents.  They  are  independent  of  all  rilgei7' 
subordinate  authority— of  guards,  custom-house  officers,  ma- 
gistrates and  their  agents, — and  must  not  be  stopped  or 
searched  without  a  superior  order.  But  in  this  instance,  as 
in  that  of  the  ambassador's  house,  the  abuse  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  right.  It  would  be  absurd  that  a  foreign 
minister  should  have  the  power  of  conveying  off  in  his  coach 
a  criminal  of  consequence, — a  man,  in  the  seizure  of  whose 
person  the  state  were  highly  interested ;  and  that  he  should 
do  this  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  sovereign,  who  thus  would 
see  himself  defied  in  his  own  kingdom  and  court.  Where  is 
the  sovereign  who  would  suffer  this  ?  The  marquis  de  Fon- 
tenay,  the  French  ambassador  at  Rome,  sheltered  the  Neapo- 
litan exiles  and  rebels,  and  at  last  undertook  to  convey  them 
out  of  Rome  in  his  own  carriages :  but  the  carriages  were 
stopped  at  the  city  gates  by  some  Corsicans  of  the  pope's  [  497  ] 
guard,  and  the  Neapolitans  committed  to  prison.  The  am- 
bassador warmly  complained  of  the  procedure :  but  the  pope 
answered  'Hhat  his  motive  had  only  been  that  of  arresting 
men  whom  the  ambassador  had  assisted  in  escaping  from  con- 
finement ;  and  that,  since  the  ambassador  took  the  liberty  of 
harbouring  villains,  and  affording  protection  to  every  criminal 
in  the  papal  territory, — at  least  he,  who  was  sovereign  of  the 
state,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  have  them  retaken  wherever 
they  could  be  found ;  as  the  rights  and  privileges  of  ambas- 
sadors were  not  to  be  carried  to  such  lengths."  The  ambas- 
sador replied,  'Hhat  it  would  not  appear,  on  examination,  that 
he  had  granted  an  asylum  to  any  subjects  of  the  pope,  but 
solely  to  some  Neapolitans,  whom  he  might  very  lawfully  . 
shelter  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Spaniards."*  By  this 
answer,  the  minister  tacitly  conceded  that  he  would  not  have 
been  authorized  to  complain  of  the  stoppage  of  his  carriages, 
if  he  had  employed  them  for  the  purpose  of  favouring  the 
escape  of  any  of  the  pope's  subjects,  and  aiding  criminals  to 
elude  the  pursuit  of  justice. 

The  persons  in  an  ambassador's  retinue  partake  of  his ;  120.  of 
inviolability ;  his  independency  extends  to  every  individual  ****  rotinw 
of  his  household:  so  intimate  a  connection  exists  between ^^®^^' 
him  and  all  those  persons,  that  they  share  the  same  fate  with 

*  See  Wieqaeforf  8  Ambassador,  book    Anne,  c.  12  :  and  see  cases,  Chitty's  Col. 
i.  }  28,  towards  tbe  end.  Stat  13;  13  Price  Rep.  80^.— C. 

(203)  Privileged  from  an    arrest,  7 
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B0-3K  iv.    him ;  thcj  immediately  depend  on  him  alone,  and  are  exempt 
CHAP.  IX.  £j.^^  ^j^^  jurisdiction  of  the  country,  into  which  they  would 
not  have  come  without  such  reservation  in  their  favour.     The 
ambassador  is  bound  to  protect  them ;  and  no  insult  can  be 
offered  to  them,  which  is  not  at  the  same  time  an  insult  to 
himself.     If  the  domestics  and  household  of  a  foreign  mini»> 
ter  were  not  solely  dependent  on  him,  it  is  evident  at  first 
sight,  how  easily  he  might  be  harassed,  molested,  and  dis- 
turbed in  the  exercise  of  his  functions.     These  maxims  are 
at  present  everywhere  adopted  and  confirmed  by  custom. 
$121.  01  his     The  ambassador's  wife  is  intimately  united  with  him,  and 
wife  and      more  particularly  belongs  to  him  than  any  other  person  of 
*™  ^'        his  household.     Accordingly,  she   participates   in  his  inde- 

Eendence  and  inviolability;  she  even  receives  distinguished 
onoui*s,  which,  in  a  certain  degree,  cannot  be  refused  to  her 
without   affronting   the   ambassador;    and   for   which   there 
exists,  in  the  generality  of  courts,  an  established  ceremonial. 
The  respect  due  to  the  ambassador  extends  likewise  to  his 
children,  who  also  partake  of  his  immunities. 
i  122.  of  the     The  ambassador's  secretary  is  one  of  his  domestics :  but 
secretary  of  the  Secretary  of  the  embassy  holds  his  commission  from  the 
i^®®°*'       sovereign  himself;  which  makes  him  a  kind  of  public  minis- 
ter,  enjoying  in  his  own  right  the  protection  of  the  law  of 
[  498  ]  nations,  and  the  immunities  annexed  to  his  office,  independ- 
ently of  the  ambassador,  to  whose  orders  he  is  indeed  but 
imperfectly  subjected, — sometimes  not  at  all,  and  always  in 
such  degree  only  as  their  common  master  has  been  pleased 
to  ordain. 
1 123.  of  Couriers  sent  or  received  by  an  ambassador,  his  papers, 

tiie  ambas-  letters,  and  despatches,  all  essentially  belong  to  the  embassy, 
sador's  oou-  ^j^^  ^^^  consequently  to  be  held  sacred ;  since,  if  they  were 
despatches.  ^^*  respected,  the  legitimate  objects  of  the  embassy  could 
not  be  attained,  nor  would  the  ambassador  be  able  to  dis- 
charge his  functions  with  the  necessary  degree  of  security. 
The  states-general  of  the  United  Provinces  decided,  while 
the  president  Jeannin  resided  with  them  as  ambassador  from 
France,  that,  to  open  the  letters  of  a  public  minister  is  a 
breach  of  the  law  of  nations.^  Other  instances  may  be  seen 
in  Wicquefort.  That  privilege,  however,  does  not — on  cer- 
tain momentous  occasions,  when  the  ambassador  himself  has 
violated  the  law  of  nations,  by  forming  or  countenancing  plots 
or  conspiracies  against  the  state — deprive  us  of  the  liberty 
to  seize  his  papers  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  whole 
secret,  and  detecting  his  accomplices;  since,  in  such  an 
emergency,  the  ambassador  himself  may  lawfully  be  arrested 
and  interrogated  (§  99).  An  example  is  furnished  us  in  the 
enduct  of  the  Roman  government,  who  seized  the  letters 

•  Wicqaefort,  book  L  }  27. 
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which  a  treasonable  junto  had  committed   to  the  hands  of    book  it. 
Tarquin's  ambassadors  (§  98).  ^"^•*-  «• 


The  persons  in  a  foreign  minister's  retinue,  being  inde-  i  124.  Tha 
pendent  of  the  jurisdictioi^  of  the  country,  cannot  be  taken  J™^"**^ 
into  custody  or  punished  without  his  consent.  It  ^ould,  ^^  "^^^  *" 
nevertheless,  be  highly  improper  that  they  should  enjoy  an  hii  redoae. 
absolute  independence,  and  be  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  every 
kind  of  licentious  disorder,  without  control  or  apprehension* 
The  ambassador  must  necessarily  be  supposed  to  possess 
whatever  degree  of  authority  is  requisite  for  keeping  them  in 
order  :*  and  some  writers  will  have  that  authority  to  include 
even  a  power  over  life  and  death.  When  the  marquis  de 
Bdny,  afterwards  duke  De  Sully,  was  in  England  as  ambas- 
sador extraordinary  from  France,  a  gentleman  of  his  retinue 
committed  a  murder,  which  caused  a  great  noise  among  the 
people  of  London.  The  ambassador  assembled  some  French 
noblemen  who  had  accompanied  him  on  his  mission,  tried  the 
murderer,  and  sentenced  him  to  lose  his  head.  He  then  ac- 
quainted the  lord  mayor  of  London  that  he  had  pronounced 
sentence  on  the  criminal,  desiring  that  magistrate  to  furnish 
him  with  an  executioner  and  proper  attendants  to  have  the 
punishment  inflicted.  But  he  afterwards  consented  to  de- 
liver up  the  criminal  to  the  English,  in  order  that  they  might  [  409  J 
execute  justice  on  him  as  they  thought  proper :  and  Monsieur 
De  Beaumont,  the  French  ambassador  in  ordinary,  prevailed 
on  the  British  monarch  to  pardon  the  young  man,  who  was 
related  to  that  minister  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity. f  It 
rests  entirely  at  the  option  of  the  sovereign  to  invest  his  am- 
bassador with  such  an  extensive  power  over  the  persons  of  his 
suite :  and  the  marquis  de  Bony  was  confidently  certain  of 
having  his  conduct  approved  by  his  master,  who  did,  in  fact« 
express  his  approbation  of  the  whole  transaction.  In  gene* 
ral,  however,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  ambassador  is 
possessed  only  of  a  coercive  power  sufficient  to  restrain  his 
dependants,  by  other  punishments  which  are  not  of  a  capital 
or  infamous  nature.  He  may  punish  the  faults  committed 
against  himself  and  against  his  master's  service,  or  send  the 
delinquents  to  their  sovereign,  in  order  to  their  being  pun- 
ished. But  should  any  of  his  people  commit  crimes  against 
society,  which  deserve  a  severe  punishment,  the  ambassador 

*  It  ifl  his  dvLty  to  wateh  orer  their  mediate    an    accommodation    between 

eonduct,  and  to  exert  his  authority  in  Charles  L  and  his  parliament,  several 

order  to  prevent  them  from  transgress-  geDtlemen  of  that  minister's  suite  re- 

ing  the  bounds  of  their  station,  and  paired  to  the  tojsA  army,  and  fought 

eoramitting   actions    which    may  give  against  the  parliamentarians ;  on  which 

just  offence  to  the  sovereign  at  whose  account    the    parliament    immediately 

court  he  resides, — an  event  which  may  declined  all    further  negotiatioD   with              ^ 

sometimes  be  productive  of  very   se-  the  count  De  Harcourt    Duport's  Hist 

f\o\u   and    disagreeable  consequences,  of  Conspir.  roL  iv.  p.  251.    Edit  a.x>. 

The    French   oonrt    having    sent   the  17S9. 

•onnt    De   Haroourt    to   England   to  f  Snlly^f  Hemoirsy  toL  tL  chap.  L 
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BOOK  IT    ought  to  make  a  distinction  between  sucli  of  his  domef«tics  tti 
CHAP.  IX.  ijeiong  to  his  own  nation,  and  others  who  are  subjects  of  the 


country  where  he  resides.  The  shortest  and  most  natural 
way  with  the  latter,  is  to  dismiss  them  from  his  service,  and 
deliver  them  up  to  justice.  As  to  those  of  his  own  nation,  if 
they  have  oifended  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  or  committeJ 
any  of  those  atrocious  crimes  in  whose  punishment  all  nations 
are  interested,  and  whose  perpetrators  are,  for  that  reason, 
usually  surrendered  by  one  state  when  demanded  by  an- 
other,— why  should  he  not  give  them  up  to  the  nation  which 
calls  for  their  punishment  ?  If  the  transgression  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  he  is  to  send  them  to  his  sovereign.  Finally,  if 
the  case  be  of  a  doubtful  nature,  it  is  the  ambassador's  duty 
to  keep  the  offender  in  irons  till  he  receives  orders  from  his 
court.  But  if  he  passes  a  capital  sentence  on  the  criminal,  I 
do  not  think  he  can  have  it  executed  in  his  own  house ;  an 
execution  of  that  nature  being  an  act  of  territorial  superiority 
which  belongs  only  to  the  sovereign  of  the  country.  And 
although  the  ambassador,  together  with  his  house  and  house- 
hold, be  reputed  out  of  the  country,  that  is  nothing  more 
than  a  figurative  mode  of  speech  intended  to  express  his  in- 
dependency, and  all  the  rights  necessary  to  the  lawful  suc- 
cess of  the  embassy :  nor  can  that  fiction  involve  privileges 
which  are  reserved  to  the  sovereign  alone, — which  are  of  too 
delicate  and  important *a  nature  to  be  communicated  to  a  fo- 
reigner, and,  moreover,  not  necessary  to  the  ambassador  for 
the  due  discharge  of  his  functions.  If  the  offence  has  been 
committed  against  the  ambassador  or  against  the  sei*vice  of 
his  master,  the  ambassador  may  send  the  delinquent  to  his 
sovereign.  If  the  crime  concerns  the  state  where  the  minis- 
ter resides,  he  may  try  the  criminal,  and,  if  he  finds  him 
[  600  ]  worthy  of  death,  deliver  him  up  to  the  justice  of  the  country, 

as  did  the  marquis  de  Rdny. 
§  125.  wii*i:     When  the  commission  of  an  ambassador  is  at  an  end, — 
the  rights     when  he  has  concluded  the  business  for  which  he  came  into 
hiwsadj™'    ^^®  country, — when  he  is  recalled  or  dismissed, — ^in  a  word, 
expire.        when  he  is  obliged  to  depart  on  any  account  whatever,  his 
functions  cease:  but  his  privileges  and  rights  do  not  imme- 
diately expire :  he  retains  them  till  his  return  to  his  sove- 
reign, to  whom  he  is  to  make  a  report  of  his  embassy.*     His 
safety,  his  independence,  and  his  inviolability  are  not  less 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  embassy  in  his  return,  than 
et  his  coming.     Accordingly,  when  an  ambassador  departs 
on  account  of  a  war  arising  between  his  master  and  the  sove- 
reign at  whose  court  he  was  employed,  he  is  allowed  a  suffi- 

*  "It  was  at  that  time,"  says  Join,  them  happened  to  die,  the  ambaMadon 

rille,  "  an  established  custom,  as  well  in  whom  they  had  mutuaUy  sent  to  eaoh 

pagan  as  in  Christian  countries,  thaty  other  remained  prisoners  and  bUtm."^ 

when  two  princes  were  at  war,  if  one  of  p.  72,  edit  a.  d.  1797. 
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cient  time   to  quit  the   country  in  perfect  security :   and,   book  it. 
moreover,  if  he  was  returning  home  by  sea,  and  happened  to  ^'^^'  "' 
be  taken  on  his  passage,  he  would  be  released  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  as  not  being  subject  to  lawful  capture. 

For   the   same  reasons,  the  ambassador's   privileges  still  ^126.  CafM 
•xist  at  those  times  when  the  activity  of  his  ministry  happens  ^*»«"»  °f^ 
to  be  suspended,  and  he  stands  in  need  of  fresh  powers.  °'®'^*'^^*^ 
Such  a  case  occurs  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  prince  g^py, 
whom  the  minister  represents,  or  of  the  sovereign  at  whose 
court  he  resides.     On  either  occasion  it  becomes  necessary 
that  the  minister  should  be  furnished  with  new  credentials. 
The  necessity,  however,  is  less  cogent  in  the  latter  than  in 
the  former  case,  especially  if  the  successor  of  the  deceased 
prince   be   the   natural   and   necessary  successor;    because, 
while  the  authority  whence  the  minister's  power  emanated 
still  subsists,  it  is  fairly  presumable  that  he  retains  his  for- 
mer character  at  the  court  of  the  new  sovereign.     But  if  his 
own 'master  is  no  more,  the  minister's  powers  are  at  an  end; 
and  he  must  necessarily  receive  fresh  credentials  from  the 
new  prince,  before  he  can  be  authorized  to  speak  and  act  in 
his  name.     In  the  interim,  however,  he  still  continues  to  be 
the  minister  of  his  nation,  and,  as  such,  is  entitled  to  enjoy 
all  the  rights  and  honours  annexed  to  that  character. 

At  length,  I  have  reached  the  end  of  my  proposed  career.  2 127.  Coa. 
I  do  not  flatter  myself  with  the  idea  •of  having  given  a  per-«i««on. 
feet,  full,  and  complete  treatise  of  the  law  of  nations ;  nor 
was  that,  indeed,  my  design;  for  it  would  have  been  too 
great  a  degree  of  confidence  in  my  own  abilities  to  have 
made  such  an  attempt  on  a  subject  so  extensive  and  so  co- 
pious. I  shall  think  I  have  done  a  great  deal,  if  my  princi- 
ples are  approved  as  solid,  luminous,  and  su£B cient  to  enable 
intelligent  persons  to  give  a  proper  solution  on  any  minute 
questions  that  may  arise  in  particular  cases ;  and  shall  be 
happy  if  the  result  of  my  labours  proves  in  anywise  service- 
able to  those  men  in  power  who  love  mankind  and  respect 
justice, — ^and  furnishes  them  with  weapons  for  the  purpose 
of  defending  the  cause  of  right,  and  compelling  the  unjust 
to  observe  at  least  some  measures,  and  to  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  decency. 
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ABBENCB.    Set  Couiitrt. 

of  th«  right  of  individaali  to  quit  their 
country,  103,  Ao. 

AGREEMENT.       ^SiM    Tuatt,     Cohtbv- 
noMB. 

ALIEN  ENEMT,  828.    Sm  Emocr. 

ALIENAGE,  170.    See  FoBxicns. 

ALIENATION, 

of   public    properly, 

PKRTT. 


110.      Sm   Pbo- 


ALLEGIANCE, 

obligfttioiii  of,  0,  in  note, 
of  fubject  to  a  aorereign,  21. 

ALUANCB.  See  Tbbatt. 
treaty  of,  192,  823,  824. 
lalgeet  of,  oonsidered,  ih, 

ALLUVION.    See  Rims, 
of  the  right  to,  121. 
diitinction  between,  and  arnlrion,  ib. 

ALLY.    See  BinifT,  War.  .»  t^  V)  ^ 

AMBASSABORy 

who,  459. 

are  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  t&. 

representatiTe  character  of,  ih, 

rights,  priyilegee,  and  immunities  of,  404. 
j^e  Minister. 

may  annul  a  treaty,  469,  n.  (192). 

duty  of,  when  consul  of  friendly  state  re- 
jected, ib, 

children  of  and  attendants,  though  born 
in  foreign  state,  considered  as  natu- 
ral-born subjects,  ib, 

right  of,  to  grant  passports,  ib, 

right  of,  to  restoration  of  despatches  when 
captured  by  an  enemy,  ib, 

protected  and  favoured  by  the  law  of 
nations,  ib. 
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AMBASSADOR  (eontinued). 

priyileges  o^  and  serrants  from 

459,  a.  (192). 
when  compelled  to  giro  security  for  oostib 

ib, 
right  of,  in  civil  oases,  468. 
is  exempt  from  dril  jurisdietion  where  ^ 

resident,  488,  489. 
cause  of  this  exemption,  ib, 
may  roluntarily  subject  himself  to  it»  489 

490. 
may  commence  a  ciiril  suit,  490. 
but  should  not  institute  a  criminal  one,  ib. 
when  a  sul^ject  of  state  where  employed, , 

ib, 
when  or  not  snljeot  t    its  Juiisdletioii, . 

490,  491. 
properly  of,  also  exempt,  491,  492. 
when  otherwise,  492. 
not  liable  to  claims  arising  from  dutiea' 

of  offloe,  ib, 
immoTable  properly  of,  not  exempt,  49Sr- 

and  a.  (201). 
when  exempt  from  distress^  493,  and  iw. 

(201),  495,  and  a.  (202). 
proceedings  against  proper^  not  exempt . 

498,  494. 
bouse  and  domestics  of,  494. 
to  ei^oy  a  perfect  immunity,  494,  495. 
bow  far  exempt  from  distress,  495,  mv 

(202),  498,  a.  (201). 
how  £sr  subject  to  poor-rates  and  taxes^ 

495,  n.  (202). 
his  right  of  asylum,  495,  490. 
limitation  thereof,  ib, 
exemption    of    ambassadors'    canriagee* 

498. 

of  their  retinue,  497,  a.  (203). 

of  wife  and  family  of,  497. 

of  secretary  of  ambassador,  ib, 

of  their   couriers   and   despateb'si^ 
498. 
8  0  025 
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AMBASSADOR  (eotK»niie<l). 

authority  of,  over  retiiiafl^  498,  and  n.  f 

499. 
daty  of,  with  respect  to,  498,  49ji). 
when  rights  of,  expire,  500. 
new  credentials,  when  necessarj,  «&. 

AMNESTY.    iS^eePBAGB. 
what,  439. 

an  ohlivion  of  the  past,  ib. 
implied  In  every  treaty  of  peace,  ib, 
to  rebels,  423,  426. 

ANTICIPATION, 
what,  114. 

right  of,  in  the  use  of  common  properly, 
ib.    See  Propbbtt. 

ARBITRATION, 
what,  20,  277. 

between  sovereign  and  sabjects,  20. 
between  nations,  277. 
general  obligations  of  arbHraton'  deci- 
sion, ib, 
when  not  binding,  277,  278. 
conferences  and  congreeses^  378. 
congress,  what»  ib, 

ARISTOCRATIC    REPUBLIC.      See    Go- 

TBBNlfXirT. 

whal^2. 

empire  intmsted  by  nation  to  a  certain 
number  of  eitiseBs,  ib, 

ARMY.    See  Wab. 

right  of  levying  troops,  294. 
enlistment  of  troops,  29^  298. 
soldiers'  pay  and  quarteni,  290. 
standing  armies,  290^  ZIL 
mercenary  soldiers,  297. 
obligation  of  soldiers,  299. 
punishment  of  deserters,  ib. 
militaiy  laws,  ib. 
military  discipline,  ib. 
ofBcen  of,  299,  800,  301. 

ARREST, 

ambassador  privileged  from,  459,  and  %. 

See  Ambassadob. 
consul  not  exempt  from,  147,  anflL  a.  (101), 

469,  aad  n.  (192). 
on  foreign  contract  here,  though  arrest 

not  permitted  where  contact  made, 

173,  and  a.  (111). 

ASSASSINATION, 
what,  859. 
of  prisoners,   858,  860,  861.     See   Pbi- 

80HBBB. 

ASSEVERATION,  | 

use  of,  in  treaties,  288.    See  Tbbatt. 

ASSOCIATE, 

of  the  enemy,  828.    See  EireirT. 

AUXILIARIES, 

what,  824     See  EjfBMT. 


AVULSION, 

what,  121.    See  Ritbbs,  Stbbabi,  idi 

Lakbi. 
distinction  between,  and  aUuvion,  12L 

BANISHMENT.    SeeETihn. 

distinction  between,  and  exile^  107. 

banishment,  what,  ib, 

for  what  time,  ib, 

when  party  said  to  be  banished,  ib, 

inflicted  as  a  punishment,  ib. 

is  a  mark  of  infamy,  ib, 

how  far  right  of,  extends,  ib. 

right  of  banished  party  to  live  eomewhtn^ 

108. 
though  right  only  an  imperfect  one,  ik, 
nations  may  refuse  him  admittance,  A. 
but  not  without  good  reasons,  ib. 
duty  of  nations  towards  him,  ib. 
cannot  punish  him  for  offences  ccmvitted 

out  of  their  territories,  100. 
except  for  safety  of  mankind*  ^ 

BAY,  129, 130.    See  Sba. 

BILL  OF  EXCHANGE. 

construction  of,  in  this  country,  173,  a^ 

(Ul). 
effect  of  English  Statute  of  T-imitttitnit,  H. 

BLOCKADE, 

what,  339,  and  n.  (159). 

of  the  violation  of,  ib, 

distinction  between  military  and  eommitt- 

cial  blockade,  ib, 
three  things  necessar)-   to   oonstituto  i 
violatioB  of,  ib, 
1.  The  existence  of  an  aotnal  Meek* 

ade,  ib. 
S.  The  knowledge  of  the  party  tap- 

posed  to  have  vioUted  it,  ib. 
8.  Some  act  of  violation,  A. 

BOOTY, 

what,  865. 

distinction  between,  and  conquest,  ib. 
See  Enbmt. 

CAPITULATION.    See  War, 
what,  412,  418. 
how  concluded,  ib. 
necessity  for  observing  terms  of,  414. 
instances,  415. 

duty  of  sovereigns  to  see  them  ftdfill«d, 
414. 

CAPTURE.    See  M^An. 

CASUS  F<EDERIS, 
what,  826. 
only  takes  place  where  war  ui^ust,  S», 

830. 
how  it  exists  in  a  defensive  war,  326. 
in  a  treaty  of  guaranty,  ib. 
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OBLIBACT.    Se€  Pombt. 
of  priests  considered,  60,  70 
its  effeets,  «&. 

CHILDREN, 

ef  oitiieiM  ben  im  %  fbreign  eooiita^,  102, 

n.  (60).    jSm  Citubv. 
bora  at  se%  102.    Ae  fiiA. 
born  in  nnnies  of  stftte,  lOS. 
in  the  houe  of  miniater  at  fbvdgn  eonrt, 

450,  and  n.  (102).    Se»  Couvtbt. 
of  vagrants,  103.    Se*  YAflBAirT. 

CHRISTIANITT.    See  Rbuoiob^ 
law  of  nations  oonstraed  bj,  n.  (1). 

CHURCH.        See      BccbBSiAanot,     Rbu- 

«ioir. 
tiie  BOToreign's  anthoritj  over,  62. 
necessity  of  acknowledging  bim  to  be 

bead  of,  66. 
of  taxing  ehoroh  possesions,  72,  73. 
should  be  the  first  appropriated  to  the 

use  of  the  state,  73. 
why  should  be  soy  «&• 
misapprupriatlon  of  roTennes  of,  ib. 

CITIZBN.    Stm  Gowmr^  Naviov. 
who  are  citisens,  101. 
n^  nemben  ef  the  eivU  society,  ih. 
children  of,  born  abroad,  are  citiien8,102, 

and  n.  (50). 
right  of,  to  qoit  their  covmtry,  103-105. 
d«ty  of,  in  adTaaeing  glory  of  their  ooon- 

tiy,  02. 
right  of,  to  proteetioB,  5,  6,  n.  (15).  05. 

See  Natiob. 
right  of,  when  the  nation  sabmitt  to  a 

foreign  power,  04. 
interest  of  a  nation  in  the  oondnot  of  her 

citisens,  161. 
duty  of  soTereign  to  forenge  i^nriet  o^ 

161, 162. 
his  duty  to  protect^  163. 
to  prevent  them  offraiding  eittiens   of 

other  nations,  <5. 
acts  of  individoals  net  to  be  imputed  to 

the  nation,  ih, 
otherwise,  if  ratified,  %b, 
eondnet  of  i^jored  party,  «5. 
may  pnnlA  aggressor,  «&. 
dnty   of  aggressor's   sovereign    herein, 

163. 
should  enforce  reparation,  ib, 
when  should  deliver  up  offender,  ih. 
sovereign  revising  Justice  becomes  a  party 

to  the  wrong,  t5. 
nation   may  be  guilty  of  her  citisens* 

crimes,  when,  164,  and  n.  (106). 
duty  of  citizens  in  supporting  glory  of 
their  nation,  01. 

CIVIL  WAR. 

what,  422,  424. 

distinction  between,  and  rebellion,  424. 


CIVIL  WAR  (<wtfmiie<l). 

sovereign's  right  against  rebels,  422. 

public  commotion,  insurrection,  aLd 
tlon,  «k 
meaning  thereof,  ih, 
sovereign,  how  to  suppress  them,  ifc. 

of  amnesty  to  offenders,  423,  426. 

Bovereign's  obligation  to  perform  his  pro- 
mises to  rebels,  423. 

effects  of  dvil  war,  425,  426. 

produces  two  independent  parties,  426. 

each  bound  to  observe  the  laws  of  war,  ih 

consequences  of  not  observing  them,  421 
to  427. 

exception  firom  amnesty  in  case  of  sub- 
jection, 426. 

interfiarenee  of  foreign  nations,  427. 

may  interfere  to  restore  peace,  t5. 

when  may  assist  either  party,  ib, 

CLERGY.    See  Ecclbsiabtics,  Rblmioh. 

CODE. 

n9  general  international  code,  Iv.  in  note, 
ancient  codes  on  parts  of  the  law  of  na« 

tions,  t6. 
as  to  the  maritime  law,  t5. 
but  these  imperfect,  ih, 

COLONIES.    See  Coubtbt. 
establishment  of,  101. 
r^ation  of,  to  mother  country,  ih. 
commerce  with,  42,  and  note. 

COMMERCE, 
iKhat,  87,  43. 

home  and  foreign  trade,  87. 
utility  of  the  home  trade,  ih, 

of  the  foreign  trade,  t5. 
obligation  to  cultivate,  37, 143, 144. 
foundation  of  the  laws  of,  37, 143. 
right  of  buying  and  selling,  38, 144. 
distinction  between  these  rights,  38. 
right  of  buying  imperfect,  30, 145. 
moral  obligation  hermn,  38,  and  n.  36. 
prohibition  of  foreign  merchandise,  30. 
eaeh  state,  may  prohibit  entrance  d^  30, 

and  n.  (37),  144. 
or  choose  how  fisr  it  will  engage  in  ee»* 

merce,  80, 144.         * 
Of  freedom «/  trade,  144,  and  n.  (07). 
sommeroe  with*  colonies  of  parent  atat% 

40. 
light  to  foreign  trade,  how  acquired,  41, 

145. 
necessity  of  commercial  treaties,  40,  145. 

See  CovMBBdAii  Tbbatibs. 
laws  relating  to  commerce  not  subjcH  to 

prescription,  40. 
so  of  rights  founded  on  treaty,  41. 
exeeptions  thereto,  42. 
Of  monopoKeef  ih, 
generally  unlawful,  ih. 
right  of  sovereign  to  grant,  whec,  %b. 
suppression  of,  when,  116. 
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COMMBRCB  {monopoU«$  contwntd^ 

of  commercial  oompaniea  how  &r  bene- 
ficial, 142. 

of  foreign  monopolies,  42,  and  note. 
0/  the  balance  of  trade,  43. 

goyemment    shoald   enconrage    adran- 
tageoQfl  tnMle,  ih, 

should  lay   restraints    where   disadTan- 
tageons,  43,  and  n.  (42). 

what  an  advantageoos  tnde,  43. 

what  a  ruinous  trade,  ib. 

of  import  duties,  ib, 

OOMMBRCIAL    TRBATIB8.       See    Cov- 

MSRCB. 

necessity  of,  40. 

rule  respeeting  oommereial  treaties,  145. 
duty  of  nations  in  making  them,  147. 
duration  of,  146. 
reyooation  of,  14<k 
distinctions  as  to,  ih, 
'  of  granting  right  to  third  par^  oontraiy 
to  treaty,  146. 
'^     of  abridging  commerce  in  fayoor  of  an- 
^  other  nation,  %b, 

or  of  appropriating  »  partioolar  branoh 
of  trade,  147. 

COMPROMISE.    AsNAnov. 
what,  270. 

OOKDEMNATIOir.    ^S^  Pbieb  Coun. 
sentence  of,  160. 
requisites  of,  ib. 

necessity  of,  to  complete  title  to  capture^ 
100,  386,  and  notes. 

CONGRESS, 
what,  27-8. 

CONQUEST, 
whaA,  306. 
distinction  between,  and  boo^,  %b, 

CONSCIENCE. 

law  0^  the  law  of  nations,  lyiiL  to  Ix. 

See  Law  op  NAnom. 
liberty  of,  in  reUgion,  66,  OL    See  Km- 
u«iov. 

CONSTITUTION.    See  Statb. 
what,  8. 

right  of  nation  to  change,  10. 
legislature  cannot^  ib,' 

CONSULS, 
who,  147. 

appointment  of,  ib, 
right  to  appoint  should  be  stipulated  for, 

ib. 
must  not  be  subjects  of  state  where  they 

reside,  148. 
are  accountable  to  their  soyereign,  ib. 
when  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law 

of  nations,  ib. 

exemption   fi-om  criminal  justice  when, 
t6. 


C0NT2ABANI)  GOODS, 
what,  387. 
seizure  and  confiscation  o^  837,  888 

CONTRACT, 

construction  of  foreign  ooninMjtB^  171,  ■. 

enforcement  of,  ib. 

arrest  here  on  contrao^  though  not  per* 

mitted  in  country  where  made,  H. 
inyalidi^  o^  when  in  fkyonr  of  aUea 

enemy,  414. 

CONTRIBUTIONa    Seel^gnn. 
what,  300. 
of  the  right  to  leyy,  ib. 

CONVENTION.    iS^  Tuatt. 
what,  218. 

of  those  made  by  soyereigns,  ib. 
by  subordinate  powers,  ib. 
who  are  subordinate  powers,  ib. 
when  made  in  the  name  of  the  S0Teraiga» 

ib. 
or  by  yirtue  of  their  oflloe,  ih. 
power  to  make,  how  acquired,  t6. 
by   public    persons    without    sofiMcnt 

powers,  219. 
when  or  not  yalid,  ib. 
of  tacit  or  express  ratification  thereof  ik. 
of  an  agreement  called  sponsion  H. 
foundation  of,  210,  220. 
state  not  bound  by,  220. 
to  what  promisor  is  boondy  when  It  fa 

disayowed,  220  to  228. 
to  what  the  soyereign  fa  bound,  2SS  to 

220. 
priyate  contraete  of  soyereign,  226. 
subject  to  same  rules  as  those  of  priynle 

persons,  ib. 
oontraets  made  by  soyereign  with  prirsto 

persons  in  name  of  state,  ih. 
are  binding  on  a  nation  and  hfa  snoces 
sors,  227. 
,    debfa  of  the  soyereign  and  state,  ih. 
donations  of  the  soyereign,  228. 
restriction  and  reyooation  of,  ib. 
of  conyentions   during  war,  404.     See 

Wak. 
of  conyentions  relating  to  ransom   of 

prisoners,  410.    See  Rahsom. 

CONVENTIONAL  LAW.    See  Tbsatt. 
what,  Ixiy. 

binds  only  the  contracting  parties,  Irv 
andn. 

CONVENTS.    SeelfoFMRT. 

ORPORATION, 
property  of,  113. 

See  PnoPKirrT. 
right  of,  to  alienate  same,  113, 114 
jBoyeroign's  power  over,  113. 
members  of,  114. 
right  of,  to  make  regulations,  ib. 
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CORPORATION  (eotUimied). 

oUigatioii  of,  to  preserre  oorporate  pto- 
perty,  115. 
■  expenses  of,  and  how  borne,  ih, 
COUNTRr, 

what,  63, 101, 103. 

how  andentood  in  the  law  of  nationi^  hL 
love  of  country,  52, 103. 
in  indlridnals,  63. 
in  the  nation  and  sorereign,  ih, 
iigoiy  to,  54. 

possession  of  by  a  nation,  08. 
exdnsire  right  thereto,  ib, 
oomprehends  two  things,  ih, 
right  of  domain  and  entfirty  08,  00. 
acquisition  of  sorerelgntiy  in  a  racant 

conntiy,  00. 
empire  over,  acquired  with  domain,  ih, 

another  mode  of  acquiring  it»  t5. 
how  a  nation  may  appropriate  to  itself 

a  desert  country,  ib. 
must  be  by  possession,  ib, 
of  possession  where  occupied  by  a  few 
wandering  tribes,  00, 100, 101. 
of  colonies,  101. 
become  a  part  of  the  mother  oonntiy, 
ib. 
Of  lA«  9everal  tking$  nkttimg  to  cowUiy,  ib, 
eitisens,  who  are,  ih, 
natives,  who  are,  ib, 
children  bom  of  eitisens,  their  lights, 

ib, 
of  foreigners,  ib, 
inhabitants,  who  are,  102. 
distinguished  fh>m  eitisens,  td. 
of  foreigners  permitted  to  settle  there, 

ib, 
their  duty  to  defend  the  state,  ib, 
ei^oy  only  the  advantages   given  by 

the  law,  4w.,  ib, 
perpetual  inhabitants,  who,  ih, 
their  righU,  ib, 

rights  of,  pass  to  their  posterity,  ib, 
JfamraliMatum,  tekcUf  102,  and  n.  58. 
by  whom  granted,  102. 
>f  imperfect  naturalisation,  ih. 
of  natorsiization  by  birth,  ib, 
in  England  and  Poland,  ib. 
Children  of  eititeM  bom  in  a  /oreiffn  oountry, 

ih. 
Children  bom  of  tea,  ih, 

when  in  parts  belonging  to  the  nation, 

ih. 
on  the  open  sea,  ih, 
vessels  of  a  nation  a  part  of  its  territory, 

ib, 
children  bom  therein,  bom  within  'ts 

territory,  ib, 
otherwise,  if  bora  in  foreign  vessel, 

Ac.,  to* 
vnless  in  a  port  belonging  to  their  own 
nation,  ih. 


COUNTRT  (children  eoniinued). 

Children  bom  in  the  armies  of  the  ttate,  103. 
are  bom  in  the  country,  ib, 
so  if  bom  in  the  house  of  its  minister 
at  a  foreign  court,  103. 
Settlement^  ib, 
what,  ib, 

is  a  fixed  residence  in  any  place,  with 
intent  of  always  staying  there,  ib, 
how  established,  ib, 
may  transfer  his  settiement,  ih, 
how  distinguished  from  habitation,  ib, 
of  natural  or  original  settiemen^  ib, 
of  acquired  settiement,  ib, 
Vaffranttf  ib, 
who  are,  ib,  , 

are  people  who  have  no  settiement,  ih, 
children  of,  have  no  country,  ib, 
when  country  of,  tiiat  of  parent,  ih. 
When  a  party  may  ^it  hie  country,  103, 
,  104. 
in  general  has  a  right  to  do  so,  104. 
as  on  arriving  at  years  of  discretion,  ih. 
must  not  endanger  its  welfare,  ih. 
distinction  between  internal  and  ex- 
ternal obligation,  ib, 
should  not  quit,  except  Arom  neoessitj, 

of  abandoning  country  at  a  time  of 

duiger,  ib, 
right  of  country  to  punish,  ib,  and  n. 
0/ temporary  abeenee/romf  105. 
right  thereto  in  time  of  peace,  ib, 
return  when  public  interest  requires  i^ 

ib, 
variation  in  political  laws  herein,  ib, 
these  laws  must  be  observed,  ih. 
when  passports  requisite,  ib. 
Caeee  where  a  eitixen  hoe  a  right  to  quit  hie 

country,  i5. 
when  he  cannot  procure  subsistence 

there,  ib. 
where   body  of  society  fidl   to   dia- 

oharge  their  obligations  towania 

him,  ib. 
or  attempt  to  enact  laws  he  is  mh 

bound  to  submit  to,  106. 
instances  herein,  ib. 
where  only  one  religion  allowedf  100^ 

57. 
where  popular  state  wish  to  have  a 

sovereign,  100, 11. 
or  to  submit  to  a  foreign  power,  106, 

04. 

Smigrante,  106. 

who  are,  ib, 

sources  of  right  to  emigrate,  ib, 
is  a  natural  right,  ib. 
or  arising  from  a  Aindamental  law  of 

the  state,  ib, 
or  from  a  voluntary  grant  to  the  sove  • 

reign,  ib, 

So2 
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OOUKTBT  {emigrants  eunHnued). 

by  treaty  from  foreign  power,  106. 

on  aceoant  of  religion,  ib, 

or  where  one  state  refusee  to  reeeire 
thone  of  another,  106,  107. 

rtght  tu  emigrate,  how  infringed,  107. 
JSfiyaplicanUf  ib, 

who  are,  {6. 
JExiU  and  BanithmeiU  from,  ib, 

who  an  exile,  ib, 

one  driven  from  plaoe  of  settlement, 
but  wifchont  a  mark  of  infamy,  ib. 

banishment  what,  ib. 

a  like  expulsion  with  mark  of  infamy, 
107,  and  note.  ' 

time  of,  107. 

distinction  between  exile  and  banish- 
ment, ib. 

exile  sometimes  a  punishment,  ib, 

banishment  always  one,  ib. 

exile  is  either  voluntary  or  involuntary, 
107,  108. 

voluntary  when  to  escape  punishment, 
107. 

involuntary  when  the  effect  of  a  supe- 
rior order,  108. 

limit  of,  as  to  place,  ib, 

oxiled  and  banished  man  has  a  right  to 
live  somewhere,  ib. 

nature  of  this  right,  ib. 
is  of  an  imperfect  kind,  ib. 

right  of  nations  to  refuse  him  admit- 
tance, ib, 

duty  of  nations  towards  him,  ib, 

cannot  deprive  him  of  necessaries,  ib, 

or  punish  for  fknlts  committed  out  of 
their  territories,  109. 

unless  they  afEset  the  safety  of  man- 
kind,  ib. 

of  the  delivery  up  of  offenders,  100,  and 
note. 

COUKT  OP  HONOUR, 

establishment  of,  proposed,  85,  86. 

COURTS  OF  JUSTICE.    See  Jvsnox. 
establishment  of,  78,  70. 

CREDENTIALS.    SeeMvua-ntB, 

what,  461. 

when  new  eredentials  necessary,  500. 
CULTIVATION, 

utility  of  UUage,  84. 

adrnntages  of,  as  a  source  of  wealth,  ib. 

regulations  necessary  in  respect  of,  ib. 

distribution  of  land,  ib. 

protection  of  husbandmen,  85. 

should  be  placed  in  an  honourable  light, 
ib. 

cultivation  of  the  soil  a  natural  obligation, 
ib, 

of  public  granaries,  36. 

propriety  of  establishment  of,  ib, 

management  of,  «6. 


CURRENT  OF  RIVERS, 

works  tending  to  obstruct,  nnlawfid,  121 
of  preventing  alteration  in,  122,  nola. 
right  to  soil  on  change  o^  121,  122. 

CUSTOMARY  LA^, 
•     what,  Pref.  Ixv* 
how  far  binding,  ib, 
foundation  and  extent  o^  ib. 
general  obligation  of,  ib, 
oonsent  to,  when  presumed,  Izvi. 

DEGRADATION, 

suggestions  as  to»  to  prevent  dMUIn^  8f . 

DFiMOCRACY.    See  QoTMwnnKt, 
what,  2. 
empire  kept  by  b<4ly  of  nation  in  ill  own 

hands,  ib, 
also  called  a  pcpular  government  ib. 

DESERTERS, 

punishment  o^  299. 

DOMAIN.    See  Countrt,  PbopkbtV. 

of  the  right  of,  183.     See  OBusAnon 

AND  RlOHTS. 

DONATION, 

of  the  sovereign,  whal^  228. 
distinction  between,  and  debta  of,  ib. 
should  be  witii  a  view  to  publie  welfan, 

ib. 
revocation  of,  ib. 
immunities  and  privUeges  In  nature  o(, 

ib. 
revocation  of,  ib. 

DUELLING, 

condemned,  84. 

means  of  putting  a  stop  to  il»M  disofdei^ 

84  to  86. 
suggestions  respecting,  84,  85. 
of  establishing  a  Court  of  Honovr,  85, 

86. 

ECCLESIASTICS.       ^e«     RxLrannr.     Po- 

.   PERT. 

of  the  sovereign's  authority  orer,  6S,  64 

nature  of  this  authority,  64. 

rule  to  be  observed  with  respect  to,  ib. 

should  be  suligect  to  the  public  power,  ib. 

the  sovereign's  duty  towards  them,  ib, 

their  duty  to  the  state,  ib, 

reasons    establishing    sovereign's    right 

over,  64y  65. 
authorities  and  examples,  65. 
peraicious  consequences   of   a  eontmy 

opinion,  i5. 
abuses  therefrom  particularized,  65,  66. 

ELECTIVE  STATE, 
what,  23. 
the  right  of  choosing  iucoeisor  on  death 

of  sovereign,  ib. 
elective  kings,  real  sovereigns,  2C 
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SMBASST, 

right  of;  what,  462. 

of  sending  aad  ff«o«inng  pnblio  minit- 

%en,  ib 
of  the  neeeieitj  thereof,  t(. 
done  by  the  agency  of  pubtio  ministen,  %b* 
explanation  of  team  minitter,  468. 
of  the  right  of  aorereigns  to  lend  and 

receive  pablio  minieterSy  ib, 
right  not  taken  away  by  unequal  allianee, 

ib. 
or  by  a  treaty  of  proteetion,  ib, 
right  of  princes  and  states  herein,  ib, 
eities  that  have  the  right  of  b^oner,  464. 
of  ministers  of  viceroys,  466. 
right  of  regents  daring  an  inteiregnum, 

ib. 
molestation  in  exeroiae  of  righ^  an  iajoxyf 

ib. 
what  allowable  in  this  respeot  in  Ume  of 

war,  466,  466. 
minister  of  friend^  power  to  be  receired, 

460. 
of  resident  ministers,  ib. 
how  ministers  of  an  enemy  to  be  admit- 

tedy  467. 
firom  a  nsorper,  when,  467,  46S. 
instances  herein,  ib, 
EMIGRANT.    See  Countbt. 
who  are  emigrants,  106. 
right  to  emigrate,  106,  33. 
soorces  of  their  right,  106. 

from  law  of  nature,  ib, 

or  finndamental  law  of  the  state,  ib. 

from  voluntary  grant  of  sovereign, 
•6. 

or  from  treaty  with  foreign  ]>ower, 
ib. 
infringement  of  their  righ^  107. 

remedy  for  tliat  infringement,  {&• 
ENEMY, 

Who  i§  an  enemy,,  321,  and  note, 
distinction  between  public  and  private 

enemy,  321. 
all  subjects  of  two  states  at  war  are  ene- 
mies, »6. 
and  continue  so  in  all  places,  ih, 
except  in  a  neutral  state,  ib, 
women  and  children  are  enemies,  321, 

361. 
how  to  be  treated,  321,  362. 
in  case  of  sovereigns,  363. 
0/  tkinge  belonging  to  the  enemy f  822. 
belong  to  the  nation  at  large,  ib. 
eontlnne  such  evetywhere,  i6. 
when  otherwise,  ib. 
neutral  things  found  with  enemy  not  o, 

ib. 
lands  possessed  by  foreigners  in  enemy's 

country,  ib, 
things   due  to  the  enemy  by  a  third 

party,  822,  823. 


ENEMT  {eonHnned). 

Of  the  enemjf'e  aUiee,  823. 
treaties  of  alliance  in  war,  323,  324. 
defensive  and  offensive  treaties,  824. 
several  kinds  of,  828,  324. 
difference  between  warlike  aasoeiationi 

and  auxiliary  treaties,  324. 
auxiliary  troops,  what,  ib, 
subsidies,  what,  ib. 
treaties  v^specting,  ib. 
when  a  nation  allowed  to  ass^t  anothet, 

a. 

general  principle  herein,  ib, 

when  to  make  alliances  for  war,  824-6. 

of  alliances  made  with   nation  aotnally 

engaged  in  war,  326,  333. 
allianees  in  time  of  peace,  326,  338. 
tacit  clause  in  every  allianee,  326. 
refusing  succours  when    no   breach   of 

alliance,  326. 
casus  foederis,  what,  ib. 
never  takes  place  in  an  uigust  war,  326, 

330. 
how  it  exists  in  a  defensive  one,  326. 
or  in  a  treaty  of  guarantee,  ib. 
of  granting   or  refusing   succours,  826, 

827. 
of  two  parties  in  alliance  ooming  to  a 

rupture,  327. 
duty  of  third  party  herein,  ib. 
of  the  enemy's  associates,  328. 
who  deemed  such,  328  to  33L 
those  who  make  common  cause  with  him, 

are,  328. 
or  assist  him,  without  being  obliged  to  it 

by  treaties,  ib. 
or  are  in  an  offensive  alliance  with  him, 

829. 
how  a  defensive  allianoe  associates  with 

the  enemy,  ib, 
in  what  case  it  does  not  produce  the  same 

effect^  329,  330. 
whether  necessary  to  dedare  war  agai^it 

enemy's  associates,  331. 
0/  the  right  over  thinge  belonging  to  the  en*. 

my,  364.    See  War, 
Of  Uvging  eoniributione  on  enemg'e  eounirg, 

366.     See  Wab. 
Of  faith  between  enemiee,  371.    See  Waju 

ENLISTMENT, 
of  troops,  294. 
in  foreign  countries,  298. 

ENVOY, 

who,  460. 
rank  o^  ib. 

are  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  ib. 
the  latter  held  im  greater  consideratton, 
ib. 

EQUITY,  COURT  OF,  ' " 

bill  in,  to  enforce  treaty,  not  sustainable^ 
V.  in  lote. 
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XSOHEATAGB, 

what,  176,  and  note, 
doctrine  of,  •&. 

BXCHANGB.    Sm  Mohbt  Aim  Bxcmajtab. 
of  Bonej,  wliAt^  47. 
»   oa»tom   of  merohanti   for  ranitting 

mobey,  •&. 
Bhould  b9  supported  b7%good  lawi,  ib. 
daty  of  nations  herein,  ib, 

EXCOMlftJNICATIOK.    iSJM  Poranr. 
abnae  of  the  Pope's  power  herein,  7S. 
of  men  in  officoi  i6. 
of  soyereigns,  ib, 
instances  of  abase,  74. 
abases  not  confined  to  Popes,  ib* 
instances  hereof,  74,  75,  in  note. 

EXEMPTION, 

from  carrying  arms,  296. 

EXILE.    See  Bakishioiit. 
who  an  exile,  107. 

distinction  between,  and  banishment,  ib. 
one  driven  from  place  of  settlement,  ib, 
bat  without  mark  of  infamy,  ib, 
time  of  exile  nnlimited,  ib. 
when  a  pnnishment,  ib, 
is  voluntary  or  invcimmtary,  ib,,  108. 
volufUaty,  if  to  avoid  panishment,  108. 
involuntary,  where    effect   of  superior's 

order,  ib, 
when  limited  to  place,  tft. 
right  of,  to  live  somewhere,  ib, 
thoagh  right  only  an  imperfect  one,  ib, 
nations  may  refuse  him  admittance, 'i6^ 
but  not  without  good  reasons,  ib. 
cannot  punish  for  offences  committed  out 

of  their  territories,  109. 
except  for  safety  of  mankind,  ib. 
of  delivecy  up  of  offenders,  109,  and  note. 

EXTERNAL  LAW, 
what^lxiL 

distinction  between,  and  imUmal,  Ixii. 
tactemal  law  relates  to  men,  ib, 
tatefiM/  to  the  conscience^  ib, 

FALSEHOOD, 
what,  872,  878. 

distinction  between,  and  a  lie,  872. 
when   bound   to   speak  the  truth  to  an 
enemy,  878.    See  Enbmt. 

FEDERAL  REPUBLIC, 
what.  3. 

a  union  of  independent  states  by  a  per- 
petual confederacy,  3. 

RBUDATORT  STATES, 
what,  8. 

one  doing  homage  to  a  foreign  power,  8. 
though  still  a  eovereign  state,  ib. 


FOREIGNERS, 
described,  17L 
rules  with  respect  to,  ITl. 
conduct  state  should  obsarre  towards,  A 
right  of,  to  enter  territory,  178. 
sabject  to  the  laws,  172, 178. 
and  punishable  according  thereto^  172. 
disputes  of,  how  Judged,  172,  and  note, 
protection  due  to,  178. 
their  duties  towards  the  state,  ib, 
to  what  burthens  subject,  174. 
continae  members  of  their  own  temnttj 

ib, 
stato  has  no  right  over  persons  fit,  ib, 
nor  over  personal  property  ot,  ib, 
who  are  the  heirs  of  a  foreigner,  176. 
right  of,  to  make  a  wiU,  ib, 
wiU,  how  affected  by  law  of  eountry,  ib. 
of  eeeheatage,  or  doctrine  of  alienage,  171 

and  note, 
of  the  right  of,  traite  /oraime,  177. 
of  immoTaUo  property  posseseed  by,  177 

and  notes, 
cannot  inherit  real  property,  177,  note. 
exceptions  thereto  by  toealy,  177,  note. 
WMrriagee  of,  177. 
validity,  and  proof  ot,  177,  note. 

FOREIGN  JUDGMENT, 

effect  of,  and  proof  thereof,  166^  noto. 
English     t.w   on  this    sak^9el»  lU,  h 

BOUi, 


FOREIGN  LAW, 

how  proved,  178  and  note,  m,  aalt 

GLORT, 

of  a  nation,  what,  9L 

advantages  of,  ib, 

duty  of  nation  to  establish,  ib, 

how  acquired,  ib, 

duty  of  the  prince  herein,  ih, 

of  the  citixens,  92. 

example  of  the  Swiss,  ib. 

attacking  the  gloiy  of  a  nattoo^  M. 

GOVERNMENT, 

0/  the  eeveral  kimde  ^  2. 

1.  Popular  or  Jkmocratie,  ib, 
what,i6. 

•mpire  kept  by  body  of  natioft  fai  ill 
own  hands,  ib, 

2.  Arietoeratie,  ib, 
what,  ib, 

where  intmited  to  a  nvmbar  ni  oillBsai, 
ib, 
8.  JfoNordUea^  i6. 
what,  ib, 

where  power  in  a  sfaigle  pereon,  ib. 
Principal  objeete  of,  88. 

1.  To  provide  for  neeeeeitiee  ^  aefisi^ 

ib, 
duty  of  sovereign  herein,  ib, 
should  procure  plenty,  ib* 
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aOVERNMENT  (eoiKtftMQ. 

sod  take  owe  there  be  n  Aeient  work- 

meDi  33* 
•hould  prevent  emigntloa  of  thoM  ue- 

and  punish  emiMsrles  enticing  them 
B,wB,j,  34. 

•hould  enoonrage  htboor  and  indostiy, 
ib, 
1    To  procmre  happine$$  o/  natum,  47. 

nation  should  labour  after  its  own  hi^ 
pinessy  %b. 

should  instmet  people,  47,  48. 

educate  youth,  48. 

examples  of  ancient  states  herein,  ib, 

should  foster  and  encourage  the  arts 
and  seienoesy  ib. 

allow  freedom  of  philosophical  discus- 
sion, 49. 

inspire  a  love  of  yirine,  61« 

a  hatred  of  vice,  ib. 

hereby  intention  of  rulers  dlseorered, 
ib. 

state^  Ac  should  peifeet  its  understand- 
ing and  will,  52. 

and  direct  knowledge  of  citizens  to  its 
welfare,  ib. 

should  inspire  them  with  the  lore  of 
country,  62,  63. 

so  in  eaoh  individual,  68. 

the  like  between  the  nation  and'  its 
sovereign,  ib, 

definition  of  term  oountty,  68y  54»  101, 
103. 

man's  duty  towards  it,  64. 

criminal  to  iigure  one's  countiy,  ib. 

the  glory  of  good  dtisens,  ib. 

examples,  ib. 
8.  To/orti/jf  it9el/again$t  external  attaeke, 
87. 

of  national  strength,  ib. 

bow  oonstitutedy  ib, 

by  number  of  oitiiens,  ib, 

their  military  virtues,  ib, 

and  their  riches,  ib, 

inorease  of  population,  and  how  af- 
fected, ib. 

of  national  valour,  88,  80. 

other  military  virtues,  80. 

In  what  oonsists  the  wealth  of  a  nation, 
ib,,  00. 

not  in  revenues  of  sovereign,  80. 

but  in  that  of  individuals,  80,  00. 

strength  of  state  increased   thereby, 
00. 

when,  may  be  employed  in  defence  of 
the  state,  ib. 

state  should  have  income  proportionate 
to  its  expenditure,  ib, 

of  the  public  revenue  and  taxes,  ib. 

should  not  increase  its  power  by  illegal 
means,  ib, 

80 


GOYERNMBNT  (etmtimmd). 

power  of  nation  relative;  00. 

should  be   measured   by  that  of  its 

neighbours,  ib. 
or  those  from  whom  it  has  any  thfag 

to  fear,  ib. 
is   sufBciently  powerfiil  when  St  eaa 

resist  attacks,  ib, 
of  the  prudence  requisite  herein,  ib, 

GBANARIES, 

propriety  of  establishing  of,  38. 

GUARANTT.    See  Trkatixs. 
for  observance  of  treaties,  236. 
what,  ib, 
gives  the  guarantee  no  right  to  interfers^ 

ib, 
nature  of  the  obligation  it  imposes,  230. 
cannot  impair  the  rights  of  a  third  party, 

ib. 
duration  of  the  guaran^,  ib, 

HABBOURS, 

of  seashore,   to  whom   belongings  120, 
180. 

HEBEBITABT    8TATK      See  SuccusiTB 
Statb. 
what,  34. 
origin  o^  ib. 

when  may  be  changed,  ib, 
*  of  renunciations,  26. 
how  Ikr  binding,  ib. 
of  regents,  27. 
who  to  decide  disputes  respecting  sneeea* 

sion,  ib. 
foreign  powers  ought  not»  29. 

HOSPITALS.    AeWAR. 

erection  of,  for  invalids,  206. 

HOSTAGES.    See  Tbbatt. 
who  are  such,  238,  230. 
given  for  observance  of  treaties^  ib, 
of  the  right  over  them,  230. 
their  liberty  alone  pledged,  ib, 
when  they  are  to  be  sent  back,  ib, 
whetlier  they  may  be  detained  on  any 

other  account^  ib, 
may  be  detained  for  their  own  actions, 

240. 
of  their  support,  ib, 
to  be  provided  by  party  giving,  ib, 
subject  cannot  refrise  to  be,  241. 
but  a  vassal  may,  ib, 
who  may  give  and  receive  hostages,  %b, 
rank  of  hostages,  ib, 
ought  not  to  escape,  ib, 
on  escape,  should  be  sent  back,  242. 
death  of,  whether  to  be  replaced,  ib, 
of  him  who  takes  the  place  of,  ib, 
of  a  hostage  sucoeeding  to  the  crown,  tA. 
to  be  released  on  delivery  of  another  suf* 

fieient  hostage,  ib, 
liabili^  of,  ends  with  treaty,  ib. 
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HOSTAGES  (eonfifitted/. 

TiolatioB  of  treaty  an  h^^iirj  to  tiie  host- 
ages, 243. 

abaodonment  of,  by  sorereign,  ih, 

eompei.Bation  due  to  them  thereon,  tft. 

fitte  of,  when  he  who  haa  given  them  fSuls 
in  hiB  engagement,  %b, 

may  transfer  his  allegiance,  ib. 

life  of,  cannot  be  taken,  tfr.- 

DfMUNITIES.    AePoPBBT. 

abuse  of  popish  clergy  in  respect  of,  71. 
attempt  of,  to  escape  from  political  au- 
thority, ih, 
of  their  church  possessions,  72,  78. 

IMPERFECT  NATURALIZATION, 
what,  102. 

INHABITANT.    See  Couhtst. 
who  deemed  such,  102. 
the  foreigners  settled  in  a  ooontiy,  ib, 
their  rights  and  duties,  i6. 
are  liable  to  the  laws,  ib, 
are  bound  to  defend  the  state,  4b, 
of  perpetual  inhabitants,  ib, 
who  are  such,  tb, 
children  of,  their  rights,  ib, 

INHERITANCE.    See  Propbbtt. 

right  of  parties  to  bequeath  properly, 

116. 
limitation  of  rights  ib, 
law  of,  in  England^  116,  note. 

INSTRUCTIONS.       See     IfonBTBB,    Pub- 

MO. 

to  public  ministers,  what,  46L 

INTERNAL  LAW  OF  NATIONS, 
what,  lyiii. 
why  so  called,  ib* 

INTERNAL  POLICE, 
what,  83. 

essential  to  preserve  order,  ib* 
regulations  to  enforce,  ib, 
Holland  instanced,  ib. 

INTERNATIONAL  COURT, 
difficult  to  establish,  liii. 
observations  hereon,  ib, 

JURISDICTION, 
of  a  nation,  166. 
nature  and  extent  e^  ib, 
nations  should  respect  right  of,  ib, 
effect  of,  in  foreign  countries,  »6^  and  n. 
(107). 

JUS  POSTLIMINIUM, 
right  of,  defined,  392. 
foundation  of  right,  ib. 
duty  of  sovereign  herein,  ib. 
how  right  takes  effect,  808. 
n  bother  among  allies,  ib 


JUS  POSTUMXnUM  ((oMift'iNMl). 
of  no  validly  in  neutral  nations^  808. 
what  things  reooverablo  by  this  righ^ 

804. 
right  when  presumed  to  be  relinquished 

ih. 
of  persons  who  cannot  rotum  to  right  et, 

ib. 
but  enjoy  it  when  retaken,  t&. 
whether  right  extends  to  propeitj  lUen- 

ated  by  enemy,  895. 
distinction  between  movable  and  Inmov- 

able  property,  ib. 
whether  a  subdued  nation  can  ei^oy  this 

right,  306. 
distinction  herein,  ib. 
right  for  what  is  restored  at  the  peaM^ 

897. 
for  things  ceded  to  the  enemy,  ib. 
does  not  exist  on  conclusion  of  peaces  ib. 
why  always  in  force  for  prisoners,  ik 
how  rights  of  prisoners  subsist^  808. 
will  of  prisoner  at  war,  ib. 
marriage  not  dissolved  by  capfivitj  of  <km 

of  the  parties,  ib. 
regulations  respecting  right  o^  eatabUske^ 

by  treaty  or  custom,  ib. 

JUSTICE  AND  POLITY, 

necessity  for  observance  of,  77, 160. 

a  nation  ought  to  make  Justlee  leiga,  77 

methods  of  doing  so,  ib. 

by  establishing  good  laws,  ib, 

by  enforcing  execution  of  them,  77, 7Si. 

duty  of  prince  in  this  respect,  78. 

how  he  is  to  dispense  justice,  ib. 

should  appoint  enlightened  and  uprigiKt 

judges,  ib. 
ordinary  courts  should  determine  leveaos 

causes,  70. 
should  establish  supreme  oonrta,  A. 
of  the  right  of  appeal,  ib. 
prince  should  preserve  forms  of  justioe,M. 
should  support  authority  of  judges,  ^ 
of  dietributive  justice,  ib. 
meaning  of  term,  ib. 
should  regulate  distribution  of  emploj- 

ments  and  rewards,  ib, 
of  the  puniehment  of  transgressor^  8L 
foundation  of  right  to  punish,  ib, 
who  to  punish,  ib. 
of  the  criminal  laws,  ib. 
necessity  of,  to  prevent  crime,  ib, 
of  the  degree  of  punishment,  82. 
should  be  limited  to  safety  of  state,  ib. 
should  be  proportioned  to  guilt  of 

ib. 
should  not  be  sanguinary,  ib, 
oonsequenoes  thereof,  ib, 
execution  of  the  laws,  82,  88. 
to  whom  belongs,  82. 
duty  in  this  respec^  82,  83. 
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JCBTICf  ASD  POLTTT  (oonliMiiiiy. 

■hoold  not  ftggTSTSto  the  MDlenoe,  881, 

of  pttrdoningy  %b» 

an  attribate  of  the  ■oTeralg^  ik 

how  to  be  exercieedt  ib. 

of  the  internal  potice,  ih, 

in  what  it  oonaUti,  ii. 

eeeential  to  preeenre  order,  iL 

regulations  to  enforee,  ib, 

Holland  instanoedy  ib, 

of  daelling  or  Bingle  comba^  84. 

ooetom  of,  oondemned*  ib. 

means  of  patting  a  stop  to  this  disorder, 

84-87. 
of  the  obserrance  of  Jnstioe  between  na- 
tions, 160. 
neoessity  for  obsenraaee  of,  ib, 
obligations   of  nations   to   enltivate   it» 

ib. 
right  of  refosing  to  sabmit  to  iigostloe, 

161. 
right  a  perfect  one,  and  prodnoes,  ib, 

the  right  of  defenee,  ib, 

and  right  of  doing  oorselres  jnstioe, 
ib. 
right  to  punish  i^jnstioe,  ib, 
right  of  nations  against  one  that  openly 

despises  justice,  »6. 

EIKG.    See  Sotsrkiom,  Soyiiiucim  Stati. 

LAKB.    See  Ritbrb,  Strbavs,  and  Lakm. 
proprietors  of,  who,  123. 
of  the  increase  of  lakes,  ib, 
of  the  land  formed  on  hanks  of,  135. 
to  whom  belonging,  ib. 
where  bed  oi,  dried  up,  ib, 
jurisdiction  over  lakes  and  rirers,  ib, 

LAW  OF  NATIONS^ 

defined,  Iv. 

idea  and  general  principles  of  the  law  of 
nations,  Iv.,  Iriii. 
what  meant  hj  a  nation  or  state,  Iv. 
It  is  a  moral  person,  ib, 
definition  of  the  law  of  nations,  ib, 

general  view  of,  and  how  ascertained,  ib,, 
n.(l). 

present  sources  of  information  thereon. 
If. 

Tiolation  of,  when  a  ground  of  war,  ib, 

no  permanent  or  general  court  o^  ib, 

teaches  rights  and  obligations  of  nations, 
W.  in  note. 

knowledge  of,  essential,  ib. 

how  knowledge  of,  ascertained,  ib, 

Christianity  the  unfailing   rule  in  con- 
struction o^  ib. 

in  Great  Britain  held  to  be  part  of  law 
of  the  land,  ib, 

sources  of  information  respecting,  enume- 
rated, ib. 
In  what  ligJu  nation  caneideredf  ItL 


I^W  OF  NATIONS  (tmtHnmefy 
In  v*hat  lawe  it  originaUy  eoneisten,  »tL     m 
originally  the  law  of  nature,  ib, 
though  limited,  Ac,  by  circumslanoes,  «A. 
definition  of  the  n^eeeeary  law  0^  IriH. 
application  of,  to  nations,  ib, 
internal  law  of  nations,  what,  ih, 
natural  law  of,  whaty  ib, 
it  is  immutable,  ib, 
nations  cannot  make  change  2a,  ih, 
nor  dispense  with  obligations  arising  firom 

iiyib. 
treaty,  Ac,  contraTcning,  nnlawfhl,  llz. 
when  otherwise,  ib. 
Society  ettabliehed    by  nature    between  all 

mnn/cindf  ib. 
as  between  men,  ib. 
as  between  nations,  Iz. 
object  of  this  society  of  nations,  IzL 
general  obligations  herein,  ib. 

1,  to  benefit  other  nations  without 

prejudice  to  itself,  IziL 

2.  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  liberty 

and  independence,  ib. 
eifeot  of  that  liberty,  IxiL,  367. 
nation  may  Judge  for  itself,  ib. 
of  making  war  for  injuries  to,  hdr, 
extent  of  that  right,  ib, 
3i$tinctioH»  between  internal  and  extenw^ 

per/eet  a$td  imperfect  obligatione  and 

righte,  IxiL 
internal  obligation  binds  tho  conseienoe^ 

ib, 
external  relates  to  men,  ib, 
i$ttemal  obligation  is  of  the  same  nature^ 

ib. 
though  rarying  in  degree,  t6. 
eaetemal  is  divided  into  perfect  and  imper* 

feet,  ib. 
perfect,  what,  ib. 
imperfect,  what,  ib, 
SqwMty  0/  natione,  IxiiL 
all  naturally  equal,  ib. 
and  inherit    the    same   obligations  anl 

ri^ts,  ib, 
without  regard  to  power  or  weakness,  ib. 
effect  of  that  equality,  ib, 
each  nation  mLitress  of  her  own  actions^ 

ib. 
when  rights  of  others  not  affected  thereby, 

ib. 
VoUmtary  law  of  nationt,  ib.  and  note 
what  meant  thereby,  ib, 
right  of  nations  against  infractors  of,  Ixir* 
right  of  declaring  war,  ib. 
measure  of  that  right,  ib. 
Conventional  law  of  nationt,  IxT.  and  Ik 

(Ixiv). 
what,  and  who  bound  by,  Ixr. 
Cuetomary  law  of,  ib, 
founded  on  a  tacit  consent^  ib, 
how  distinguished,  ib* 
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LAW  OF  NATIONS  (eoMlMHiMQ. 
general  rales  reepeetlng^  Ixv. 
how  far  obligatory,  IxtL 
when  may  be  reUnqniehedt  i&. 
Pontive  law  o^  ib, 
is  of  three  kinds,  tfr. 
Tolnntary,  ib* 
ensfcomary,  ib. 
eonyentionalf  «&* 
from  whence  proceeding,  ib, 
dedaeed  from  the  will  of  naticas,  %b, 
distinguiBhed  from  natoral  or  iMoeMOfy 
law  of  nations,  ib. 
O^ntral  maxim  retpecUng  mm  of  neeettary 
and  volrmtarjf  law  q/  naHoni,  ib, 

LBGISLATIYB  POWER, 
whal^  11. 
to  whom  introsted,  t6. 

may  be  to  the  sovereign,  ib, 

or  to  an  assembly,  t6. 

or  to  both  Jointly,  ib. 
right  of,  to  ehange  the  constitation,  ib, 
only  extends  to  ciyil  and  political  laws, 

ib, 
and  not  to  fdndamental  laws,  ib, 

LBTTBB  OF  MABQUB.    See  Rbpbibai.. 
what,  285. 

LIE, 

distinotlon  between,  and  mere  fidsehood, 

872,  373. 
when   bound   to  speak   the  truth  to  an 

enemy,  878.    See  Exxxr. 

MANIFESTOES, 
what,  819. 

MARITIME  LAW, 

ancient  codes  relating  to,  It.  in  note, 
is  imperfect,  ib. 

MARRIAGE, 

of  aliens,  177,  and  note. 

validity  aad  construction  of,  in  England, 

166,  note,  177,  note, 
how  proved,  177,  note, 
not  dissolved  by  captivity  of  one  of  the 
parties,  898. 

MEDIATION, 
what,  276. 
in  time  of  peace,  ib. 
in  time  of  war,  437. 

MERCENARY  SOLDIERS, 
who,  297. 

MILITART  DISCIPLINE, 

impcrtance  of,  consider*  i,  299. 

MILITART  LAWS, 

necessity  of,  considered,  299. 

MINISTERS,  PUBLIC, 
who  are,  468. 

of  the  several  orders  of,  469. 
their  origii,  ib, 
their  representaave  eharaeter,  ib. 


MINISTERS,  PUBLIC  {e^mtinwed). 

Of  ambaeeadore,  469.     See  AxBAStABM. 

are  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  ib. 

distinction  herein,  ib, 

privileges  of,  and  rights^  §6.,  and  n.  (464). 
0/ envoy t,  460. 

are  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  ib, 

importance  of  the  latter,  ib, 
0/reeidente,  ib, 

of  ministers  simply  so  called,  ib, 

representative  character  of;  ib, 

distinction  between  and  mtnuCtrv  ecfrs. 
ordinary,  460,  461. 

of  consuls,  agents,  deputies,  commisdoiu 
ers,  Ac,  461. 

credentials,  what,  ih, 

character  of  minister  known  by,  ib. 
Inetruetione  of,  defined,  ib, 

what  they  contain,  ib. 
Bight  ofeending  atnbaeeadore,  461,  462. 
0/  the  rigkte,  priviUgee,  and  iwmumiiirt  o/, 
46^ 

of  the  respect  doe  to  them,  fk 

persons  of,  sacred  and  inviolable,  ih 

privilege  of,  from  arrest,  469,  note. 

particular  protection  due  to  him,  466. 

injuries  to,  how  redressed,  t6. 

when  protection  to,  commences,  466. 

what  due  to  them  in  countries  throogh 
which  they  pass,  ib. 
Of  ambaenadioTe  going  to  Ml  tnemt^e  eomtry, 
467. 

whfoi  may  be  arrested,  ib, 

instance  of  arrest,  ib, 

of  embassies  between  enemies,  ib. 

necessity  for,  ib, 
Qf  heralde,  trumpetert,  and  dnmnmere,  466. 

are  privileged  messengers,  ib, 

persons  of,  to  be  respected,  ib, 

even  in  civil  war,  468,  469. 

may  be  refused  admittance,  when,  469. 

appearance  of  insult  to,  should  be  avoided, 
ib, 

by  and  to  whom  they  may  be  sen^  476. 
Independence  of  foreign  minietere,  ib, 

how  they  should  behave,  472. 

independence  of,  not  to  be  converted  mto 
licentiousness,  ib. 

must  conform  to  the  cvstoms  and  Imtb  of 
the  country,  472,  473. 

so  far  as  consistent  with  his  mission,  472 
TViiiijMrtti^  wUhJideUtg  of,  473. 
Bribery  of  and  tohen  exeueabU,  473,  474. 

of  making  presents,  Ac,  by,  ib. 
Sow  puniehabU,  476,  478. 

1.  for  ordinary  transgressions,  476. 

2.  for  offences  against  the  prince^  ib. 
right  of  ordering  away,  ib. 

or  of  repressing  him  by  force,  if  he  be- 
haves as  an  enemy,  476. 

or  where  he  forms  dangerous  plots  and 
conspiraeies^  A. 
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MOnSTBBS,  PtBLIC  (eontimu^d). 
iuUuices  of  diamiMaiy  477. 
what  mMj  b«  done  to  him,  afloording  to 

the  exigenoiea  of  the  cam,  478. 
of  Ambaeeador  attempting  the  life  of  the 

aoyeroign,  479. 
instances  respeoting  immunities  of  pnblio 

ministers,  480,  481. 
what  reprisals  may  be  made  on,  481. 
why  not  in  general  permitted,  481,  482. 
AgrtemenU  of  nattona  rMpeding  priviUget 

of,  482. 
allowed  the  free  exereise  of  his  religion, 

483. 
exemption  of,  from  imposte,  484. 
to  what  extent,  ib, 

this  obligation  founded  on  nse  and  cus- 
tom, 485. 
0/  Merot  mtfit«lerc,  ih, 
rights  and  duties  of,  486,  486. 
of  a  sovereign  in  a  foreign  coantry,  486. 
eondnot  to  be  pursued  towards,  ib, 
his  rights,  privileges,  and  security,  486, 

487. 
0/  deptttiet  to  ttatea,  487. 
righto  and  immunities  of,  ib, 
safety  to  persons  of,  ib, 

MUnSTBKS    OF    RBLIGION.      Set    Rb- 
uoioir. 

MISSIONARIES, 

of  their  employment  in  religions  matters, 

158. 
of  refusal  of  admittance  to  them,  t9. 

MONARCHY.    iSW  GoTBiunaxT. 
defined,  2. 

a  government  confided  to  one  person,  2. 
form  of,  considered,  2,  in  note. 

MONET  AND  EXCHANGE, 
Of  the  establithment  of  money,  45. 

utility  and  convenience  of,  ib, 

eommeree  facilitated  by,  ib, 

duty  of  nation  with  respect  to  coin,  ib. 

impression  on  the  seal  of  ite  standard 
value,  ib, 

should  be  coined  in  sovereign's  name,  ib, 

amount  of  coinage,  ib. 

of  increasing  value  of,  when  inexpedient, 
ib. 

righto  in  respect  of,  46. 

stoto  alone  has  the  right  of  ooining,  ib, 

of  countorfeiting  coin,  ib. 

an  offence  against  the  sovereign,  ib. 

though  made  of  standard  value,  ib, 

coining  a  prerogative  of  migesty,  ib, 

how  one  nation  may  injure  another  in  the 
article  of  coin,  47. 

as  by  countorfeiting,  t6. 

or  protecting,  Aa  those  who  do,  ih, 

all  princes  equally  interested  in  extermin- 
ating them,  ib.,  and  note. 
Cf  exekamge  ik^d  tkt  lawt  of  oommeree,  47. 


MONET  AND  EXCHANGE  (o9nliiiaie«0. 
a   custom   of  merchanto   for   remitting 

money,  47. 
should  be  supported  by  good  laws,  A. 
duty  of  nations  herein,  ib. 

MONOPOLT.    8tt  CoMMRRon. 

duty  of  sovereign  to  hinder,  1x6. 

MUNICIPAL  COURT.    Set  JuRisnionov. 
Jurisdiction  of,  Iv.  in  note, 
cannot  enforce  treaty,  ih. 
when  otherwise,  ib. 

NATION.    Stt  State. 

law  of.    Stt  Law  of  Nations. 

meaning  of  term  nation,  Iv.,  1. 

is  a  moral  person,  ib. 

susceptible  of  obligations  and  rights,  Iv., 

4. 
of  the  stote  and  sovereignty  of,  1. 
of  the  several  kinds  of  government  of,  % 
General  prineipU  of  the  dutiet  of  a  nation 
totoarde  itaelf,  4. 
should  act  agreeably  to  its  natore,  ih. 
should  preserve  and  perfect  itoelf,  i6. 
in  what  consists  its  preservation,  ih. 
what  its  perfection,  ib, 
what  is  the  end  of  civil  society,  5. 
of  the  nation's  obligation  to  preserve 

itoelf,  ih. 
also  to  preserve  ito  members,  ih. 
has  a  right  to  everything  necessary  for 

ito  preservation,  6. 
or  which  may  promoto  that  end,  ib. 
should  avoid  every  thing  that  might 

occasion  ito  destruction,  6,  7. 
should  be  perfect  in  itoelf  and  stoto,  6. 
should    avoid    every   thing   contrary 

thereto,  7. 
of  the  right  derived  from  these  obli* 

gations,  ib. 
examples,  ih. 

a  nation  oight  to  know  itoelf,  8. 
Common  dutist  of,  towareU  othert,  183. 
foundatioi  of  those  duties,  133, 134. 
oflioes  of  humanity,  134, 135. 
difference  of  religion  should  not  pre- 
clude  the   performance   of  them, 
139. 
instances,  139,  140,  and  notos. 
general  principle  of  the  mutual  duties 

of  nations,  135. 
duties  of  a  nation  for  the  preservation 

of  others,  ih 
should   assist  a  nation  affected  with 
famine    or    other  calamity,   136^ 
and  noto. 
instances,  186. 
should  contributo  to  the  perfection  of 

others,  136,  137. 
of  the  right  to  require  the  office*  of 

humanity,  138. 
of  the  light  to  reftise  them,  ib. 
3D 
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NATION  (wmh'iuMd). 

performance  of,  eaniiot  be  enforced,  138. 

mntuAl  lore  of  nations,  ib. 

eaeh  nation  should  coltiyate  the  ftiend- 

ship  of  others,  138,  139. 
and  perfect  itself  for  the  advantage  of 

others,  139. 
to  take  eare  of  their  glory,  ib. 
role  and  measure  of  the  offices  of  hu- 
manity, 140. 
pardoular  limitation  with  regard  to  the 

prince,  141. 
no  nation  ought  to  injure  others,  141, 

142. 
meaning  of  the  word  tn/ure,  141,  note, 
how  far  one  nation  may  injure  the  oom- 

meree  of  another,  142,  note. 
ease  of  revolted  colony,  ib, 
should  avoid   giving  offenoe   to  others, 

142,  148. 
of  the  publication  of  libels,  143,  note. 
0/  ike  protection  eought  by  a  nation,  93. 
of  simple  protection,  93,  94. 
how  obtained,  and  terms,  ib. 
.    reservation  of  right  of  government,  ib, 
voluntary  submission  of  one   nation  to 

another,  94. 
when  may  lawAiIly  do  so,  ib, 
on  what  terms,  ib, 

of  the  different  kinds  of  submission,  ib, 
may  leave  inferior  nation  a  part  of  the 

sovereignty,  ib. 
may  totally  abolish  it,  ib. 
may  incorporate  the  two  in  one,  ib. 
right  of  citixens  when  nation  submits  to  a 

foreign  power,  ib, 
when  not  bound  to  submit,  ib. 
may  sell  effecte  and  retire  elsewhere,  94, 

10«. 
these  eompaets  how  annulled,  96. 
by  failure  of  protection,    95,    90,    and 

note, 
through  want  of  good  faith,  95. 
by  infidelity  of  party  protected,  ib. 
by  encroachments  of,  protected,  ib. 
by  silence  of  party  protected,  95,  96. 
0/  the  eqMration  of  anation  from  a  etate  of 

v»kiek  itie  a  member,  96,  97. 
difference  between  incorporated  nations 

and  those  merely  in  a  state  of  sub- 
jection, ib, 
ftnlure  of  protection  alone  no  ground  of 

separation,  ib. 
their  duty  when  in  danger,  97. 
to  use  endeavours  to  maintain  themselves 

in  their  present  state,  ib. 
if  overcome  by  foroci,  may  treat  with  the 

conqueror,  ib, 
their  right  when  abandoned,  97,  98. 
may  provide  for  their  own  safety,  97. 
instances,  97,  98. 
*-         ^  the  eetabUekment  «f,  <a  m  eotwfcy,  9S. 


NATIOir  (eontinuedy, 

possession  of,  and  how  acquired,  IB. 
exclusive  right  thereto,  to. 
comprehends  two  things,  ib, 
right  of  domain  and  empire,  ib, 
acquisition  of,  in  a  vacant  country,  99. 
empire  over,  acquired  with  domain,  «&. 
another  mode  of  acquiring  it,  ib. 
of  appropriation  of  a  desert  country  by  ■ 

nation,  ib, 
must  take  entire  possession,  ib, 
where  possession   in    a   few   wandering 

tribes,  99,  100, 101. 
by  treaties,  153. 
our  duty  to  conform  to  general  customs, 

163,  and  note, 
of  mutual  respect  sovereigns  owe  each 

other,  168. 
how   sovereign    ought  to   i«*i«t»iw  hif 

dignity,  154. 
Of  ike  riffht  of  nation  to  eecnrity,  ib, 
natare  of  this  right,  ib, 
gives  the  right  of  resistance,  164;  161. 
and  of  obtaining  reparation,  165,  161. 
gives  the  right  of  punishing,  ib, 
right  of,  against  a  mischievous  people^  A. 
cannot  interfere  in   the  government  of 

another  state,  155,  and  note, 
one  sovereign  cannot  make  himself  judge 

of  conduct  of  another,  166. 
how  tut  may  interfere  in  a  quarrel  be- 
tween a  sovereign  and  his  people^ 

167. 
right  of  opposing  such  interference,  Ibl^ 

168. 
no  nation  to  be  reatralned  aa  to  religioo, 

158. 
offices   of  humanity  in   these   mattn^ 

ib. 
Of  mieeionariee,  f6 
may  order   them   to   leave    dominioii% 

ib. 
their  duty  to  obey,  ib, 
of  the  circumspection  to  be  used  hereiii, 

169. 
what  sovereign   may   do  in  flavour  of 

those  who   profess   his  religion  in 

another  state,  159,  160. 
Of  eoloniee,  101. 
when  they  become  a  part  of  the  mother 

country,  ib. 
Of  the  thinge  relating  to  that  eetabliekmentfib 

See  CouKTRT. 
Of  the  mutual  commerce  betueen  natione,  143. 

See  COMXBBCB. 
Of  the  dignity  and  eguaUtg  of  nations^  149. 
dignity  of  nations  or  sovereigns,  ib, 
their   obligation    to   maintain    it,    U9 

154. 
their  equality,  149. 
their  precedence,  ib, 
none  can  daiA  it  aa  aright^  tk 
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ITATION  (eoniinved), 

ham  bi  pow«r  and  anttq«ity  of  stato  gire 

it  precedenoe,  149. 
fonn  of  goTBRiment  immftterial,  150. 
state  to  keep  its  rank,  thoogh  gorem- 

meat  ohanged,  ih, 
tnatiea  and  eetabliahed  eoatomB  to  bo 

obsenred,  ib. 
inttanoes  herein^  150, 161. 
of  the  name  and  honours  giren  by  the 

nation  to  its  conduotor,  151. 
role  of  ooadoot  in  tiiis  respeo^  ib. 
right  of  soToreign  to  assume  honours  and 

tiUes,  153. 
right  of  other  nations  in  this  respecty 

152. 
their  duty,  ih, 
how  titles  and  honours  may  be  secured, 

153. 
j(f  the  o6MroaMee  of  JuHiee  between  Halion$, 

160.    See  Jusncs  akd  Polrt. 
neoesaity  for  obsenranee  of,  160,  m 

obligation  of  nations  to  onltivate  it,  ib. 
right  of  refusing  to  submit  to  injustice, 

161. 
this  right  a  perfect  one^  ib,,  and  pro- 
duces, 
th*  riglit  of  defenoe,  ib, 
the  right  of  doing  ourselves  jnstioe, 

ib, 
and  right  te  punish  ii\)ustioe,  ib* 
right  of  nations  against  one  that  openly 

despises  justice,  »6. 
0/  terminating    diepuUe    betweem   natione, 

274. 
general  obserrations  herein,  ib, 
•yery  nation  bound  to  give  satisfaction, 

275. 
how  nations  may  abandon  their  righto 

and  complaints,  ib, 
duty  of  sovereign  to  insist  on  oompen- 

aatioB  for  wrongs  to  his  subjects, 

276. 
means  suggested  by  the  law  of  nature 

for  terminating  their  disputes,  ib, 

1,  by  amicable  accommodation,  ib, 

2.  by  compromise,  ib. 
8.  by  mediation,  ib. 

4.  by  arbitration,  277,  278. 

these  several  modes  described,  276, 
278. 

of  conferences  and  congresses,  278. 

distinctions  to  be  made  between  evident 
and  doubtful  cases,  278. 

between  eeeential  ri^^ts  and  tf^ertor  ones, 
270. 

of  resorting  to  foroe  in  doubtftd  cases, 
280. 

when  conciliatory  measures  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  ib. 

•Ifect  of  Tclnntaxy  law  of  nations,  280, 
281 


NATION  (continued), 

equitable  condittoas  to  be  offered,  281, 

282. 
rights  of  party  In  possession  in  doubtftil 

cases,  i5. 
how  reparation  of  ii^nry  to  be  sought^ 

ib, 
of  relaUatum,  282,  283. 
when,  and  how  far  justiftable,  ib, 
of  the  various  modes  of  punishment  with- 

'   out  resorting  to  arms,  288. 
of  retortion,  what,  ib. 
of  reprieaU,  what,  283,   284.     See  Rs- 

PRISAL. 
0/  the  glory  of  a  Mrtion,  01.     See  Glort. 
0/  (A«  eoneem  a  nation  mag  JUrru  in  the 

aetione    of   her    ct'Cuen*,  161.       See 

CiTlzBir. 
0/  the  effect*  of  domain  between  mUione,  164. 

See  Country. 
0/  the  rights  common  to  all  iMrfioiM,  178. 

See  Obugationb  Aim  RieiiTS. 
0/war  between  natione,  290.     See  Wab. 
Of  peace  between  natione,  and  obligation  to 

cuUivate  it,  428.     See  Pkaob. 

NATIVES.    See  Couotbt. 
who  are,  101. 
those  bom  of  parents  who  are  citizens, 

ib, 
succeed  to  rights  of  parents,  101,  Ac 
bom  of  foreigners,  101. 
become  citizens  by  tacit  consent  «5» 

NATURALIZATION, 
what^  102,  and  n. 
by  whom  granted,  102. 
of  imperfect  naturalization,  ib, 
of  natoralization  by  birth,  ib, 
instances,  ib.  in  note. 

NATURAL  LAW, 

what,  Iviii.  in  note. 

defined  to  be  the  science  of  the  lasr  of 

nature,  Ixvii.  in  note, 
of  God  and  our  conscience,  ib, 
the  basis  of  the  law  of  nations,  Iv.  in 

note, 
nations  subject  to,  and  bound  by,  Ivi^ 

NECESSARY  LAW, 
what,  IviiL 

application  of,  to  nations,  ib. 
why  10  called,  i5. 
is  immutable,  ib. 
nations  cannot  vary,  it 

or  dispense  with  its  obligations,  ib, 
maxim  concerning  use  of,  Ixvi. 

NEUTRALITY, 
what,  882. 

of  neutral  nations,  A. 
conduct  to  be  observed  by,  ib* 
impartiaUty  of,  ib. 
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in  whAt  it  oonaiatSy  382. 

relates  solely  to  war,  ib, 

what  a  breach  of  neutrality,  882,  883. 

an  ally  may  fiumiih  saoooor  due  from 
him,  333. 

and  yet  remain  neuter,  ib, 

of  the  right  of  remaining  neuter,  ib, 

all  nations  may  remain  so,  ib, 

unless  otherwise  bound  by  iareatiee,  ib, 

when  they  should  join  in  the  oontest^  ib. 

treaties  of  neutrality,  ib, 

when  lawftil  to  enter  into,  ib, 

when  from  necessity,  ib. 

when  with  both  parties,  888,  834. 

foundation  of  rules  of  neutrality,  834. 

how  levies  may  be  allowed,  Ac,  without 
breach  of,  •6. 

of  breach  of,  generally,  884,  886. 

trade  of  neutral  nations  with  those  at  war, 
386,  and  note. 

of  seising  the  property  thereof,  836. 

passage  of  troops  through  neutral  coun- 
try, 340. 

of  the  right  thereof,  t6. 

when  may  be  refused,  340,  348,  846. 

permission  must  be  applied  for,  340. 

may  be  refused  for  good  reasons,  841. 

as  where  war  ui^ust,  346. 

in  what  case  may  be  forced,  841. 

fear  of  danger  authorises  a  refusal,  842, 
348. 

or  a  demand  of  every  reasonable  security, 
842. 

whether  necessary  to  give  security  re- 
quired, ib. 

equality  to  be  observed  towards  both  par- 
ties as  to  the  passag*    843. 

no  complaint  lies  against  neutral  state  for 
granting  passage,  ib, 

state  may  refuse  from  fear  of  rssentment 
of  opposite  party,  ib. 

or  lest  her  country  should  become  the 
theatre  of  war,  ib, 

what  included  in  grant  of  passage,  844. 

to  include  all  connected  with  passage  of 
troops,  ib. 

safety  of  passage,  ib. 

hostilities  not  to  be  committed  in  neutrals' 
country,  t6. 

sea,  when  considered  part  of  territory, 
844,  in  note. 

of  contraband  goods,  887. 

what  deemed  such,  ib, 

distinctions  as  to,  ib, 

wlien  may  be  coniiscatod,  ib, 

of  Marching  neutral  ships,  338,  889,  and 
note. 

foundation  of  right  to  do  so,  889. 

neutral  ship  refruing  to  be  searched,  and 
consequences,  ib, 

may  be  eondemned  as  a  priie^  ib> 


KETTTRALITT  {ctmHnued). 

manner  of  search  generally  settled  It 

treaties,  339. 
credit  usually  given  to  certifloatos^  and 

bill  of  lading,  ib, 
unless  fraud  apparent,  889,  and  notes, 
of  enemy's  property  on   board  neotnl 

ship,  889. 
liability  thereof  to  seisnre,  889,  and  note, 
of  neutral's  property  on  board  enemy'i 

ship,  889. 
restoration  thereof  to  nentnd,  *h» 
latter  to  bear  any  lots  reenltlng  from 

capture,  ib, 
of  trading  with  a  besieged  town,  83», 

and  note, 
commerce    with,  absolutely   prohibited, 

839. 
of  blockade,  and  violation  thereof  8S9i 

and  note.    See  Blooladb. 
of  impartial  offices  of  neutrals,  849. 
duty  of,  towards  belligerents,  ib, 
may  render  impartial  assistance,  ib, 
other  assist^koe  by  treaty,  Ac,  ib. 
enemy  pursuing  ship  into  neutral  port 

must  refrain  fi«m  hostalitiee  there^ 

844>  note 
nor  can  ship  be  condemned  in,  844»  note, 
neutral  oountry  not  to  afford  a  retreat  tt 

troops,  346. 
conduct  of  troops  passing  throng  neo* 

tral  oountiy,  ib. 
stipulations  for  indemnification  agaiait 

loss,  ib, 

OATH.    See  Trbatds. 

of  the  use  of,  in  treaties,  282. 

does  not  constftuto  the  oblif;atlo%  A. 

or  change  the  nature  thereof^  «&. 

or  give  pre-eminence  of  ona  trealy  ahofi 

another,  233. 
does  not  give  force  to  an  invalid  twa^y, 

ib. 
of  aeeeveratione,  ib. 

OBLIGATIONS  AND  RIGHTS. 
IHetinctione  reepeetiny,  IzlL 
are  internal  and  external,  ib, 
or  perfect  and  imperfect  tb. 
Internal  obligation,  whcO,  ib. 
binding  on  the  conscience,  »&. 
always  of  the  same  nature,  »&. 
External,  what,  ib. 
relates  to  men,  Ac,  ib. 
is  either  perfect  or  imperfect*  ib, 
perfect  where  performance  may  be  eoa- 

polled,  f6. 
impeifect  when  only  a  right  to  aei,  ib. 
0/  righte  retained  6y  all  natione,  178. 
of  what  rights  men  cannot  be  deprive^ 

ib, 
right  still  remaining  from  primitive  stats 
of  communion,  ib. 
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OBIJGATIONSy  Ao.  {otmtnMed). 

introdncUon  and  taoii  reitriotioii  there- 
on, 178. 

right  retained  by  each  nation  orer  the 
property  of  pthera,  ib. 

right  of  necessity,  t6. 

right  of  procuring  proTisions  by  force, 
179. 

when  this  right  may  be  resorted  to,  ib, 

right  of  making  use  of  things  belong- 
ing to  others,  ib, 

oompensation  for  the  same,  %b, 

of  pressing  ressels   in  cases   of  neces- 
sity, ib, 

oompensation  to  be  made  for  sendees, 
ib, 

right  of  carrying  off  women,  ib, 

instance  of  the  rape  of  Sabine  women, 
ib. 

right  of  passage,  180. 

none  can  be  depriyed  of,  ib, 

though  right  limited,  ib, 

right  of,  from  necessity,  ib, 

when  may  be  enforced,  ib, 

when  to  escape  from  danger,  ib, 

of  right  of  vessel  to  force  entry  in  a 
foreign  port»  ib, 

right  of  procuring  necessaries,  ib, 

right  of  dwelling  in  a  foreign  country, 
t-6. 

right  herein  defined,  180, 181. 

right   of  use   of  things   InezhMistible, 
181. 

instances  of  rights,  ib, 

right  of  innocent  use,  and  what  meant 
thereby,  181, 182. 

nature  of  this  right  in  general,  182. 

who  to  decide  thereon,  ib, 

where  right  doubtftil,  ib, 

in  cases  not  doubtful,  ib, 

exercise  of  this  right  between  nataoas, 
182, 183. 
0/  the  right  of  domain,  188. 

exercise  of  that  right  by  nations,  ib, 

general  duty  of  the  proprietor,  ib, 

bound  to  grant  a  lawful  passage^  ib, 

but  sureties  may  be  required,  184. 

passage  of  merchandise,^ 

right  of  residence,  184, 171.     ' 

should  in  general  be  granted,  184 

unless  required  for  unlawftd  purposes^ 
ib, 

wha,t,   no   ground   for    expulsion,   184» 
185. 

how  to  act  towards  foreigners  desiring  a 
perpetual  residence,  186. 

ot  the  right  accruing  from  a  general 
permission,  ib, 

of  right  granted  as  a  fayonr,  188. 

the  nation  ought  to  be  courteous,  ib, 

PJiOTION.    iSSM  Tbxatt,  OoMYnnoii. 

81 


PARDON, 

right  of,  in  whom,  88. 
an  aUribute  of  sovereignty,  ib. 
of  the  exercise  thereof,  ib, 
should  be  without  ii^ury  to  any  one,  ib. 
or  where  welfare  of  state  req«iires  ao 

exception,  ib. 
exercise  of,  should  be  for  adyantage 
of  society,  ib. 

PASSPORT, 
what,  416. 

distinction  as  to,  and  safe  conduct^  ib. 
by  whom  granted^  450,  in  note,  105. 

PATRIMONIAL  STATE, 
what,  SO. 

doctrine  of,  refuted,  25,  80,  435. 
true  sovereignty  inalienable,  25,  81,  32, 

and  notes, 
duty  of  sovereign  empowered  to  appoint 

successor,  32,  436. 
must  have  at  least  a  tacit  ratification, 

32,  33. 

PBACS, 

what  poaee  is,  420,  480. 
obligation  to  cultivate  i^  430. 
sovereign's  obligation  herein,  ib. 
extent  of  this  duty,  ib. 
of  the  disturbers  of,  481. 
how  far  war  may  be  continued,  431,  302:. 
peace  the  end  of  war,  432. 
general  effects  of  peace,  ib, 
Treatim  of,  482  to  440.  , 

defined,  432. 
by  whom  oonduded,  ib, 
sovereign's  authority  herein,.  432;  43j^. 
when  limited,  433. 

of  alienations  made  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  »6^. 
to  what  extent  may  be  ma^e,  433,  434. 
when   sovereign   may  dispose  of  what: 

concerns  individuals,  435. 
state  bound  to  indemnify  suffbrers,  ibi 
whether  sovereign,  priiseoer  of  war,  can 

conclude  treaty  of  peace,  ib, 
when  he  may  negotttOe  II,  Ac,  ib. 
who  than  to  eonebuU  %  ib, 
duty  of  ftate  to  procure  release  of  sova- 

leigh,  480. 
when  may  be  mad*  wiib  an  usurper,  ib, 
allies  included  in,  ih. 
when  not  binding  on  allies,  436,  437. 
assodatei^  to  treat  each  by  himself,  437. 
of  mediation,  ib. 
on  what  footing  peace  may  be  concluded^ 

ib, 
general  effect  thereof,  438. 
engage  to  preserve  perpetual  peace,  ib, 
of  special  compromises,  t6. 
aotnesty,  wha^  430. 
a  perpetual  oblrraon  of  the  past,  ib. 
necessarily  implied  in  ever^'  treaty  oH 

peaces  tft.. 
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of  things  nvt  mentioM.  in  thA  tx9ntj, 
439. 

«f  thingi  not  invaded  therein,  i&. 

doee  not  extend  to  thingi  haying  no  re- 
lation t9  the  war,  ib, 
M  debto  contracted  with  indiyidoals,  ib. 
or  to  movables,  Ao.,  ib, 

former  treaties,  mentioned  and  oonflrmed 
in  the  new,  are  part  of  it,  440. 
0/  tks  execution  of  tkoee  ireatiee,  440  to  443. 

rhen  the  obligation  of  the  treaty  com- 
mences, 440. 

publication  of  peace,  ib, 

should  be  without  delay,  ib, 

when  may  be  postponed,  440,  441. 

time  of  the  execution  thereof,  441. 

lawful  excuse  for  delay,  ib, 

promise  yoid  when  party  haa  hindered 
the  performance  of  it,  ib. 

cessation  of  contributions,  442. 

products  of  the  things  ceded  or  restored, 
ib. 

in  what  condition  to  be  restored,  ib» 

import  of  word  reetituii<m,  t6. 

instances,  442,  443. 
Interpretation  of  treaty  of  peace,  443. 

1.  where   doubtful,  against   the   pre- 

scriber  thereof,  ib. 

2,  names  of  ceded  countries,  ib. 

how  to  be  understood,  t6. 
8.  restoration  not  to  be  understood  of 
those  who  have  Toluntaiily  given 
themselves  up,  444. 
0/  the  obeervanee  and  breach  ihcre((f,  ib. 
binds  the  nation  and  successors,  iL 
to  be  faithfully  observed,  ib, 
plea  of  fear  or  foroe  does  not  dispense 

with  its  observance^  ib, 
breach  of  What,  446. 
ways  in  which  it  may  be  broken,  ib, 
may  be  violated  in  three  ways,  446  to  450. 
1.  by  conduct  contnuy  to  the  nature 
thereof,  446. 
to  take  up  arms  for  a  firesh  oanse, 

no  breach,  ib, 
nor  is  a  fubsequent  alliance  with  an 

enemy  a  breach,  447. 
distinction  to  be  made  between  a  new 

war  and  a  breach  of  treaty,  ib. 
Justifiable    defence    no   breach    of 

treaty,  448. 
causes   of  rupture   on   account  of 
allies,  449. 
'2.  by  conduct  contrary   to   its    pew- 
tieular  nature,  ib, 
instances  herein,  ib. 
Z,  by  violation  of  any  arude,  ib, 
violation  of  a  single  article  breaks 
the  whole  treaty,  450. 
^ao  distinction    between   more  and  less 
important  articles,  449. 


PEAGl  [sontinmedj. 

of  1  enalty  annexed  to  the  violakieB  sf  m 

article,  450. 
Itedied  delays,  their  eCeet,  ib. 
of  insurmountable  difficulties,  ib, 
when  time  must  be  allowed,  450,  45L 
or  indemnity  given,  451. 
iweferable  to  recourse  to  arms,  ib, 
instruction  of  treaty  by  sul^ects^  iL 
distinction,  if  not  imputable  to  soreniga, 

ib, 
the  treaty  not  broken  by,  i5. 
of  infraction  by  allies^  ib. 
right  of  offended  party  against  violator 

of  treaty,  452. 
optional  to  declare  treaty  null,  <v  aUc« 

it  to  subsist,  ih, 

PIBTT.    See  Rxueioir. 
meaning  o^  55. 

its  inflnenoe  on  happiness  of  nation,  ik 
nation  ought  therefore  to  be  pious^  ik 
should  be  attended  with  knowledge,  ib. 
eonsequenoM  of  wast  of,  65,  56. 

POISON, 

use  of,  in  warflue  oondemnod  as  odioai, 

860. 
not  to  be  adopted  by  way  of  reprisal,  H, 
of  poisoning  prisoners,  358,  360,  36L 
use  of  poisoned  weapons  condemned,  3fl. 
so,  of  poisoning  springs,  ib, 

POLICE.    See  Juf  TICS  akd  Politt. 

POLITICAL  EQUILIBRIUM.    See  Wam, 
what^  312. 

POPE.    Atf-PopuT. 

POPERT, 
Abueee  of,  partieuXarited,  66. 

1.  power  of  the  popes,  ib» 
extent  thereof,  66,  67. 
whence  it  arises,  67. 

effect  of,  in  a  foreign  coni^  A. 
instances,  65  to  67. 

2.  important   employments    eeafsmd 

by  a  foreign  power,  68. 
disposal  of  ecclesiastical  dignitlai^il. 
practice  hereof  a  violation  of  natMw'i 

right,  ib. 
nations   submitting  to,  condensed, 

ib. 
8.  powerful  sul^ects  depending  on  a 

foreign  oourt,  6S,  69. 
abuse  in  this  respect  69. 

4.  the  celibacy  of  the  priests^  isi 
for  what  cause  invented,  ib, 
practice  of,  condemned,  69,  70. 
of  convents,  ib, 

marriage  advocated,  70. 

5.  enormons  pretensions  of  the  slefgy, 

ib, 
their  pre-emineney,  ib. 
its  pn^ndioe  on  good  oid«r«  ik 
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rOPERT  (eofiltmifvO. 

^-  independence  of,  71 . 
immunities,  ib. 
their  attempt  to  escape  fi  im  political 

authority,  ib. 
daim  their  im^lunit^•d  f  .tnn  God,  ib. 
h  bnmunities  of  church  possessions, 
T2,  78. 
same  immonity  claimed  for  pos- 
sessions of  the  chnrdi,  72. 
when  state  may  exempt  them,  t6. 
iriiottld  be  fim  taken  for  the  use  and 

safety  of  the  state,  73. 
limit  of  exemption,  7^ 
6.  excommnnioation  of  men  in  office, 

78. 
9.  and  ef  sovereigns  themsehes,  74. 
instances  of  abuse,  ib, 
but  abuses  not  cenfined  to  pi^Ms, 

ib. 
instanee,  7'4«  76,  m  note* 

10.  the  dergj  drawing  eirery  thing  to 

themselves,  and  distuibing  the 
order  of  justice,  .76,  78. 

11.  money  drawn  to  Rome,  76. 

their  rapacity  herein,  ruinous  to 
the  court  of  Rome,  ib. 
lU.  laws  and  customs  contrary  to  the 
welfore  of  states,  ib. 

consequence  of  trusting  same  to  the 
clergy,  ib, 

ite  pernicious  eflect  on  the  state,  ib, 

POPULAR    GOVERNMENT.      See  Go- 

TBENMBMT. 
what,  2. 

empire  kept  by  state  in  its  own  hands,  2. 
also  called  a  democracy,  ib. 

PORTa    See  SiA. 

to  whom  belonging,  129. 
enemy  pursuing  ship  into  neutral  port 
must  refrain  from  hostifities  there, 
344,  n. 

POSITIVE  LAW, 

what,  Ixiv.,  IxTi.,  Ixvii,  and  notes, 
proceeds  from  the  will  of  nations,  66. 
is  of  three  kinds,  Irn. 

1.  voluntary,  what,  t6.  • 

2.  customary,  what,  ib, 

3.  conventional,  what,  ib. 

*he  two  latter  called  the  arbitrary  law  of 
nations,  Ixvi. 

POSTLIMINIUM.    See  Jus  PosTLiimnnK. 

PREROGATIVES  OF  THE  CROWN, 
what,  16. 

vrith  lespeet  to  coin,  46.     See  Coik. 
in  matters  of  religion,  62.    See  Rkliqion. 
with  regard  to  public  property,  112.    See 

Pbopbbtt. 
as   to   pardoning   offenders,    83.      See 

Pabdov 


;  PRESCRIPTION, 

I  of  usucaption  and  prescription,  187,  and 
note. 

definition  of,  187,  Ac 

is  derived  from  the  law  of  nature,  187. 

what  foundation  required  for  ordinary 
prescription,  189. 

of  immemorial  prescription,  t6. 

claimant  alleging  reasons  for  his  silence, 
190. 

proprietor  showing  he  does  not  intend  to 
abandon  his  right,  ib, 

prescription  founded  on  the  actiomrof 
the  proprietor,  ib, 

usucaption  and  prescription  take  plaee 
between  nations,  t6. 

moiu  difficult  between  nations  to  found 
them  on  a  presumptive  desrttion, 
190,  191. 

other  principles  that  enforee  prescription, 
191. 

effiicts  of  voluntary  law  of  nations  on 
this  subject,  191,  192. 

law  of  treaties  or  customs  herein,  192. 

nations  should  adopt  rules  on  this  sub- 
ject, ib. 

exclusive  right  to,  not  acquired  hy  pre- 
scription, 127. 

right  may  be  acquired  by  treaty,  126. 

PRETEXTS, 

what,  304,  306.    See  Wab. 

PRISONERS  OF  WAR.    SeeWiau 
right  of  making,  353. 
are  not  to  be  put  to  death,  848,  354. 
how  to  be  treated,  354. 
may  be  confined  and  fettered,  ib. 

but  not  to  be  treated  harshly,  ib. 

unless  guilty  of  crime,  ib, 
are  seldom  ill*treated  by  European  na- 
tions, ib. 
of  releasing  them  on  parole,  355. 
whether  prisoners  who  cannot  he  fed, 
dec,  may  be  put  to  death,  t6. 

should  be  dismissed  on  parole,  ib. 
whether  may  be  made  slaves,  356. 

in  what  cases  lawful, 't6. 
exchange  and  ransom  of^  357. 
object  of  detention  of,  ib. 
time  of  exchange  or  ransom,  ib. 

when  proper,  ib. 
state  bound  to  procure  release  of,  t6. 

its  duty  to  provide  for  support,  ib, 
formerly  obliged  to  redeem  themselves,  tto. 
if  assassination  and  poisoning  of,  858, 

360,  361. 
practice  of,  condemned,  ib, 
of  the  jus  postliminium  with  respect  to, 

398. 
in  force  for  prisoners,  397. 
how  rights  of,  subsist,  398. 
may  dispose  of  and  will  property^  ik 
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PRIZE  COURT, 

how  constituted,  864,  392,  in  notes, 
questions  of  capture  or  prize  determined 

in,  364,  392,  in  notes, 
ruaes  respecting,  166,  note. 

1.  must  belong  to  belligerent  country, 

ib,f  344,  note. 

2.  most  have  actually  sat  in  country 

to  which  it  belonged,  ib. 

3.  properly   condemned  must  be,  at 

time  of  condemnation,  in  country 
where  sentence  pronounced,  ib, 

PRIVATEER.    SeeWAU, 

PROPERTY. 

D^erent  kmdt  of,  109. 

is  public,  common,  or  private,  Hh 
Of  public  property,  109,  113. 

what,  109. 

called  by  Romans  res  eommuneM,  ib, 

of  what  it  consists,  ib, 

hom  acquired,  1 10. 

of  the  revenues  of  the  public  pro- 
per^, ib, 

natarally  at  the  sovereign's  disposal, 
ib, 

nation  may  grant  him  the  use  and 
property  of  its  common  posses- 
sions, t6. 

may  allow  him  the  domain,  ib, 

and  reserve  to  itself  the  use  of  them, 
ib. 

of  taxes.  111.    Set  Taxbs. 

nation  may  reserve  to  itself  the  right 
of  imposing,  t6. 

of  the  sovereign  who  has  this  power,  ib. 

his  duties  with  respect  to,  112. 

of  eminent  domain  annexed  to  sove- 
reignty, ib. 

his  light  thereto,  ib. 

may  dispose  thereof,  t6. 

government  of  private  proper^,  113. 
Of  amvmon  property,  1 13,  1 15. 

what,  109,  110. 

sovereign  may  make  laws  respecting, 
113. 

but  not  abuse  such  power,  ib, 

of  alienation  of  property  of  a  corpo- 
ration, ib. 

corporation  has  a  right  to  do  so,  ib. 

how  that  right  should  be  exercised,  t6. 

whose  consent  requisite  iierein,  ib. 

of  the  several  kinds  of  corporate  pro- 
perty, 114. 

use  of  common  property,  ib. 

how  each  member  is  to  enjoy  it,  ib. 

must  not  injure  the  common  use,  ib. 

right  of  anticipation  in  the  use  of  it,  ib. 

instances  of  the  exercise  of  this  right, 
ib, 

in  drawing  water  from  a  well,  ib, 

OS  felling  tree  iu  a  forest,  114. 


PROPERTY  (coniinuedS 

preservation  and  xepnin  of  ooamm 

possessions,  116. 
expenses  hereof,  and  how  lalsed,  iL 
iuty  and  right  of  sovereign  hereii,i^ 
Of  private  property,  115,  116. 
rights  of  proprietors  o(  115. 
when  sovereign  may  interfere  there- 
with, ib, 
may  subject  it  to  regulations  of  polioe. 

ib. 
may  compel  sale  of,  in  cases  of  necei- 

sity,  115,  116. 
power  over,  in  other  instances,  ib. 
should  hinder  monopolies,  116. 
of  inheritances  thereto,  ib. 
right  of  persons  to  bequeath  it,  ib. 
when  limited,  ib. 
Of  the  alienation  ofpubSe  property,  ib. 
right  of  natidn  herein,  ib. 
duties  of  nation  in  this  respect,  ib. 
in  cases  of  necessity,  ib, 
duties  of  the  prince  as  to^  117. 
cannot  alienate  it,  ib, 
though  nation  may  give  him  a  rig^ht 

to  it,  ib, 
but  right  not  to  be  presumed,  ib. 
rules  respecting  alienation  betwesa 

nations,  ib. 
of  treaties  thereon,  t6^ 
of  alienation  of  a  part  of  the  state,  118. 
should  only  be  in  cases  of  extNmc 

necessity,  ib. 
rights  of  dismembered  party,  118, 119. 
not  obliged  to  receive  new  master,  119. 
whether  prince  has  power  to  diraen- 

ber  the  state,  ib, 

PROTECTION.    See  N Anon. 

of  protection  sought  by  a  natioOt  98. 
simple  treaty  oi,  what.  93,  94. 
how  annulled,  95. 

PUBLIC  GRAl^ARIES, 

propriety  of  establishing,  36. 

PUBLIC  WAYS, 

utility  of  highways,  canals,  Ac,  43,  aid 
•         note, 
duty  of  government  in  respedt  at,  43. 
should  render  them  sale  and  commo- 
dious, ib. 
its  rights  in  this  respect,  ib. 
nation  should  contribute  to  expense*  o(, 
ib. 
may  compel  people  to  labour  at,  41. 
or  contribute  to  the  expense,  44,  and 
see  note, 
foundation  of  the  rights  of  toll,  ib. 
abuses  of,  ib,,  and  notes, 
how  far  tolerated  by  arbitrary  lav  ol 

nations,  ib. 
now  gener&'ljr  eettled  by  treaties,  ib 
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?VNI8HMENT.    S^Jwaja. 
Of  transffr€$§onf  81* 
foandation  of  right  of  panlahingy  tft. 
fbonded  on  right  of  personal  Mdfetj,  tb 
to  whom  it  belongs,  t6. 
of  the  laws,  and  their  execution,  ib, 
of  the  criminal  laws,  ib, 
necessity  of  these  laws,  ib. 
tlieir  choice,  and  establishment,  61, 62 
0/  the  degree  of  pum$kmeni,  82. 
not  to  be  beyond  what  safety  of  state 

requires,  ib. 
what  to  be  considered  in  proportion- 
ing of  it,  ib. 
as  nature  of  crime  itself^  ib. 
opportunities  of  committing  it,  ib. 
deg^ree  of  injury  done  to  the  public,  ib, 
consequences  of  unnecessary  severity,  ib, 
importance  of  enforcing  the  laws,  ib, 

BANSOM, 

of  prisoners,  367. 

right  to  detain  till  ransomed,  ib, 

tune  of  ransom,  ib. 

generally  settled  by  treaty,  ib, 

right  of  sovereign  to  enforce  payment  of 
ransom,  414. 

conventions  relating  to  the  ransom,  419. 

right  to  demand,  may  be  transferred,  ib. 

should  not  be  in  an  unlimited  manner,  ib. 

what  may  annul  the  convention  made 
for  the  rate  of  the  ransom,  1*6^ 

ransom  proportionate  to  rank  of  officer, 
ib. 

concealment  of  rank,  compact  may  be 
annulled,  t6. 

prisoner  dying  before  payment  of  ran- 
som, ib. 

ransom  when,  or  not  due,  419,  420. 

instances,  ib. 

prisoner  released  on  condition  of  pro- 
curing the  release  of  another,  420. 

when  bound  to  return,  ib. 

where  prisoner  is  retaken  before  pay- 
ment of  ransom,  ib. 

his  liability  to  pay  second  ransom,  ib, 

otherwise,  if  rescued  before  he  has  ob- 
tained his  liberty,  421.  ^ 

of  ships,  &&,  414,  notc«. 

prohibited  by  English  laws,  414,  note. 

tANSOM  BILLS, 

doctrine  of,  recognised  as  a  part  of  the 
law  of  nations,  414,  note. 

REBEL.    Set  Civil  Law. 
w'lo  are  rebels,  422, 424. 
sovereign*s  right  against,  422. 
obligatory  on  him  to  perform  *  .^oroises 
to,  423. 

RBGENl , 

when  to  be  appointed,  9S, 
his  authority,  27 


RELIGION.    Se9  Pibty. 

€/  r4ligion  exiermeU  and  nUemal,  Bt. 
dein6d,f&. 

as  an  affaur  of  conscience,  ib, 
or  an  affair  of  state,  t6. 
Bights  of  indwidualt  as  to,  ib. 
should  acquire  knowledge  of  God  and 

his  laws,  ib, 
love  and  respect  due  to  God,  ib, 
liberty  of  conscience,  i6. 
right  to  eiercise  choice  in  matters  ofve- 

ligion,  66,  60. 
importance  of  this  right,  66,  61. 
is  natural  and  inviolable,  ib, 
should  be  limited  within  just  bounds, 
66. 
iHi6/te  e^ablitkmeni  ofreHguMij  ib, 
is  a  matter  of  state,  67. 
and  under  jurisdiction  of  political  an* 

thority,  ib, 
of  a  nation  how  established,  ib. 
When  as  yet  no  established  r^tgipn,  ib, 
choice  of,  how  made,  t6. 
duty  of  nation  herein,  ib, 
majority  to  have  choice  of,  ibt 
but  minority  to  have  Uberty  to  follow 

their  own  religion,  ib. 
or  separate  from  society  of  majority,  ib» 
when  may  sell  their  property,  and  re- 
tire, t^.,  106. 
When  there  is  an  ettahUshed  rriijgwm,  68. 
nation  bound  to  protect  and  support,  ih. 
when  may  make  changes  therein,  ib, 
of  the  danger  of  innovations,  t6. 
who  to  determine  on  changes,  f  6. 
in  case  of  a  new  religion  spreading,  ib. 
Duties  and  rights  of  sovereign  vnlh  resjiect  U 
religiotif  t6. 
When  no  religion  established,  ib. 
should   establish  one    by   mild   and 

suitable  means,  ib. 
should  not  use  authority  or  restraint, 

ib, 
should  prevent  introduction  of  onv 
pernicious  to  morality,  A^c,  ib. 
When  there  is  an  established  religion,  69. 
duty  of  sovereign  to  watch  Over  it,  ik 
should  restrain  attempts  to  disturb  it, 

ib. 
his  right  to  interfere  in  such  case,  ib. 
how  right  to  be  exercised,  ib. 
objects  of  his  care,  and  the  means  he 

ought  to  employ,  bO. 
interior  as  well  as  external  religion 
should  be,  ib. 
Of  toleration,  ib. 
of  all  tenets  advisable,  u>. 
unless  dangerous  to  morality,  ib, 
y  primes  duty,  when  nation  rssoimd  Is 
change  Vs  religion,  ib. 
cannot  constrain  them  therein,  61. 
but  may  exercise  his  own  religion,  il. 
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RELIGION  (amtintud). 

difference  of,  does  not  deprive  him  of 

his  crown,  61. 
duties  and  rights  of  the  sovereign  recon- 
ciled with  those  of  the  subjei,:jB, 
ib. 
Bight  of  90vefmgn  to  hmj  tnjpteftod  over 
matlen  of  religion,  62. 
should  have  inspection  of  all  relating 

thereto,  ib.  t 

also  over  those  who  teach  it,  i6. 
its  exercise  advantageous  to  the  state, 

ib. 
a  prerogative  of  majesty,  ib. 
right  of  nation  to  delegate  this  power, 

ib. 
sovereign's  duty   to  prevent   abuse  of 

received  religion,  63. 
his  authority  over  ministera  of  religion, 
ib. 
this  authority  described,  63,  64. 
cannot  compel  ecclesiastic  to  preach 

against  his  conscience,  64. 
duty  of  ecdosiasttc  herein,  t6. 
rule  to  be  observed  with  respect  to  eccle- 
siastics, ib. 
should  enjoy  a  large  portion  of  es- 
teem, ib. 
shcmld  have  no  authority,  ib. 
or  claim  independence,  ib. 
should  be  subject  to  the  public  powers, 

ib. 
and  amenable  to  sovereign  jfor  their 

conduct,  ib, 
doty  of  sovereign  towards,  ib. 
should  cause  them  to  be  respected, 

ib. 
and  invest  them  with  authority  suffi- 
cient to  discharge  their  functions, 
t6. 
hut  should  prevent  abuse  of  that  au^ 

thority,  ib. 
clergy  when  formidable  as  a  separate 
body,  t6. 
RKapitidaJtion  of  rtaaom  ntabHthing  fow- 
reign*s  righta  in  mattert  of  rdigionf 
«4,  66. 
authorities  and  examples,  6ft. 
Pmrmioiout  confequeneea  of  denying  aovereign 
'  to  be  head  of  the  chureh,  ib. 

abases  partioolarised,  t6. 

1.  Power   of  the   popes,   66.     See  Popx- 

BT. 

.  extent  thereof,  66,  67. 
pernicious  effect  of,  in  a  foreign  ( ivatf 

67. 
instances,  ib. 

2.  Of  important  employments  conferred  by 

a  foreign  power,  68. 
disposal  of  dignities,  ib. 
a  violadon  of  a  nation's  right,  ib. 
submission  thereto  condemned,  ib 


RELIGION  (/oiKmtd) 

8.  Powerful  subjects  depending   oo  fn. 
reign  court,  68,  69. 
abase  in  this  respect,  69. 
4.  The  celibacy  of  their  priests,  it. 
for  what  cause  invented,  ib. 
practice  of,  condemned,  70. 
of  convents,  69,  70. 
marriage  advocated,  70. 
6.  Enormous  pretensicms  of  the  defgy, 
ib. 
of  their  assumed  pre-eminence,  ib, 
its  prejudice  on  good  orders  ib. 

6.  Independence  of,  71. 
immunities  o^  ib. 

attempt  of,  to  escape  frooi    pdiiicsi 

authority,  ib. 
claim  their  immunities  firom  God,  ib. 

7.  Immunities   of   church    pooacssinns 

72,  73. 
when  state  may  exempt  them,  72. 
limit  of  exemption,  ib. 

8.  Excommunication  of  men  in  office, 

73. 

9.  And  of  sovereigns  themselvca,  74. 
instances  of  this  abuse,  74, 75,  in  note. 

10.  The  clergy  drawing  every  thing  to 

themselves,   and   diaturfaing  ths 
order  of  justice,  75, 76 

11.  Money  drawn  to  Rome,  76 

12.  Laws  and  customs  contrary  to  the 

welfare  of  states,  t6. 
consequences  of  trusting  s^me  to  ths 

clergy,  f 6. 
pernicious  effects  thereof  on  the  state, 
ib. 
Right  of  nations  to  interfere  taitk  rtHgiBm 
4/ each  other,  157,  168. 
no  nation  can  be   restrained  with  re- 
spect to,  158. 
with  respect  to  missionaries,  ib, 
what  a  sovereign  may  do  in  frvour  of 
those  professing  his  religion  in  en* 
other  country,  159. 

RENUNCIATION, 
what,  25. 
▼alidi^  and  efieet  o(  25, 26. 

REPRISALS, 

what,  288. 

their  nature,  283,  284. 

aooomplishment  of,  284. 

what  required  to  rendw    tfaem  lawftal 

ib, 
mast  be  on  jost  grounds  before  allowed, 

ib. 
upon  what   effects    reprisals   made»  «k 

and  note, 
general  reprisals,  what,  285,  note, 
state  should  compensate  those  who  fffiv 

by,  286. 
sovereign  alone  nn  order  reprisals,  ib. 
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REPKISALS  (amtmud). 

termed  by  the  Frenob—lettexs  of  marque, 

S85. 
■gitnst  a  nation  lor  the  actions  of  its 

subjects,  ib. 
hut  not  in  favour  of  foreigners,  16. 
those  who  have  given  cause  tor,  ought 

to  indemnify  the  sufiferers,  286. 
what  deemed  a  refusal  to  do  justice,  286, 

287. 
arrest  of  subjects  by  way  o^  287,  481 
instances  of,  ib. 

our  right  against  those  who  oppose  re- 
prisals, 287. 
just  reprisals  do  not  afford  a  just  cause 

of  war,  288. 
how  we  ought  to  confine  ourselves  to 

reprisals,  or  proceed  to  eitremities, 

288,  289. 
wnen  latter  course  preferable,  289. 
uf  reprisals  during  war,  348. 
whether  may  be  made  on  ambassadors, 

Ac,  481,  482. 
use  of  poison  not  to  be  adopted  by  way 

of  reprisal,  360. 

REPUBLIC.     Sk  Goysbnmxnt. 
what,  2. 

empire  intrusted  by  nation  to  a  certain 
number  of  citisens,  2. 

RESIDENTS, 
who,  460. 

RETALIATION  OF  INJURIES,  282, 283, 
317. 

RETORTION,  283. 

REVENUE.     See  Pbopebtt. 
of  the  public  revenues,  110, 
at  whose  disposal,  ib, 
application  of^  ib, 

RIGHTS.    See  ObItIoationb  and  RxaHTS. 

RIVERS,  STREAMS,  AKJ)  LAKES, 
right  of  nation  thereto,  120. 
of  river  separating  two  territories,  ib, 
rules  respecting,  ib. 

1.  where    nation    takes    possession    of 

country  bounded  by,  ib. 
priority  of  possession  gives  right,  ib. 

2.  and   appropriates  to   itself  the   use 

thereof)  t6. ' 
8.  where  possession  doubtful,  ib. 
4.  where    possession   long   and   undis- 
puted, 120,  and  note. 
6.  where  settled  by  treaty,  120. 
of  the  bed  of  a  river  dried  op,  or  tak  ng 

another  course,  121. 
the  bed  of,  belongs  to  owner  of  river,  ib. 
of  the  right  of  allavion,  ib. 
distinction  between,  and  avulsion,  t6. 
whether  it  prodnoes  any  ehange  in  the 

right  to  the  river,  ib. 
where  bed  of  changed,  122. 


RIVERS,  dec  (conltnued) 

right  of  soil  of  absiidoned  oonnn,  fai 

whom,  122. 
of  worles  tending  to  turn  the  cnrrahl  of 

ib. 
when,  or  not  lawful,  ib, 
or  in  prejudice  of  right  of  others,  ib* 
rules  in  relation  to  interfering  rights,  i^. 
where  right  of  fishery  eiists,  ib* 
in  cases  of  navigation,  16. 
of  lakes,  123,  124.    See  Lakes. 
proprietors  of,  who,  123. 
of  the  increase  of  lakes,  t6. 
of  land  formed  on  banks  of  lakes,  126. 
where  bed  of  lake  dried  up,  t6. 
jurisdiction  over  lakes  and  rivers,  ib. 

SAFE  CONDUCT, 
what,  416. 

distinction  between,  and  passport,  ib, 
right  of  sovereign  to  grant,  f6. 
when  may  delegate  right,  ib. 
is  not  transferable,  ib, 
of  safe   conduct    granted    for   certain 

efiects,  ib. 
when  those  effects  may  be  removed  by 

others,  ib* 
extent  of  the  promised  security,  t^. 
duty  of  party  granting  it,  417. 
of  the  right  derived  thereby,  ib. 
whether  includes  baggage  and  domestics, 

ib. 
practice  to  specify  particulars,  ib. 
granted  to  fether  does  not  include  his 

family,  ib. 
when  to  party  and  his  retinue,  ib. 
term  of  safe  conduct,  418. 
of  person  forcibly  detained  beyond  tb« 

term,  ib. 
of  respite  in  case  of  forcible  detainer  or 

sickness,  ib. 
does  not  expire  at  death  of  him  who 

gave  it,  ib, 
how  may  be  revoked,  ib. 
time  allowed  in  case  of  revocation,  ib. 

SAFE-GUARD.    8u  Enemt. 
what,  and  when  granted,  369. 

SEA, 

its  use,  125. 

dominion  over,  126,  in  note. 

whether  it  can  be  possessed,  125. 

no  one  can  appropriate  to  himself  the 

use  of,  ib, 
attempt  to  exclude  another  does  it  an 

injury,  126. 
attempt  an  iigory  to  all  nations,  ib.  4 

exclusive  right   may   be    acquired    by 

treaties,  ib. 
but  not  by  prescription,  or  long  usage,  127. 
unless  by  virtue  of  a  tacit  agreement,  ib. 
but  sea  near  the  coasts  may  become' a 

property,  ib. 
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reasoB  for  approprising  the  sea  near  the 
coast,  128. 

how  far  this  poeieMion  may  extend, 
128,  129. 

of  shores  and  ports,  129. 

of  bays  and  straits,  129,  130. 

of  straits  in  particular,  130. 

of  tax  in  right  of  passage,  Hk 

of  the  right  to  wrecks,  t6. 

wheq  allowed,  ib. 

to  whom  belonging,  ib, 

of  a  sea  faidud*^  within  the  territories 
of  a  nation  130,  131. 

of  the  jarisdiction  over  the  sea,  131. 

empire  and  domain  over,  not  insepara- 
ble, t&. 

of  children  bom  at,  102.    See  Couhtet. 

SEARCH.    See  Neutralitt. 

right  of,  in  neutral  ships,  336,  339. 
consequences  of  refusal,  ib, 
usually  settled  by  trea^,  ib. 

SEPARATION, 

of  a  nation  from  the  state  of  which  it  is 

a  member,  96. 
when  allowed,  96,  97. 
when  conquered  or  abandoned,  97; 
mere  &ilure  of  protection  not  sufficient, 

96,  97. 

BETTLEMENT.    See  CouNTaT. 
what,  103. 

when  may  be  changed,  ib, 
distinction  between,  and  habitation,  ib. 
of  natural  or  original  settlement,  ib, 
acquired  settlement,  what,  ib. 

SHORE,  129.    See  Sia. 

SLAVERY, 

of  the  right  to  condemn  prisoners  to, 
356,  357.     See  Phiboneb. 

SOCIETY.    See  Law  of  Natioms. 

of  the  establishment  of  natural  society, 

Ux. 
its  necessity,  ib. 

its  duties  and  obligations,  Ix.  Ixi. 
its  object,  Ixi. 
general  laws  deduced  therefrom,  Ix.  IxL 

Ixii. 
benefit  of  others,  without  prejudice  tc 

ourselves,  Ixi.  Ixii. 
the  liberty  of  nations,  Ixii. 
effect  of  this  liberty,  ib. 
the  right  of  judging  for  herself,  IxiL  346. 
importance  of  this  law,  Ixiv. 
violation  of,  s  ground  of  war,  ib. 
extent  of  right,  ib. 
must  not  sffAct  the  liberty  o'  nations,  ib. 

SOliDIERS.     See  War. 
right  of  raising,  293. 
ef  stdistment  of,  294 


SOLDIERS  {cofUinmd) 

their  pay  and  quartets,  2961 
of  mercenary  soklien,  297. 

SOVEREIGN, 

obligations  and  rights  ot,  12. 

who  is  a  sovereign,  1,  12. 

established  for  the  advantage  of  socie^, 
13. 

representative  character  of,  14. 

origin  o^  ib. 

is  intrusted  with  the  obligations  of  tht 
nation,  ib, 

and  invested  with  its  rights,  14. 

rights  of  in  this  respect,  14,  15. 

ought  to  know  the  nation,  15. 

extent  of  his  power,  ib. 

his  prerogatives,  ib. 

to  respect  and  support  the  laws  funda- 
mental, ib. 

may  change  those  not  fundamental,  ih. 

ought  to  maintain  the  existing  laws,  16. 

in  what  sense  subject  to  ihe  laws,  ib. 

person  of,  sacred  and  inviolable,  17. 

nation  may  curb  a  tyrant,  17,  18. 

may  withih^w  itself  from  his  obedience. 
ib. 

arbitration  between,  and  his  subjects,  SOi 

obedience  which  subjects  owe  to,  21. 

when  may  resist  him,  t^. 

appointment  of  ministers  by,  23. 

duty  o^  in  establishing  gloiy  of  the  nt- 
tion,  91. 

of  pardoning  offenders.    See  Paedoic 

right  of,  to  grant  privilege  of  safii  con- 
duct, 416. 

duty  of  state  to  procure  release  o'  wfaeo 
a  prisoner,  436. 

right  of,  over  property  of  subject  9m 
Peopeett. 

SOVEREIGN  STATE, 
whal^  2. 

\§  snch,  though  bound  by  an  uneqssl 
alliance,  ib. 
or  by  treaty  of  protection,  i&. 
or  to  pay  tribute,  ib. 
or  to  do  homage,  ib, 
two  states  subject  to  the  same  prine^ 

may  be,  8. 
10  of  states  forming  a  federal  repnUie^  ib, 
nhen  it  oeases  to  be  such,  4. 
when  under  dominion  of  another,  A. 

SOVERBiaNTY.       See     olao     Soteebiw 
State. 
what,  8. 

indivisibUity  of,  27. 
is  inalienable,  8L 

SPY, 

of  the  employment  of,  875,  876,  856. 


8TAT.B.     iS!m   Katioe, 
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STATU  (cDnftfMMrf). 
JU  eoHititutitm,  8. 

duties  and  right!  of  the  nation  in  re- 
spect to,  ib, 

of  the  public  authority  of,  ib, 

nation  should  choose  the  best  constitu- 
tion, 9. 

of  the  political,  fundamental,  and  civil 
laws  of,  t^ 

of  the  support  of  the  constitution,  and 
obedience  to  the  laws,  9,  10. 

rights  of  nation  with  respect  to  its  con- 
stitution and  goyemment,  10. 

may  relbnn  its  government,  ib, 

and  change  its  constitution,  i6. 

of  the  legislative  power  of,  11. 

right  of,  to  change  the  constitution,  ib. 

of  the  caution  necessary  herein,  12. 

is  the  judge  of  all  disputes  relating  to 
the  government,  ib, 

no  foreign  power  has  a  right  to  interfere, 
ib. 

several  kinds  of  states,  23. 

STRAIT.     See  Sia. 

of  refusing  passage  through,  130. 
of  levying  tax  on  vessels  passing  through, 
ib. 

STREAM,  120,  121.    See  Riyer,  Stkbamb, 

AND  LaKBS. 

SUBMISSION.     See  Natiom. 
of  one  nation  to  another,  94. 
different  kinds  of,  i6. 
right  of  citizens  on,  ib. 
how  treaty  of,  annulled,  95. 
distinction  between,  and  incorpora- 
ti<m,  96. 

SUBSIDY.    See  Enimt. 
what,  324. 

SUCCESSIVE        OR      HEREDITARY 

STATE, 
what,  24. 
origin  ot,  ib. 

when  may  be  changed,  25. 
ought  to  be  kept,  26. 
of  renunciation,  25. 
when,  or  not  binding,  ib. 
of  regents,  27. 

indivisibility  of  sovereigns,  ib. 
who  to  decide  disputes  respecting  suo- 

eesslon,  A. 
ought  not  to  depend  on  Judgment  of  a 

foreign  power,  29. 

SUPPLICANT.    Se9  Commr. 

who  are,  107. 

iiieh  as  implore  protection  of  a  sove- 
reign against  nation  they  have 
(pitted,  ib. 

6URBT7.    k"^  GnARAifTT. 

for    observance    of  treaties,  237.     8t 

TUATT. 
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TAXES, 

imposition  and  regulation  of.  111. 
each  citizen  to  contribute  according  to 

his  abili^,  ib. 
nature  of  the  obligation,  ib. 
nation  may  reserve  to  itself  the  right  of 

imposing  them,  ib. 
cfmmuy  Mils,  111,  in  note, 
of  the  sovereign  who  has  this  power,  ib, 
duties  of  sovereign  with  respect  to,  ib, 
application  o(  112. 

TERRITORY.    See  Countet. 

TESTAMENTS, 

validity  o^  how  decided,  167. 

how  construed  in  England,  167,  note. 

prisoner  of  war  may  make,  398. 

TOLERATION.    See  Rblioion  and  Piett 
when  universal  toleration  advisable,  60. 
is  so,  unless  tenets  dangerous  to  mo* 
rality^  ib, 

TOLL.    See  Public  Wats. 

foundation  of  right  to,  44, 115. 
nature  and  object  of  imposition  o(  44* 
on  whom  imposed,  44,  and  note. 

TRADE,  37  to  43.    See  Commkbcs. 

TREATIES, 

Of  alUanee  and  other  ptdtHc  treaties,  193. 

nature  of  treaties,  192,  and  note. 

of 'pactions,  agreements,  and  conven- 
tions, 192. 

by  whom  treaties  are  to  be  made,  ib, 

state  under  protection  may  make,  193. 

limitation  of  right,  ib, 

of  treaties   concluded   by   proxies   and 
plenipotentiaries,  t^ 

by  whom  ratified,  ib. 

validity  of  treaties,  194. 

injury  does  not  render  them  void,  ib» 

duty  of  nations  herein,  t6. 

if  injurious  to  state,  a  nullity,  ib, 

so,  if  made  for  unjust  or  dishonest  pur^ 
poses,  195. 

contraction  of,  with  those  who  do  not 
profess  the  true  religion,  ib. 

obligation  of  obeervinj^  treaties,  196. 

necessity  of,  a  knowledged  by  all  na> 
tions,  ib 

glory  to  natiuii  resulting  therefirom,  t6. 

instances,  196. 

violation  of^  nn  act  of  injustice,  t6. 

cannot  be  made  contrary  to  those  pn»* 
viously  existing,  ib. 

how  concluded  with  several  nations  with 
same  view,  197. 

the  more  ancient  ally  entitled  to  pre- 
ference, ib. 

no  assistance  in  an  unjust  war,  ib. 
General  dmMion  of  the  subject^  196L 

1.  those  relating  to  things  already  diia 
by  the  law  of  nature^  tft. 
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8.  those  rtlating  to  furtl  er  engagements, 

189. 
the  former  describedi  ih» 
ooUision  of  these  treaties  with  duty 

we  owe  ourselves,  ib» 
treaties  by  which  we  barely  promise 

to  do  no  injury,  t6. 
utility  thereof  t6. 
treaties    concerning   things  not  ii»> 

turally  due,  t6. 
these  treaties  dracribed,  ib, 
are  equcU  or  unequcU^  198,  199. 
deqwU  treaties,  199. 
obligation  of  preserving  equality  in 

treaties,  199. 
difference  between  equal  and  unequal 

treaties,  200. 
of  unequal  treaties  and  alliances,  ib. 
are  divkled  into  two  classes,  ib, 

1.  where    inequality    on    side    of 

stronger  power,  ib. 

2.  where  on  side  of  inferior,  ib* 
of  unequal  alliances,  201. 

either  impair  the  sovereignty,  or  they 

do  not,  ib, 
how  alliance  with  diminution  of  sove- 
reignty   may    annul    preceding 

treaties,  202,  203. 
■hottld  be  avmded  a<*  much  as  possible, 

203. 
mutual  duty  of  nations  with  respect 

to  unequal  alliances,  ih, 
of  those  where  inequality  on  the  side 

of  the  more  powerful  party,  203, 

204. 
bow  inequality  may  be  conformable 

to  the  law  of  nature,  204. 
when  imposed  by  way  of  punishment, 

206. 
of  personal  and  real  treaties,  ib, 
personal  alliance,  what,  ib. 
expires  with  him  who  makes  it,  ib. 
real  alliance,  what,  ib. 
always  attaches  to  the  state,  ib. 
unless  limited,  ib. 
distinctions  between,  to  be  observed, 

ib. 
general  rules  respecting,  ib. 
naming  contracting  parties  in,  does 

not  make  it  personal,  ib. 
alliance  by  a  republic  is  real,  ib, 
subsists,  though  form  of  government 

changed,  206.    - 
of  treaties  concluded  by  kings  or  other 

monarchs,  ib. 
of  perpetual  treaties,  ib. 
of  those  for  a  certain  time,  ib. 
of  treaties  for  king  and  his  sucoeasOTs, 

ib. 
maties  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom, 

807. 


TREATIES  (eontimMr). 

presumption,  how  to  be  foonded  il 

doubiiitl  cases,  207. 
instances  in  illustration,  207,  208 
obligations  and  rights  rrsnlthig^  iiona 
a  real  treaty  pasi»  to  th#    sor* 
cesser,  208. 
but  general  custom  for  snoeesw  to 

renew  them,  ib, 
of  treaties  accomplished  once  for  all 

and  perfocted,  208,  209. 
of  those  aocompKshed  in  part,  209^  S 1 0. 
personal  alliance  expires  if  one  of 

parties  ceases  to'  reign,  21 1. 
of  those  in  their  own  nature  pcnonal, 

211. 
where  concluded  for  defence  of  kin^ 

and  royal  family,  ib, 
when  binding  where  king  depiivod  ol 

his  crown,  ib. 
distinction  when  dethroned  fay  rebels^ 

ib. 
and  lawfully  dethroned,  ib, 
instances   of  Louis   4th   and    king 

WUUam,  212. 
obligation  of  a  real  alliance  where  the 
king  is  dethroned,  ib. 
Of  the  di8$olution  and  renewal  of  (raiiaef,  ift. 
expiration  of  alliances  made  for  a  limited 

time,  213. 
of  the  renewal  of  treaties,  tb, 
of  the  tacit  renewal  o^  213,  214. 
how  dissolved  when  violated  by  one  of 

contracting  parties,  214. 
violation  of  one  treaty  does  not  eancd 

another,  ib. 
when  violation  of  part  canceh  the  whole 

215. 
is  void  by  the  destruction  of  one  of  the 

contracting  parties,  216. 
but  not  by  state  placing  itself  under  pro* 

tection  of  another,  ib. 
of  treaties  dissolved  by  mutual  consent 
217. 
Of  public  cofwentioiu  in  naivrt  of  218.    Sm 
Convention. 
when  made  by  sovereigns,  t6. 
of  those  by  subordinate  powers,  i^. 
of  treaties  concluded  by  public  person 

not  having  sufficient  power,  219. 
of  the  agreement  called  Sponsio,  ib. 
state  not  bound  thereby,  220. 
effect  of,  on  promieer,  ih, 
sovereign,  how  far  bound  by,  223. 
Of  thf  faith  oftreatia,  229. 
what  is  sacred  among  nations,  tAk 
treaties  are  held  sacred  between  nation^ 

16. 
foith  of  treaties  is  sacred,  ib. 

and  he  who  violates  them  violates  thi 
law  of  nations,  ib, 
right  of  nations  against  violator,  230. 
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▼iolation  of,  by  the  popes,  230. 

this  abuse  authorized  by  princes^  S3h 

use  of  an  oath  in  treaties,  293. 

does  not  constitute  the  obligatioji,  tft. 

or  produce  new  obli^tions,  t6. 

or  change  the  nature  of  them,  i6. 

it  gives  no  pre-eminence  to  one  treaty 

above  another,  ib, 
cannot  give  force  to  a  treaty  invalid, 

233. 
oi  asteveraihtUy  232. 
violation  of,  disgraceful,  ib, 
iaith  of  treaties  does  not  depend  on  the 

difierence  of  religion,  233. 
procaution?  to  be  observed  in  wording 

of,  233. 
of  subterfuges  in  treaties,  234. 
an  evidently  false  interpretation  incon- 
sistent with  faith  of  treaties,  t6« 
fiuth  tacitly  pledged,  ib. 
Of  wcuri/tes  given  for  observanee  of,  235. 
guaranty,  what,  ib» 

gives  the  guarantee  no  right  to  interfere, 
•     ib. 
nature   of  the   obligation    it   imposes, 

236. 
cannot  impair  the  rights  of  a  third  party, 

ib. 
duration  of  the  guaranty,  t^. 
of  treaties  with  surety,  237. 
of  pawns,   securities,   and    mortgages, 

ib.  *' 

right  of  nation  over  what  she  holds  as  a 

pledge,  237,  238. 
how  obliged  to  restore  it,  238. 
how  she  may  appropriate  it,  ib. 
of  hostages,    238,    239.      See    Host- 
age. 
0/  the  interpretation  of  treatiee,  244. 
necessity  of  establishing  rales  of,  ib. 
general  observations  herein,  244,  and 

notes, 
maxims  respecting,  ib. 

1st,  not  allowable  to  interpret  what 
has  no  need  of  interpretation, 
ib. 
8d,  if  he  who  could  and  ought  to 
have  explained  himself,  and  has 
not  done  it,  it  is  to  his  own 
detriment,  246. 
3d.  neither  of  contracting  parties  to 
interpret  according  to  his  own 
fancy,  ib. 
4th,  what     is     sufficiently    declared 
is  to  be   taken  for  trae,  246, 
246. 
6th,  int  Tpretation  ought  to  be  made 
according  to  certain  rules,  246. 
fiuth  of  treaties  lays  an  obligation  to 

follow  these  rules,  247. 
general  rule  of  in'  erpretation,  ib. 


TKEATIE8  (amtinited). 

should  be  conformable  to  common  usage, 

248. 
how  ancient  treaties  to  be  interpreted, 

ib. 
of  quibbles  on  words,  249. 
rule  for  avoiding  of^  ib. 
mental  reservations  not  allowed,  ib^ 
technical  terms,  how  interpreted,  260. 
|0f  terms  whose  signification  admits  of 

degrees,  ib. 
of  figurative  expressions,  ib. 
of  equivocal   expressions,  261, 
rule  for  latter  cases,  ib, 
not  necessary  to  give  a  term  the  same 

sense  everywhere  in  the  same  deed, 

262. 
absurd    interpretations    should    be    re- 
jected, ib, 
absurdity  described,  and  instances,  ib, 
interpretation  rendering  treaty  void  not 

to  be  admitted,  263. 
obscure    expressions,  how  interpreted, 

254. 
interpfttation  fbunded  on  the  connection 

of  the  discourse,  ib. 
or  drawn  from  the  connection,  dbc  of 

the  things  themselves,  265. 
to  be  founded  on  the  reason  of  the  dee4# 

256. 
how,  where  many  reasons  have  con- 
curred to  determine  the  will,  257. 
what  constitutes  a  sufficient  reason  foi 

an  act  of  the  will,  ib. 
extensive  interpretation  founded  on  the 

reason  of  the  act,  ib, 
of  frauds  tending  to  efude   laws  and 

promises,  268. 
of  restrictive  interpretations,  259. 
use  of,  to  avoid  fklling  into  absurdities, 

ib. 
or  into  what  is  unlawful,  ib, 
or  into  what  is  too  severe  and  burthen- 
some,  260. 
how  it  ought  to  restrict  the  signification 

agreeably  to  the  subject,  ib. 
when  change  happening  in  the  state  of 

things  forttis  an  exception,  261. 
interpretation  o^  in   unforeseen  cases, 

262. 
reasons  arising  from  the  possibility  ancf 

not  the  existence  of  the  thing,  ib. 
where   expressions  capable   of  an  ex- 
tensive and  a  limited  sense,  263. 
ot  tnings  favourable  and  things  odious, 

ib. 
fiivourable,  when  tending  to  the  common 

advantage,  264. 
odious,  when  to  the  contrary,  t6. 
m>,  of  things  useful  to  human  society, 

265; 
whatever  contains  a  nenalty  is  odious,  ib. 
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TREATIES  (continued). 

ao,   whatever   renden  a  deed   roid   is 

odir'18,  26A. 
all  tending  to  change  the  present  state 

of  things  is  favourable,  ib, 
the  contrary  is  odious,  ib, 
of  things  of  a  mixed  nature,  266. 
interpretation  of favourabU  things,  ib. 
rules  respecting,  ib, 

1.  utmost  latitude  to  be  given  to  terms 
used  according  to  common  usage, 
ib. 
%.  terms  of  art  to  receive  the  fullest 

mterpretation,  267. 
8.  but  not  in  an  improper  signification, 

unless  from  necessity,  267. 
4.  signification  to  be  restricted,  where 

leading  to  absurdity,  ib. 
6.  to  be  restricted  where  equity  or  a 
great  common  advantage  requires 
iU  ib. 
intc  g,.  .Mition  of  things  odiout,  ib. 
should  be  limited,  267,  268. 
examples,  268,  269. 
how  deeds  of  liberality  should  be  inters 

preted,  270. 
where  a  collision  of  laws  and  treaties, 
ib. 
General  mUt  retperting  interpretation  of, 
ib. 

1.  where  bare  permieeion   inoompatible 

with  preecription-^aXter  preferred, 
271. 

2.  treaty  permitting,  to  give  way  to  that 

forbidding,  ib. 

3.  so,  that  which  ordaine,  to  give  way  to 

that  which  forbidt,  ib. 

i,  where  collision  between  two  affirma- 
tive treaties,  latter  to  be  preferred. 
ib. 
when  otherwise,  ib. 

6  of  two  laws  or  conventions,  the  less 
general  preferred,  272. 

6.  treaty  not  admitting  of  delay,  to  be 

preferred   to   that  to  be  done  at 
another  time,  273. 

7.  of  two  competing  duties,  the  most 

important,  dec,  preferred,  ib. 
.    8.  of  two  promises,  the  party  promised 
to  elect,  274. 
I  but  in   case   of  doubt,   promiser  to 

perform  that  in  which  most  strongly 
hnund,  ib. 
9  treaty    confirmed    on    oatlr   to    be 
preferred   to    one    not  sworn    to, 
ib. 
10.  treaty  enjoined  under  a  penalty,  to  be 
preferred  to  that  not  enfox^  by 
one,  ib. 
«»,  of  that  enjoined  under  a  greater 
pfnalty  to  that  enforced  by  a  lesser, 
ib. 


TREATIES  OF  PEACE,  432.    SeePmAoa. 

TRIBUTARY  STATE.    &e  Stah. 
what,  3. 
is  a  sovereign  state,  3. 

TROOPS, 

right  of  levying,  294. 
enlistment  of;  294,  298 

TIUCE.    See  War. 
what,  404. 

does  not  tenninate  the  war,  tk 
is  partial  or  general,  ib. 
general  truce  for  many  years,  ift. 
how  concluded,  ib. 
sovereign's  faith  engaged  in,  406. 
when  truce  begins  to  be  obligatoiy,  A. 
publication  o^  t6. 

subjects  contravening  the  truce,  ib. 
violation  o^  407. 
stipulation  of  penalty  against  infiraelor 

of;  ib. 
time  of  the  tmoe,  ib. 
efiects  of  a  truce,  408. 
what  or  not  allowed  during  oontiniiaBee 

o(  ib.  m 

rules  respecting,  408, 409. 

1.  each  party  may  do  at  home  what 

they  have  a  right  to  do  in  time 
of  peace,  409. 

2.  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  truce 

in  doing  what  hostilities  would 
have  prevented,  ib. 
^       as  continuing  the  works  of  a  sir^ 
ib. 
or  repairing  breaches,  Ac,  ib. 
or  introducing  succours,  410. 
distinctions  herein,  ib. 
as  army  retreating  during  a  sus 
pension  of  hostilities,  ib. 
8.  nothing  to  be  attempted  in  eon- 
tested  places,  but  eveiy  thing  to 
be  left  as  it  was,  411. 
but  places  quitted,  dee.,  by  enemy 

may  be  possessed,  ib. 
subjects  inclined  to  revolt  not  to  be 

received  during  the  truce,  tb. 
much  less  to  be  solicited  to  treason, 

ib. 
persons  or  effects  of  enemy  not  to 
be  seized  during  truce,  t6. 
right  of  postliminium  during  a '  uoe,  ib 
uiteroourse  allowed  during,  t6 
Df  persons  detained   by   insurmounta- 
ble difficulties  after  expiration  o( 
412. 
of  adding  particular  conditions  to  truces, 

t6. 
at  expiration  of,  war  renewed  witlioo 
fiiesh  declaration,  ib. 
TRUTH, 

when  bound  to  speak  it  to  an  eneniy, 
878. 
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U81JCAPTI0N.    Set  Prbsobiptiok. 
what,  187,  and  note. 

V  \GRANT.    See  Couvtbt. 
who  are  vagrants,  103. 
those  who  have  no  settlements,  ib. 
children  of,  have  therefore  no  oountij, 

ib. 
when  country  of  vagrant  that  of  child,  iA. 
as  where  vagrant  has  not  renounced  his 

natural  settlement,  ib, 

VOLUNTARY  LAW, 

what,  Ixiv.,  and  note. 

founded  on  a  presumed  consent,  Iziv. 

maxim  concerning  use  o(,  IxvL 

VOLUNTEERS,  401.    &e  Wab. 

WAR, 

Defitntion  of,  291. 

is  public  or  private,  t6. 

defensive  or  offensive,  893. 

right  of  making,  291. 

belongs  only  to  the  sovereign  power, 
«    292,293. 

though  sometimes  otherwise,  292. 

right  oi  kings  of  England  to  make,  292, 
293,  and  note. 
Of  the  ifulruments  of  wavt  293. 

what  deemed  such,  Uh 

troops,  officers,  &c.,  t6. 

arms,  artilleiy,  A^c,  ift. 

right  of  levying  troops,  294. 

belongs  to  the  sovereign  power,  ift. 

is  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  majesty, 

ib. 
•  though  right  sometimes  limited,  ib, 

obligations  of  dtixens  to  serve  and  de- 
fend the  state,  ib, 

of  the  enlistment  or  raising  of  troops, 
ib. 

of  the  exemptions  from  carrying  arms, 
295. 

who  exempt,  as  magistrates,  dergy,  &c^ 
295,  296. 

of  soldiers'  pay  and  quarters,  296. 

of  hospitals  for  invalids,  ib, 

of  mercenary  soldiers,  297. 

who  are  such,  t6. 

possession  o^  how  &r  lawful,  ib, 

what  observed  in  their  enlistment,  298. 

service  of,  voluntary,  ib. 

must  not  be  by  stratagem  or  fo  ce,  i6. 

of  enlistment  in  foreign  countries,  ib. 

permission  of  sovereign  requisite,  298. 

none  but  volunteers  to  be  enlisted,  ib. 

of  enticing  away  subjects,  ib, 

nature  of  crime  and  punishment,  t6. 

when  a  cause  for  declaring  war,  ib. 

of  the  obligation  of  soldiers,  299. 

10  take  oath  of  fidelity,  ib. 

are  not  to  desert  the  service,  ib, 
lent  of  deserters,  ib. 


•  J*'. 


WAR,  (eontimieti), 

of  solicitations  t:  desert,  878. 

of  military  laws,  ib. 

necessity  of,  in  army,  tft. 

military  code  of,  what,  ib, 

of  military  discipline,  ib, 

importance  of^  considered,  ib, 

of  subordinate  powers  in  war,  ib, 

their  authority,  ib, 

extent  and  limit  thereof^  ib, 

proroites  of,  how  far  binding  on  iove> 

reign,  300. 
when  binding  Only  on  themselves,  lb. 
of  the  assumption  of  power  by,  ib. 
their  responsibility,  ib. 
how  they  bind  their  inferiors,  301. 
Oflhejuat  rautet  of  tear,  ib, 
should  not  be  undertaken  without  very 

cogent  reasons,  ib. 
justificatory   reasons   and   motives    for 

making,  302. 
explanation  hereof^  ib, 
what  in  general  a  just  cause  of  war,  ib, 
what  unjust,  ib. 
of  the  object  of  war,  ib. 
what  motives  requisite  in  undertaking 

war,  303. 
proper  motives,  what,  ib, 
vicious  motives,  what,  ib. 
of  war  undertaken  upon  just  groand% 

though  motives  vicious,  f6. 
pretexU,  what,  304. 
of  war  undertaken  merely  for  advantage, 

ib. 
of  nations  making  war  without  reason 

or  apparent  motives,  305. 
are  oonudnred  enemies  to  mankind,  t6. 
right  of  nat*'  ms  to  punish  them,  tb, 
bow  defens  ve  war  is  just  or  unjust,  \b. 
nation  has  no  right  to  defend  an  unjust 

war,  305;  307. 
her  duty  under  such  drcumstanoes, 

305,  313. 
how  defence  may  become  just,  305, 313, 

316. 
ofifonsive  war.  How  far  just  in  an  evident 

cause,  305. 
requisites  to  be  considered,  306. 

1.  a  right  to  demand  something  of 

another  nation,  306,  315. 

2.  the  inability  to  obtain  it  otherwise 

than  by  force  of  arms,  306,  315, 
820. 
in  a  doubtful  cause,  306.     .# 
when  to  be  resorted  to,  ib. 
war  cannot  be  just  on  both  sides,  ib. 
though  sometimes  reputed  lawful,  306, 

320. 
of  war  undertaken  to  ponisha  nition,  807. 
should  be  founded  on  right  and  necessilgr^ 

ih, 
duty  of  nation  at  feult,  ib. 
8b2 
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WAR  (continueJ). 

aggrandizemept  of  a  neighbouring  power, 
308. 

when  no  right  to  make  war,  t&. 

when  appearance  of  danger  gives  the 
right,  309. 

when  other  natioM  may  eheck  aggrand- 
izement of  a  state,  310,  311. 

other  allowable  means  of  defence  against 
a  formidable  power,  311. 

political  equilibrium,  what,  311,  318. 

ways  of  maintaining  it,  312. 

how  he  who  destroys  it  may  be  re- 
strained, 31S,  313. 

behaviour  allowable  towards  a  neighbour 
preparing  for  war,  313. 
t^  ire  declaration  of  war,  315. 

of  the  necessity  thereof  ib* 

what  it  should  contain,  ib. 

is  simple  or  conditional,  816. 

right  to  make,  ceases  on  offer  of  equi- 
table conditions,  i6. 

fermalitics  of,  ib, 

publication  o^  ib. 

necessity  hereof,  ib, 

defensive  war  requires  no  declaration,  t6. 

when  may  be  omitted  in  an  offensive 
war,  ib, 

or  against  enemies'  associates,  331. 

not  to  be  omitted  by  way  of  retaliation, 
317. 

unnecessary  at  expiration  of  a  truce, 
413. 

should  be  made  where  truce  of  long 
duration,  ib. 
Time  of  dedaratiim  of  wary  817. 

need  not  be  till  army  has  reached  the 
frontiers,  ib, 

or  has  entenpd  the  enemy's  territories, 
ib, 

must  precede  acts  of  hostility,  ib, 
Ihtiy  of  inhabitants  on  entry  of  foreign  army 
before  declaration,  ib, 

commencement  of  hostilities,  ib. 

conduct  to  be  pursued  towards  subjects 
of  enemy  in  country  at  time  of 
declaration,  316. 

freedom  of  persons  and  property,  ib. 

time  allowed  for  departure,  ib, 

extension  of  that  time,  when,  ib, 

when  to  be  treated  as  enemies,  ib. 
Publiauion  of  the  war  and  mamfettoetf  ib. 

necessity  for,  among  neutrals,  t6. 

how  published,  319. 

manifestoes,  what,  ib, 

what  they  diould  contain,  ib. 

decorum  and  moderation  to  be  observed 
in,  ib. 
Of  lawful  war  in  due  form,  ib. 

requisites  of,  ib, 

by  whom  to  be  made,  t6. 

•Lit.  termed  a  regular  war,  890, 


WAR  (eoi9imied), 

how  for  noticed  in  courts  of  justice,  3S0, 

in  note; 
distinctions   between   lawAil   and 

lawful  war,  320. 
between  unlawfiil  and  informal,  £6. 
grounds  of  distinction,  320,  321. 
Of  the  enemy,  and  things  betoaging  io 

ib.    See  Enemy. 
Of  neutrality,  332.    iSee  Nsitt&autt. 
Of  the  rights  of  nations  in  war,  346,  and 

note, 
general  principles  of,  346. 
difference  between  what  may  be  done 

of  right,  and  what  merely  allowed, 

346. 
the   right    to    weaken    an    enemy  by 

every  justifiable  method,  347,  358, 

•864. 
the    right   over   the    enemy's   penoo 

347. 
origin  and  limitation  of  this  right,  ib. 
of  giving  quarter,  and  the  ofier  to  ca- 
pitulate, 348. 
enemy  not  to  be  killed  after  masing  to 

resist,  348,  350,  354.     « 
case  when  quarter  may  be  refused,  348, 

361. 
enemy  violating  the  laws  of  war,  348^ 

350,  354,  361. 
of  the  governor  of  a  (own  making  an 

obstinate  defence,  340,  350. 
Reprisals,  what,  348.    See  Rbpubai.. 
a  system  of  retaliation,  348. 
examples  of^  349,  and  note. 
what  prisoners  not  to  be  the  sabjeet  o( 

849,  350. 
Fugitives  and  de,*erters,  851. 
when  may  be  put  to  death,  ib, 
of  the  demelicy  to  be  shown  to  then, 

ib, 
capitulation  with  respect  to,  ifr. 
Women,  children,  aged,  and  the  sitk,  »ftw 
not  to  be  put  to  death,  ib, 

unless  guil^  of  acts  of  hostility,  85S 
Clergymen,  men  of  letters,  S^c,  ib, 
also  exempted  from  death,  ib, 
when  not,  ib. 
peasants  and  those  not  carrying  anas, 

352,353. 
likewise  exempt,  t6. 
their  freedom  in  general,  ib, 
when  may  have  restraints  imposed  or 

them,  353. 
Ofprieoners  of  war,  ib.     See  Pr.*<«0]fiE. 
right  of  making,  ib. 
its  object,  ib. 
not    to    be    put    to   deatk,   348,   35«, 

355. 
treatment  of,  354,  and  note, 
of  prisoners  who  cannot  be  fed,  356. 
of  condemning  them  to  sla\ei>  85f 
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UAR  (conttnuea). 

txdkongt  ana  rantom  ot,  357.     Set  Rah- 

SOM. 

object  of,  3A7. 
when  it  takes  piiice,  tO. 
how  regulated  in  general,  ib, 
when  exchange  may  be  refused,  t6. 
of  providing  liberty  of,  in  treaty,  ib. 
right  of  nation  to  prohibit  ransom  of, 
867,358. 
<tf  atdamnaling  and  fouonmg  tf,  868  to 
360. 
meaning  of  assassination,  359. 
is  contrary.to  the  law  of  nature,  860, 

861. 
guilt  of  sovereign  resorting  thereto, 

861. 
how  punished,  i6. 

use  of  poison  not  to  be  adopted  by 
way  of  reprisal,  360. 
Cf  tkt  right  of  war  with  regard  to  tkingM 
belonging  to  the  mcmy,  364.     See 
Enbmt. 
Cf  the  tooereign  wAo  inrget  an  ftnjutt  loar, 
378. 
an  unjust  war  gives  no  right,  ib. 
guilt  of  him  who  underUkes  it,  378, 379. 
his  obligations,  379. 
Of  the  ^ede  of  a  regular  war,  381. 
is  bound  to  make  reparation,  ib, 
nations  not  rigidly  to  enforce  the  law^of 

nature  against  each  other,  ib. 
should  observe   the   voluntary  law   of, 

382. 
reason  for  this,  i6. 
regular  war,  its  effects,  ib, 
whatever  permitted  to  one  party,  is  so 

to  the  other,  382,  383. 
efiect  of  the  voluntary  law  in  an  unjust 
war,  383. 
Of  acqmtitiont  by  war,  384. 
war,  when  a  lawful  mode  of  acquisition,  t6. 
conditions  necessary  to  render  it  ju»i, 

384,385. 
eveiy  acquisition  in  regular,  valid,  385. 

and  this  though  war  unjus'  ib, 
exception  in  case  of  war  destitute  of  any 

plausible  pretext,  385. 
acquisition  of  movable  property,  385,  in 

note, 
of  maritime  captutes,  t6. 
title  to,  when  complete,  ib. 
law  as  to,  in  England,  ib, 
acquisition  of  immovables  on  conquest, 

386. 
to  whom  they  belong,  ib. 
when  title  thereto  complete,  ib, 
how  to  transfer  them  validly,  387,  395. 
conditions  on  which  a  conquered  town 

is  acquired,  387. 
Mch  rights  only  acquired  as  belonged 
to  the  conquer«^i  sovereign,  ib. 


WAR  (ronttmtedy. 

lands  of  private  persons,  388. 

formerly  subject  to  the  right  of  coDquest, 

ib, 
such  light  now  confined  to  public  pnv 

party,  ib, 
conquest  of  the  whole  state,  ib. 
treatment  of  the  conquered  state,  388, 

dec,  and  note, 
to  whom  the   conquest  belongs,  391, 

365,  and  note, 
the  nation  entitled  thereto,  391. 
nature  of  the  sovereign's  right  tbsreCo, 

391,  365,  and  note, 
of  liberating  a  people  whom  the  enemy 

have  unjustly  conquered,  391. 
when  under  an  obligation  to  do  s<*:  .^9, 

and  note. 
Of  the  right  of  pottUminieini,  392.     See  Jus 

PoeruMiHiuM. 
Of  the  righlM  of  private  pertone  in  war,  399. 
subjects  cannot  commit  hostilities  with- 
out the  sovereign's  order,  ib, 
nature  of  that  order,  ib, 
necessity  for,   and   why  adopted,  39^, 

400. 
precise    meaning    of  order,  400,  and 

note, 
how  interpreted,  400. 
what  private  persons  may  undertake 

presuming  on  the  sovereign's  will 

ib, 
of  privaieen,  ib, 

nature  of  their  rights,  400,  401. 
of  volunteertf  401. 
their  treatment,  ib, 
what  soldiers  and  subalterns  may  do, 

401,  402. 
obligation  of  state  to  indemnify  enhjects 

for  damages  sustained  in  war,  402, 

403,  and  note, 
distinction  herein,  ib, 
duty  of  state  in  this  respect,  403,  and 

note. 
Of  conventuma  made  during  toar,  404.     See 

Tbucjb. 
of  truce  and  suspension  of  arms,  ib, 
distinction  between,  t6. 
does  not  terminate  the  war,  ib, 
a  truce  is  either  partial  or  general,  t>. 
3f  a  general  truce  for  many  yean,  •! 
how  concluded,  i6. 
sovereign's  fiuth  engaged  in,  406. 
when    truce   begins  to  be  obligatuiy 

i6. 
publication  of,  ib, 
subjects  contravening  of^  t6. 
truce  not  thereby  broken,  it, 
punishment  of  delinquents,  406, 107. 
violation  of,  407. 
its  dissolution  by  breach  of  one  of 

tracting  ponies.  U>, 
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WAR  (oontinuid). 

■tipulatioa  of  penalty  sgainti  infractor 
o^  407. 

time  of  the  tmoe,  t6. 

necessity  of  specifying,  407,  406. 

how  construed  in  the  absence  of  such 
specification,  408. 

general  eflbcts  of  a  truce,  ib, 

what,  or  not  allowed  during  continu- 
ance of  it,  ib, 

rules  respecting,  409.    Set  Tecov. 
Of  eapiluUuiont,  413. 

by  whom  to  be  concluded,  413, 413. 

clauses  thereof;  413. 

necessity  for  their  obserrance,  414. 

promises  made  to  the  enemy  by  in- 
dividuals are  binding,  414,  871, 
873. 

instances,  416. 

duty  of  sovereign  to  see  them  fulfilled, 
414. 

as  to  contracts  in  &vour  of  alien  ene- 
mies, 414,  note. 

as  to  promises  of  nnsom,  414.  Set 
BjkMUom, 


WAR  (amHnmd). 

of  conventions  relating  to  ransom,  419, 
430.    Set  Ransom. 
WAYS,  48.    Set  PcBUO  Wats. 

WHALE  FISHERY. 

customary  law  respecting,  Izir.  note. 

WILLS, 

validity  of^  how  decided,  167. 

how  construed  in  England,  167,  note. 

prisoner  of  war  may  make,  398 

WORSHIP.    See  Rsuoiom. 
what,  46. 

is  either  public  or  private,  61. 
of  the  establishment  of,  66,  69,  60. 
how  destroyed,  61. 
of  attendance  at  public  worship^  ift. 
how  far  enjoined  by  religion,  t6. 

WRECKS, 

of  the  right  thereto,  130,  and  note 

in  what  cases  allowed,  ib* 

only  where  owner  cannot   be  foondi 

ib. 
to  whom  they  belong,  ib. 
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